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INTRODUCTION 

lO TUI! 

BENGAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT 

For 1872-73. 


In last year’s report the iiolicy which had been chalked out 
. , . . and followed by the Bengal 

Clmructor of pohcy durn.g the yea.-. ^ J 

October 1872, was fully explained. In the period which has 
since passed there has been comparatively little that is new 
in the administration. The Lieutenant-Governor has felt that 


he had already made jdans and undertaken tasks the fulfil¬ 
ment of which would give ample occujjation for some time to 
come; and for several reasons he has thought it undesirable 
to embark largely in many more new plans. lie has preferred 
to devote himself to complete and work out those already’ 
formed, with such complements and additions tis oxjMjrience 
has shown to be required. 

But occupied as the juist year has been in working out 
the designs already formed, it has certainly not been a year of 
less activity than that which preceded it. All departments 
have been very actively occupied in the work of construc¬ 
tion and completion, and in ^ving practical effect to the com¬ 
pleted works. It may be said that the ships of which the 
lines were laid ancf the framework put together in the 

E ast year have this year been built, fitted, launched, and 
rought into use, while at the same time a good commence¬ 
ment has been made in sounding and surveying the seas in 
which they are to sail. In other words, we have considerably 
advanced in our knowledge of the country and the iioople, 
and have made arrangements by which our knowledge m.ay 
be expected to progress; while we have put in working order 
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the machinery by which we are to take advantage of that 
knowledge for the benefit of the people. 

To judge of the extent to which a more active interest in, 
and knowledge of, all that is passing has been awakened in our 
officers, and a more active and thorough systeni of adminis¬ 
tration has been introduced, it is only necessary to compare 
the local reports of the present day with those of a few years 
back; the personal grasp of the subjects they deal with, ex¬ 
hibited by all grades of the executive service, with the formal 
reports and formulated reviews of former days. *The local 
administration reports of divisions and districts for the 
past year, lately received, are replete with information 
of the best kind. The Lieutcnaut-lJovemor has reviewed 


them carefully province by province. He has caused 
these reviews to be published in the Gazette, and he 
proposes that tlie best reports, with tlie reviews and 
orders upon them, should be reprinted and circulated for 
the information of our officers and of the public. It would 
be much to be regretted if so much valuable matter were lost 
or hidden away. Both in action and in report, Mr. S. C. 
Bayley, Commissioner of tlie largest and most important 
Division—that of Patna—is particularly distinguished. Much 
that has been done in various ways during the year has also 
been made known by publication in the supplement to the 
Gazette, which contains the official papers deemed to be of 
most interest. Some of these may also be brought together 
for more permanent record. 

The work of the year being, as above explained, rather 
the working out of previous plans than the formation of new 
ones, the details of progress will bo more properly put in the 
departmental chapters than in this prelimmary paper. This 
Introductory Chapter will, therefore, be principally confined 
to drawing attention to a few of the most salient points, 
of the report, and it will not here be attempted to give such 
a general account of the administrative proceedings as was 
given in the preliminary part of last year’s report. 

The form of rep^7rt and order of subjects now followed 

is that lately proscribed by the 

Form of the Report. rn •' i 

Goverument of India tor general 
adoption. 

A main feature of that plan is that, besides the depart- 

a, „ mental chapters giving the his- 

The Statistical Summary. . 1 ij 

tory of the year, there, should 
be given in a more permanent form an account of the system 
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and the princijial matters coiinected with the country 
and the administration which are necessary^ to a proper 
understanding of the annual reports. The idea was, it is 
believed, that such an account should be compiled or revised 
once every five years, or thereabouts, so that the repetition 
of the same'facts might not bo necessary, and the permanent 
or quinquennial summary should be taken as a basis and 
starting of all reports till it is revised and a new point of 
departure is taken. 

It was not positively required that this more permanent 
account, comprised in what are marked in the instructions as 
‘red letter chapters,’ should be wholly prepared in the present 
year; but this Government has been able to compile most 
of what is wanted through the very active and effective 
labours of Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, c.s., to whom, both for this 
work and for lus excellent work in connection with the 
Annual Report, the Lieutcnunt-Govomor is very especially 
indebted. 

As those rod letter chapters may bo eventually ex¬ 
panded and completed, it has been thought better to 
collect them together with a separate paging, so as to 
keep them distinct from the annual report and admit 
of future additions. This compilation has been entitled 
‘ Statistical Summary,’ and will, it is hoped, be found to 
contain much very useful information. It commences with 
an account of the ‘ Physical Features, Climate, Chief Staples’ 
and productions of the territories under the Government of 
Bengal, wliich is full of important matter. It then gives an 
‘ Historical Sunnnaiy ’ showing the rise and progress of the 
system of civil administration, which the Licutenant-Govonior 
believes will bo foimd particularly valuable, inasmuch as, so 
far as he is aware, no such history of our civil institutions exists 
in any other form. The existing ‘ Form of Administration’ 
is then explained and detailed. There follows a chapter on 
the ‘ Character of the Land Tenures,’ including the system of 
land settlement. We have not yet full information regarding 
the land tenures of Bengal, but it is believed that we can 
already give more on the subject than has ever been available 
before. There is next an account of the Civil Divisions of 
these provinces. The Cliapter on the Census is a sunnnary 
of the very interesting information obtained by the census of 
the past year, and is of extreme novelty and importance. 

As connected with this last subject, there is then inserted 
a Chapter on a subject which is not in the list prescribed by 
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tlio Government of India, but which yields to none in 
importance, and information regarding which was specially 
sought by the Secretary of State: viz. the Condition of the 
People. It was mentioned in last report (Part I, page 39,) 
that the Secretary of State, in reviewing a previous cor¬ 
respondence on the subject, had commended it to the 
careful consideration of the present Lieutenant-Governor. 
More recently the question was raised, in connection with 
tlie fever prevailing in Burdwan and Hooghly, whether the 
people were not predisposed to disease by want. Sir George 
Campbell then explained that he had not thought it desirable 
to undertake a specific inquiry immediately following the 
inquiry previously made, but that he had made the acquisition 
of information regarding the condition of the people a main 
object of all his inquiries and all his measures. The Commis¬ 
sioners and District Officers had been desired specially to 
notice the subject in their annual reports, and much interesting 
information had been received. It has been thought then that 
it would be appropriate to place in the Statistical Summary 
a Chapter showing the general result of the information so far 
available regarding the condition of the people. A special 
inquiry has been ordered in Burdwan and Hooghly to 
ascertain whether the fever can in any degree bo specially 
attributed to causes connected with the condition of these 
particular populations, but the result of that inquiry has 
not yet been received. 

Next follows a Chapter on the ‘ System of Public Instruc¬ 
tion,’ in which the measures adopted for educating the people 
of Bengal, and especially the new system of elementary educa¬ 
tion for the masses, are explained It is unnecessary to dilate 
on the vast importance of this subject. 

Finally, a brief account is given of the Frontier States 
and Tribes with which we have relations, and unfortunately 
sometimes little wars, and of the various feudatory estates 
attached to Bengal and administered on a semi-political system. 

Turning to the Annual Report, it may be said that the 
Principal lubjccts of the Annual most important Undertakings 

which have been matured during 

the year are:— 

The strengthening and extending the Executive Machi¬ 
nery of the administration, by which more permanent .and 
experienced officers have been invested with a more effec¬ 
tive control over all departments in each district; and an 
anferior machinery has been provided by means of which 
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the responsible officer may acquire knowledge of and admi¬ 
nister tneir districts. 

The registration and valuation of the landed tenures of 
every degree over a great |X)rtion of these provinces, and the 
introduction of a system oi local taxation tor local purposes 
by the successful assessment of the Eoad Cess in the districts 
so valued for the purpose. 

The introduction of the system of Primary Education, 
which is acknowledged by all to have succeeded beyond the 
anticipations of the most sanguine, and which fairly promises 
to effect the much-needed education of tlie masses of Bengal, 
if we can only find the funds to continue and extend it. 
Very moderate funds are needed, for it is the cheapest pos¬ 
sible system. 

It has been felt and acknowledged that Statistics pre¬ 
tending to exactness arc worse than worthless unless they 
are grounded on sufficient data, and it has not been attempted 
to show too great results in this respect, especially as the 
new establishments by whi(;h these results are to be attained 
have only recently been entertained. But a much improved 
knowledge of the country and of the condition of the people 
has been already gained, and a commencement has been made 
of systematic measures to obtain more accurate statistics, 
vital, agricultural, and commercial, which have already begun 
to bear some fruit. 

The new subordinate machinery and the local institu¬ 
tions created by the Road Cess Act had hardly been tried, 
and our statistical inquiries had not in any degree ajiproached 
maturity, when the present failure of the crops came 
upon us; but it may already be said that the miprovo- 
mefit of OTir executive machinery has come quite providentially 
at the very time when it was most wanted to save us from 
the weaknesses which fornier famines had made apparent. 
Already the new subordinate establishments everywhere 
render the most active and useful service. And the Road Cess 
Committees have furnished, ready to our hands, the moans of 
spreading widely over the distressed districts works fitted to 
relieve the labouring poor. We are dealing with a people 
whoso numbers, condition, and needs, we know far better 
than formerly, though in truth wo still know them very 
insufficiently. 

The best form in which the superior administration of 
these provinces can be cast has formed the subject of discus¬ 
sions during the year, in connection with the efforts of the 
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Lieutenant-Governor to concentrate the governing' authority, 
as he has concentrated the district authority, and to shor* 
ten the official chain. Sir George Campbell is strongly 
of opinion that the position of this Government should be 
either raised or lowered. Either the Government must be 
strengthened with advertence to the vastness of its territories 
and responsibilities, or it must be reduced to more limited 
functions. The Government of India has inclined to the alter¬ 
native of reducing its territories and relieving it of the political 
aflFairs of the frontier, and a scheme for forming the Eastern 
territories, including all Assam, with Sylhet, Cachar, and the 
adjacent hills, into a separate Chief Commissionership, is now, 
it is understood, midor the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State. At the same time, the superior adminis¬ 
trative machinery of Bengal none the less admits of improve¬ 
ment, and if the separation of the territories to form the Eastern 
Cliief Commissionership be finally sanctioned, the proposals 
made in respect to the Bengal Administration must be recon¬ 
sidered and readjusted. Sir George Campbell holds to the 
belief that some such concentration of the superior offices and 
shortening of the chain as he has suggested, would be an 
immense improvement. 

At the same time he much feels that a theoretical con¬ 
centration can have little practical effect unless there is at 
the same time a physical concentration in amalgamated 
public offices, such as tie has for some time striven to obtain. 
Wliile suitable public offices have been provide<l for almost all 
other administrations, tliis, the greatest of all, is miserably 
housed in a variety of tumble-down and hired houses all over 
Calcutta. In the first chapter of the annual report, page 3, 
will be found an account of the various efforts made by i;he 
Lieutenant-Governor to secure a site in order to build the 
offices for which he had provided considerable funds, and of 
tile objections which the Government of India unfortunately 
found to them. The object then remains unattained, but 
it is one of the greatest possible necessity. 

The large agrarian questions which have been raised by 
difficulties between landlords and ryots in Pubna, Orissa, and 
elsewhere, have rather suggested reforms and improvements 
(such as we have tentatively attempted in Government and 
Wards’ estates) than received a solution. This subject will 
be further noticed in the present chapter, and the latter part 
of the Cliapter on ‘ Changes in the Administration’ more fully 
^.xplains what,has occurred, and the views set forth in a 
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correspondence between this Government and the Government 
of India. 

The new Code of Criminal Procedure, which effects several 
great improvements in the most prominent portions of our 
law most affecting our daily administration, has been intro¬ 
duced with much benefit and success, and has given us in 
India a system probably more rational and more free from 
legal prejudices than is enj'oyed by any other part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions. 

Notices of many other reforms and questions of an ijnport- 
ance great, tliough perhaps inferior to those just mentioned, 
will found in subsequent portions of the report. In 
this chapter they can only be very briefly touched on. 

According to practice, external and border afikirs may 

first be glanced at. Bengal is 
ron ler a airs. scldom wholly at peace. We have 

had the Looshai expedition one year, the Garo expedition 
another, and now we have a Duffla expedition on our hands. 
But the undertakings of previous years, instead of leading 
to fresh complications, have happily ended most successfully 
in the cessation of devastating raids and the establishment 
of peace and order in the parts of our frontier to which they 
were directed. It may be hoped that such little wars, not 
aiming to extend our frontier but to settle and consolidate it, 
are a good economy in the end. 

The past year has been, in fact, one of much activity 
,p. „ .... on several parts of our fron- 

tier. 1 he standards of the em¬ 


pire have not receded, on the contrary they have been 
somewhat advanced. This Government was permitted to 
undertake a small expedition to reduce the independent 
Garos and to bring within our knowledge and under 
our control the largo portion of the Garo Hills which 
have hitherto been marked as unexplored. These billa 
gave cover to a people of unquiet and marauding character, 
never yet subdued by Hindoo, Mahomedan, or any other 
power, and whose depredations have annoyed us from 
the earliest times of our rule. The expedition was most 
successful. With little bloodshed or loss the independent 
country was completely occupied and subjected. Armed police 
posts have since been maintained within it, the ordinary petty 
tribute paid by the hill people has been exacted, and complete 
arrangements for the administration of the territory, suitable 
to a simple people, have been made by Captain Williamson, an 
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officer whoso success in tiiis wo|^ has beeti remarkable. 
There is every reason to believe that this virgin nest of 
robbers has been already turned into a quiet and well-regu¬ 
lated British district, abounding in minerals, timber, cotton, 
and elephants. The sulgected Garos now give no trouble 
whatever, and the first contribution to our new Economic 
Museum consists of some extraordinarily fine pods of cotton 
grown in their country. 

Following on the Looshai expedition, a large portion 
„ , , . of the Looshai country has been 

Tho Looshnifl. i i, ..t • 

brought witlun the familiar 
knowledge and political control of our officers, and most of 
the remainder has been explored and mapped by parties who 
have had friendly relations with the tribes. The Looshai 
raids have entirely ceased, and our subjects and tea-planters 
in Cachar, Sylliet, and Chittagong, extend their cultivation 
in peace. 

In the Naga country south of Assam we have also 
, considerably pushed forward our 

explorations and political influ- 
ence; important geographical discoveries have been made, 
and further discoveries are believed to be imminent in 


the course of a farther exploration about to bo undertaken in 
the ensuing season. The massacre of a largo party of a 
Naga tribe (chiefly women and children) on the borders of 
our settled territories by a hostile tribe of the same race, 
has led to a consideration of our position in regard to 
the whole of these Naga tribes. Although in this case 
reparation and a surrender of the skulls of the victims 
has been obtained, it is felt that something must be done 
to put a stop to such atrocities on our borders as well as 
to obviate the constant risk of collision between the Nagas 
and our tea-planters. The Government of India having 
accepted the views of this Government, it has been determined 
to fix the boundary between the regular Assam districts 
and the Nagas; and with respect to these latter to do what 
can be done, cautiously and gradually, to bring them under 
political control. Arrangements are in progress to efiect 
these objects. 

On the subject of dealing with the tribes with whom we 
are brought in contact on our Eastern Frontier, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has expressed himself as follows:— 

“All our past experience convinces the Lieutenant- 
Governor that tlie best way of dealing with these Eastern 
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tribes is to establish a political police among them and 
become familiar with them. We then stop their raids as we 
hare stopped those of the Garos, the Angamies, the Khasias, 
and it is to be homed the Lushais. WMe we leave them 
Tmknovm in their obscure hills and jungles, there is no security 
whatever against the raids which continually occur. Once we 
know them, we find them very amenable to authority.” 

In the north of Assam, where the mountains (the eastern 
portion of the Himalayas) are less known than those in the 
™ south, it is more difficult to settle 

The Oaffla Baid. i n -i. i* wr 

any defimto pohcy. We have 
in the past year suffered from one of the frontier difficulties 
to which we are always liable; a large tribe of a people 
for some years quiescent, the Dufflas, having broken out 
and carried, away into captivity a large number of Duffla 
colonists in British territory. Our officers having failed 
to obtain satisfaction, our relations with these people have 
been broken off, a blockade has been established, and 
measures to bring them to terms or punish them are being 
carried out by a considerable force furnished from the regi¬ 
ments ordinarily stationed in Assam. Wo have not, however, 
gone to any considerable expense to form a movable 
column. It IS left to the local officers to do the best that 


circumstances will admit. Carriage is the great difficulty 
in these cases, and the Lieutenant-Governor has expressed 
the opinion that we shall never deal effectively with frontier 
difficulties in Assam till we have an efficient coolie corps 
to work on the roads in peace and carry the baggage in war. 

Hitherto there had been no definite boundary between 
Assam and the Bhooteas. Such a boundary has been suc¬ 
cessfully laid down during the year, and our rights in the 
important hill post and mart of Dewangiri (formally ceded 
to us after the Bhootan war, but which had almost slipped 
out of our hands,) have been reasserted. 

On the occasion of the Lieutenant Governor’s visit 


to Daijeeling, the relations of the British Government with 

the state of Sikkim, lying be- 
tween the British territories and 
Thibet, have been drawn much closer than they ever were 
before. The Rajah and his family for the first time visited 
British territory, and arrangements have been made which will, 
it is hoped, lead to a great increase of our geographical 
knowledge of and trade with these parts, and which may, if 
things go as we hope, bring us into nearer communication 

b 
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with Thibet,—the shorteBt, easiest, aud most fre(|uented route 
to which lies through Sikkim. 

Details of all these and other transactions will be found 
in Chapter II, on Frontier Afiairs. 

The Eastern frontier districts having been declared by 
the Secretary of State subject to the special provisions of the 
Act XXXII1 Viet., Cap. 3 (enabling the Government to legis¬ 
late in a summai^ manner), a B e^lation has been made iinder 
this Act to obviate the great political dangers resulting from 
the unrestrained dealings of European British subjects and 
others with the wild frontier'tribes, and laying down a line 
beyond which trade and settlement are subject to a special 
control. 


Among the Western aborigines, too, our policy has been 
successfully carried out, and quiet has there prevailed through¬ 
out the year. 

Under the new regime a settleuiont of the Sonthal 


„ , Pergunnahs is in progress which 

promises to give satisfaction to the 
people and to do justice to all parties. Since these Sonthals 
iiave been freed from the operation of laws which pressed on 
them with unfair severity, the anxieties which they had occa¬ 
sioned have been completely quieted. 

The countries farther west held by the tribes of Kols and 
other aborigines formerly considered wild, have been as usual 
_ , , successfully managed by Colonel 

Oriau tributary estatea. •'i ar” v\ i 

Dalton and Mr. Kavenshaw. 


Oriaaa tributary estatea. 


Among the wildest of these tribes, the demand is for educa¬ 
tion. Perhaps the most unique instance of beneficial self- 
government and self-taxation to be fomid in India is among 
the Khonds on the further borders of Orissa, who so lately 
were notoiious for human sacrifices and other barbarities 
habitually perpetrated. So civilised are they now that, while 
last year they voluntarily taxed the grogshops and devoted 
the proceeds to the institution of primary schools, this year 
they have of their own accord proposed and levied a house- 
tax for roads to bring them into communication with the 
world. 


The Kol countries of Cliota Nagpore are peculiarly 
~ . XT . n . •. interesting. We have now a 

Chota Nugporu tributary estatea. , ,. P , • ii i 

large settled agricultural popula¬ 
tion whose manners and habits are totally different from those 
of the Hindoos, and among whom Christianity lias made much 
progress. Tliey are a docile race, and an exceedingly prolific 
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one; and from having been needy and troublesome savages are 
now among the quietest and most contented of our subjects. 

Turning now to the more important subject of tlie 

internal administration of these 
provinces, it may be stated that 
the past‘year has been peaceful and prosperous. We are 
now unhappily under the shadow of a great calamity,— 
the failure or the autumn crops; but the result of the 
measures taken to alleviate it cannot yet be known, and that 
must be the most important chapter in the history of another 
year. Meantime we may safely say that the prosperity 
and abundance of the year just past go far to mitigate the 
suffering which must follow the present unfortunate failure. 

Confining ourselvesthento the past year, the freedom from 
political difficulties or social anxieties which we have enjoyed, 
has enabled the Government and its officers to devote itself 


with unremitting attention to the works of progress which wo 
have had in hand. There has been a singular subsidence of 
any rumours of Wahabee conspiracies and such like troubles 
throughout the country ; and excepting the rent disputes in 
limited parts of the country, which have raised largo agrarian 
questions above alluded to, the country has been free from 
political excitement of any kind. 

In Chapter I, on the Changes in the Administration, the 
reforms in the administrative system made or suggested arc 
fully set forth. 

All the plans described in the last report have been 
steadily followed out, with the exception only of the proposed 
new system of municipal and communal administration, to 
wliich a stop was put, inasmuch as the Viceroy was pleased to 
veto the new Municipal Act passed by the Bengal Council. 
Other plans, of which the projects were then inchoate only, 
have been matured. Perhaps feeling loss sure of its ground 
as in complete accordance with the views of the present 
Government of India, this Government has been less 
willing than previously to embark in anything which had not 
been ^eady sanctioned and commenced, and a good many 
things have latterly been submitted to the Government of 
India in respect of which no serious and decisive action has 
been taken, their consideration by that Government having 
been^stponed for a time. 

The system under which, both at the head.<juarter.s 
of the Government and in every district, authority is more 
centralised, and the working of the departments is controlled 
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and brought to a common action, has been put into effective, 
and, it is hoped, successful practice. 

At the same time, far :^m taking from local authority, 
narrowing local discretion, .and reducing local activity by 
centralisation in the sense of more complete subjection to the 
central authority,, the object of the Government has* been to 
extend the power and enlarge the freedom of well-ordered 
local authorities, to trust officers selected as worthy of trust,, 
and to give to the people as much self-government as 
circumstances permit. 

This the Lieutenant-Governor desires prominently and 
_ . , . confidently to say, that, so far 

from measures of reform and 
improvement having met with opposition, active or passive, 
from the officers of Government, as has been sometimes sup¬ 
posed, he has received in his measures the most hearty 
and efficient co-operation from his officers, with very rare 
exceptions indeed. He feels thoroughly sensible that without 
their complete assistance it would have been impossible to do 
what has been done. They have worked most zealously and 
efficiently, and his very best thanks are due to them. 

The public services in these great provinces are so great 
and numerous, that the Lieutenant-Governor shrinks from the 
attempt to single out and distinguish particular officers in a 
report of this kind If he were to mention some as particu¬ 
larly deserving, he would be compelled to omit very many 
others of much merit, in a manner which might seem invidious. 
He will therefore here only state his general appreciation 
of, and thanks for, their services. 

In the Civil Service the change of which the design was 
^ „ explained in the last report, 

_ and by which it was hoped to 

parallel promotion in th» Executive obviate the evils arising from tOO 
iind Judicial hne*. « , , . 

frequent changes, and to secure 
more permanent, more efficient, and more experienced officers 
for the charge of districts and other important posts, has 
been sanctioned by the Government of India and Her Majesty’s 
Secreta^ of State., and carried into effect. The main feature 
of the plan is what has been called promotion in parallel lines; 
that is, Civil Servants, instead of being almost of neces¬ 
sity changed from the executive to the judicial line, 
and vice versA at every frequently recurring step of promo¬ 
tion, are invited after some years* service to choose one 
line or the other, and having chosen are ordinarily kept 
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to that line. I’o effect this change it was necessary so to 
adjust salaries that it would not be necessary to promote every 
Magistrate-Collector of a district to be a District Judge 
for the sake of the increase in salary. The Lieutenant- 
Governor’s wish has been to equalise the salaries of the two 
lines, and the arrangement sanctioned has made a large 
approach to this object. We thus have some Judges some- 
,what younger than in former days, but as the Lieutenant- 
Governor has pointed out, these men will seldom be of less 
than 12 or 15 years’ service, and 36 to 40 years of ag;e, and 
they will in the end be much more experienced as judicial 
officers than if their promotion had been delayed. On the 
other hand, we have many Magistrate-Collectors of greater 
experience and weight than formerly, who have been longer 
in charge of and know more of their districts, and who 
, receiving better salaries are con- 

' tent to remain in their posts much 

longer than formerly. So far the desired object has already 
been achieved in a very high degree. 

On the other liand, it must be admitted that in the 


inferior grades of the service, covenanted and uncovenanted, 
permanency has not yet been attained. The present leave 
and other service rules are so favorable to change, the 
varieties of ■ climate and of amenities or disamenities in 


Bengal stations afford such temptations to seek change, the 
habit of going frequently to Europe has so much grown 
among the European servants of Government, and so many 
of the native seiwants so persistently strive by every device to 
avoid and get rid of out-of-the-way and disagreeable stations, 
that it is very hard indeed for those who administer so great 
a Government with such a mass of Government servants, to 
hold its own against so many who for one reason or other 
seek change. So many interests are set in motion, that it is 
a matter of extreme difficulty to avoid the necessily of making 
several changes when a vacancy occurs before things settle 
down. It is, in fact, a sort of game of chess, as it were, in 
which the Government is very unequally pitted against a 
^great many players; and it is hardly possible to give to each 
'move the attention and the calculation of contingencies which 
is necessary to avoid being taken at a disadvantage by one or 
other of them. The Lieutenant-Governor has been, he may say, 
shocked to find how many changes have occurred during the 
year among the sub-divisional and other subordinate officials 
of some districts, in spite of all his struggles to avoid change. 
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The scheme for providing subordinate executive estab- 
Subnrdtiinte executive eitablieb- lishments under the Sub-divi-- 

sional Officers, which was men¬ 
tioned in the last report, having now been sanctioned by the 
Government of India and approved by Her Majesty’s 
Government in Enrfand, has been recently carried into effect. 
Consequently we have an executive machine^, such as has 
never existed in Bengal before. Our local Magistrates are 
no longer almost entirely judicial in their functions. A large 
proportion of the districts of these provinces have been, and, 
when the scheme is complete all will bo, sub-divided into 
three, four, five, or six divisions, and each outlying sub-division 
is in charge of a selected officer, who has under him an assist¬ 
ant available for all executive and some judicial work, and one 
or two subordinate executive officers. He is thus no longer 
completely tied to his head-quarters office, and is now able 
either himself or through his deputies to make local inquiries 
and to become acquainted with the country and the people. 
A certain proportion of these sub-divisions are entrusted to 
young Civil Servants who have served their first apprenticeship, 
and to whom these semi-independent charges are the very 
best experience ; while most of these chai’ges are held by those 
native and other uncovenanted officers who are deemed best 
fitted for such duties. 

One of the officers of the sub-divisional establishment is 
called ‘ Canoongoe,’ a title taken from the earlier regulations 
of the days of the Permanent Settlement and the generation 
following, in which, as is well known, the Canoongoe was 
designed to occupy so important a position as head of the 
machinery by whicli full information regarding tenures and 
rents and agricultural affairs was to be collect, the land¬ 
holders and village accountants being bound to render their 
annual returns to the Canoongoes. It is not to be supposed 
that all the functions of the Canoongoes (who were for long 
altogether wanting except in Orissa) can be performed by the 
sin^e officer attached to a large sub-division; but now that 
the Road Cess Act has revived in another form the original 
and fundamental obligation of the landholders to render an, 
account.of subordinate holdings and ryots’ rents to the 
Canoongoes, it seemed appropriate that the Government 
should, as far as niay be, fulfil its obligation by appointing 
an officer to receive those returns as Canoongoe. Tlie arrange¬ 
ment may be taken as an earnest and beginning of a retumi 
to the old system under which we sought to have some 
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knowledge of affairs connected with the land, and to secure 
some system of reliable account between the tillers of the soil 
and the landholders, inferior and superior. 

In all these reforms connected with the district execu¬ 
tive, the Lieutenant-Governor has been fortunate enough 
to obtain the approval and support of the present Viceroy 
and his Government, and to that support he owes it that 
he has been able to carry out his plans without delay. 


According to the design mentioned in the last report, 
r..a • the opportunity afforded by the 

The Native Civil Service. , , V. , 

ci'eation of the subordinate 


appointments to which allusion has just been made has been 
used to put the Native Civil Service on a better footing. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has much felt that with a large and 
increasing supply of highly-educated young men, it was most 
undesirame tW the greater proportion of ^em should waste 
their time in idleness, in the hope that by favour or interest 
there would fall to a veiy few among their numbers a few 
appointments of a graae far beyond their position and 
experience, and which, leaving comparatively little for them to 
aspire to in after years, would not content in the long run 
men thus so prematurely promoted. Sir Geor^ Campbell 
has, therefore, carried out the desi^of insisting ^at educated 
young men desirous of entering the civU service of the Gov¬ 
ernment should do so in a position suited to their years and 
experience. And he has also thought it right that the road 
to promotion should be opened to men serving in the in¬ 
ferior pades, whose character, experience, and education, fitted 
them ror promotion. The system of special education for the 
civil service and examination in the subjects most likely to fit 
a man for such a career, which was previously indicated, has 
therefore been systematised and carried out. The examin¬ 
ation is not a properly competitive examination for the avail¬ 
able appointmenis, but canmdates are examined and classed; 
only those who have passed are eligible for appointments, 
ana ^at reg^d will be had to the comparative results of the 
examination in selecting young men from among them. 
The Govenunent has pled^d itself that promotion to the 
higher appointments snail be made from among the passed 
men who, naving entered the lower ^des, have there shown 
practical capacity and merit, and ^t Deputy Magistracies 
and such like appointments riiall not in imture be given to 
inexperienced outinders. 
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The latter part of Chapter I. deals with sabjects whioh' 
are mamly connected with land tenures, and in Chants III 
will be found an accoxmt of various proceedings whi(^ come 
under the head ^ Administration of the Land,’ including the 
waste land question. 

It was previously mentioned that the Road Cess valuations 

Tho relatioDS between eemindeTe end have XUVolvcd a record of tenures 

and rents such as we have 


never before had in Bengal. The necessity for some such 
record has become eveiy day more apparent. The questions 
arising between landholders and ryots would probably have 
necessitated the maintenance of some regular system of 
public record and account even if there had been no question 
of taxation. Allusions were made in the last report to the 
illegal cesses and dues levied by the zemindara. These 
questions have become still more prominent during the past 
year. An account of what has occurred is given in Chapter I, 
pages 20 to 39. 

The inquiries in Orissa have brought to light a state of 
,,, , ^, things which could hardly have 

been credited; so completely 
were the rights of the ryots, once well established and formally 
recorded, over-ridden by the superior landholders. In that 
province the state of things was entirely different from 
Bengal. A regular settlement had been made some thirty- 
five years ago. The rights of tlie lyots were not only 
acknowledged, but ascertained, recorded, and secured by 
documents issued by Government direct. But the Bengal 
Board of Revenue entertained a strong dislike to the old 
system of public record through village and pergunnah 
accountants, which has been maintained in other parts of India. 
In Orissa these indigenous institutions had been in full force, 
but they were suppressed and disused. It has consequently 
happened that the records made thirty-five years ago have 
never been continued or kept up, and the inquiries recently 
made have shown that the landholders, who derived from 


the settlement very limited rights, have systematically set 
themselves to destroy and obliterate the rights oi the 
ryots, have deprived them of their titles, changed their 
lands, and largely raised their rents, contrary to the pledges 
of the Government. In Bengal, where no records were made, 
the ryots have to a certain extent profited by the very com¬ 
mon Ignorance of the zemindars of eveiything connected with 
their estates, apd the present relations Mtween zemindar and 
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lyOt hafe onfy' gradually ^owa. out of the old relations of 
l»uc*&rmerB and peasant hmders. It was mentioned in the 
last report tlwt the zemindars have not generally sued in the 
Courts for rack-rents, and that they have to some extent sub¬ 
stituted irregular and illegal cesses and taxes. It was mentioned 
that an inquirv on this latter subject had been undertaken. 
It was found tW in truth these irregular levies were much 
larger, more numerous, and more umversal, than the lieu- 
tenant.^Govemor had at all suspected. Although at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement most of such demands were 
abolished as far as the law could abolish them, and all that 
remained were amalgamated with the rent, a fresh crop of 
them has since grown up with a rank luxuriance. 

In addition to the extra cesses levied on the cultivators, 
there is a system of levying transit and market dues, of old 
native origm, but which hs^ been formally abolished before 
the Bengm settlement was made permanent. Compensation 
for the loss of these receipts was made to the zemindars and 
is still paid to them, wile all future exactions other than 
regular rents for lands, shops, and buildings, were strictly 
prohibited, as explained in the last report. It turns out, 
lowever, that taxes of this kind are stiU ypiy abundantly 
evied even by people who receive compensation for their 
abolition. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has felt himself unable to deal 
radically with these abuses till he has authority for doing so 
from the Government of India, and is assured of support by 
legislation, such as is required to carry out the spirit and 
intent of the old laws of the permanent settlement, the 
machinery of which has become rusty and insufficient. As 
respects the cesses levied in addition to rent, he has himself 
doubts whether we can interfere with a strong hand in 
Bengal to the general advantage, till we take up, deal with, 
and revise the relations between landholders and ryots as a 
whole, and he has accordingly issued the instructions which 
will be found in Chapter I. 

In Orissa, however, where the rights of the ryots 
were once defined, Sir George Campbell thinks that we are 
bound to interfere to restore and protect these rights, and to 
revive and continue the old system of record. He has 
strongly recommended a measure of that kind to tiie Govern¬ 
ment of India, but that Government has not yet acceded to 
the proposal. The most important part of the correspondence 
will oe found in Chapter I. 
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The Regulation of 1793 (No. XXVII of that year), 
by which transit and market dues were prohibited, was 
swept away at Simla in 1871 by one of the repe^ng Acts 
in charge of a Bengal Officer who considered it obsolete, 
and the matter can now only be regulated by a more modern 
enactment. The Lieutenant-Govemor has submitted to the 


Government of India the necessity for such a law, and the 
subject is still under consideration, as also explained in 
Chapter I. 

Meantime the unsettled questions between landholders 
and ryots have been brought into prominence by what are 
. known as the Pubna rent dis- 

The rabna rent aiitnruancei. . r mr • j j. a 

turbances. This district at the 


confluence of the Ganges and Berhampooter is one in which 
the ryots have some independence of waracter, and have of 
late acquired some knowledge of their rights. It appears 
that the zemindars had been in the habit of levying very 
heavy illegal cesses. More recently, probably alarmed by 
the inquiries into these cesses, and foreseeing the effect of the 
obligation to return a statement of rents by which they 
would be bound in case the road cess (already in operation 
in the neighbouring districts but not in Pubna) was extended 
to Pubna, the zemindars became anxious to consolidate the 
cesses with the rents, and to take the opportunity of obtaining 
at the same time a large increase of rent. But they had not 
served the legal notices of enhancement by which enhance¬ 
ment must be preceded, and legal means would be tedious, 
expensive, and difficult, in these days when the lyots of 
Eastern Bengal have learnt to unite for common action, and 
the courts have expounded the laws in a manner favourable 
to the ryots, for which the landholders were not prepared. 
In this dilemma they attempted to obtain their (mject by 
irregular and illegal pressure. Some of the more unscrupu¬ 
lous zemindars certainly put on much improper pressure of tnis 
kind, and attempted by this means to obtain very unfair, extor¬ 
tionate and illegal documents binding the ryots to pay largely 
increased rents, to pay all cesses imposed or to be imposed by 
Government, whether on the occupier or the owner, to sur¬ 
render the right of occupancy in case of difference with the 
zemindar, and altogether to place themselves at the land¬ 
lords’ mercy. There can be no doubt that in thus attempt¬ 
ing to overme the law and obliterate the rights of the ryots, 
some of the zemindars acted very Blegally, and that the first 
fault lay v^h them. 
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But trade unions arc an old institution in India, and local 
ryots’ unions are common enough in Eastern Bengal. The ryots 
who were hai'd pressed by the worst zemindars, and who had 
nearly yielded, obtainea the support of their fellows, who 
knew that their turn would come next, and a very exten¬ 
sive ryots’ union was formed and rapidly spread. Then, 
as is so apt to happen in such cases, some of the men of the 
union committed themselves by breaking the peace and the 
law. There was a violent and threatening outbreak, of which 
of course many bad characters took advantage. The deeds of 
the rioters were enormously exaggerated ; in reality they did 
nothing of a very atrocious character, but there were serious 
breaches of the peace, a little plimder of property, and some 
old quarrels wore worked off. There was no loss of life or 
very serious personal injury. But the landholder class was 
thoroughly alarmed, and terrible stories of the atrocities 
committed by an excited Jacquerie have been told all over 
Bengal and partly believed in. 

The rioters never for a moment resisted the authority of 
Government; they never went further than to report that the 
zemindars were to be abolished, and they were to be the 
Queen’s ryots. The peace was completely restored without 
military or other extraneous aid, and the rioters have been 
duly punished. The Lieutenant-Governor was immediately 
after tlie riots close to the scene of the disturbance, and after 
fully discussing the matter with the local officers, ho issued a 
proclamation which will be found in Chapter I, page 30. 
j'he object was to warn the ryots against illegal action, while 
legal rights were recognized. 

The people showed extreme avidity to obtain copies of the 
proclamation, and they seem to have understood and acted on 
it to a wonderful degree. There has not since the date of its 
issue been, so far as is known to Government, a single breach 
<jf the peace of an agrarian character in the district. But the 
rent unions have been as active as ever. The ryots have met 
the demand of the zemindars for too much by offering too 
little. It has been asserted by the zemindars’ party that the 
ryots combine to pay no rents; that in fact there is a danger¬ 
ous spirit rising under the influence of which the ryots will 
refuse all payments to them, to the Government, or to any one 
else. There is nothing to show that there is truth in this 
suggestion. There have been no attempts to throw off all 
rents; where rents have been refused, it is clear enough that 
it is gcmerally because the amount to be paid is in dispute. 
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No doubt, however, under present circumstances the 
zemindars have the worst of it. They are not in a position 
to sue for enhanced rent: the cesses they have levied are not 
recoverable by law; the levies of rent have been so irregular, 
and there has been so much variety and dispute in regard to 
the proper length of the measuring rods (in Bengal afl these 
things depend on local custom, varying in every locality), 
that they may have much difficulty in showing what are 
their proper rents: and while they mil to come to terms with 
the ^ots, the latter, by refusing to pay, may reduce to 
considerable straits those landholders who live from hand to 
mouth. The ryots well understand trades union tactics, and 
are far too wary to make compromises which give no security 
for the future, or to allow some of their number to make 
indifferent terms with weak landlords, leaving the others to 
be dealt with in detail by strong landlords. 

Having thoroughly established the peace and put the 
parties in a position in which they may assert or maintain 
their rights by legal means, the Lieutenant-Governor has 
much considered flie question. What is the farther duty of 
the Government in the matter ? He feels assured that a 
general resort to litigation must be very expensive and very 
ruinous to both parties. At the same time ne has not seen 
his way to interfere by legislation without raising very 
great questions which cannot be settled writhout long dissen¬ 
sions and very difficult debates, if settled they can be. 
His course has been to attempt to promote compromise by 
influence and advice. He has addressed himself to the best 
of the zemindars, and desired the local officers to do so. The 
zemindars have been Txrged to offer reasonable terms of 
present settlement and future security to the ryots, and the 
ryots are strongly advised and urged to accept such terms as 
tne Government officers think reasonable. Considerable 
success has attended these efforts, but the result is not fully 
known. 

Meantime there has been a remarkable subsidence of 
unhealthy excitement. 

The organs of the zemindars (whose position has been 
shown to be at present the worse) have urged direct Govern¬ 
ment interference by means of a Commission empowered 
to settle differences. The Government of India has also 
suggested this solution. On this subject the Lieutenant- 
Governor has expressed himself in terms which will be 
found intlhapter 1, pages 33 to 39. 
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It has been said that the Lieutenant-Governor has been 
ConaoUdation of the Bevenue Lew unwilhug to interfere toO mUch 
ofBengaL as regards illegal cesses, or to 

settle formally the questions arising between landlords and 
tenants, till we are prepared to deal thoroughly with the 
very great questions involved in, or connected with, these 
subjects. The truth is that a considerable portion of the 
revenue law of Bengal is now somewhat old and rusty; some 
more of it that is modern is tinctured to some degree with 
those peculiar Bengal ideas which in the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor’s judgment have failed in practice; and the whole is in a 
disjointed and little homogeneous form which seems to suggest 
codification. Not only, however, is this a great and difficult 
work, but the Lieutenant-Governor has been, as he has 
explained in writing on the subject, much debarred by the 
fear that many of the old land-marks of Bengal revenue law 
which are of the essence of the permanent settlement, but 
are now very distasteful to the zemindars and are called 
obsolete, may be lost or mutilated in the process. Ho much 
wishes to retain on the statute books the very letter of the 
Regulations of 1793, including the preamble. He cannot too 
strongly assert this, that almost all the reforms which he has 
sought to effect are in the direction of returning to the 
principles of 1793, not of departing from them. There is 
nardly any measure connected with the land which he could 
now desire which is not admirably set forth in those old 
enactments, so far as the general principles are concerned. 
The machinery for carrying them out only is antiquated, 
while the interests and prejudices which have since grown up 
are difficult to overcome. Sir George Campbell distrusts any 
version of the old laws which must be manipulated in the face 
of the strong interests arrayed against them. It was not long 
ago proposea to repeal the old laws for the maintenance of the 
public accountants of the early regulations, the Canoongoes 
and Patwaries, but happily this was not carried out. In fact 
it was found that the Patwaries had retained an unexpected 
vitality. In Behar they had fully survived, and they are now 
being properly reorganised. In many parts of Bengal they 
were rediscovered in the course of the Census operations, 
reduced to subordination to the zemindar, it is true, but still 
alive and in some sort effective. It has been explained that a 
necessary functionhasbeenfoundfortheold office of Canoongoe 
in connection with the Road Cess returns. Influenced by such 
facts as these and by the considerations abovementioned, 
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the Lieutenant-Governor would not embark on any revi¬ 
sion and codification of the revenue law-of Bengal which 
should involve the loss of any of the essential parts of the old 
laws. But if this be duly secured, he believes that the time 
has come when some parts of the revenue law may be revised 
with advantage. Many improvements in regard to the Sale 
law, the law of Partition, tne law for roistering Mutations, 
and other laws, might bo eflfected. Whether there should be 
any revision or large amendment of the Rent-law is a great 
and difficult question in itself, into which it would not be 
desirable to enter here. But it may be stated that, seeing 
all that has passed in the North-Western Provinces and 
elsewhere, Sir George Campbell feels very averse to re-open 
the questions which are settled by the present rent law, which 
have been worked out by the Couiiis in a manner to which 
the people are accustomed, and any re-opening of which 
would certainly lead to much turmoil and difficulty. In 
Pubna it seems to be rather abuses outside the law than the 
law itself which have opened the door to disputes difficult to 
settle. There is not in Bengal any of that repugnance to or 
disposition to evade the main provisions of the law which is 
said to prevail in the North-Western Provinces. 

Upon the whole Sir George Campbell would now recom¬ 
mend, as the result of his latest consideration of the matter, that 
a general consolidation of the land revenue and rent laws sliould 
not be attempted, but that some particular laws or groups of 
laws, such as the sale laws, should be carefully revised on 
the first convenient opportunity. A settlement and regular 
record of rights for all Bengal and Behar is an enormous work 
wliich may be at some time attempted, but the considerations 
affecting that subject need not be further discussed in this 
place. 

Chapter IV recites the “ Coui-se of Legislation ” dming 
^ the year. To what is there stated 

it may be added that the Embank¬ 
ment and Drainage Bill and the Bill regulating Emigration to 
the Eastern tea districts have since been passed. All important 
business pending before the Bengal Legislative Council has 
thus been disposed of, except the Mahomedan Marriage Bill. 
The new law regarding Embankments and Drainage is one of 
very great importance. The excess of water and the gradual 
silting up of the water channels are the sources of very great 
evil in Bengal; and the establishment of a system by 
which flbods may be restrained, and still more by which 
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stagnant water may be drained off, will be, it is hoped, a great 
blessing to the country. The new Emigration Bill will, it is 
believed, satisfactoinly settle several important questions 
relating to the emigration to the tea districts. It is a work 
which has been completed with much care and labour. 

Chapters V, VI, VII, and VIII, state the most important 
questions which have been dealt with during the year in con¬ 
nection with the Police, Criminal and Civil Justice, and Jails. 
Allusion has already been made to the introduction of the 
^ „ . . , „ j ^ . new Code of Criminal Procedure. 

There is no doubt that among 
the rich natives and lawyers, who had come to think an un¬ 
limited system of appeal and an endless re-opening of any 
case in which a man wlio could pay weighty lawyers was 
interested a natural and necessaiy right, there was a con¬ 
siderable feeling of apprehension and alarm on account of some ■ 
of the provisions of the Code. The new provisions substi¬ 
tuted some modem common-sense rules for those relics of old 


legal fashion which had till lately subsisted in the Criminal 
Code, and rendered the mode of trial and the record in simple 
cases somewhat more summary and simple than under tlie 
system before prevailing, by which the trial was drawn to a 
length and the record involve a tedious labour unparalleled in 
any other civilised country. In introducing these provisions 
this Government, however, deemed it right to proceed with 
care and caution. The summary powers were only trusted 
to officers of proved experience and judgment. They were 
cautioned against being too summary, and in other respects 
the new provisions of the Code were carefully watched. After 
a full trial the now summary provisions have been very 
favorably reported on; they are clearly a great improvement 
and success. The alarm among the natives of the higher classes 
has subsided. They have had no reasonable ground of com- 

E laint, and the hope of getting rid of a law equal to all classes 
aving been lost, clamour has subsided. The innovation by 
which European British subjects were for the first time 
subjected to the tribunals of the country for ordinary criminal 
offences was also a great change, which a few years ago would 
have created endless clamoui*. The Legislatui’e deemed that 
men selected as the Civil Servants of the Crown in India 


are now selected might be trusted to exercise functions 
approximating to those exercised by Magistrates in 
other countries over their own countrymen as well as over 
others. 
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The European community have accepted the change in 
their status (wm&h formerly plaoed them above the criminal 
law), so long inevitable, in the very best spirit. They have 
fo\md that there is no avidity on the part of the Magistrates 
to subject them to pains and penalties, and that in fact to the 
respectable European settlers the difference is rather matter 
of sentiment than one of much practical effect. There have 
been literally no complaints on the part of the Europeans. 

Several of the new provisions which seemed strangest to 
English lawyers, such as the power of a Judge to refer to the 
High Court the verdict of a jury from whom he differed, 
and the power of the Appellate Courts to enhance punish¬ 
ment when they deem it right to do so in cases brought 
before them in appeal, have proved eminently beneficial, 
worked as they have been with the care and discrimination 
which the position of the High Court has secured. 

Altogether the new Criminal Procedure Code may be 
confidently stated to have been a remarkable success, and 
the few points in respect of which experience shows that 
amendment may prove to be required are of the most petty 
character. 

Opportunity has been taken of the provisions of the new 
Code to try the system of making over certain classes of cases 
to Benches of unpaid Magistrates, sitting with a paid Magis¬ 
trate in serious cases and alone for petty municipal and 
such like cases. This system, though not without its diffi¬ 
culties, has very considerable advantages in many cases, both 
judicially and as a means of political education. In Chapter 
VI, page 117, will be found a somewhat important discussion 
regardmg the appointment of Honorary Magistrates. 

A difficult question regarding the duties of British 
Magistrates was raised in the past year with reference to 
the serious accidents and loss of life which have attended 
the moving of the unwieldy cars of Juggemath in different 

E arts of the country. In order to prevent such accidents it 
as been necessary for the European Magistrates to take a 
very active part in the moving of the cars, and they have 
sometimes personally directed the operations, even to sitting 
on the car and directing its movement. The matter has formed 
the subject of a correspondence with the Government of India. 
In Chapter VII particulars are given regarding the Jail 
reforms, which have so much 
* ' ^ engaged the attention of this 

Government, and the condition and health of the prisoners. 
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Under the very able management of Mr. Heeley, the present 
Inspector-General, the jails have been very greatly improved. 

In Chapter VIII will be found a discussion regarding 

suggested reform in the adminis- 
m m CB. tration of Civil Justice, in which 

the Lieutenant-Governor’s views are set forth. 

Chapter IX shows the progress of the system of the 
„ ., Registration of deeds, for the 

^ extension of which greatly in¬ 

creased facilities are now afforded. 

In consequence of the veto of the new Municipal 
„ . . , .. . . ^ Bill there have been no very 

great changes m the Municipal 
Administration, but Chapter X gives an account of the 
working of the various existing municipal systems under 
several different Acts, and of the minor improvements which 
have been effected during the year. The several systems of 
taxation in the different municmaJities are explained. In the 
latter part of Chapter XXII (Provincial and Local Finance,) 
will also be found a concise statement of municipal revenues, 
and tables showing the incidence of municipal taxation in 
large and small towns, and as compared to other Indian 
provinces. 

The principal reasons recorded by His Excellency the 
Viceroy for vetoing the Municipal Bill were the following:— 

That the meastire was calculated to increase mimicipal 
taxation in Bengal, and such increase was unnecessary and 
inexpedient at the present time. 

That His Excellency was unable to assent to those por¬ 
tions of the Bill which allow the provision of elementary 
education to be made obligatory upon first and second class 
municipalities (t.e., on cities and towns as distinguished from 
villa^s). 

That His Excellency also objected to a provision enabling 
Town Municipalities to give relief to the poor in time of 
exceptional scarcity and distress. 

That His Excellency thought the time had not come 
when it was desirable to create the machinery for the govern¬ 
ment of villages proposed in the Bill. 

The measure had been in the first instance introduced 
with the view of consolidating and improving the Municipal 
Law of Bengal, now scattered though a variety of discordant 
enactments. The Lieutonant-Govemor had wished rather 
to give the tax-payers a free choice in regard to the form 

4 
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of dtetxation than generally to add to tlieir burdens. It 
had been his object to introduce self-goyemment in towns 
and villages rather than to urge the rapid undertaking 
of many improvements by means of increased taxation. He 
had in fact been prepared to sacrifice much to real self- 
government, and had pledged himself to give the greatest 
possible amount of freedom to the municipal bodies in respect 
of the amount and character of taxation, if the Bill had 
become law. 

The people of Bengal, accustomed to detailed legislation, 
would have regarded with the greatest suspicion and dislike 
the apparently simple, but really very wide, municipal Acts by 
which in other provinces the forms of taxation and modes 
of municipal management are left very undefined, subject only 
to the Government sanction and control. The now Bengal 
Act was therefore necessarily very full and detailed, setting 
forth with some minuteness what the Government and 
the Municipal Committees should or should not have it in 
their power to do, and particularising all the various forms 
of taxation from among which they might choose. It was, 
however, the Lieutenant-Governor’s hope that by reducing 
the compulsory expenditure to a minimum and rendering 
all the rest really and truly optional, an interest in real self- 
government might have been created, and considerable 
improvements of a character appreciated by the people them¬ 
selves might have been effected with little or no increase of 
taxation. 

The Government of India having called for careful 
returns of taxation from the various Indian provinces, 
it was shown that in Bengal the rate and incidence of muni¬ 
cipal taxation is at present extremely low, far below that of 
any other provinces. As shown in the tables taken from the 
figures published by the Government of India, and given in 
Chapter I, page 19, and Chapter XXII, pages 366, 367, the 
municipal taxation in Bengal is confined to a smaller pro¬ 
portion of the population than in any other province except 
Madras, and falls on that municipal population at a rate far 
less than in any other province including Madras, being at 
the rate of 5 annas and 10 pie, say 8^d. per head, against 12^ 
to 20d. per head in -other provinces. 

Seeing, however, how broad was the principal ground on 
wliich His Excellency the Viceroy had vetoed the Act of the 
Bengq^l Council, and now difficult it would be to devise any new 
Municipal system which might not give rise to apprehensions 
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of increased taxation, resulting from increased a^ivity 
and extension of the system, if not from increased incidence 
of taxation; seeing also that the Lieutenant-Governor had 
other reforms in hand which would give the Government of 
Bengal much occupation. Sir George Campbell came to the 
conclusioii that it was not expedient that ne should at the 
present time make another attempt to consolidate and reform 
the Municipal law of Bengal, ana ho therefore announced to 
his Council that he abandoned that task for the present, 
and would probably leave it to his successors. Considering 
the great labour bestowed by the Council on the rejected 
bill, and the valuable matter which it is admitted to 
contain, the infructuous Act, with the papers and pro¬ 
ceedings relating to it, have been reprinted in a volume, 
which it is hoped may be of use hereafter; and so the 
matter rests. 

One or two minor amendments suggested by the Vice¬ 
roy’s remarks have been made in the old Acts, the most impor¬ 
tant being a provision to enable the Government to cause the 
election of members of the Municipal Committees. The 
Lieutenant-Governor’s apprehension, however, is that one 
groat difficulty must bo to make a good beginning in the first 
iiigtance, by getting the people, usually apathetic on the 
subject, to take an interest in their aflairs ; and he does not 
expect that they will over take such an interest unless the 
elected committees have real and considerable power 
in respect of taxation, as well as in the application of 
the funds. Of the two Municipal Acts now principally 
in use, one makes the Committees merely consultative, 
and the other confines taxation to the form of a regular 
house tax, which is disliked by the people and is inappli¬ 
cable to all but a few metropolitan or quasi-metropolitan 
towns. On this account Sir George Campbell is not 
sanguine of the success of the present elective system. He 
has, therefore, not attempted to urge it in any Municipality, 
but has made known his willingness to grant it to any Muni¬ 
cipality which is desirous to have it. One such application 
has been received from Seramporo, near Calcutta, and an 
election has just taken place there. Seeing how many 
almost separate people dwell together in an Indian 
community, the Lieutenant-Governor adopted, by way of 
experiment, the plan of making the votes neither collective 
nor cumulative, but giving one vote to each person, so that 
each considerable guild or section of the community may 
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have its representative. There was some healthy competition 
in the Serampore election. 

The part of the lost Municipal Act which the Lieutenant- 
Governor has most regretted, is that which provided for 
village communes a simple municipal form of self-government. 
He is more and more convinced that as the old ^lage insti¬ 
tutions have become lost, and the patriarchal power of native 
rulers has died out, while landholders become more and more 
speculators in rents and less and less leaders of the people, 
some form of self-government for the people whom we are 

educating into intelligence and 
independenco is a Tory cryinff 
necessity. The whole subject is one of very great and 
growing importance. The experience of the Census has 
shown wie existence of imperfect, but still existing, representa¬ 
tives of the old village headmen and other old institutions. 
A successful system of rural communes for Bengal would be 
an achievement of overwhelming importance. 

If only to supply one most crying need, viz. wholesome 
drinking water, some communal system seems very necessary. 
In former days natural channels flowed less obstructed than 
they do now; and the official zemindars, responsible for the 
revenue and the people, and subject to the Government, did 
in some sort execute the works necessary to save revenue 
and lives. Now-a-days not only have many channels silted up 
by natural processes, but, with the extension of cultivation 
and the assertion of exclusiv# private rights, channels are 
obstructed and drainage prevented by artificial means. The 
modem landholders are content with the largely increased 
rents which natural imaided progress has given them; the 
power of the Government and its officers over them exists no 
longer, and they seldom do what is required for the weU-being 
of the villagers. The c^ regarding water-supply which 
comes up from Bengal villages is deep and constant. It is 
the subject on which the people feel most acutely, and in 
respect of which they are really ready to help themselves if 
only some system for their doing so by a common efibrt 
could be organized. Some of our most experienced officers 
think this deficiency of wholesome water an evil which is 
increasing and tmeatening to destroy the prosperity of 
several of our best districts, and, echoing the people, they are 
most urgent for a remedy. Hospital, medical, and jail statis¬ 
tics, show clearly that the death-dealing scour^ of Bengal 
isnotfefer, nor even cholera, but the forms of bowel diseases 
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which are attributable to impure water.* What each villager 
cannot do for himself to remedy this great evil, a body 
of villagers working under a communal system would very 
gladly do. 

To other hands the present Lieutenant-Governor must 
resign and commend the great task of organizing rural com¬ 
munes. 

Meantime, the Act which constituted village unions for 
police purposes, containing as it does some provisions which 
are in the lieutenant-Govemor’s view objectionable, and 
being, perhaps, subject to the disadvantages apprehended by 
the Viceroy without all the corresponding advantages of a 
communal constitution, has not been further extended at 
present. 

Before leaving this subject of Municipalities, one word 
m. «. must be said of the Calcutta 

Municipality, to the position of 
which allusion was made in tho last report. The Lieutenant- 
Governor is more and more convinced that the present con¬ 
stitution of that Municipality is not good. There is too much 
of a spurious independence. There has been occasion for 
question whether a body of well-to-do householders have not 
preferred to reduce the direct house taxation when taxation 
affecting a poorer class had perhaps greater claims to consider¬ 
ation. The Justices are so far independent of the Government 
that tho Government really is not responsible for the great 
and weighty matters affecting the metropolis of India which 
are involved in great undertakings and much expenditure of 
money with a rapidly increasing debt. Not being in a position 
to interfere with dignity and effect, it is compelled very much 
to abstain from interference. On the other hand, the Com¬ 
mittees of Justices and such bodies to whom many things are 
now delegated, are not efficient for executive work, as 
was, for instance, prominently brought to light by the failure 
of the Calcutta Census. The position of the Chairman is 
exceptionally difficult and unpleasant, and it is only in 
the case of a singular personal influence that any officer 
so placed can combine efficiency with smoothness of 
working—^the one is almost necessarily sacrificed to any 
attempt to obtain the other. As stated in the last report. 


* Noti. —The imperfect retomi of death and diaeaw collected by the Statietical 
Department ahow most deatha from fever; but the unakilled natives call almoat everything 
fever, and the acenrate medical statiatica of oar hoapitala and jails ahow almost eveiy where 
the same resnlt, that dysentery and diarrhoea are much more destraetave than fever. 
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much had been achieved by Mr. Hogg, but the Lieutenant- 
Governor much fears that some very important questions have 
lately drifted. His personal opinion is that the Municipality 
should be radicallj reformed. At the same time, to devise a 
good constitution for such a town is a work of extreme difficulty; 
and, perhaps, discouraged by the ill-success of his endeavours 
for municipal reform, the Lieutenant-Governor has not yet 
attempted it. In the latter part of Chapter X will be found 
particulars regarding the Calcutta Municipality. 

In Chapter XI, “Marine,” besides other matters will 
Marine. be found a statement of the 

The Calcutta Port Trust. affairs of the Calcutta Port Trust, 

which has continued to progress most successfully during the 
year without any drawback whatever. The Commissioners 
under the Trust have already provided the Port of Calcutta 
with excellent modern facilities such as it has never before 


had, and it may reasonably be hoped that the Port will soon 
be as well off’ in this respect as almost any Port in the world. 
This has been effected without any increase of charges, but, 
on the contrary, with some immediate, and the prospect of 
still further future, decrease. 


Chapter XII gives a careful account of the Weather, Crops, 
w .u r. 1 Prices during the year 1872- 

73, as derived from reports now 
more carefully made than formerly. The general result of 
the accounts from the various provinces is decidedly good, 
the season having been, as before observed, favorable and the 
country prosperous during the year to which the reports refer. 
In Chapter XII, Agriculture and Horticulture, will be 


AgrlcuUnre and Horticulture. 


found an 
has been 


account of all that 
done towards the 


establishment of experimental farms and gardens, of the 
management of the Botanical Gardens, and of the progress 
made in the cultivation of cinchona and ipecacuanha. An 
experienced chemist sent from England has arrived, and has 
commenced operations to turn the cinchona bark into quinine 
and other fever-curing alkaloids. His first experiments 
give promise of providing this great blessing to the people of 
India at a very moderate expense. This diaptor mso gives 
some account of what has been done towards obtaining 
reliable agricultural statistics, anJ explains the inquiry 
which has been undertaken into the production of jute, and 
some inquiries made regarding tea, cotton, tobacco, safflower, 
and other products. 
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Mention is also made of the new Economic Museum. 

Sir George Campbell is pro- 
Tho New Eeo„on..c cSnvinced of the great 

importance of obtaining an adequate knowledge of the products 
of the country. He is much inclined to favour the idea of an 
Economic Survey lately put forward by Dr. Forbes Watson. 
As a first step, he has bought it well to provide a place in 
which specimens of our productions may be placed and made 
accessible to the public; and with this view he has adapted 
and fitted up a building in the heart of the business portion 
of Calcutta which is, he believes, admirably suited for the 
purpose of an Economic Museum. It now only remains to 
fill it. Throe gentlemen, excellently qualified to deal with 
the subject, have kindly consented to take it in hand, and 
it is hoped that progress will soon bo made. The Chapter 
of the Statistical Summary on “ Physical Features, Climate, 
and Chief Staples,” contains an account of the most important 
productions and industries of these provinces. 

Chapter XVI explains what has been done and designed 
Forests. regard to Forests, and Chapter 

XV gives such information as we 
MannfBctnro and Mines. regarding tho prOgTOSS of 

Manufactures and tho working of Mines in the past year. 
Chapter XVI gives somewhat full information regarding 

tho course of Trade in 1872-73. 
The statistics of sea-borne trade 


are stated with precision; and there will further be found 
much, though not yet by any means complete, information 
regarding the internal trade of the country; this last being 
the first fruits of tho measures recently adopted to obtain 
information on the subject. 

Chapter XVII gives tho total expenditure on Roads, 
Roads, Canals, and oilier Public Canals, and Other Public Works of 
^ all kinds, and states what has been 

done in the department of ordinary public works as distin¬ 
guished froin irrigation works and railways. It will be seen 
that several important roads have been pushed on, and that 
several much needed buildings have been carried almost to 
completion, in a vej^ short space of time and in a way which 
reflects much credit on tho officers of the Public Works 
Department employed‘at the Presidency. The new Presi¬ 
dency College in particular will supply a very groat want. 

The imperial assignments for public buildings are, how¬ 
ever, much smaller in proportion than those made to Bombay, 
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and it is therefore impossible that we can enter into an 
architectural rivalry with the latter city. Till we have proper 
accommodation for the Offices of the Bengal Government and 
Administration, we must be sadly deficient in the buildings 
necessaiy to the capital of so great a country, even though 
Justice has been housed in the new High Court in a manner 
of which we need not be altogether aimamed. The necessi¬ 
ties caused by the failure of the crops have CEmsed the post¬ 
ponement of a projected new Custom House and other build¬ 
ings which are much wanted. 

The entire absence of any proper jails^ in Bengal has 
rendered it necessary to devote a large portion of our funds 
to this necessary provision, which, in other provinces, had 
already been made from imperial funds. 

In Chapter XXII (Provincial and Local Finance), page 
323, will be found a detailed account of the financial arrange¬ 
ments now made for the various classes of public works. 


Chapter XVIII deals with the great Irrigation works now 
, , ^ , in progress in these provinces, 

rr ga on or s. ^ Subject attended with 

much difficulty and anxiety, inasmuch as it raises most 
perplexing questions which the Lieutenant-Governor cannot 
say that he has seen his way to solve. It will be seen 
that the total expenditure will be enormous, while finan¬ 
cially we have been most unfortunate. In Orissa the 
premature attempt to secure a large revenue ended disastrously, 
as explained in the last report, and caused much irritation 
and discord. It was certainly the right course after what had 
occurred to abstain scrupulously from anything like complusion 
or unduo forcing of our water on an unwilling people. 
Under a revised system and improved free-trade manage¬ 
ment, harmony and confidence have been restored; but still 
the difficulties resulting both from the tenure of the land 
and the unwillingness of the people to pay for water till 
reduced to extremity by failure of the rains, are so great 
that we have not succeeded in getting voluntaiy customers, 
except to an extent ridiculously disproportioned to our 
expenditure and our works. On the other hand, the 
experience of a year of drought has made us feel that when 
the country is threatened with femine it will bo practically 
impossible to maintain the rates and rules made to 
encourage those who take a regular supply and to charge 
adec^uately those who only take water when it is exceptionally 
precidus. When the cry of femine is upon us, and there 
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is a rush for water, we cannot enforce too strict rules ; we are 
obliged to relax them, and did relax them in the past season. 
In Orissa there seemed to be a serious failure of the 


rains in September, and many 
" cultivators rushed to the canals 

for water. A few of them did, in fact, pay for water (for 
about 1,600 acres) at rates higher than those of the early 
season, but just then rain fell, and all the applicants who had 
not completed their bargain disappeared. There has since 
been abundant rain and no need for canal water; the unfor¬ 
tunates who paid for the 1,500 acres are laughed at by their 
fellows, and irrigation prospects are again discouraged. 

On the Midnapore canals, on the other hand, the 
, irrigation had hitherto progressed 

" much better than in Orissa, 

though still on a small scale. I’liis year there was much 
greater failure of the rains tlian in Orissa. There was a really 
extensive demand for the water, the rules were considerably 
relaxed, and it was believed that the day of triumph had 
come. But unhappily all these prospects were darkened by a 
circumstance which the projectors of the canal do not appear 
to have taken into account, though it seems obvious enough; 
the supply of water in the river which feeds the canals failed 
in October and November, just when water was most wanted. 
Short rivers rising on the surface of dry uplands must fail 
when the rains fail. Though there was by no means so 
excessive a drought in Midnapore as in the rest of Bengal 
and Behar, the supply tosthe canal fell to 300 feet per second 
at the time when water was most necessary to the crops. This 
quantity will not suffice for much more than about 30,000 acres; 
so much w’as irrigated, but many applicants were sent away 
without water, and even to some of those to whom we had 


engaged to give it a very short supply w'as available. It 
seems then that w^e cannot safely engage to irrigate very 
much more than 30,000 acres without the fear that we shall 
fail to do what we have undertaken to do in every dry 
season when the rains cease early. ‘ It is seldom that the 
water is an absolute necessity at any other time, and the serious 
question arises whether we can undertake to extend our 
irrigation subject to this risk, and how we are to distribute 
the supply when we have not enough for all. If we must 
confine our irrigation to the area which we can securely 
irrigate, thei return for the capital expended will be little or 
nothing. In fact hitherto, as the statements show, taking all 
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the canals together, the irrigation revenue has not paid the 
expenses of collection, far less the cost of maintaining the 
canals. 

On the other hand, the unfinished Soane canals, while 

yielding no revenue, have been> 
" ® this autumn a real blessing to 

the country, and have much better prospects. The works 
not being complete, it was not intended to attempt irrigation 
this season, and it would have been impossible to do so 
on any revenue-paying system; none of our machinery 
was ready. Any attempt to charge for water would 
have done harm, as did the premature forcing of revenue 
in Orissa. It was deemed, then, that it was the best 
policy, not only on grounds of humanity, but also as the 
Dest financial policy in the end, to give water as far as 
possible without asking for payment, in the belief that while 
increasing the food supply we should also accustom the people 
to the use of the water and make it popular. Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed on Mr. Levinge, the Superintending 
Engineer, and his staff for the energy and good will with 
which, setting aside all professional red tape and all difficulties, 
they went to work to supply water by any means through 
the unfinished canals and to extemporise the means of distri¬ 
buting it into main channels, subsidiary channels from 
which the people gladly made. The result has been that 
upwards of 120,000 acres have received water in the districts 
of Shahabad and Gya, either to save the rice or to enable 
the people to sow the cold weather crops, and irrigation 
is still going on. Immense good has been done, and the 
canals are at present deservedly most popular in those 
parts. The Lieutenant-Governor believes that the Soane 
canals have really very much better prospects than the 
others, and that within certain limits their p-eater or less 
success is assured. Whether in ordinary years, when there 
is a full rain-supply, the people will consent to pay such 
rates as to render tne canal remunerative, remains to be seen; 
but that the water will always be taken to a considerable 
extent, the Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt. The Soane 
has this great advantage, that it retains a supply of 
about 3,000 feet per second in the cold weather, and we 
shall be thus enabled to supply a large extent of irriga¬ 
tion for the spring crops. Sir George Campbell had 
inclined to keep the works within the limits* of nn area 
whiclfnould be at all times supplied, in dry seasons well as 
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in wet ones, till at least we should see our way further. Plans 
for so much had been prepared, and all that was so arranged 
was put in hand under the sanction of the Government of 
India as soon as the failure of the present year threatened 
scarcity. His Excellency the Viceroy has since determined 
on farmer extensions which are about to be put in hand. 

The failure of the crops in the sub-Himalayan districts 
of Northern Behar has caused the revival of plans for irriga¬ 
tion from the Gunduck and other streams of that region. 
In connection with the Gunduck embankments, which nave 
just been sanctioned, a plan for a small flood-season canal in 
the ditch behind the embankment has already been approved. 
But as regards larger projects the most difficult question still 
arises whether we can properly undertake canals which may 
probably not pay in ordinary years, and when we cannot 
really exact famine rates in the bad years, against which the 
canals are a sort of insurance. 


Even if the Soane canals, kept within dry-season 
. . , limits, may eventually pay, it is 

Imcfltion ProDJcms. cf A /v i •'v t a 

oxr George Uampbelrs belief 
that almost all other canals which can be devised in those 


Provinces will practically be of the nature of an insurance 
against bad years, rather than a profitable speculation in 
ordinary years. Can we impose an insurance rate on those who 
are benefited ? Or is Government justified in spending great 
sums fronr the general revenues not for profit, but to save 
life in years of failure ? These are very perj^lexing questions. 

As regards the saving of life, the fever which has so 
often accompanied the canals must be taken into account. 
It may well be doubted whether the Ganges Canal most 
saves life or destroys it. Sir George Campbell had hoped 
that deltaic canals were free from this scourge, but he nas 
lately seen that there are complaints of fever caused by the 
Godavery Canals also. 

These canal questions are raised, not solved, it must be 
confessed, by the history of 1873. 

Chapter XX gives a succinct account of the traffic and 
jj., position of the Railways in oper- 

ation, and describes the new 
Railways undertaken or projected. The very important line 
through Nortliem Bengal from the Ganges to the Himalayas 
has just been sanctioned and commenced. The account of 
this line and other matters in this Railway Chapter wi|l 
be found interesting. 
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Chapter XXI gives a statement of the Imperial Revenues 
, ., „ collected in Bengal, and the 

Expenditure chargeable against 
them. An account of the management of the principal 
sources of revenue is also given. 

There is a large falling off in the Opium" Revenue as. 
Q . compared to the very high 

amount realised in the previous 
year, the opium crop sold having been a deficient one and 
the prices a fraction lower than in 1871-72. Several reforms, 
experiments, and inquiries in the Opium Department, .are 
explained. 

The Income Tax having been confined to a more limited 

class in 1872-73, and abolished 
“*■ at the end of that year, there 

is a decrease under assessed taxes. 

All the other revenues are more or less progressive and 
prosperous. 

A statement given at page 300 shows in a comparative 

form the consumption of, and 
* ■ revenue derived from. Salt, from 

the latter part of the last century to the present time. 
Taking cycles of three years the result is found to be “ that 
the consumption of salt in Bengal increased steadily, but not 
very rapidly, in the first forty years of this century; increased 
very largely in the next few years, when the duty was reduced 
to Rs. 2-8 per maund, and has remained nearly stationary, or 
only very slightly increased, since the duty has been again 
raised to the rate of Rs. 3-4 per maund.” 

It is a subject of much congratulation to the Government 
„ . that a considerably increasing 

Excise Revenue has be^ obtained 


concurrently with a decrease in the consumption of spirits 
and noxious drugs, owing to measures recently adopted. 
Under this head is explained the system by which a new 
attempt has been made to limit the liquor trafiic. 

In Chapter XXII a full account is given of the Provincial 
„ . ., „ Finance of the year, and of 

the Local Taxation imposed or 
about to be imposed. It will be seen that, while tnere has 
not been in 1872-73 the same saving in the provincial account 
as in the previous year, liberal grants-in-aid of local funds have 
^enjtnade without disturbing the substantial equilibrium 
of the provincial finance, and a good balance was in hand at 
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Ae end of the year. It will also be seen that for the financial 
year 1873-74 somewhat more liberal budget assignments 
nave been made, with the view of usefully and profitably 
expending the public works balances on works which have 
been thoroughly well considered, and providing the means 
of commencing a system of primary education of the people 
which has not yet been met by any local rate. All the other 
services were efficiently provided for within the amounts 
previously assigned for the purpose. 

The failure of the crojjs of the present autumn must 
increase the expenses of most departments, and will bring 
into use the balances which the Lieutenant-Governor has 
thought it prudent to reserve for a bad day. But, Famine 
having been in the original scheme reserved: by the Govern¬ 
ment of India as an imperial charge, it is hoped that increase 
in the ordinary departmental charges will be met from the 
provincial resources, even though we have relied on econo¬ 
mies only for the means of meeting gradually increasing 
demands and occasional extraordinary demands such as those 
now unavoidable. 


It has often been pointed out that in many parts of India 
, , there is now a considerable local 

taxation in addition to that 


shown in the general revenue accounts. There has been, and 
is, very little of this in Bengal. In this Chapter XXII, under 
the heading ‘Local Funds,’ page 343, will be found an 
account of the local taxation, apart from the municipal 
revenues which have been already noticed. It was before 
shown that the municipal taxation on the inhabitants of 
municipalities in Bengal is but 8^ pence per head against 12^ 
pence to 20 pence in other provinces. And a statement 
of local taxation, which will be found at page 347, shows that 
the general local taxation of Bengal is at the rate of 5 pie, or a 
little more than a half-penny per head, and when the road cess 
is fully assessed, will be about a penny per head of the whole 
population, against 4^ pence to 6 pence per head in the other 
provinces of India. 

In this same chapter, under the head ‘ Road Cesses’, 

The Road Ce™ 

account of proceedings under the 
Road Cess Act, since the last report in which its origin and 
character was explained. It will be seen that the Act has 
now been introduced into twenty-one districts, in sixteen 
of which the valuations are wholly completed, and in two 
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more i&ey are all but completed. In one district a rate for 
roads was imposed, and successfully collected in the past year, 
and in fourteen more districts rates have been imposed for 
the year commencing Ist October 1873, making fifteen 
districts in all in which the cess is now levied. All this has 
been done without difficulty, resistance, or serious complaint. 

In one district—Burdwan—the cess has been postponed 
for a year on account of the fever prevailing there. 

The valuations have been effected with an ease and 
absence of friction for which we could hardly have hoped. 
Neither the Lieutenant-Governor nor Mr. Schalch, the 
experienced Member of the Board of Revenue, who superin¬ 
tended the operations, and to whose tact and judgment very 
much of the success of the measure is duo, had any idea that 
in this country of complicated tenures and litigious spirits 
the returns would have been rendered and the rent-rolls 
completed without far more trouble and difficulty than has 
in fact occurred. Bitterly as the landlord class opposed the 
Act, still, since it has become law and received the approval of 
Her Majesty’s Government in Kngland, it must be admitted 
that they have accepted it in a good spirit, and that there has 
been wonderfully little of the passive resistance which might 
have much embarassed us. The officers employed have been 
very carefully selected and very well supervised, and the 
returns have been obtained quite as soon as could be expected. 
The whole operation has been concluded in a way which 
has caused little bad feeling or dispute. 

When we consider the enormous complications of the 
tenures and sub-tenures of Bengal, and the very large-number 
of gradations of sub-infoudations, even to the sixth and eighth 
degree; considering also that the measures employed were not 
of a stringent character, and that the time allowed for render¬ 
ing returns in each successive grade was very indulgent, 
it 18 an achievement far beyond what most people had thought 
possible to have effected the valuation of these districts in 
the space of two years. It has not been sought, on this first 
occasion of the imposition of the cess, to push the valuation 
very strictly down to the very ground in every case; 
advantage has been taken to a considerable extent of the 
provision of the Act which enables officers summarily to 
estimate (so long as the parties do not object to the valuation) 
small estates and tenures paying less than Rs. 100 per 
annum. But over the greater part of the whole area assessed 
we have return^ pf the holding of every ryot. On the 
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one hand a return under the truth very dangerous as 
disabling the landholder to sue for a rent higher than that 
rendered, and on the other a return too high involved addi¬ 
tional taxation. There seems reason to think that the returns 
as a whole are a fair approximation to the truth, and that 
the process of valuation has altogether been a remarkable 
success. There has cropped up in more than one place 
the somewhat unexpected result that the ryots, who have 
hitherto suffered from the entire absence of public record 
or account, and have in consequence been very much at 
the mercy of their landlords, look on the system, by which 
in the valuation their rents are recorded and the zemin¬ 
dar is pledged to a definite demand, as one of value to 
them, so much so as to make it not unpopular in spite of 
the small burden which it involves. It is certain that 
in the road cess districts we have acquired a knowledge of 
the land tenures of Bengal such as we have never had before. 

There has not yet been time to set in order and tabulate 
the information obtained, but measures have been taken to do 
so, and wo shall before long be in possession of the results. 

Meantime, the following very general results of the 
valuation of the landed property of tlxe road cess districts 
may be here given. 

The number of tenures of all sorts valued up to latest 
returns in nineteen districts, of which the registration is 
complete in sixteen, including sub-tenures but excluding 
ryots’ holdings, is as follows:— 

Holdings paying aliovo Ks. 100 per annum ’ . . 37,170 

Holdings paying under Its. 100 per annum . . 507,330 

The valuation and assessments are us follows:— 

Rs. 

Total asspssed vahu* of tifteon rated distncls . . 4,08,96,150 
Isuid revenue of these districts . . . . i,‘28,74,19'i 

Amount of road cess for 1873-74 . . . . 8,00,0.55 

'I'he cess is at various rates in difl'erent districts, varying 
i'rom ^ anna to ^ anna per rupee; it averages as nearly as 
possible 2 per cent, on the assessed rental. 

With respect to the valuations thus obtained, we 
must remember that, as has been said, we have not 
sought to press the screw as tight as might be possible on 
this the first valuation. We have been content to get a 
good approximation to a fiill valuation, trusting to the second 
valuation five years hence to render the result more exactly 
complete. In addition to the general disposition to under¬ 
state rather than over-state values, and to the possible 
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under-valuation of 8 it)^11 estates summarily assessed, itmust be 
understood that, actual rents only being rendered, all peiaons 
classed as ryots who hold at fixed rates, nave occupancy rights, 
or otherwise are in any degree privileged, or ijeneficial 
tenants, are assessed only on me rent they pay; not on the 
rack value. So far then as any ryots pay short of rack rents, 
the valuation is below the outside valuation. 

Taking all things into consideration, we may say that 
probably the land which has given an assessable rent-roll 
of something more than three times the land revenue is pro¬ 
bably worth four, or five times the revenue, especially if 
we take permanently settled districts only. Three of the 
fifteen districts are not permanently settled, and pay a higher 
revenue in proportion than the others. 

It may be said that there are no mines, quarries, &c., 
worthy of mention in the districts in which the Act has been 
introduced. The railways cannot be assessed without the 
consent of the Grovernment of India, and that consent has not 
been given. Consequently the remaining immovable joroperty 
liable to assessment, in addition to land, consists ot houses 
and shops. Of these again, in the country all houses of agri¬ 
culturalists and landholders who pay on the land are exempt, 
and all towns, with municipal constitutions, are exempt, the 
expectation having been that they would be taxed for their 
own roads under the Municipal Bill. All houses below a 
certain value are further exempt. The taxable house 
property is therefore comparatively very small, and it has 
not been attempted on this first occasion to assess it in 
a hard or strict way; rather the assessment has been 
indulgently confined to small towns and large villages not 
municipalities, but which contain a considerable number of 
non-agricultural houses. It has not been thought worth while 
or remunerative to hunt for one or two scattered houses liable 
to the tax in Ihe most purely agricultural villages. 

The account of the Road Cess operations in Chapter XXIT 
explains the machinery by which the rate is assessed and 
administered. 

Every effort has been made to make the people 
thoroughly acquainted with their obligations and rights, and 
to ensure that the money shall be fairly spent in the various 
localities for the common good by fair representatives of the 
people-themselves. Judging by the absence of complaint or 
excitement, we may hope that the objects of the Act have 
been understood«and appreciated. 
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Vital Statiitici. 


Chapter XXIII gives carefully and fully the resxilts of 

the attempts of the Bengal Glo- 
vernment to obtain more reliable 
Vital Statistics, and furnishes especially interesting particulrs 
of the experiment of obtaining, as accurately as possible, 
the deaths and births in selected areas of town and country 
in every district. 

Chapter XXIV deals with Emigration both to the 

. * Colonies and to the Tea Districts. 

The former has been very active ■ 
in the past year, and there has been a considerable new 
emigration to the Dutch Colony of Surinam. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has been very anxious to promote free emigra¬ 
tion to the tea distnets, and he has embarked on a 
plan of roads leading direct from the thickly peopled districts 
of the West, through the districts of Bengal north of the 
Ganges (where there is always a demand for labour) to the 
sparsely populated countries of the East. Since this scheme 
of roads was designed a new importance has been given to the 
whole subject of emigration by the failure of the crops, and by 
the strong light in which the apprehension of scarcity places 
the advantage of relieving districts where the census shows 
the population to be excessive, and facilitating the movement 
of the people to places where their labour is more valuable. 
Plans for effecting this object are now engaging particular 
attention. It has been mentioned that the new Act for 
regulating emigration to the tea districts has been passed. 
It permits and facilitates free emigration either without 
contract or under ordinary service contracts for periods not 
exceeding one year. 

In Chapter XXV, Sanitation, we unfortunately cannot 

Sanitation. conquests made 

m that science tliroughout the 
country generally, though we believe that a really great 
success has been achieved in Calcutta, as shown in the Chapter 
on Vital Statistics. The Sanitation chapter is then princi¬ 
pally devoted to a notice of the epidemic and other scourges 
from which we have chiefly suffered, and of the efforts made 
to combat them. An account of the Burdwan fever during 
the past year is given in some detail. All that was in the 

The Burdwan fever. power of the Government has 

been done. It is hoped that 
the fever is wearing itself out and subsiding in the tract most 
affected, but it is also, it is feared, marching onwards south 

/ 
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into Midnapore, as well as into the northern parts of Beerbhoom. 
The causes of this fever are still a mystery, but renewed efforts 
are being made to investigate them. 

Chapter XXVI, ‘ M edical Relief,’ gives an account of the 
„ - working of the various hospitals 

® • and other institutions for the* 


relief of disease, both in Calcutta and throughout the country. 
Much attention has been paid to the subject, and it is hoped 
that several improvements have been effected and much good 
has been done. 


EdncHtiuu. 


Cliapter XXVII shows very successful progress in Vac- 

Vsednation ciuation throughout large portions 

acoina ion. these provinces. 

The existing system of Education is described in the 

Statistical Summary under 
““ “ System of Public Instruction,” 

and Cliap XXVIII of the Annual Report gives the educational 
history of the past year. Thenew system oJE Primary Education, 
„ ^ which was not fully developed 

in tho previous year, has now 
been started withy very great success, as testified by a singular 
unanimity of opinion. The basis of the now system is a very 
old one, viz. tlie indigenous popular education of the country. 
The wish of the present Lieutenant-Governor was to aid, 
promote, and improve this indigenous system, and to educate 
the people through it instead of attempting to supersede it. 
And it has been found that tliis can be done at so cheap a rate 
that funds which would go but a very little way imder any 
other system will suffice for the wide spread of a useful and 
jjractical instruction. The Indian branch of the Aryan 
family are a literature-loving people. The Hindoos of old 
times were undoubtedly an educated race, and education has 
not altogether lost its hold among them. The village school¬ 
master seems to have been a universal institution in former 


days. That education formerly prevailed more than at 
present, may be gathered from the f^tthat there is now more 
education in the secluded, primitive, and more purely Hindoo 
parts of the country than in those over which the waves of 
conquest and so-called modem civilisation have rolled. In 
isolated Orissa, and in secluded parts of the Himalayas, 
village schools are very common, and most of the people can 
read and write. But in the more open and populous plains 
of Hindoostap (of which Behar is a part) ana Bengal, which 
have been the seat of great empires, education has much 
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retrograded ; the' old Hindoo school-masters have been dis¬ 
couraged, and the people have been reduced to ignorance and 
subjection. In Behar and other parts of Hindoostan the 
Persian character and a Persianisea or Arabicised language 
introduced by foreign conquerors has been adopted by the 
literate classes, and a great gulf has been placed between them 
and the popular language and literature. In Bengal, the 
conversion to Mahomedauism of the mass of the agricultural 
people has further disrupted the old system of education 
without supplying any other, for the Arabic and Persian 
literature are beyond the reach of simple cultivators. It has 
come to pass, then, that all the most populous and productive 
parts of these Provinces are extremely destitute of education; 
that in some of the most metropolitan districts the ignorance 
of the common people is most lamentable, (the percentage 
who can read and write being a mere fraction, some 2^ per 
cent); and that the great Mahomedan population of Bengal is 
especially without the means of instruction. The ordinary 
Bengalee Mahomedan is, however, by race, language, 
and habits a Bengalee pure and simple. These men of tlie 
ordinary agricultural ranks have no prejudices against the 
vulgar tongue or aspirations for something more.polite. Their 
ignorance is only due to this, that no priestly or governing 
powers have prompted them to vernacular education or 
provided it for them, while they suffer in coramoil with the 
Hindoos from the general decadence of the means of instruc¬ 
tion. The race of village schoolmasters orgooroos is still not 
extinct, but hitherto they have had little encouragement. 
The Bengal Educational Department, founded on a foreign 
system, has not even condescended to recognise for statistical 
purposes the village gooroos and their schools. The Educa¬ 
tional Officers had not thought them worthy to be called 
schools; and in returns professing to give not only Goveim- 
ment schools, but also the unaided institutions of the 


country, the old fashioned village schools were ignored as non¬ 
existent, and the, country was made to appear even more 
destitute of education than it really was. 


partly for want of funds, but more from the failure of the 
Educational Department to recognise as instruction anything 
that was not on their model. The consequence is that, tiS 
the last two years, the number of primary schools shown in 
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the returns was ridiculously small; and of the few so shown 
as Government primary schools, most were not truly primary, 
but were in fact Government schools of a higher character. 

The present Lieutenant-Governor by no means depre¬ 
ciates modern knowledge and improved methods, but he does 
think that it is right that the people should be taught read¬ 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, at the same time that superior 
instruction is given to the upper classes. He would attribute 
an even superior importance to the former object, seeing how 
much it has been neglected. The indigenous schoolmasters 
can, at anv rate, teach the children to read and write in good 
substantial vernacular characters, and they teach them an 
arithifietic somewhat different from ours, but of which the in¬ 
feriority is bj no means clear. The so-called Arabic numerals 
are really Hindoo, not Arabic; the decimal notation is in its 
own home in India, and many a village lad can count and 
cipher with a rapidity and accuracy which would put to shame 
many a skilled European accountant. It appeared then to 
Sir George Campbell that if we could widely extend this 
much of education, we should do very well for a beginning, 
even if the schoolmasters we take under our protection are 
themselves as yet wholly imorant of our English system and 
our new educational methods. The Lieutenant-Governor 
thought, moreover, that if these men were to some 
extent subsidised, they might not only be encouraged 
and their number increased, but they might be tested, 
directed, and gradually taught the simpler portions of our 
methods. 

The above, then, is the plan which the present Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor has adoptea. Village communities and 
individuals are invited to set up schools with Govern¬ 
ment assistance. The plan is to grant to village school¬ 
masters who maintain tolerably efficient schools in the 
native fashion and submit to a certain amount of inspec¬ 
tion and control, a subsidy or grant-in-aid far short of an 
adequate salary, but which, eked out by fees and custom¬ 
ary emoluments, may enable them to live. The grant is 
usually no more than from 2 to 3 or 4 Rupees per month, say 
on an average 5, 6, or 7 shillings per month, or a capitation 
allowance amounting to about as much; and at this rate a 
little money goes a long way. A certain sum has been 
allotted to each district, which the Magistrates and local 
Committees distribute to deserving schoolmasters who set up 
and maintain schools on these principles. 
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This scheme has succeeded beyond all expectation. 
Both the schoolmasters and the people have received it with 
a sort of enthusiasm. The people in districts which were 
supposed to be Boeotian in respect of the absence not only 
of education, but of all desire for education, have suddenly 
shown an avidity for the instruction oiffered to them which 
could not have oeen anticipated. Decent schoolmasters are 
forthcoming in sufficient numbers to take up all the 
grants available, and the full number of schools of which 
our means admit have been already established in almost 
every district, or very nearly so. Both our Officers and the 
native public fully admit and appreciate the success of the 
scheme. The Educational Officers themselves, at first very 
little inclined to take a hopeful view of the plan, now 
admit that it has so far succeeded. The few objectors are 
only those who are wedded to the old system by which a few 
profited at the expense of the many. Here is a severe view 
on the opposition side of the question which the Lieutenant* 
Governor takes to be really the greatest compliment to the 
new system which could be had. A native newspaper, the 
‘ Samaj Darpan^ or ‘ Mirror of Society,^ says:— 

“ The teachers of the schools established by Bhudeb 
Baboo (Inspector of Schools) are meeting with disappoint¬ 
ment, while those of the Gooroo patshalas are increasing their 
efforts to teach imperfect pronunciation and instil defective 
knowledge into the minds of the young, under the patronage 
of Government. In many places the Gooroos are becoming 
very troublesome. For fear they should lose the money 
allowed by Government, they go out and coax lads to come 
and sit down in their schools without any charge. There is 
no instruction imparted, while at the same time a stop is 
put to their looking after their fathers’ cows or other agri¬ 
cultural duties. While such is the state of things, it would 
appear that Mr. Campbell has directed his endeavours 
towards putting a stop to agriculture.” 

A very satisfactory feature of the new scheme is that 
the Mahomedans take to it just as kindly as the Hindoos. 
For instance, we find that of 36,997 pupils in the primary 
schools of the Rajshahye Division, regarding whom returns 
have been received, there are 18,380 Mahomedans to 18,613 
Hindoos. The higher education of the upper classes of 
Mahomedans in Bengal is a subject beset with very great 
difficulties, but there seems to be no special difficulty regard¬ 
ing the education of the Mahomedan masses. 
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Arrangements have been made to establish in each 
Nonufti Scbooit for Ftimuy School district a Normal School ’for 
o**®**®”- the Primary School teachers. 

While the lieutenant-Goyemor is by no means clear that 
our modes of teaching are better tnan theirs (so far as they 
go), it is well that an opportunity should be taken of ascertain¬ 
ing their qualifications, accustoming them to our ways, and 
showing them something of our methods. With this object 
they are invited as far as possible to take in rotation a short 
period of training or observation in the Normal Schools, and 
to the younger men at any rate something may be taught. 
If is necessary, too, to increase the number of competent 
teachers, in the hope that the Primary School system will 
eventually be much extended, and these Normal Schools 
serve as nurseries for the production of schoolmasters. 
In truth the 13,000 schools or thereabouts which our present 
funds have enabled us to establish (the number was above 
11,000 sometime back, and it is believed that the full number 
is almost completed by this time) are, among so vast a 
population, but a drop in the ocean of ignorance, and by 
no means likely “to put a stop to agriculture,” as the 
Mirror of Society apprehends. We have not funds to do 
more at present, or we should like to do very much more 
as soon as we can get the money and the machinery. But 

no school rate has been possible; 
EducaLl^ ”**** Prmwy ^hUe there has been no addition 

to the imperial grant for the 
purpose of extending primary instruction. In order to make 
this experiment,the Lieutenant-Governor has been able to pro-^ 
vide in the present year about £50,000,derived from economies 
in other services, and he has money in hand which, if not 
absorbed by famine requirements, would isuffice to carry on 
the schools for a year or two longer. Beyond that we can 
only trust that somehow the means will be found. An 
account of the situation of the educational finance question 
will be found in Chapter XXII (Provincial and Local 
Finance), page 360, under the head of Education Cesses. 

With respect to English and higher education. Sir 

George Campbell has sometimes 
been represented as hostile. In 
truth it is not so. He has sought 
to increase the means of primary instruction ^thout detracting 
from, those devoted to higher instruction. Anxious to promote 
higher instruction also, he has hoped that as it progresses 
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and the well established institutions become more and more 
self-supporting, the funds set free will become available 
for further extensions. He has not diminished by a 
farthing the allotments for higher instruction. Whatever 
changes he has made have only been in the direction of re¬ 
allotment and readjustment. He has sought to save something 
in the large sums devoted to the teaching of Metaphysics, 
Philosophy, and such subjects, by substituting very com¬ 
petent but less highly paid Native Professors for expensive 
European Professors, but the money saved has been devoted 
to obtaining Professors of Science including Agriculture and 
some meoial sulnects. If he has diminished the strength of 
some Colleges where he thought first-class Colleges were too 
many, he has much increased the strength, and he 
hopes the efficiency, of others, especially of the Presidency 
College (which he has for the fiist time provided with a 
very extensive and commodious building,) and the Hooghly 
College. This latter he seeks to make a Civil Service and 
special College for Agricultural aiid Practical Arts as well as 
a place of general education. In the two great Provincial 
centres of Patna and Dacca he is also trying to render the 
Colleges as complete and efficient as possible. We have 
succe^ed in directing more attention to the specially useful 
arts of engineering and medicine, and have diverted to these 
subjects some of the youthful native talent hitherto too much 
devoted to law. The Engineering College at the Presidency 
has of late been mucli extended. A new vernacular school of 
medicine, with several hundred pupils, has just been opened 
to relieve the overcrowded Medical College (said to be the 
largest medical school in the world), while arrangements have 
been made for similar schools at Patna and Dacca. 


Details regarding the scientific and other teaching which 
. ... has been undertaken will be 


ScientiSc practical inatruction. <> i • . i i . 

found in the proper chapter. 
It may suffice to say here that arrangements for teacning 
the sucjects of the alternative semi-scientific course which the 
University has now prescribed for degrees have been made at 
all the first-class colleges; while special chairs for teaching 
higher branches of chemistry, botany, and agriculture, have 
been instituted at the Presidency and Hooghly Colleges, 
carefully selected professors havmg been obtained from 
England by the kind aid of very eminent scientific men, to 
whom this Government is under the greatest obligation for 
their assistance. 


found in tiie proper cnaptei 
It may suffice to say here that arrangements for teacnin 
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In view to the increasing prominence of physical science 
and practical teaching in the higher institutions, the Lieu> 
tenant-Govemor has sought to introduce an infusion of such 
teaching into our schools also. He hopes that arrangements, 
yet on a small scale, will be soon extended for introducing 
‘ object’ lessons by means of pictures and diagrams into many 
of our lower schools. In the middle and higher schools the 
teaching of Physical Geography (in the wide sense of the term) 
is being introauced, and Surveying is now very generally 
taught. This last subject has been selected as one which 
forms a useful link between mere book-learning and prac¬ 
tical work, and a sort of test of ability to apply what has 
been taught; while it is, at the same time, an art of the utmost 
use not only to every one who looks to Government service, 
but to every one who is connected with land in a high or low 
degree, as 'almost every one is in this country. 

The teaching of Gymnastics has also been introduced 
_ .. , - into our colleges and some of our 

schools with extraordinary 
success. The Lieutenant-Governor thought that exercises of 
this kind were of all things best calculated to supply to the 
Bengalee what was most wanting to him, but be hardly 
hoped that gymnastic teaching would be accepted with much 
readiness at first. It proves, however, that the Bengalee 
youth have shown a most ready ^preciation of, and a real 
aptitude for, these exercises. Sir Greorge Campbell believes 
that at no European school could better performers be found, 
and he is very sanguine that we have discovered the means of 
inducing these native youths to take a pride in physical 
energy, activity, and endurance. The Bengalee intellect is 
acute; these pnysical qualities were the great want, and if 
such qualities are generally acquired, the Bengalee race may 
have a great future before it. 

For Government employment, especially, physical 
qualities are very important, and such qualifications have been 
much insisted on. There has been some disposition to 
ridicule the rules which require young candidates for the 
Native Civil Service to ride twelve miles at a rapid pace and 
in a successful manner, or to walk twelve miles in three and 
a half hours without difficulty or prostration; but Sir George 
Campbell fully believes that such tests are good and necessary 
tests, and that he cannot do a greater kindness to the natives 
of Bengal than by holding out to them such standards by which 
they may gradually fit themselves to emulate Europeans. 
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As regards the teaching of English, it has been a great 
„ mistake to suppose that Sir George 

ng It uca ion. Campbell was hostile to the spread 

of that language among the natives. On the contrary, 
his feeling is strongly this, that in these provinces we have as 
it were cut adrift from native traditions and manners as 


regards our official business and our higher education; it is 
now impossible to conduct either one or the other without 
English. And since that must be the medium of business 
and instruction. Sir George Campbell thinks it most 
undesirable that our choice of men should bo restricted to a 


very limited • class. In order to widen the field of selection 
and bring larger classes of natives within reach of Western 
knowledge, he would extend the knowledge of English 
among all who seek to go beyond the lower branches of 
education by every moans in the power of Government. 
The simple vernacular languages do not supply words through 
which a higher instruction can be imparted. If wo would 
avoid English we can only supply the want in Bengal by im¬ 
porting Sanscrit, a language almost as strange to the ordinary 
natives as English, and far more complicated; while in Behar 
the language is supplemented by Arabic brought in (through 
the Persian) by tue Mahomedan conquerors of India. It 
has seemed to the Lieutenant-Governor that it is not for 


us to impose upon the natives of India the very difficult 
foreign language of a previous set of conquerors; and 
in Bengal he is unwilling to burden the youth of our 
schools with two strange languages. While therefore ho 
weuld encourage and give facilities for the study of the 
classical languages of the East by those who would study 
them for literary purposes (very few they are, it is to be 
feared,) he has declined to allow them to be made compulsory 
on those who would pursue a bread-earning education in our 
schools, and whose wish is to learn English. 

Sir George Campbell certainly inclines to the belief 
that, in the present circumstances of Bengal; the real 
vernacular (to the exclusion of an artificially concocted 
language) for lower education, and English for those who 
would go higher, is the best arrangement that can be made. 


It has been said that, while the problem of educating the 
„. . lower Mahomedans is simple 

enoi^n, the education of the 
higher Mahomedans is full of difficulty. A people who form 
a small minority in p. country, and yet affect a foreign 
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literature of their own, radically different in its substance 
and its written character from those of both the rulers and the 
ruled, must be at a ^eat disadvantage. Religious reasons 
combine with socim prejudices to make the study of 
Arabic and Persian a necessity to these people. Already 
behind in the race, they are left more and more 
behind when English and Bengalee are the languages 
effective for bread-winning. All that can be done is to supply 
them with places of instruction where their prejudices are 
respected, where so much of the language they affect is supplied 
to them as they think really necessary, while special facilities 
are given to them for acquiring at the same time English 
and Western knowledge of a bread-winning character. This 
attempt the Government is now making. During the 
year arrangements have been made by wliich it is Yioped 
to bring the Mahomedans more than hitherto within the 
modem system of education. On the recommendation of 
this Government, the Government of India has sanctioned 
the application of the ftinds of the Hooghly Mohsin 
Endowment to the establishment of special Mahomedan 
schools at several of the chief centres of the Mahomedan 
population, and has been good enough to supply the means 
of continuing at the same time on its present footing the 
existing Hooghly College, to which a special Mahomedan 
hostel is attached. 

It is also proposed to improve the Mahomedan Madrissa 
(maintained by Government in Calcutta,) under the guidance 
of a competent European Principal, who shall combine 
Western science and knowledge with a sufficient taste for 
Oriental languages to bring him into sympathy with his 
pupils. 

Arrangements for effecting these objects are now in 


progress. 

Chapter XXIX, Literature and Art, gives what can be 
given on these subjects. The Lieutenant-Governor has been 
surprised to find from the reports of the Divisional Commis¬ 
sioners how very superficial as regards any direct influence over 

The Native Pre«. the people is the Native Press 

of these provinces and all the 
education and literary advance which has been yet achieved. 
In several great Divisions, Provinces it may lie said, each 
containing several millions of people^ not a single newspaper 
or preriodical is published, and very few are read. In other 
Divisions the press is confined to two or three papers of the 
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humblest character and smallest circulation. It is only in 
Calcutta and the neighbourhood, and to some extent in Dacca, 
that there is a considerable Native Press; and in those places 
it would seem that the influence and circulation of the 
various publications is in the inverse ratio to their popular 
character. Two or three native papers published in English, 
and representing the upper and educated classes, have con¬ 
siderable position and influence. But not more than two or 
three vernacular papers of a higher description seem to 
have any great success; while the minor papers, which might 
be supposed to be addressed to the people, nave a very small 
circulation. Such a thing as a really popular paper is, in 
fact, unknown; and wo should be greatly mistaken if we 
suppose, that anything is likely to be brought home to the 
people at largo by the spontaneous action of the press, or 
that their feelings are represented by the press. 

On other hand, it may be a consolation to know that the 
hostile criticism of the actions of Government and excessive 
self-assertion so prom'inent in many of the native papers 
really mean very little; and so far as they do represent real 
feelings, they are the feelings of a very limited class, educated 
by ourselves to believe that the Hindoos invented and 
practised everything that is great and noble, while the 
northern Europeans were barbarians, and consequently that 
the Hindoos are a very simerior race only depressed by 
temporary circumstances. The question, however, has arisen 
whether some things which are published with little serious 
meaning can safely be allowed to be translated and republished 
and read by people in other parts of India, who may attach 
to them a more serious import. Some passages in native 
journals have been noticed which seem to call for interfer¬ 
ence if such things are repeated. 

Setting aside the exuberance of the educated youth, and 
accepting the most influential part of the Press as the expo¬ 
nent of the views and interests of a limited class of land¬ 
holders and others, it may be said that on the whole the spirit 
of the Bengalee Press is not really bad. If education and 
independence spread among the people, as they have begun 
to spread, it is not unlikely that we may have in time a really 
popular Press. 

It was formerly the custom to limit the annual reports 
ConciMioa. the history of the official year, 

tliough necessarily a consider¬ 
able time elapsed before the reports were compiled and 
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published. In the last two reports the practice has been so 
far altered, that while the exact returns are those for the 
official year, the general history of the province is carried 
down, as far as possible, to the time of the publication ol^the 
report. The last report for 1871-72 covered in this way 
some twenty months, from early in 1871 to October 1872. 
The present report carries on the history from that date to 
the present time, the end of December 1873. Thus, these 
two volumes may be said to give the histo^ of nearly three 
years of the Administration of Bengal. The failure of the 
crops has now led to the absorbing occupation of the Govern¬ 
ment and its Officers in measures to alleviate the scarcity, and 
it is not likely that, these operations apart, much more that is 
new can be initiated or executed by the present Lieutenant- 
Governor. The two volumes then may be taken as together 
comprising a nearly complete account of three years of 
administration in which much has been attempted and some¬ 
thing performed. 

Before closing the report, the Lioutonant-Govemor would 
express his great obligations to the Secretaries to the 
Government of Bengal, by whose aid all that has been 
done has been devised and carried out. Mr. Bernard has 
been in the past year, as he has been all along, an aid to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the most sterling value, and to him 
the Lieutenant-Governor has been most especially indebted. 
Sir George Campbell is sure that he will bo an ornament 
to am’' post which he may fill, however arduous and important. 
Mr. Dampier was absent for a time on other duties, but both 
before his departure and since his return, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has greatly relied on his thorough knowledge of 
Bengal, and most complete and earnest devotion to the public 
semce. To him, as the Senior Secretary, much has been 
trusted with the full confidence of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Mr. Mackenzie, who, as Junior Secretary, was entrusted with 
many duties, has also acted for a considerable period as 
Secretary, and no more useful and able assistant could be 
found. To him also the Lieutenant-Governor is very greatly 
indebted. Mr. Cotton’s services in the preparation of this 
report have been already acknowledged. 

These last lines are penned on 31st December 1873. 
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PHYSICAL FEAXeES OF THE COUNTRY, AREA, CLIMATE, 
AND CHIEF STAPLES. 


Tse temtory under the admuaistration of the Lieutenant-Governor 
,, , . of Bengal comprises Bengal Proper, 

Ara^andboundane,. Behar, Assam, Orissa, and Chota oJ 

Chutia Nagpore. Its extreme limits extend from 19° 18' to 28° 15' 
north latitude, and between 82° and 97° east longitude. 

The entire province thus constituting the Bengal Government is 
bounded on the north by Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan, and towards 
Assam the Duffla, Akha, Meeree, and Mishmee hils, inhabited by the 
tribes bearing those names, who occupy the lower ranges of the eastern 
Himalaya. On the east the boundary is less defined; the Assam fron¬ 
tier is bordered by the hilly country of the Abors, Singphos, Kamptees 
and Nagas. The friendly state of Munipore next adjoins, and between 
it and the hill tracts of Chittagong, abutting the districts of Cachar 
and Sylhet, the hills are occupied by the Lushai and Kookie tribes, 
who have for many years past proved most troublesome and intractable 
neighbours, but with whom, as a result of the Lushai expedition, we 
have now established closer relations. The Arracan hills and the Naaf 
river complete the boundary on this side, separating Bengal from 
Burmah. The south is washed by the sea and embraces the head of the 
Bay, which derives its name from the province. At a point near to 

S am, on the sea-coast, the boundary line divides Bengal from 
cas, and proceeding northwards, verges on the Central Provinces, 
the independent state of Rewab, and the North-Western Provinces. 

The total area of the provinces is 251,768 square miles, as given 
in recently corrected and readjusted returns, though some portions are 
still unsurveyed and only approximately determined. The Regulation 
and Non-Regulation districts comprise 213,507 square miles, and 
the Tributary States and since reclaimed territories make up the 
remainder. 

The returns of cultivated and uncultivated areas and of (road 
MiU$, and ^ater) communications are not 

E?uS«Jfi{Xay ::: accurate to be embodied 

Caiotttu and sontb'Eagtern Baiiway 2S m the present report. The extent of 
KnihateeandAiimgaugeHaiiwa; 87 railways Completed in 1872 amounted 
td 1,298 miles, as shown on the margin. 
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Broadly speaking, the chief characteristics of these provinces are 
the plain of the Ganges proceeding from the north-west, and the valley 
of the Brahmaputra from the north-east, meeting in the great delta 
of Bengal. On the west rise the high lands of Chota Nagpore and 
Orissa; on the east the Chittagong, Tipperah, Oaro, Khasi, and other 
hills; on the north the Darjeeling district is onr sole possession in the 
Bengal Himalayas. 


Bengal Proper is the great alluvia and deltaic plain between the 

Himalayas and the Bay of Bengal, 
Bengal Proper. , Some minor hilly tracts on eimer 

side. Behar is the upper Gangetic plain west of Bajmehal, and lying 

between Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces. To Behar also is attached 


a narrow range of hills. Orissa comprises a long, flat, diluvial strip 

between the hills and the sea, forming 
one settled district, and a large hilly 
tract in the rear occnpied by the Tributary Mehals. Chota or Chutia 
^ „ Nagpore is the elevated and hilly 

0 ogpore. country west of Bengal and Behar 

and north of Orissa. Assam is the long valley of the Brahmaputra, 

to which several hill districts are now 
attached. 


The Ganges enters Lower Bengal from the North-Western Pro- 

vinces near Ghazeepore; shortly after 
it receives the Gbgra on the north 
hank, the Soane on the south, and the Gunduck again on the north, 
at Hajeepore—all rivers of considerable volume—and maintains a 
course generally easterly, but diversified with windings. The Coosee 
jdns it below Bhaugnlpore, after which the river turns the comer of the 
Bajmehal hills and assumes a nearly southerly direction with its 
greatest body of water, till the Bhagiruttee fiows away on the west side 
to form the Hooghly, the most navigable of the many mouths, while 
the main stream continues south-east to Goalundo; there the Jumoona, 
the principal branch of the Brahmaputra, is met, and the amalga¬ 
mated column empties itself by many channels into the Bay of Bengal. 


The Brahmaputra, formed by the union of several great streams, 
enters Assam at its north-east extremity. It flows towards the south¬ 
west, through the length of the Assam valley, after which it clings to 
the contour of the Garo Hills, and then proceeds due southwards to its 
junction with the Ganges near Goalundo. 


From these rivers the Gangetic delta is formed, and consists more 
immediately of the districts inclnded in the Presidency division, with 
Moorshedabad, and Furreedpore and Backergunge of the Dacca divi¬ 
sion. Between the cultivated districts and the sea is a tract bearing 
the general name of the Soonderbuns, which hitherto, owing to inroads 
of the sea, the jungle, and wild beasts, with the unhealthiuess of the 
climate, have baffled the enterprise of modern man. 


Other rivers there are, though not of such length or magnitude. 
The Soorma's course is somewhat similar to that of the Brahmaputra 
on a smaller scale, rising as it does in the north-east of the Cachar HilU 
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and flowing westward, past Sylhet and Chuttack, till it also suddenly 
adopts a southern turn to join the Brahmaputra and form the Megna. 
The Soorma valley, to the south of the Garo-Khasi'Jynteah Hills, is 
the high road to Oachar, and the stream affords good water carriage 
for the greater part of its length. 

The Chittagong rivers, including the Fenny, which separates it from 
Tipperah, fall into the east of the Bay of Bengal, but have no connec* 
tion with the water system above described. The largest of them, the 
Knrnafoolee, on which Chittagong is situated, rises in the highlands to 
the north of the Blue Mountain, and gathers the contributions of the 
minor hiU streams on either bank. Its course is south-westerly, as 
determined by the conformation of the hills, and changed perpetually 
by the protruding spurs. 

On the western side of the Gangetic delta again the rivers have 
little or no connection with the main system of the country. The 
Damoodah, the Boopnarain, and the Cossye, may all be said to join the 
Hooghly between Calcutta and Saugor Island, but they are isolated 
rivers which have sprung from the plateau of Chota Nugpore, do not 
help to form the delta, and are independent entirely in character. 

The Sooburnreeka, the Byturnee, and the Mahanuddy, have 
direction generally parallel to one another and a south-easterly course, 
the two former rising in Chota Nagpore, the latter in the Central 
Provinces. The Mahanuddy is navigable for boats of a sort for 460 
out of its 530 miles, and near Cuttack is about two miles in breadth in 
the rains. 

Turning to the mountains and hills of the Lower Provinces, 

in the small part of the Himalayan 
“““ chain within the jurisdiction of the 

Lieutenant-Governor, the elevations vary greatly, from Daijeeling 
7,000 feet above the sea, on the south, to lofty Kinchiujinga, 38,000 
feet high, on the north-west. Gneiss is the chief formation of the 
rock, while on the banks of the Bunjeet river slate is found, and 
at the foot of the hills iron ore; moreover the presence of copper is 
ascertained. 

The Bajmehal hills form the eastern projection of the Central 
Indian formation ending near the town of that name, round which the 
Ganges flows. They are the first connected high ground that strikes 
the eye of the traveller ascending the Ganges. South-west of 
these are broken, detached hills of considerable height, the largest 
of which is Parasnath, rising out of the surrounding country 
often in an almost perfect conical form to a height of about 4,400 feet. 
Many of these can be seen on the chord line between Kaneegunge 
and Luckeeserai, and appear geographically as irregular links between 
the Bajmehal hills and the plateau of Chota Nagpore, which is hilly 
almost throughout, scantily populated, and covered with jungles over 
most of its surface. The extensive collieries at Baneegunge, on the 
confines of the Burdwan division and Chota Nagpore, furnish at present 
an unlimited supply of coal, which is of a moderately fair descrip¬ 
tion. These regions where coal seams are abundant may generally 
be said to be from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the sea. To the 
south of Chota Nagpore again, on the west side of Orissa, are the 
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Orissa Tributary Mehals, a hilly country containing a considerable 
population. There are forests of s&l on the hillSf which run parallel to 
the line of coast from north>east to south* west, to near the south-west 
extremity of the province, the Chilka lake, on the banks of which, as 
along the sea shore of Cuttack, much salt is manufactured. 

The mountainous tract to the east of Bengal has some summits with 
anelevationofll,000or 12,000 feet, and our settled hill districts rise 
to 6,000 feet. They abound in coal and iron ore intermixed with 
limestone of excellent quality. The eastern boundary of Bengal, at the 
extreme north-eastern corner of Assam, is formed by a spur from the 
Himalayas, and from this point the hilly range is never entirely broken 
to the south of Chittagong. First to the north-east are the hill regions 
of the Bingphoo and Abor tribes, then the Naga hill districts to the 
south of the Assam valley, continued by the Munipore, Cachar, and 
Tipperah hill to the Chittagong Hill Tracts: meanwhile the Garo- 
Khasi-Jynteah range strikes out parallel to the Himalayas up to the 
bend of the Brahmaputra; a considerable area of this high country 
is as yet insufficiently explored. The inhabitants are for the most part 
primitive in their habits, and belong to aboriginal races, of Indo- 
Chinese type. The jungles arc intensely thick. Of the more remote 
parts of these bills little is known except from the reports of survey 
parties and such personal narratives as are depicted in Captain 
Lewin’s " Chittagong Hill Tracts.” 

The Assam valley is almost a perfect flat, studded with clumps of 

little conical hills rising abruptly from 
““** the general level to the height of 200 

to 700 feet, rich in rivers and in mineral treasures, coal of a fair 
class being found; the climate, too, is very favorable to the indigenous 
tea-plant, which grows luxuriantly. The greater part of Bengal and 
Bchar are uninterrupted fiats, subject to inundation, rich in black 
mould, some portions naturally more fertile than others,—^the Dacca 
division being so fertile that it has been called “ the granary of Bengal.” 
Drawing a line southwards between Baneoorah and Burdwan, carrying 
it on past Midnapore and down towards Balasore, it will be noticed 
that to the west the ground partakes of the character of the Chota 
Nagpore plateau, granite being found overlaid with carboniferous sand¬ 
stone, containing iron and coal in great abundance, and the climate in 
cons^uence being of a drier character. 

There are no lakes of importance besides the Chilka, though there 

arc numerous ^7tee/«, or shallow sheets 
*'■ of water, which expand or diminish 

owing to the season. The most remarkable are the Monda, Dulabari, 
and Chnllum Jheeis in Bajsbahye, the Aka in Jessore, and the great 
jfieels in Backergunge. 

CLIHAIX. 

Although Bengal is situated for the most part without the tropical 
_ . zone, its climate is characteristically 

empernuTO. tropical. The mean temperature of 

the whole ycar_ varies between 8(r (in Orissa) and 74° (in parts of 
Assam), that of Calcutta being 79°. 
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In the annual range of their temperature, as well as in point 
of humidity and rainfall, the eastern and western portioiM of the 
province are Strongly contoasted. In Cachar, nearly 200 miles from 
the sea, the mean temperature of June is 82°, that of January 64'5°, 
and the highest and lowest temperatures recorded during five years, viz. 
99° and 43°,. show an absolute range of 56° only. At Chittagong, on 
the sea coast, the recorded range does not exceed 49°. On the other 
hand Patna has a mean temperature of 87*2 in June and 60'7 in 
January, and in 1869 the highest and lowest temperatures registered 
were 116’3° on the 12th May, and 86'9° on the 8rd and 4th of January; 
the absolute range of this year was therefore 79'4°. It is probable that 
some parts of Behar—the neighbourhood of Gya, for instance- 
experience a range somewhat greater than that of Patna. 

The highest temperature recorded in Calcutta during the last 18 years 
is 106°, which has been reached twice only, viz. once in 1867, and again 
in May of the present year (1878). The lowest temperature, 62’7, has 
been recorded also twice, viz. in January 1860 and 1864, and 52'8 has 
been observed twice, viz. in January 1857 and 1861. The extreme abso¬ 
lute range of the temperature of the capital is therefore a little over 53°, 
and the mean temperatures of December and May are 68*5 and 86 
respectively. The annual rise and fall of temperature exhibits some 
other local variations. Thus in Orissa and the western part of the 
Oangetic delta December is the coldest month of the year; elsewhere 
the mean temperature of January is somewhat lower. This difference is 
due to the sea winds setting in on this part of the coast very early in 
the year, whereas in Behar their influence is not felt till much later 
in the season. 

During the rains the temperature of the Hazareebaugh plateau, to 
the west of the delta, falls more rapidly than that of any other part of 
Bengal. Between May and October the fall at Hazareebaugh is rather 
more than 11°, while at Berhampore, under about the same latitude, it 
is only 4^°, at Calcutta little more than 8°, and even at Patna it does 
not exceed 8°. This peculiarity appears to be due principally to the 
cloudiness of the plateau in the daytime, whereby the sun’s heat is 
rendered less intense, and to the greater radiation at night. This 
fact has an important bearing on the value of Hazareebaugh as a 
station for European troops, and as a sanatarium for invalids from 
the plains. 

The high humidity of the atmosphere in Bengal, and more 
especially in its eastern districts, has become proverbial j and if the term 
be used in reference to the quantity of vapour in the air as measured 

Humidity popular belief is 

justified by observation. But if used 
in the more usual sense of relative humidity, that is, os referring 
to the percentage of vapour in the air in proportion to that which 
would saturate it, the average annual humidity of a large part of Bengal 
is sensibly lower than that of England. A comparative table is sub¬ 
joined of the mean vapour tension and relative humidity of Loudon 
and Calcutta in each month of the year, and the mean of the whole 
year; the data for the former place being taken from an essay on the 
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climate of London by the late Professor Daniell, those for the latter 
from the results of the hourly observations registered at the Surveyor* 
General's Office, Calcutta, and computed in the Meteorological Office of 
Bengal. The former are deduced from 17 years', the latter from 14 
years' observations. 
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The quantity of vapour in the air of Calcutta, relatively to the dry 
air, is then, on the average of the year, about twice as great as in that of 
London; but the relative humidity of the former equals that of the 
latter only in the three first mouths of the rains, which are among the 
driest months of an European climate. 

The absolute humidi^ of the atmosphere is greatest on the coast 
of Orissa and the Soonderbuns, and diminishes inland as the distance 
from the sea increases. In the cold weather and spring months this 
decrease is rapid everywhere except in Eastern Bengal. In Gachar, 
however, the quantity of moisture in the air is as great as on the coast of 
Chittagong, and even exceeds it, excepting between the months of Febru* 
ary and May. During the hot weather months the proportion of vapour 
to dry air increases steadily and rapidly in all that part of Bengal in 
which the hot westerly winds are not a regular phenomenon of the season; 
that is to say, on the Gangetic delta, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
maritime plain of Orissa j but on the high ground further west, and in 
Behar, as well as generally in the North-West Provinces, its increase 
is slower up to May or June, and it then rises rapidly almost to an 
equality with that of the maritime region. This is clearly traceable to 
the winds, since in the former region winds from the sea predominate 
throughout the hot season, mitigating its temperature indeed, but at 
the same time rendering the atmosphere damper, and producing, when 
the air is caloo^ that oppressive feeling of sultriness which is so trying 
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to persons accustomed to the drier atmosphere of Beharand the North- 
West. 

The districts of Eastern Bengal, including Cachar and Sylhet and the 
Himalayan Terai, are those of the heaviest rainfall. Their average annual 
fall almost everywhere amounts to 100 inches, and on.the exposed 
hill flanks, and at their foot, even this large amount is greatly surpassed. 
Thus SylW has an annual average of 141 inches, Daijceling 126 
- , ,,, inches, the Bungbee cinchona plan- 

" ■ tation 175 inches, Buxa fort 280 

inches (the average of three years), and Cherra Poonjee the enormous 
amount of 527 inches; this last is the highest average rainfall hitherto 
recorded in the world. The rainfall is also higher on the plains of 
the coast than on those lying more inland. Thus Saugor Point has an 
average of 87 inches, and Calcutta 66; False Point 74 inches, and Cuttack 
62’5. Thejowest rainfall in the provinces under the Bengal Government 
is that of the southern portion of Behar, including Monghyr, Gya, and 
Patna, where the annual fall does not much exceed 40 inches, and in the 
case of the last mentioned station is only 87 inches. North of the Ganges 
it increases gradually up to the Himalaya, and on the south up to the 
high ridge of forest-clad country which is drained by the Soane, the 
Damoodah, and their tributaries. In this tract, where the monsoon 
winds from the opposite coasts of India meet, the foil of the few 
stations that have hitherto furnished registers ranges between 60 and 60 
inches. In Calcutta the highest rainfall on record is that of 1871, 
when it amounted to 98'81 inches; the lowest (if the register can be 
trusted) during the last 86 years is that in 1887 (the first year of the 
series), when the registered fall was as low as 48'61 inches. In sub¬ 
sequent years the lowest falls were those of 1838 (53 inches), 1853 
(52'08 inches), and 1860 (52*61 inches). In the present year (1873) 
the rainfall up to the middle of November has only been 44*31 inches. 
The Cherra Poonjee register of 1861 records a full of 805 inches, of 
which 866 inches fell in the month of July alone. It is said that 160 
inches have been known to fall in six days. 12 inches of rain in one 
day is far from unusual at Cherra Poonjee. On the I3th June 1861 
an equal quantity fell in Calcutta within 24 hours. At Mozuflerpore 
in September 1871 19 inches of rain fell in 86 hours. 


By far the greater part of the rainfall of Bengal falls between the 
months of June and October. Showers occur also in the hot weather 
months, and in the months of February and March hailstorms are not 
unfrequent. In the eastern districts rain occurs occasionally in the 
cold weather months, but is less common in the Delta and the country 
further westward, excepting in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. 
In the eastern districts and in Assam rain is more abundant in all the 
earlier months of the year; in April the rain sets in heavily and reaches 
its maumum about June or July. Further to the west the rains usually 
set in in June, and July and August are the months of the heaviest fall 
E*“pt at the hill stations, and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the hills, the average proportion of cloud-covered sky varies between 
one-third and one-half of the whole. At Darjeeling on an average 
the proportion of clouded sky to sunny sky is as 2 to 1. In Lower Bengid 
generally it is about 1 to 2, being however rather higher on the cowt. 
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December and January are, on tbe whole, the brightest months of the 
year, bujt November, February, and March, are almost equally serene. 
June, July, and August, are the months of greatest obscurity. In the 
former months the proportion of cloud ison an average from tO to 15 per 
cent., in tbe,latter months from 65 to 85 per cent. 

The wind system of Bengtd is so often referred to as a familiar 

illustration of the monsoons, that it 
The wind syahim of Bengal.—The mon- might seem almost superfluous to re> 
eoone. describe a subject treated of in every 

text book on meteorology. But it 
appears from recent investigations that, however well-known at 
sea, the character and origin of the monsoons on the land have been 
very generally misunderstood. The monsoons are not two undivided 
currents flowing to and from Central Asia during about equal periods 
of the year, but appear rather to consist at each period of at least two 
principal currents,—^the one tending to or from Northern India, the 
other to or from the interior of China j and there are probably other 
minor currents originating or terminating at other centres. The 
Indian branch of the winter monsoon originates in the plains of the 
Punjab, the Gangetic valley, the uplands of Central India, and also in 
Upper Assam, and blows as a very gentle wind towards the two great 
Bays that wash the cast and west coasts of the peninsula. During 
this season a southerly wind prevails steadily on the Himalaya at 
heights above 6,000 or 8,000 feet, descending lower on the western 
than on the central part of the range. This appears to be the upper 
return current of the winter monsoon, and corresponds to the anti- 
trade of the trade-wind region. It descends on the plains of upper 
India, where the atmosphere is characteristically calm at this season, 
and brings the winter rains, on which the rubbee crops depend. It is 
less frequently felt in Lower Bengal, where the wind is variable from 
north and north-westbut to the eastward, in Cachar, southerly winds 
are very prevalent at the winter season. In Northern India the two 
branches of the northerly monsoon appear to diverge towards the 
opposite coasts, from a line characterized by a ridge of higher mean 
barometric pressure, which passes from the Punjab through Benares to 
Cuttack. This monsoon ceases on the coast line of Bengal in the 
month of February, when in the lower atmosphere sea winds set in. 
At first these are restricted to the immediate neighbourhood of the 
coast, but as the season advances and the heat of the interior plains 
rises under the influence of the returning sun, they penetrate further 
and further inland, and are drawn from greater distances at sea. In 
the interior of India the wind becomes more westerly and blows 
towards lower Bengal and Chota Nagpore, not as a steady current, but 
as day winds, which in April and May are highly heated by the parched 
and heated soil, and constitute the well-known hot winds of those 
months. Where these two currents meet, the thunderstorms well 
known as north-westers are generated. Like the thunderstorms of 
Europe and the dust-storms of the Punjab, they are due to convec¬ 
tion currents, and in Bengal owe their prevailing movement from the 
west or north-west quarter to the strength of the ^nd wind, which 
maintoiitS its course in the upper atmosphere above the opposite 
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sea-wind, which is felt at the land surface. At this time the north-west 
wind continues to blow unsteadily in the south of the Bay, hut calms 
are not nnfrequent, and it is not till June that the southerly winds of 
the Bay become continuous with the south-east trades of the South 
Indian Ocean, and that the south-west monsoon, properly so called, 
sets in in India. This blows from both coasts, and tiie two branches 
meet along a line which about coincides with the southern margin of the 
Gangetic plain. Both tend towards the Punjab, the region of the 
greatest heat at this season, and becoming gradually drained of their 
vapour in their passage over the land, that which remains on their 
reaching the plains of that province suffices only to afford a scanty 
rainfall, inadequate to mitigate the temperature, and only rendering the 
heat more oppressive by increasing the relative humidity and diminish¬ 
ing the evaporative power of the air. 

As an element of climate, apart from its secondary effects on the 
winds, and consequently on the humidity, rainfall. See., the pressure of 

the atmosphere is, as far as is known 
tmoip eneprewnre. present, of Subordinate importance. 

In Bengal, as in most tropical countries, its variation, except during 
the passage of cyclones, is small, scarcely amounting to an inch 
on the extremes of the year. The average pressure of the air in 
Calcutta, 18 feet above sea-level, is equal to that of a column of mercury 
at the freezing point, 29 793 inches in height, or to 14*61 Ib on the 
square inch. It is highest in December, when the mean pressure 
similarly estimated amounts to 30*041 inches, and lowest in June and 
July, when it averages 29*551 inches. 

The storms prevalent in Bengal are of two classes: first, those of 

the hot weather, already noticed, which 
are formed over the land, and are 
of the nature of convection currents, like the summer storms of 
Europe; and second, those more extensive and destructive storms that 
originate over the Bay of Bengal, and are most frequent at the 
changes of the monsoons. These latter have received the distinctive 


name of cyclones, and the name is perhaps as good as any other, since 
in them a vorticose motion of the wind is a strongly marked character, 
and one of great practical importance; but it is by no means a 
character peculiar to these storms, since it may frequently be observed 
in a slight degree in the ordinary north-westers; and tornados, which 
are apparently nearly a severe form of the north-wester, differ from a 
typical cyclone only in their originating over the land, in their inferior 
size and shorter duration. The dust-storms of the Upper Provinces also 
have been shewn to consist of one principal and numerous minor 
vortices, exactly like the larger storms of oceanie origin. The pressure 
of the wind in tornados, and even in ordinary north-westers, is 
sometimes comparable with that of cyclones, and within a limited area 
the former are not less destructive. There is an important difference 
in the character of the surface wind in these two forms of land storms. 
In the north-wester the violent wind usually precedes the storm, 
blowing outwards, and being in fact a descending current brought 
down by the friction of the falling rain. The centripetal currents 
which feed the storm are not felt .at the ground surface, though they 
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may firequeatly be tnoed in the motions of the lower donds. In the 
tornado, on the other hand, as in the true cyclone, the violent surface 
winds are centripetal and vorticose. 

Cyclones begin in all cases over the Bay of Bengal, and the more 
_ violent and extensive storms, whieh 

^ alone reach the land, probably requite 

many d^s to form before they move forward from their place of 
origin. Some of the most destructive that have passed over Bengal 
have proceeded from the neighbourhood of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. Their relative frequency in the different months of the year is 
shewn in the following table, which includes storms of all parts of the Bay, 
and those that have been felt on all parts of its coasts, Bengal included. 


Januaiy 
Fsbmorv 
March 
April ... 
May ... 
June ... 


2 July ... 

0 August 

1 September 

6 October 

17 November 

4 December 


2 

8 

20 

U 

8 


Of these seventy-three storms, twenty-three have been fslt in 
Bengal or on its coasts, and all between the months of April and 
November, inclusive. Their course is usually north, across the Oangetie 
delta, norih-west from the Orissa coast. The motion of the wind 
is in an involute spiral, revolving in a direction opposite to that of the 
hands of a clock, as in all (^clonic storms in the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere. The greatest pressure of the wind in these storms is 
yet to be ascertained. The highest that has been registered in 
Calcutta by an Osier's anemometer is 60 lbs. to the square foot, but this 
was in a storm of no remarkable violence, and one which did but little 
injury in Calcutta. The centre of the storm at the time was passing 
some 15 miles to the east of the city, and the barometer stood at 28*712. 
In the far more severe storms of the End November 1867 and the 5th 
October 1864 the anemometer was blown away, under a pressure of 
86 lbs. to the square foot, so that no register of their maximum force 
was obtained. There is a prevalent impression that cydonic storms 
have been more frequent of late years than formerly, but the belief 
does not appear to rest on any sound basis of fact. Since the destructive 
storm of October 1864 the attention of the public has been attracted 
to the subject more steadily than in former years, and many a storm 
that would nave escaped notice, or if reported in a newspaper paragraph 
would have been speedily forgotten, is now made the subject of general 
conversation for the time, and recorded with all procurable detail in the 
annual meteorological reports. To this cause probably may be attributed 
the popular belief in the greater frequency of storms in recent years. 

OHntr STAVIBB, &0. 

Bice is the principal food-grain throughout Bengal Proper, and 

is largely cultivated and consumed 
FooB-asAin. over the whole of the province. 

^ The varieties of rice are infinite, but 

the rice or paddy (dhan) is divided 
iato two^'distinct main crops, locally known as the aoot and the 
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the omtm. The aooB rice is mostly raised upon the high level 
lands. It is sown with the first showers of the spring and gathered 
in July and September. The name of this rice (&om Sanskrit wiTQ, 
‘ early’) is derived from the rapidity with which it ripens. It nquires 
more attention in cultivation than the amun, and is more liable to 
feilure from the aomdents of the seasons. It is not transplanted, but 
reaped from where it is sown. 

The am»a or ' winter*) rice is of two principal varieties— 

one sown broadcast, and the other transplanted. The transplanted amun 
ropa, or raoya dhan, as it is called, is the commonest variety of rice in 
Bengal. In the first instance it is sown on high land. Afterwards, 
when the rain renders it sufficiently moist, and the seedlings are about 
a foot high, they are gradually transplanted to marshy soil, as this 
becomes ready for them in about 10 inches of water. This land need 
nut be of the lowest description, but it must be such as in the rains 
is covered with water. The rice grows in water, knee or thigh deep. 
It is sown in April, transplanted in August, and reaped in November, 
December, and January. In some parts of Eastern Bengal this rice 
is tranimlanted twice,—first, into high dry land, where it is well 
manured and weeded, and then, when about two feet high, to wet 
marshy soil. 

The amun sown broadcast and not transplanted varies in different 
localities, and has various names, but is generally known as boron, 
boona, or booya. Even this is occasionally transplanted, but not usually. 
It is sown in the beds of bheels and rivers, and as the waters rise the 
rice grows with them, and the stem at times attains the length of 
twelve or even twenty feet. Of all kinds of rice this is the most 
rapid in its growth, frequently shooting up twelve inches in twenty^fonr 
hours as the inundation rises. Some species of this dhan are 
capable of bearing submersion for seven or eight days, if the water 
wmch has risen suddenly be clear. If it be submerged in foul water, 
the plant dies in a day or two. This description of amun is sown 
and reaped at the same time as the transplanted species. 

The aoos and amun rice are known as beali and sarud in Orissa, 
and as ahoo and sali in Assam. In Behar the early and ^te crops are 
known as bhadoi and aghani. ‘ 

Besides these there is another principal kind of rice, the boro or 
spring crop of dhan, raised on chnrs and in low bheel lands and tlie 
edges of jneels, where the water is intercepted and the plant uprooted 
from nurseries stuck deep into the mud daring the cold weather. The 
crop is reaped in April, May, and June, and its success depends much 
on irrigation. 

The above arc the principal descriptions of rice grown in Bengal, 
but there are innumerable minor varieties familiar to the peasantry, and 
many of which are peculiar to particular localities. 

Eastern and Central Bengal and Orissa are the principal rice-pro* 
ducing tracts. The aoos crop, which produces a coarse rice, is usually 
consumed locally; the winter and spring rice is exported. From the 
whole of the Chittagong division, and, broadly speaking, from the 
Dacca division, there is a large export of rice. Although a great 
deal of rice is exported from the Dacca district, the greater part is 
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brought from Tipperah, Sylhet, and Mymensingh. Furreedpore does 
not feed itself entirely, and receives large exports from the above 
districts and Backergunge. The Backergunge outturn of rice is 
^bably larger and better than that of any other district in Bengal. 
Worn the Soouderbuns of Backergunge, Jessore, and the 24>PergunnahB, 
there is a very large supply. In the Bajshahye division also the 
cultivation &r exceeds the requirements of the people, and rice is 
largely exported. Dinagepore is the principal rice-producing tract in 
the division. From the Maldoh and Dinagepore districts the export 
up-country registered at Sahibgunge amounted last year to 1,500,000 
raaunds, frona the Bajshahye ^strict 320,U00 maunds, and from the 
Moorsh^abad district about the same amount. From the Dacca 
division the up-country export registered at the same place was more 
than 400,000 maunds. The Bogra rice export is estimated at 600,000 
maunds ; Bungpore is not yet an exportiug district, though there is a 
surplus cultivation ; the proposed Northern Bengal Bailvray will doubt¬ 
less remedy this. While Moorshedabad exports largely from the vest 
of the district, it receives large imports into the cast from the districts 
on the other side of the Ganges. In the Burdvan division there is a 
surplus cultivation of rice in Midnapore and Beerbhoom, and a large 
export. The export from Midnapore is estimated at 1,700,000 maunds 
annually. From the Bhaugnlpore division the cultivation of rice is not 
much more than is required for local consumption. The produce is 
inferior. Occasionally exports are consigned to Behar and the North- 
Western Provinces. In the Purneah district there is, however, a 
surplus, and rice finds its way in quantities to Darjeeling, and also into 
both the Calcutta and up-country markets. 

In Orissa there is a large rice cultivation, and the exports are 
considerable. 


The principal inland imports of rice grown in the interior are into 
Calcutta for export by sea, and into the Behar provinces. Large 
quantities are also sent into Assam. Bancoorah, Hooghly, and 
Nuddea, are the principal Bengal importing districts. 

The amount of rice exported from Calcutta annually exceeds 
10,000,000 maunds. There is a considerable sea export also from 
Chittagong. 


In Behar also rice is a main staple of food, though where the 
_ . . . « , soil is high and dry one of the two daily 

meals is usually made of wheat, maize, 
peas, or inferior grain of some sort. Maize and barley are perhaps 
cheaper than rice, but rice is the favorite food, and those who can afford 
it take it twice a day; those who cannot, once; but only the very 
poorest, if even those, eat no rice. It may be roughly stated that in Behar 
ordinary cultivators eat their meals half rice and the other half in cereals, 
millet, or pulses. 


Murwa and kodo are both cheaper than rice, and are much eaten 
Mtinre.—Kodo. lower classes. Kodo is a millet, 

the size of a canary seed; each plant 
has a longish ear, longer and thicker than an ear of com, and 
containing about an egg- cup full of grain; it is eaten boiled like rice, or 
sometimes in chupattiea, Murwa is a very cognate grain to kodo, but 
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it grows in bushy tofts, and not in gracefully pending ears, as^ kodo 
does. It is a staple crop in Oya and in the Chota Nagpore division. 

Barley (yoo) is generally eaten in the form of sattoo, with some salt 

and chillies or other condiment. In 
Tirhoot, Gya, and elsewhere it is said 
to be the cheapest of all the food crops. What is called aattoo is made 
from many grains,—^from wheat, peas, maize, gram, pulses, as well as 
barley; the seeds are parched and then ground between coarsely 
ribbed grindstones. It is eaten in the same state as it comes from 
the grindstone, having been cooked in the drying; a little water is 
merely mixed with it. Barley is also ground with keroa, khesaree, or 
other ddl, and bgked into ckupattiea or bread. It is sometimes boiled 
like rice. 


Makai, maize, or Indian-com, can, when it is in season, be pur- 
. ■ chased as cheap as barley, but not so 

“*"■ all the year round. It is prepared and 

eaten like barley. From Patna and Shahabad it is reported that maize 
is even more consumed than barley by the labouring classes. Generally 
speaking, however, the makai crop is not nearly such an important item 
in the districts north of the Ganges as it is in the south. 

The pulses, condiments, and vegetables of Behar, are much the same 
as those consumed in Bengal. 


In Bengal Proper the millets cheena and kaon are cultivated and 
' , consumed especially in the eastern 

eena an aon, districts. They are raised in the low 

lands after the rains, and reaped in March and April. Bhoora is a 
coarse grain seed which is eaten by the poorer classes. 

Although boiled rice forms the principal article of diet (and among 
Bengalees is often the only food eaten), d&l, fish, vegetables, oil, salt, 
spices, and other condiments, are added to give it a relish. 

The principal pulses or ddl, which enter most largely of these into 

the consumption of food, are known 
as muttiir, k/iesari, mashuri, maskolai, 
moog, boot or chola, and arhvr. All these except the last are sown after 
the subsidence of the rains and reaped in the cold weather, and are 
extensively cultivated. Muttur or peas, in particular, is in great demand, 
as its dal is much relished by the people. The well known arhur is 
sown with the aooa dhan, usually in the same field, and is reaped in 
Pous. It will grow almost on any soil; the wood is sold as fuel. 
Pulses or leguminous grains are largely exported eastwards from the 
western districts of Behar and elsewhere. 


Either in a cooked or raw state, vegetables, turkari of some sort, 
VmatabiM invariable part of the food of 

the people of these provinces. The 
most common and important is the egg-plant or briiyal. It yields two 
crops in the year. This vegetable is daily used by every man, high or 
low, in the Lower Provinces, and is cultivated in almost every garden. 
Kyots, such as the caste of Fooras, who earn a livelihood- by the sale 
of vegetables, set apart whole plots of land for its cultivation. Koomra, 
or the Belattee koomra, as it is called, comes next in order. The ryots 
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are so fond of raiaine these gourds that their creepers may be found in 
every house, either (mmbing on the thatched roofs of we houses or 
trailing on bamboo stages made for the purpose. There are an infinite 
variety of gourds, tuberous roots,* and other vegetables consumed by 
the natives under the general denomination of turkari. Cauliflower 

i pkool koH)t cabbage {koU), ore common; garlic {rothvn), radish 
moola'^, tag, of sorts, and onions [pigqf), are universal. For many 
there Is no English equivalent. The ryot's vegetable garden is always 
near and about his homestead. 


The cultivatiou of potatoes {Belattee aloo) in these provinces is 
yet very inconsiderable. They are grown to some extent in the district 
of Hooghly, but are not of a very good quality. From the north-west 
parts of Dacca they are procurable. In most parts of Bengal, however, 
although yams and some sorts of sweet tubers are not uncommon, the 
cultivation of the potato is unknown. In Assam and Daijeeling the 
introduction of this staple has been more successful. It is found in 
the Khasi Hills that the potato is the most remunerative of the 
staples there cultivated, and there is a tendency to increase the culti¬ 
vation. From recent inquiries it appears that the outturn of potatoes 
in these hills is about 185,000 maunds, of which about 165,000 maunds 
are exported, and the remainder retained for seed and local consumption. 
Cherrapoonjee potatoes always command a ready sale at the larger 
stations in Bengal. 


Great also is the variety of condiments with which the ryot seasons 
_ .,, his food. Amongst a community 

“ “ ■ addicted to fish, turmeric {huldee) is 

extensively used in cnrries and in all sort of vegetable and animal food : 
ginger {adruk) is also eaten in animal food, and is sold as medicine. 
Coriander {dhania), black cummin {randfwom), and aniseed (ybaa, 
mouri), are grown in small quantities for local consumption. Chillies 
{lanka morich or JAal) are cultivated in the western districts of the 
province, and in large quantities in Dacca. They are the principal cold 
weather crop also in the Chooadangah sub-division of the Nuddea 
district, where the whole country from the railway will be seen covered 
with the red ripening fields, and are largely exported to Calcutta. The 
peepool or black pepper is a condiment under careful cultivation. The 
creeper is planted in the beginning of the rains, and as it grows in 
shade the seeds of the stout dhonicha hemp plant are sown near the 
lines, which, as they grow, afford shelter to the creeper. 

The annual exports of turmeric from Calcutta are about 60,000 
cwts., and of ginger 10 to 20,000 cwts. The export of turmeric last 
year was very much below the average. 


The cultivation of pdn, or the betel leaf, is extensive everywhere, 
p It is a creeper and cultivated in gardens 

under cover, which are styled boroz. 
The caste of Barooes have the exclusive monopoly in the cultivation 
of the plant. The crop is sown on high land, which must be free from 
inundation. Each garden lasts for a few years only, and the first green 
leaves, especially those plucked in the early spring, are said to be 
preferred by those who indulge in the luxury. 
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Supari. 


The mpari, or beteUnnt, is also common in Eastern Bengal, 

especially in Tip^erah, Backergunge 
‘ and Dacca, and is reiy profitable to 

the proprietors of land. It bears fmlt in the eighth year, and is most 
productive from that time to the sixteenth year, when the produce falls 
off. The nuts are gathered in November. 

It is not necessary to do more than allude to the fruit produce of 

the country. Plantains and mangoes 
are to be found everywhere; (he jack 
tree is abundant. 


Pruita. 


Many parts of Eastern Bengal are studded with coooannt planta¬ 
tions. Maldah has acquired a special pre-eminence for its mangoes, 
Sylhet for its oranges. 


The most important commercial staple in the country is jute 

{Corchorus olUorius and C. capsularis), 
CoHKixoiAi. SsAPuis. known in Bengal as pdt or koata, the 

Jute. two words being used indiscriminately 

to denote the same thing,—sometimes 
together {kottapat), sometimes separately. The plants attain a size that 
allows fibres of 12 feet in length to be separated from them. The fibre is 
long, soft, and silky, and attention has been called to it as a substitute 
for flax; but the great trade and principal employ of jute is for the 
manufacture of gunny for b^s, bedding, cordage, &c. The wonder¬ 
fully rapid increase in the quantities exported sufficiently indicates the 
extension of the cultivation from year to year. 

Twenty years ago the jute cultivation in Eastern Bengal was just 
what the tobacco cultivation is at the present day; that is, if the ryot 
had any spare land he grew a small quantity for his own use. He was 
ignorant of the suitability of the soil to the crop, aud as the demand was 
very small, he did not think it worth his while to make experiments on 
any large scale. By-and-bye the large churs thrown up by the great rivers, 
and the increased demand for jute in Calcutta, opened bis eyes, and the 
plant now forms the staple produce of the country next to the paddy. 

Not only high, but also low lands, are adapted to the growth of the 
jute; the only thing for consideration being that there may be no water 
when the plant is very young, but after it has once risen to about 
feet high no quantity of water can injure it. The crop is sown in April 
and cut in August. The jute cultivation has been a great relief to the 
ryot. It is his resource during a calamitous year for paddy, and enables 
him to lay up something annually for bad times. The cultivators, after 
clearing and drying the jute, sell the fibre to the /aria or paikar, 
who frequents the local Mt» and villages for the purpose of making 
purchases. Then he takes to the tnahajun or wholesale dealer, who has 
either advanced to him money for the purchase or gives him a profit on 
the quantity he has brought in. Then the small bundles are broken up 
and the fibre is again dried and rolled into huge circular bales, in which 
form it finds its way to Calcutta before transhipment. By steamers 
alone 1,508,900 maunds of jute were exported from Serajgunge, the 
principal mart in Eastern Bengal. It is probable also that at least 
twice this amount was exported in country boats. 
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In Eastern Bengal, wbich is the great territory of jute cnlti* 
vation, the increase and progress of the cultivation have been 
steady up to the past year. Last year’s crop was by far the largest 
that had ever been known. The area under cultivation was greater 
than in any previous year, and it was estimated that in the district of 
Mymensiugh alone the outturn exceeded two millions of maunds. 
Unfortunately this excessive cultivation made necessary the employ* 
ment of hired labour to assist in preparing the fibre, and the prices of 
the market fell at the same time so low that the fibre in many places 
cost the producer more than could be got from the produce. It is said 
that in some places the prices that were obtainable would not have 
covered the expense of preparation and transport, and the plants were 
allowed to rot and die where they grew, but it is probable that such 
oases were exceptional and peculiar. A much smaller area has been sown 
with jute in the present season of 1873. It may also be added that 
the local consumption of jute where there is or is not export is every¬ 
where large. The ryots will always grow as much as is required for 
their domestic purposes, for keeping their huts in repair and tying their 
cattle; while if there is a surplus it will always find a ready sale at the 
nearest market, where there must be considerable demand in a country 
which abounds in mat and bamboo houses that have to be tied together. 
Where jute is not grown for export, it is cultivated in a little plot 
about the ryot’s own homes, like tobacco or vegetables, or on a deserted 
homestead, or, it may be, for the convenience of steeping it, on the 
neighbouring b-ank of a dull, sluggish stream. 

The districts in Bengal which grow jute most largely are 
Rungpore, Mymensingh, Bogra, Dacca, Pubna, Dinagepore, Hooghly, 
24-Pergunnah3, and a portion of Goalparah. The jute of very best 
quality is grown in Rungpore, Ooalparah, and some parts of Mymen¬ 
singh. The staple is also grown, more or less, over most parts of 
Bengal Proper, but not at all in the frontier hills or the dry districts of 
Befaar. In Orissa the eultivation is very slight, and hardly sufficient 
to meet the demands of local consumption. 

The export of jute, including cuttings and rejections, has increased 
from 25,13,690 cwts. in 1863-64 to 70,61,937 cwts. in 1871-72. The 
export of gunny cloth amounted in 1872 to 106,624 pieces, though this 
was far below the average of previous years. In addition to this there 
remains the very large quantity of jute kept for local consumption. In 
the sub-division of Atteah, in the district of Mymensiugh, it is said 
that jutejs manufactured into paper, so that would seem to be no new 
discovery after all. It is well known that meata, a sub-order of 
the jute plant, has long been used for the manufacture of native 
paper. 

Sunn {crotalaria Juncea ).—This is not the true hemp, though it is 

known in the trade and is exported 
“““ under the name of aunn hemp. It is 

cultivated and raised principally by the fishermen caste, and its chief 
local use is in the manufacture of nets and cordage for boats, &c. A 
considerable quantity of this fibre is made into lines and shipped to 
Australia The cultivation of this plant has considerably increased 
withiirthe last few years. 
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The Jubbulpore hemp {crotalaria tenutfolia) is suited to dry and 
hilly tracts, but iu Bengal it has been found that the fibre loses strength. 

Uhunchee or d/iunev/ta (aesbania acukata) grows in low. wet soils, 
, to the height of from 10 to 12 feet, 

**'*®'’ yielding fibres from 6 to 8 feet in 

length, but they are coarser and more harsh than those of hemp. 
It is considered, however, to be more durable in water than either piU 
or sunn, and is much used by fishermen for drag-ropes to their nets. 
It is a hardier plant than jute. It is believed that the fibre of this 
plant is never exported, although reports of its sample have been very 
favorable. 


Ganjah (cannabis saliva), the true hemp, is not cultivated in this 

country for its fibre, though it is largely 
nj» , or hemp. cultivated for the sake of the intoxicat¬ 


ing drug manufactured therefrom, and for the sake of the leaves, which 
are smoked and cause intoxication. Experiments have frequently been 
made to ascertain whether the cultivation of this plant for its fibre would 
answer in this country, and not without success. In fact superior 
fibre, deserving of the first attention, has been produced. But the pre¬ 
paration requires great care, and the cultivators, while they can make a 
certain profit by cultivating the plant for the drug, will not take the 
necessary trouble for the sake of the fibre. To produce the drug the 
seed is sown thin, whereas for fibre it should be sown thiakly, as sunn 
and jute are sown. It is doubted, however, whether country seed 
would produce a staple of any length. 

As an exciseable product ganjah is of the very greatest importance. 
Its cultivation is at present confined to a single tract of laud lying on 
the north of Bajshahye, to the south of Dinagepore, and to the south¬ 
west of Bogra. The reason of this has not been explained, but the 
fact of its continually spreading to the north and east is an indication 
that it is qpt necessarily limited to this narrow space. Ganjah is also 
grown in the Tributary Mchals of Orissa, but it is of an inferior 
description, and finds no favour with the smokers of Bengal. The 
seeds of ganjah are sown in August, and the harvest is reaped in January. 

The value of ganjah exports from Bajshahye is now estimated at 
two lakhs of rupees. Thirty years ago the value of the export was 
only Rs. 40,000. The weight of ganjah exported from the district in 
1871-72 amounted to 12,308 maunds. 

Afua/ttno, xifHHl {linum usitatissimum), the lessee and ulaee of the 


„ ,. - , North-West and Behar, is the common 

flax, but IS never grown in this country 
for fibfe, but only for the seed for making oil. The experiments, however, 
that have been made show that the culture for fibre is not only possible, 
but likely to be most successful. The damper districts of Bengal are not 
well suited to this plant, but south Bhaugulpore, Mongbyr, Patna, and 
Shahabad, are all districts in which the flax plant might be successfully 
cultivated for the fibre, and is extensively cultivated for its oil. 

Oil-seeds indeed are very largely grown over the whole of Bengal 
Oii.„ed» IKiured from all parts of the 

country into Calcutta. The largest 
cultivation is along the banks of the Ganges, and especially in the 


Oil-aeeda, 
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districts of tlie Patna and Bhangulpore divisions and in Assam. Tiie regis* 
tration of river traffic effected at Sahibgunge showed that about one-half 
of the oil-seed that came down the river, or nearly ] ,800,000 maunds, 
came from the Patna division, and about 900,000 maunds from the 
Bhangulpore division. The largest shipments of oil-seeds are made from 
Kevelgunge in the Sarun district, at the meeting of the Qhogra and the 
Ganges. From this mart alone more than 500,000 maunds of oil-seeds 
were despatched, and even this large figure is considered by the 
Collector to be below the mark, as from eight to nine lakhs of maunds 
are annually sold at that place. The next largest oil-seeds mart was 
Iloshra, a comparatively little known place on the Chota Gunduck 
river, in the Durbhauga sub-division of Tirhoot. From Iloshra 845,000 
maunds of oil-seeds were despatched; while Durbhanga and Somasti- 
pore, two other towns in the Tirhoot district, sent about 100,000 
maunds between them. lYom the marts of the Patna division, on the 
south of the Ganges, comparatively little oil-seed was despatched. 
Patna sent 200,000 maunds; but from other places in Patna or 
Shahabad not more than 80,000 maunds were despatched. More than 
four-fifths of the oil-seeds passing Sahcbgunge were consigned to Calcutta, 
or to places on the Bhagirutty, which feed the Oalcutta market. 

From Serajgungc, in Eastern Bengal, there is an annual export 
of about 200,000 maunds of oil-seeds. 

The principal oil-seeds in the country are sarsoo (mustard), teel 
(sesamum), and teeaee or mvshina (linseed). The white and dark-red 
species of mustard and linseed are in many parts of Bengal the staple 
produce of the cold weather crops. They are sown in October and 
November and reaped at the close of the winter season; airgoojah or 
aooar goozee, and tara goozee, arc oil-seed crops cultivated and reaped 
at similar seasons. Of all descriptions, mustard oil is the most largely 
consumed and most relished. It has been remarked that the cultivation 
of this crop is increasing. Poor lauds, and lauds recently reclaimed 
from jungle, are generally sown with it; the yield being tmnsiderable in 
comparison with the small amount of labour devoted to cultivating and 
preparing the land. It is usually sown on indigo lands in Bengal. 

The usual export of linseed from ('alcutta is now about three 
million cwts. The exports of rape-seed, tcel-seed, poppy-seed, and 
other oil-seeds, are comparatively insignificant. 

Throughout the hills of the northern and eastern frontiers^of these 

provinces, including the newly acquired 
“ Garo territory, cotton is a most import¬ 

ant staple. All along the ranges surrounding Assam, and lying between 
Assam and Sylhet, such as the Garo, Meekir, Khasi, Jynteah, Naga hills, 
and again between Sylhet and Cachar on one side and Chittagong on the 
other side, as the Tipperah, Looshai, and Kookee hills, as well as among 
the Chittagong hills, the cultivation is of much the same character 
and extending in area. There is also some cotton in the western hills. 
In the plains, on the contrary, the production of cotton is an incon¬ 
siderable industry, and nothing is exported, while much is imported 
from the North-Western Provinces. The crop takes kindly to the soil 
in some parts of the Burdwan division; in Orissa there is a growing 
cultiwation, and a great probability of the produce being benefited 
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by irrigation; but even in Bebar, where the cultivation is comparatively 
most extensive, no indigenous cotton is exported, as the crop grown 
is not sufficient for the requirements of the people, and hM to be 
supplemented by a trade in cotton imported by land or river from 
the north-east, and by an increasing importation of English piece- 
goods by sea. There is an enormous importation of English cotton 
piece-goods into every district in Bengal. The valuable export of 
raw cotton, of which about four millions sterling in value annually 
leaves Calcutta, is received from Western India. 

The cultivation of the date tree, and the manufacture of date sugar, 

are very extensively carried on in the 
Date tujtr and goor. deltaic districts of Jessorc, in part of 

Nuddea, in the sub-divisions of Busirh&t and Satkhira, in the 24- Pergun- 
tiahs, and to some extent in Fureedpore. It is a popular and profitable 
cultivation for the ryots, who grow the trees in clusters about thehr 
houses, on the boundaries of their fields, and occasionally in large open 
gardens occupying broad areas of land. The juice is extracted from the 
trees during the cold season. It has been estimated that after deducting 
expenses the ryot clears a profit of six annas per tree, besides the advan¬ 
tage he enjoys for raising a cold weather or rice crop in the ground 
occupied by the date garden. A tree yields five seers a season, and may 
go on yielding for 20 or more years. As many as 100 trees are frequently 
planted in a beegah of land. Ooor and date sugar are enormously con¬ 
sumed in the districts of their manufacture, and yet are freely exported 
also. It has been ascertained, for instance, that in the sub-divisions of 
Jhenidah and Magoorah, in the district of Jessorc, 391,780 maunds of 
poor, and 137,000 maunds of date sugar, were manufactured in the present 
year (1873), of which nearly 60,000 maunds were sent down to Calcutta. 

The genuine sugarcane plant in these localities has been fairly 

driven out by the date, and is now 
iigarcane. languishing. It is, however, largely 

cultivated elsewhere in Bengal and Bchar. Excellent varieties have 
been imported and tried with success from the Pacific Islands and the 
West Indies, but the progress of their growth has been injured by the 
recurrence of a blight. A similar account of this deterioration is received 


from Bungpore and Hooghly. The country qualities are of a very 
moderate description. Sugar is largely |)rodaced in the north-west of 
Bogra, in the east of Dinagepore, in the Bograi Perguunah of Midnapore, 
in Furreedpore, and in Behar, principally in the district of Arrah. 
There is a large local consumption everywhere, and the exports and 
imports are not relatively large. It may, however, be noted that 
555,000 maunds of sugar exported from Benares and Behar were 
registered last year at the Sahibguuge registering station. Bather 
more than 600,000 maunds are annually exported from Calcutta. 

With the exception of Rungpore and the Dooars, and a part of 

Tirhoot and Purneah, there is hardly a 
district of Bengal in which tobacco is 
sown for trade and export. Tobacco is, however, universally grown to a 
certain extent for local consumption. The ryot takes up a small plot 
of laud at liis homestead near his cow-house, for the convenience of 
manuring the land, as he always, if possible, manures his tobacco crop. 
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In Baraset and eUewliere, where indigo cultivation has been extinguished, 
tobacco has been found to thrive well on the old indigo lands, and may 
be seen planted up to the very edge of the ruiued vats. Tobacco is reared 
in a nursery in October, transplanted in November, and becomes ripe 
in March and August. The Bungpore, or Kochar tobacco, as it is 
called, is imported all over Eastern Bengal, and a not inconsiderable 
quantity leaves the country and goes to British Burmah. It is exported by 
the Hughs and Chittagong merchants and from Calcutta. As evidence 
of the excellence of the Bungpore tobacco, it is gratifying to note that 
a medal was obtained by a native of the district for a specimen which 
he exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 1H67. 

Tea is cultivated to a greater or less extent in the five divisions of 
^ Assam, Dacca, Cooch Behar, Chitta- 

gong, and Cliota Nagpore. The records 
of the different district officers show that the area of waste land at 
present held by persons connected with the industry is 804,582 acres, 
and that out of this area 70,341 acres are actually cultivated with tea; 
hut this is probably an under-estimate. The outturn of this acreage is 
shown by the same authorities at only 14,670,171 pounds. From the 
Calcutta Trade Returns it appears that the total yield last year exported 
by sea was close upon I7f million pounds; in 1871-72 it was 15| millions- 
It is estimated that the total manufactftre during the present season 
will be 204 millions. There is every reason to believe that the 
Calcutta estimates approximate to the truth more nearly than those 
given in the district reports. There is also a growing consumption of 
Indian tea in India exclusive of what is exported. These results are 
most encouraging when it is recollected that it is only twelve years 
since that the annual outturn of tea did not exceed one million pounds. 

At the head of the divisions comes Assam, in which tea is grown in 
five districts—Seebsaugor, Durrung, Lukhimpore, Nowgong, Kamroop. 
The total area taken up for tea planting is stated to be 364,990 acres, 
and the amount cultivated to be about 80,000 acres, or not more than 
eight per cent. The produce of tea during the year 1872 is estimated 
by district officers to be 6,150,764 pounds, of which 1 600,000 were pro¬ 
duced by the Assam Company. Next to Assam comes Dacca with two 
tea-growing districts, Sylhet and Cachar. The amount taken up for tea 
is about 200,000 acres, and the cultivated area 26,751, or about 13 per 
cent, of the whole acreage. The outturn of this division, according to the 
same authorities, is about 5^ million pounds. Next to Dacca in import¬ 
ance as a tea-growing division is Cooch Behar, with two tea districts, 
Daijeeling aud Gowalpara. The total area taken up is 183,024 acres, 
of which 14,639 acres, or about 11 per cent., are under cultivation. The 
outturn of the division for 1872 was said to be about three million pounds. 

In the Chittagong division there is only one tea-growing district, 
Chittagong itself. About 24,000 acres are taken up, of which 2,203 are 
cultivated. The outturn for 1872 is given in the district returns as 
204,112 lb. 

The tea cultivation of Chota Nagpore is very unimportant, though 
there are gardens in two districts, Hiizarecbaugh and Lohardugga. The 
total cultivation is 894 acres, of which the outturn for 1872 is stated 
to hffve been 53,200 lb. 
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la Mjmensingh there is a single tea garden of 88 acres, and the 
produce in 1872 was 6,400 tb. 

The head of all the districts in cultivation is Cachar, with an out¬ 
turn of nearly 5 million pounds. (The quality of the Cachar tea is also 
thought by some to be the best.) Then comes Seebsaugor, with an 
outturn of more than 3 millions, and Darjeeling with about 3 millions. 
Lukbimpore, Durrung, Sylhet, Nowgong, Kamroop, and Chittagong, 
follow in the order indicated. 

The average yield per acre calculated upon the entire cultivation 
is said to be about 208 th. This amount, though falling far short of 
the sanguine expectations of the first days of tea planting, is amply 
remunerative, and the prices now obtained show that the average 
quality must be very good. It is unquestionable indeed that the 
industry is in an infinitely better and safer position now than it was 
ten years ago. The cultivation has enormously extended, and the 
gardens arc as a general rule well filled with plant, highly cultivated, 
and carefully managed. There is every reason to hope that the labour 
difficulty is disappearing in Cachar, and in spite of tho complaints 
from Assam there are evident signs of improvement in that province. 
In Darjeeling also the labour question becomes more easy of solution. 
The tea industry is in short, in spite of occasional anxieties, now 
evidently prosperous, and, it may fairly be anticipated, is entering on a 
period of stability such as it has not yet experienced. 

The production of indigo is a principal industry in these provinces. 

In the districts of Nuddea and Jessore, 
in the Lower Provinces, over Central 
Bengal, in Purneah, and westward throughout Behar, north of the 
Ganges, indigo is largely cultivated, and from its mode of cultivation is 
in many places the must important article that engrosses the attention 
of the people. Although in Bengal proper the area of indigo lands is 
much reduced, in Behar it has increased, and the total annual outturn 
and export of the country is now hardly less upon an average than it 
was thirty years ago. The average may be said to be about 100,000 
manuds, valued at two millions sterling. A statement showing the 
total exports of indigo from Calcutta for the last thirty years, furnished 
by the ('ustom House, is subjoined:— 


Teora. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

• 

Mdi. 

Us. 

1848-M. 

1,60,228 

8,19,16,914 

1844^. 

ly20.488 

8.66,05,863 

1846-46 . 

1,04,178 

1.94.68.686 

1846-47 . 

1.00,747 

1,00,88,646 

1847-48. 

92.884 

1,46,84,414 

1848-48 . 

1,24,010 

1,97,76.777 

1K49-60. 

1,08.164 

1,67,68.728 

1860-61 . 

1,06,162 

1,71.78,886 

1861-68 . 

1,17,(H)4 

1,62,16,636 

1862-68 . 

89.681 

1,42,68.481 

1868-64 . 

1,07.868 

1,70,12,060 

1864-56 . 

88,841 

1,42,67,602 

1866-66 . 

1.28.662 

1,97,64.900 

1666-67 . 

98,161 

1,47,66,431 

1867-68 . 

88,801 

1,84,68.121 


Tears. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Hda. 

Ba. 

1656<80... 


84,212 

1.74,88,771 

3660-60... 


1)6,142 

1.54,02,640 

1860-61 ... 


1,06,264 

1,00,76,111 

1861-62... 


68,710 

1,09,98,005 

1662-68 ... 


88.126t 

1,66,86.740 

186,8-64... 


88,270 

1,83,60,475 

1864-66... 


92,6681 

1,48.84,724 

36fM)-66... 


04.71 Oi 

1,60,01,271 

1866-67... 


l.«l,SB4 

1,&8,81.785 

1667-68... 


80,484 

1,88.14,248 

1868-69... 


98,820 

2,21,27.244 

1869-70... 


80,000 

2.28,89,926 

1870-71... 


80.478 

2,28,62,026 

1871-72... 


91,170 

2,46,88,701 

1872-78... 


1,02,860 

2,70,40,804 
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In the Chittagong division, in Orissa, Ohota Nagpore, and 
Assam, no indigo is sown. Vats have been opened in Orissa, bnt the 
cultivation did not succeed, and they fell to min, although it is said that 
a plant very like indigo grows wild in some of the tributary estates. 
In Dacca also indigo has very recently (since Messrs. Wise and Brodie 
closed their factories) ceased to be a crop of much importance. There 
are now only two factories at Dacca belonging to a European company, 
and a small concern belonging to a native zemindar in Mymensingh. 
There is a small cultivation in Fnrreedpore, with an average outturn 
of about 400 maunds. Twenty years ago this was one of the principal 
indigo tracts in the country, and the produce was from three to four 
thousand maunds. 

In the jungly tracts of Midnapore, in the Burdwan division, 
superior indigo of first rate dye is produced. The outturn is calcu¬ 
lated at 1,800 maunds, valued at four lakhs and a half of rupees. In the 
other parts of the division, however, the industry does not prosper. 
In Hoogbly indigo manufacture is extinct, although fortunes were 
formerly made in the factories which are now falling to decay; and 
though the chura of the Bhagirutty and Hoogbly present an admirable 
field for indigo cultivation, and are otherwise little profitable, no one 
seems disposed to try it again. There are still a few small factories 
in Burdwan, Beerbhoom, and in Bancoorah, but indigo cannot be made 
in these districts of sufficient quality and quantity combined to make 
it a very remunerative enterpise. 

Indigo is grown largely over the Moorshedabad, Maldab, and 
Rajshahye districts of the Rajshahye division, and to a leas extent in 
Pnbna and Rungpore. The constant changes all along the river 
Ganges supply ample alluvial soil well suited for the crop. In the 
little district of Maldah there are upwards of twenty working factories 
belonging to some sevcR different concerns, and the average outturn is 
about 2,000 maunds. In Moorshedabad the outturn is above 3,000 
maunds from twelve concerns. From Rajshahye, with three concerns, 
the produce is about 1,000 maunds. In Pubna and Rungpore indigo 
is a failing industry as far as the connection of European capi¬ 
talists with it goes. From Pubna the outturn may now amount 
to 450 maunds, but in past years it was a principal indigo-producing 
tract 

Indigo is also grown and manufactured throughout the Bhaugnl- 
pore division; extensively in the Regulation districts, and moderately in 
the Sonthal Pergunnahs. There are six concerns in Monghyr, some 
of them large, and the outturn of that district is not less than 4,000 
maunds. In Furneah there are twenty concerns, with an average 
produce of 6,000 mannds. From Bbaugulpore, the outturn is about 
3,500 maunds, and there are eighteen concerns. 

In the 24-Fergunnahs district of the Presidency division indigo is 
now extinct, though but a few years ago there was a large cultivation, 
especially in what is now the sub-division of Baraset. In Nuddea and 
Jessore, on the contrary, although the cultivation has much decreased, 
and numerous factories have been closed, the indigo industry is still of the 
vqyy first importance. The average outturn is not short of 10,000 
maunds annually, while the quality of the dye is of the highest order and 
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equal to its old reputation. There are twenty-four concerns in Jessore, 
of which all the most importaur, as elsewhere, the property of 
Europeans. The value and quantity of European iudij^o is out of all 
proportion compared to the native-made indigo; and although out 
of 99 factories in this district as many as 48 are worked in the 
interest of Bengali landholders, they are severally of no importance. 
In the Magoorah and Jbeuidah sub-divisions, where indigo flourishes 
most, there are 67 factories, with an area of 76,000 beegabs, under 
cultivation, and an outturn of something less than 5,000 maunds. In 
Nurail, the outturn is about 500 maunds; in the Khoolna and Sudder 
sub-divisions it is less than 100 maunds. The whole produce of the 
Jessore district averages from 5,000 to 6,000 maunds, In Nuddea 
the principal cultivation is in the Chooadangah and Meherpore sub¬ 
divisions. There are a great many native factories in this district also, 
but they are of little or no importance. The average produce of 
Nuddea is about equal to that of Jessore. 

The indigo from Behar—Tirhoot indigo, as it is geiierically called— 
yields about one half of the produce annually exported from Calcutta. 
It is difiicult to calculate the amount of capital invested in the province, 
but it is very large indeed. In a commercial prospectus circulated with 
a view to establishing a bank for Tirhoot, it was calculated that the annual 
outlay was about £600,000, a calculation which must be considered to 
refer to several of the Mongbyr factories, which draw their supplies 
from Tirhoot, as well as to the majority of the Sarun and Chumparun 
concerns. Add to this the reserve fund necessary to meet bad seasons, 
and the capital of those persons who have lent money to planters, 
together with the value of stock and other items of flxed capital, and 
the total capital interested in the business in the northern districts 
cannot, it is estimated, be less than £1,000,000, and is probably 
more. 

The cultivation is almost entirely to the north of the Ganges; to 
the south it is very small, and indeed in Gya and Patna the business is 
scarcely worth mentioning. In Patna the industry is anything but 
successful. Three natives have set up some isolated vats, from which 
it is estimated that the whole annual produce may be about 70 maunds. 
There are nine petty concerns in Shahabad, which yield a poor crop, 
varying from 800 to 600 maunds. There is only one indigo concern 
in Gya with three out-factories, from which the average indigo outturn 
is 450 maunds. Owing probably to the drier climate and less favor¬ 
able soil, the dye is as a rule interior to that of Tirhoot, and conse¬ 
quently it brings a lower price. Frequent droughts cause the crop to be 
an exceedingly precarious one, and smaller profits realized in the beat 
seasons by the planters, owing to the inferiority of the dye, render 
them less ‘able to weather bad years than those in the north of the 
division. 

The three districts to the north of the Ganges in which indigo is 
most extensively cultivated are Tirhoot, Sarun, and Chumparun. The 
outturn from the Sarun district is estimated at 12,000 maunds on a 
cultivation of 135,000 beegahs. There are 55 indigo concerns in the 
district, of which 30 are principal concerns and 23 outworks. In 
Chumparun there is an equal outturn from only seven large concerns. 
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From the enormous district of Tirhoot the average outturn exceeds 
20,000 mauuds, and in the singularly suoiessful season of last year 
yielded a produce of 29,481 mauuds. There are 42 concerns in this 
district, of which 25 are principal concerns and 17 outworks. 

In Behar, as in Bengal, the industry is almost entirely managed 
by Europeans, for the few native zemindars and bankers who have 
invested their money directly in the business almost all employ 
European managers; the one or two who do not do so only manufac* 
turiug on a very small scale. In Sarun, however, the native capitalists 
have lately taken to the business with unusual eagerness. Tweuty-oiie 
factories with nineteen attached outworks are owned by natives in this 
district, and seventeen of these factories have sprung up within the 
last live or six years. 

From the whole of the North-Western Provinces, whence the dye 
is exported through the Calcutta market, the outturn is estimated at 
about 25,000 maunds. 

The cultivation of opium is a Government monopoly; no person is 
- . allowed to grow the poppy except on 

account of the Government. In Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces it is prohibited by the Begula- 
tions; in 1860 the prohibition was extended to Assam. The cultivation is 
carried on with success only in the large cultivated Gangctic tract, which 
extends from the borders of Oudh to Agra on the west, and to the district 
of Bhaugulpore on the east, and to the division of Chota Nagpore on the 
south. The manufacture is carried on at two separate agencies,—that 
of Benares, of which the head station is at Ghazeepore, and that of Behar, 
of which the head station is at Patna. Annual engagements are entered 
into by the cultivators under a system of pecuniary advances to sow 
a certain quantity of land with the poppy, and the whole produce in the 
form of opium is delivered to the Government at a fixed rate. It is a 
fundamental principle to leave it entirely optional with every ryot to 
enter into such an engagement or not. The area under cultivation 
in the Behar agency amounted last year to 529,482 beegahs, or 
about 330,925 acres; in Benares to 363,489 beegahs, or about 229,430 
acres; or in both agencies together, to 560,356 acres. The extent of 
laud under poppy cultivation in the Behar Agency was 1,34,589 
bee^hs in Chumparun, 111,340 beegahs in Gya, and 88,182 in Sarun. 
In Patna it was 39,000 beegahs, in Shahabad 36,000, in Monghyr 
38,000. The opium beegah is equal to 3,025 square yards, or about 
five-eighths of an acre. In Bhaugulpore opium is not grown on any 
extensive scale, and has decreased since the time when there was a 
separate opium sub-district and Sub-Deputy Agent. It is now grown 
about Snltangunge only, and is managed and supervised by the officer 
stationed at Monghyr. A new sub-division has lately been established 
in Chota Nagpore, where the cultivation is increasing. Last year it 
amounted to more than 3,000 beegahs. The lands to the south of the 
Ganges are all irrigated, while those to the north are only irrigated to 
a small extent. 'I'he lands of the Benares Agency are all in the North- 
Western Provinces. The number of chests of opium sold last year was 
42,675, the amount realized was Rs. 6,06,77,013, and the net revenue 
Bs. 4,25,93,759. 
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The manufacture of silk is a staple industry over a considerable 

part of the Kajshahye and Burdwan 
divisions. The mulberry tree is exten¬ 
sively and exclusively cultivated as food for the silk worm. Almost 
any land which will not suit rice will suit mulberry. The manufacture 
is for the most part carried on by European capital, and superintended 
by Europeans. In the southern part of Rungpore silk culture is carried 
on, but the cocoons are chiefly exported to Bogra and Rajshahye. In the 
district of Rajshahye it is said that the average outturn of the produce 
of the European filatures would bo about 1,920 factory raaunds, 
which at Rs. 25 a seer will give a value of Rs. 19,20,000. The 
average outturn from native filatures in the same district is estimated 
at 3,000 mauuds, valued, at the rate of Rs. 15a seer, at Rs. 18,00,000. 
In Maldah the outturn is estimated at 620 mannds from European 
factories, of which the value may be Rs. 6,20,000, and 1,500 maunds 
from factories under native management, valued at Rs. 9,00,000. In 
Midnapore the value of the silk made in the district is valued at 
no less than thirty-two lakhs of rupees, and its manufacture is said to 
contribute, directly or indirectly, to the support of 150,000 people. 
There are also important silk filatures in the north-east of Beerbhoom. 

The silk reeled off in the European factories is exported almost 
entirely to Europe. That reeled off under native management is gener¬ 
ally bought up by native mahajuns, aud is sold in Calcutta, Benares, 
and elsewhere. 

At Coomercolly there was once a large silk factory and a brisk 
trade, the mulberry cultivation extending down to Jessore. On the 
abolition of the factory the trade fell off, but it is now said to be reviving, 
and there are at present two small factories in the Jessore district. 
There arc also one or two silk filatures in Nuddea, but the produce is 
insignificant. 

In the province of Assam also silk has been manufactured from a 
long |)eriod, but the export is now not very large. 

The m.anufacturc of silk is said to be in a less prosperous condi- 
tion than formerly. It is stated that mulberry lands are in some places 
already making way for the cultivation of jute. The number of bales of 
Bengal silk exported during 1872 from Calcutta amounted to nearly nine 
thousand, which is considerably below the average of previous years. 

There is annually a large export of shellac and lac-dye from 

Calcutta. There are lac factories at 
Elambazaar in the district of Beer- 
bhoora, at Hozareebaugh, in Assam, at Mirzapore in the North-Western 
Provinces, and at Cossipore in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

The stick lac is brought in by the natives. In this form it consists 
Lac-dye. surrounded by cylinders 

of translucent orange-yellow gum, in 
which the insects who deposit it arc imbedded. The twigs are then 
separated from their gummy envelopes, and the gum is scraped and 
rubbed by hand, till the colouring matter has been thoroughly extracted. 
This consists of the dead bodies of the insects buried in the gum, and 
gradually precipitates itself to the bottom of the water. The water is 
then drained off, and the sediment, after being strained, pressed, and 
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dried, becomes lac'dye ready for the market. The annual export of 
lac-dye from this Presidency is about 15,000 cwts. 

The gummy exudation of the insect in the meanwhile is carefully 

dried in the sun and melted over a 
° ' charcoal lire. It is then squeezed out 

either in thin sheets upon an earthen cylinder, when it becomes shellac, or 
in dabs upon a plantain stalk, when it is known as button-lac. This 
kind is considered superior; shellac fetching Rs. 58 and button-lac Bs. 68 
the maund. The present market price of lac-dye is Bs. 30 a maund. 
The annual export of shellac from Calcutta is about 60,000 cwts. 

Although safflower is not yet an important article of produce in 

Bengal generally, it is grown for local 
use and consumption over a great part 
of the country. From the Behar districts there is a slight exportation 
to Calcutta. The remainder of the western and the central and south¬ 
western districts produce enough for the local requirements of the* 
population, but do not export. In the country about Dacca, however, 
there is a very considerable cultivation and export trade. The principal 
Dacca dealers report the total outturn as from 15,000 to 16,500 
maunds, ^and that of this about 11,000 or 12,000 tnannds are the 
produce of the Dacca district. The remainder is chiefly from Mymen- 
singh, Tipperah, and Furreedpore, If we may take the average 
value of the dye at Rs. 60 per maund, the value of the exports 
from this division would in round numbers be from nine to ten lakhs 
of rupees, of which from six to seven lakhs represent the outturn 
in the district of Dacca itself. It is probable also that this estimate 
of the outturn is understated. The cultivation of safflower is said 
to be largely increasing. The competition, which has of late years 
so greatly increased in consequence of the establishment of European 
agents in the interior on behalf of mercantile Arms in Calcutta, 
is annually forcing up the prices of every article of country produce. 
The produeer gets larger profits, while the merchant or exporter 
gets smaller. The production of safflower is, however, not unattended 
with anxiety, as it has recently been reported that the supply exceeds 
the requirements of the English market, and that a substitute has 
been discovered. The annual export of safflower from Calcutta by 
sea is from 10 to 20,000 cwts. 

India-rubber or caoutchouc {fiem ehstica) is the inspissated milk 

or juice of various shrubs and trees 
only found in a country of moderate 
climate with a high rainfall. It is common in the forests on the foot 
of the bills in the Assam frontier. In the Lukhimpore, Durrung, 
Nowgong, and Naga Hills districts, as well as in the low valleys 
of the mountains immediately adjoining them, it is most abundant. 
It is principally manufactured in British territory, but a supply is 
also imported into Assam, collected by the tribes from beyond the 
frontier. The right to collect rubber used to be leased out by 
the Forest Department, but this practice has recently been much 
restricted in cousequcnce of the difficulties involved in dealing 
with the tribes. During the hot months a tree yields' little, during 
the cold mouths but little more, but during the rainy season 
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it will furnish 60 ozs. of milk giving 1ozs. of pure caoutchouc. 
The quantity of India-rubber exported from Calcutta in 1872-78 was 
10,14>9 cwts., valued at Rs. 11,86,852. 

Saltpetre is largely refined in the three northern districts of the 

Patna division, and to a less but still 
Saltpotro. considerable degree in Patna and Sha- 

habad. It is exported both by rail and river to Calcutta. Last year 
the quantity of saltpetre exported by river was 621,287 mannds, besides 
what went down by rail. Like all branches of industry in India, its 
manufacture is based on a system of advances. The large houses of 
business contract generally with middlemen, who again give advances 
to the village Noonyas; these, a poor and hardy face of labourers, rent 
a small site of saliferous earth, collect the earth into large shallow pans, 
puddle it, and drain off the water with the saline matter in it into 
earthen vessels, and then boil and strain it; this is sold to refiners, and 
a similar prpeess is repeated there. It is in the refineries that the prac¬ 
tice of educing salt from the crude saltpetre during the refining pro¬ 
cess went on, and the salt so educed did, no doubt, get into the market 
and helped to keep the trade alive. At present the saltpetre trade is 
not in a flourishing state. It received a severe blow when the duty of 
Rs. 2 was put on saltpetre twelve years ago, and has never quite 
recovered. All the Europeans in Behar who were engaged in the 
business have, with scarcely an exception, withdrawn from it. It is 
probable that the introduction of the new rules for carrying out 
Act XXXI of 1861, which arc explained in the present year’s report, 
accompanied as they must be by expense and vexation, will close 
the trade altogether. There is not much, however, to be said in 
favour of a trade which can only stand if supported, as the saltpetre 
trade no doubt has been, by the profits of smuggled salt. From the 
North-Western Provinces much saltpetre is sent down to Calcutta. 
The Custom returns show that the export of saltpetre from the port 
of Calcutta is about 400,000 cwts. 

The cinchona cultivation in Bengal has already attained a point 

which promises success. The planta¬ 
tions were begun some ten years ago 
at Rungbee, near Darjeeling, in a long narrow Himalayan valley. After 
more or less doubt and disappointment, the plantation began to thrive 
in 1867-68, and there are now about 2,000 acres of Government cinchona 
plantations, in which the trees are from four to thirty feet high, according 
to their age. The varieties of cinchona which flourish best are the C. 


suecirubra and C. oalUaya, but there is yet little of the latter. There is 
also an experimental cultivation at Nunklow, which consists mainly of 
O. offleinalis, a species which had not been found to prosper at Rungbee. 

The experimental cultivation of ipecacuanha has also been attempt- 
1 -.-. on the lower spurs 

near Darjeeling, and also on the level 
land below. The experiment is still in its infancy, but it promises well. 

The Government forests of Bengal are confined almost entirely 

to the Gooch Behar and Assam divi¬ 
sions, the Caohar district, the Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tracts, and the Soonderhuns. There is, however, little 
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want of fire-wood in the country. The cow-dung, instead of being used 
for manure, is usually burnt. In Bengal the growth of jungle is very rapid. 
Western Bengal is supplied partly from the Soonderbuns and partly 
from the high lands to ite west. The southern districts of Bengal draw 
ample supphes of cheap wood from the Soonderbuns. To the northern dis¬ 
tricts bamboos and timber are brought by river from the sub-Himalayau 
forests. Eastern Bengal is supplied by water from the Soonderbuns, 
from the frontier jungles, and from occasional private forests scattered 
over the country. Orissa has a good deal of forest on the hills to its 
north, as well as a fringe of jun^e on its sea face. The open country 
of Ghota Nagpore, Gooch fiehar, and Assam, ore all more or less 
surrounded by, and interspersed with, forest or jungle. Behar has no 
forests save the copse-like jungles on its southern border. Its mango 
groves yield a very large annual supply of timber, and it draws 
B&l timber and bamboos from the Nepal forests on the Ghogra and 
Gunduk rivers. Imports of Behar fire-wood and petty timbers are very 
scarce and dear. The supply of large timbers for Bengal comes mainly 
from the sfil forests of Nepaul and from the teak forests of Burmah. 

Among the most important products of tho Bengal forest are wild 

elephants, which are found and caught 
***■ in the jungles of Assam, of Ghota Nag¬ 

pore, of the Orissa tributary estates, of the Bhutan Dooars, of the sub- 
Himalayan valleys, and of the Ghittagong hills. Wild elephants, 
according to the ancient practice of all Indian provinces, belong to the 
paramount power, and no one can hunt or kill them without license from 
Government officers. For many years past Government kheddahs (or 
elophont-catohing establishments) have worked, sometimes on the south¬ 
western frontier of Bengal, now in Ghittagong, and sometimes in Assam, 
and have caught large numbers of elephants for the Commissariat Depart¬ 
ment. Meanwhile all the elephant grounds have been more or less 
worked by native elephant-hunters, who catch elephants for tho local 
markets after tho native fashion. In tho eastern districts every land¬ 
holder of consideration has one or more elephants; many zemindars have 
five, ten, or even more elephants each. It costs comparatively little to 
keep an elephant in the districts where rice is cheap and bamboos nro 
plentiful. With the recent rapid rise in landed incomes, the demand for 
elephants has increased largely, and their price is more than doable 
what it was twelve years ago, and a well grown elephant of medium size 
is now worth from Bs- 1,200 to 2,000, We have at present no exact 
statistics of the number of elephants caught yearly all over Bengal, 
but WG know that the Commissariat Department sometimes oatmes 
more than 50 in a year; 115 were caught last year in the Lukhim- 
pore district alone. The Eajah of Shushong sometimes catches 30 or 
40 a year in the forests below the Oaro Hills; the Julpigoroe zemindar 
used to catch 20 or 25 a year. A good many must be caught in the other 
districts of Assam, some few in the Ghittagong division, and on tho 
south-western frontier by the Maharajah of Oodeypore. Altogether the 
yield of the Bengal forests cannot fall short of 250 elephants a year. 
The best elephant grounds oi-e tho Lukhimpore forests, stretching over 
some 8,000 or 9,000 square miles. The interior of tho recently 
annexed 'Garo country is said to be an excellent elephant ground, but 
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neither European nor native elephant-hunters have ever yet pene¬ 
trated into it. In another part of this report will be found an account 
of the steps which have been taken to protect the State rights in wild 
elephants, to prevent hunters from catching elephants on wasteful 
systems, and to reserve to the Military Department of the State the right 
to buy in at reasonable prices as many newly-caught elephants as the 
public service may require. 

The buffiiloes of Assam are the best in these provinces, a result which 

is attributable to the intermixture of 
BaffiiioeB. Bengal breed with the wild buffalo. 

In Bengal the supply is scant; it is very poor in the central districts, 
which are supplied for the most part from Beerbhoom, the north of 
Midnapore, Bancoorah, Piimeah, and the Western frontier. The 
Pumoah breed of buffaloes is superior. In Eastern Bengal, especially 
in the Dacca and Sylhet districts, the buffaloes are a very fine breed. 
Buffaloes are used for agriculture, but principally for draught and burden. 

Their milk, which is richer than that of tho common cow, is used 
for making curds and ghee. The well-known Dacca cheese, which 
when really good is thought by some to equal European cream choose, 

is made from buffaloes’ milk. The 
T 0 metna. methen or motna is a peculiar breed 

found in Oachar and tho Eastern Hills, in colour resembling a buffalo, 
humped, with short black horns, and a light mane. Tho motna is a 
species of bison, and a magniffeent animal. It is not used as a beast 
of burden, and is only prized for its flesh and for ceremonial sacrifice 
by the Kookies. 

The cattle in Bengal are all of the humped or zebu kind. As the 

Assam buffaloes are the finest, so the 
Assam cattle are the worst, being over¬ 
bred. The milch kino of Dacca are reckoned the best in Bengal, and 
chiefly belong to tho demeaU (up-country) breed, which is employed for 
working oil and sugar mills, draught, and other heavy work. The 
gowalas, or cow-keeping caste, keep herds of cows for their milk. Milk 
is churned into butter and afterwards burned down into ghee, and in 
this condition is enormously consumed in every part of Bengal. Milk 
is tho favorite drink of the upper classes, and is sold most cheaply,— 
from ten to thirty seers for a rupee. 

Even in the most populous districts of Bengal it cannot be said 
that local breeding is ordinarily msufiioient to supply the local demand; 
but in other places, such as Chota Nagporo, the Torai, and Orissa, 
where pasture land is comparatively abundant, tho breeding is exces¬ 
sive, and a constant export flows into the central districts, which 
annually supplies tho m 3 Tiad 8 that are carried away by disease and 
murrain. In all parts of Bengal the condition of the cattle is wretched; 
they are half starved, and, as might bo expected in a wholly agricultural 
country, exist in profusion. The first feature about cattle which strikes 
an Englishman on arrival in India is their enormous number and their 
poor condition. Miserable as they are, they are seen everywhere in 
herds. A census of horned stock in Bengal has not yet been attempted 
or taken, but we know that the export of oow-hides from Calcutta 
exceeds five millions yearly, and it is not to be assumed that this total 
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represents more than half the number of cattle that die every year. 
The general rate of mortality among cattle is also unknown, but 
it has been ascertained, and may be mentioned in this place, that 
during a period of ten years, from 1860 to 1869, inclusivo, the 
average mortality of stock at the Hissar stud farm was 1,435 a year, or a 
little over 14 per cent, per annum. Over a small area in Lower Bengal 
the mortality, after the inundation of 1871, amounted to about 
100,000, or ten times the mortality of ordinary years, as evinced by 
the statistics of hide export; but* a supply of cattle was nevertheless 
obtainable for the next season’s sowings, and the stock has since for the 
most part been replenished. In Assam, where cattle are as exceptionally 
numerous as they ore puny and worthless, it has been estimated that 
there aro fifteen head of cattle for every adult inhabitant. There 
are Gtoala families in Bengal, with no cultivation or land for pasturage, 
in possession of 1,000 or 1,500 head of cattle. More land is, 
however, annually brought under the plough, and as pasturage becomes 
scarce the cattle deteriorate in conation. The people are too poor, 
and cattle are too numerous and valueless, to justify a general resort to 
stall-feeding. In exceptional oases it is practised, but as a rule cows 
and bullocks feed and graze together wherever they can find a fallow, 
or are allowed to trespass upon a cultivated, piece of land. The grass 
that grows over the roads often aflbrds in point of fact the most 
desirable pasturage in tho neighbourhood. At the same time the 
indiscriminate way in which the finest bulls are carried off to OaJoutta 
and elsewhere to work for the municipalities tends further to impair 
the stock. Brahmini bulls aro tlie only bulls kept for breeding 
purposes, and near tho Presidency at all events their supply is now 
unequal to tho demand. The myriads of cattle in Bengal get annually 
less and less to eat, and are worse fed; their uses are limited to agricul¬ 
tural, draught, and daiiy purposes ; the proportion slaughtered for food 
is infinitesimal. On the other hand, the natural increase of stock 
was estimated before tho Cattle Plague Commission of 1870 at not 
less than eighteen or twenty per cent. Individual cultivators may 
complain of having fewer bullocks now than formerly, but it is 
doubtful whether upon the whole there has been any considerable 
diminution of stock. The most competent observers are of opinion 
that the comparative cheapness of money is a sufiioient explanation 
of the increase in their price. The severest losses and most appalling 
mortality never seem to affect the area of cultivation. Thousands of 
cattle are bom every year for which there can be no practical use; there 
is nothing to feed them with, and they perish in swarms by disease and 
exhaustion induced by hunger. It is a cruel misfortune, and a want 
of economy in these provinces, that the old Indian rule of setting 
apart a common grazing ground has been forgotten. The subject of 
food for cattle, and through cattle the importance of making manure for 
land, are the most vital agricidtural questions of the day in India. 

Tho return of cases which have actually occurred in the criminal 
n courts of Bengal does not support the 

, theoiyoftbe frequency of oattle^poison. 

ing; on tho other hand, there aro occasions and localities where tho 
crime has undeniably been found to have assumed a serious magnitude, 
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and to have become a system of organization. It was so in Mymeusingh 
in 1868, in Jessore in 1869. Eaids of gangs with poisoning intent 
are said to have taken place in the Terai on the Nepaul frontier. The 
ocouirenoe of similar raids has been reported from Hazareebaugh and 
Noakhally. At the same time the crime is so rare as to be virtually 
unknown in Balasore, Pooree, Dacca, Baoker^nge, Furreedpore, 
Chittagong, Burdwan, Banooorah, Hooghly, Howrah, Giya, Coooh 
Behar, and Assam. It seems that the offence is not a common one or 
increasing within these provinces. 

The motive for the crime, when it is committed, is the hide of the 
... , _ animal. The criminals are always 

' ® ™ members of the Chomar or Moooheo 

caste, of which at least one family is attached to every village. These 
people are hereditary s kin ners and leather-dealers, and under any 
circumstances would remove the skin of the dead cattle. Their occupa¬ 
tion has, however, been stimulated of late years into abnormal activity 
by the extension of the hide trade from Calcutta. This trade has more 
than doubled during the last three or four years. The smallest scrap of 
East Indian leather is not without its value in the Indian market, and 
slaughtei’ed and dead hides and rejections are sought for with eagerness. 
The demand at the export towns represented by men and firms with largo 
dealings has spread through a chain of native agency to the village 
Chamar. The local agents bind down the Chamars by money advances 
and legal instruments. The effect of tliis system is obvious, and it may 
confidently be asserted that three-fourths of the cattle poisoning which 
does take place is the result of those advances. The hide trade has 
hitherto been unknown in Assam and the Soonderbuns. The trade in 
slaughtered hides is conducted by M 9 .homedans, and is above suspicion. 
It is a matter of keen business. Dacca, Cuttack, Midnaporo, Burdwan, 
Pumoah, Patna, Durbhungah, are the principal centres of the trade 
in the interior of these provinces. The total number of hides of all 
sorts exported from Calcutta in 1871-72 was 7,.571,120, of bIci'tw 
3,118,484; in 1872-73 of hides 7,003,395, of skins 2,785,109. 

With the exception of the western districts, there is no horse breeding 

in those provinces; and in Eastern 
Ben^l generally during the rains, and 
particularly in Tipperah and Mymensingh, the climate seems to be quite 
fatal to horses. The breed of horses is supplied to the Military Depart- 
ment and to Europeans from Australia, Arabia, and the North-West 
Frontier, and from the up-country Goyemment studs. The Bengalee 
tattoo is indigenous in almost all districts, but is a very poor specimen 
of the eq^e race. The Burmah and Munipooree ponies are of better 
breed. The Bhootea ponies have also long been famed, and are held 
in much esteem along the frontier. 

The breed of goats is obundant in these provinces. Every villager, 

if ho can, keeps goats, which are looked 
after and cherished by his wife and 
children—^the she-goats for their mUk, while the mole kids are for the 
most part killed and eaten as kid mutton by the Mahomedan population. 
The milk is nutritious, but goat’s mutton, though relished ny those 
who eat it, is most insipid and unpalatable to a European. The Bengal 
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broed of goats is very poor and indifferent; the Jamoona paharee goats, 
which are found in all the western districts, are much larger and finer 
animals, if not less ungainly, and are a superior stock. Droves of 
them come down from Behor every cold weather into Bengal for sale. 

In the eastern and deltaic districts of Bengal, in parts of the 
g. Eajshahye division, in the Ooooh 

Behar and Assam divisions, there is, 
on the other hand, little or no habit of sheep breeding. Such sheep as 
are consumed are imported into these districts from Behar; imported 
sheep do not thrive m them, but deteriorate greatly in a very few 
generations. In the Burdwan division there are a large number of 
hardy sheep of the small, Bengal breed ; a few such sheep are to be 
found in almost every village. In Orissa the same small and 
hardy breed of sheep prevails; but the demand for mutton is much 
smaller, and the flocks of sheep are much fewer. The quality of all these 
shoop is wretched in the extreme. In parts of the Bhaugulpore division, 
notably in the Sonthal Bergunnahs, sheep are largely bred. But the 
districts of the Patna division, especially'Gya and Shahabad, are the 
principal homes of sheep breeding. From these districts very largo 
numbers of sheep ore driven southwards and eastwards annually to 
supply the roquirements of Calcutta, Bengal, Ooooh Behar, and Assam. 
The number of sheep killed daily in Calcutta and the suburbs is reported 
to bo about 14.’5 head. Probably the annual requirements of Calcutta 
and the suburbs do not fall short of 60,000 head of sheep during the 
year. As most of this supply comes from Beliar and tho western 
districts, the drain on the sheep resources of those provinces must 
be very large. Still the stock seems to have borne tho drain for 
many years, and the sheep of Behar continue not only to feed Bengal, 
but to furnish material for the Patna and Behar blankets, which are 


so largely exported to the Calcutta and Bengal markets. It is probable 
that the supply of sheep is on the whole somewhat smaller than it 
used to be, and tho price is certainly higher. The supply of sheep will 
most likely never be considerable in the warm, damp climate of eastern 
Bengal and Assam; but there seems no reason why sheep should not 
thrive well on the Chota Nagpore uplands : while on the hills about 
Gya, and in Shahabad above the Sonthal Pergunnahs, tho supply of 
sheep will probably increase as the demand for and price of mutton rise. 

Poultry are reared to meet tho demands of the European market. 

_ They are not much eaten by tho natives 

tliemselves. The best poultry in Bengal 
are reared at Chittagong and by the Mugh community in tho district of 
Backer^nge. 

All over Bengal there ore the usual local handicrafts, tho produc- 

tions of which are purely to supply 
local demand. Weaving and the manu¬ 
facture of cotton thread are the occupation of a large number of 
inhabitants of every district, and although the extensive imports of cloth 
and piece-goods from England are driving the finer native fabrics out of 
the market, the decline has been more than compensated by tho vast 
increase of trade and the greater facilities of communications to other 
"trades and industries which, if less artistic, are quite as remunerative 
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and more useful and beneficial. If the demand for the exquisite muslins 
of Dacca has been affected, native industry is still able to find profitable 
employment in weaving cloth of a less delicate texture from Dnglish 
spun and imported yarns. The growth of the jute trade has given an 
impetus to tne manufacture of gunny bags over all the eastern and 
central districts. The spinning and weaving of the fibre into cotton 
bales and grain and sugar bags, and its preparation in the raw state 
for exportation, afford occupation to thousands; and in Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood many mills are established, in working which the 
natives have displayed g^'oat aptitude. Carpenters, olaoksmiths, 
goldsmiths, potters, and oilmen, are settled in almost every village. 
The manufacture of beads of sorts, which are so universally worn as 
necklaces by the lower orders of Hindoos, is a very generally spread 
occupation. In this the women take a large part. The weaving of 
wicker and basket work is the special occupation of the Chamar or 
Mooohee caste, and for these articles there is great demand in a 
community so given to agriculture. The native shoes ore also 
always mode by Moochees. The «o/a weed grows with the aoos and 
amun rice, and is manufactured into the nola hats or topeen worn by 
Europeans, and into artificial flowers and ornaments for the native 
ceremonies. The different manufactures which are specially carried on in 
Bengal, and for which each {wirt is most celebrated, are as follows :— 

The manufactmres of Uie Burdwan division are principally silk and 
Hnrdwan indigo. Midnapore has also a speoialite 

” *“”■ in small mats, which are much used for 

sleeping on. Several places in the division are famous for their weaving 
and the manufacture of metal ]>ots and pans. There is a lac manufac¬ 
tory at Elambozar in Beerbhoom. There are several roi^c manufactones 
at Howrah, as well as a large number of screw presses for cotton, jute, 
and fibres; also flour mills and iron foundries. In the town of Hooghly 
there are tliree native steam mills for pounding bricks into soorkee. 
There is a jute mill at Serampore, and a yam manufactory at Bishra. 
There is a large factory at Fort Gloucester, fifteen miles down the 
Hooghly. Another jute mill is being built at Pulta Gh&t. There is a 
brisk manufacture of paper for native use carried on at the Bally 
Paper Mills in the Hooghly district. 

Indigo and date sugar are the staple manufactures of the Presidency 
p .. . division. Among other manufactures 

rm nty. olotlis prepared by the weavers 

of Sanlipofe in tlie Nuddea district deserve notice. A superior description 
of cotton cloth is also manufactured in the Satkeerah sub-division of 
the iJ4-Pergunuah8. In the Jessore and the 24-Pergunnahs there is a 
manufacture ofEhell-lime collected on the banks of the rivers and khala 
in the Soonderbuns Nuddea is famous for its brass utensils, which are 
exported to various parts of Bengal. There are large jute mills and 
factories at Baranagore, and at Gowripore in the 24-Pergunnah8, as 
well as lesser factories. 

Silk and indigo are the principal manufactures ofBajshahye. 
Baishsbye. Moorshedabad specially produces silk 

cloth, articles of ivory, gold and silver 
filagree work, brass utensils and gunny bags ; Dinagepore, coarse cloth 
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and gunny bags ; Pubna, gunny bags ; Bajshabye and Bograh, silk 
cloth ; and Mamah, silk cloth and brass utensils. 

There is no manufacture on a wholesale scale in the Dacca divi- 

sion except tea and indigo. There is a 
consideraDle quantity of coarse cloth for 
tise by the lower orders made in all the districts; it is considered more 
durable than Manchester cloths. Date sugar is made in Purreedpore 
in sufficient quantities to be exported from tlie district. In the island 
of Dukinshabazpore and the south of Baokergunge oocoanut-oil is 
made and exported to Chittagong and Calcutta. There is also a con¬ 
siderable trade in iron and brass implements and vessels of local 
manufacture. There is also some lao-dye manufactured here, and soap, 
known in the market as Dacca soap. The manufacture of finer cloths 
and muslin and kaslieoda (cotton cloth embroidered) of the most 
delicate workmanship liave made the city of Dacca celebrated in the 
past The cheese known as Dacca cheese is the production of a village 
in the Kishorogunge sub-division of Mymensingh. A considerame 
quantitiy of gold and silver ornaments is exported to Calcutta. Coun- 
try paper is m.anufactured at Atteah in Mymousingh. 

In the town of Chittagong and its environs the principal industries 

are carpentry, ship and boat-building, 
C ittsgong. blacksmith’s, brazier’s, and gold and 

silversmith’s work. Sea-going vessels of two, and even three, masts are 
built and launched here for the coasting trade and for voyages to Ceylon, 
the Laccadives, Cochin, and other Indian ports. The shipwrights ore 
neoi’ly all Mahomedans. The braziers make the usual domestic uten¬ 
sils of brass and oopi>or, and the gold and silversmiths can execute 
plain or ornamental work to jiattern, but do not seem to have any 
original designs like the Cuttack or Dacca men. 

In Cox’s Bazaar the Mnghs make both silk and cotton cloth. The 
daos manufactured by the Mughs have a long blade fitted straight 
into the handle and widening towards the end, which is square; they 
are much heavier and more powerful instruments than the ordinary 
Bengali d<w. Japanned boxes and other Burmese work are also to be 
had at Cox’s bazaar. In carpentry and joiners’ work, especially ns 
applied to house-building, the Mughs are much more expert than 
their Bengali neighbours. Their wooden kiarxjn, or rest-houses, are 
well and solidly built, and some of the houses of well-to-do residents 
at Cox’s Bazaar are not only substantial, but very picturesque and 
neatly ornamented. They are built entirely of timber raised on piles 
after the Burmese fashion. The roof is shingled, and with its sur¬ 
rounding verandahs and decorated gable-ends the whole presents an 
appearance not unlike that of a Swiss cottage. 

In the district of Noakhally country cloth is manufactured on a 
very small scale. Something is done in the manufacture of molasses 
from date-juice. Coarse cloth is the only article produced in Tip- 
perah, and that in no large quantity. 

In the Patna division the manufacture of indigo and opium are 

of paramount importance, and have 
already been alluded to. An account 
of the salfjietre manufacture has also boon given above. Sugar is made' 
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into molasses and sugar-oandy in enormous quantities. Of minor manu¬ 
factures, an inferior tusser silk is produced in Patna. Towels and bath 
linen are a famous product of the Barh sub-division, and skull caps of 
Bebar. Tobacco manufactured, prepared for the hookah with spices, 
is a speciality of Patna. In Gya there is a small manufacture of tusser 
silk and carpets, and a speciality of ornamented carving in black stones 
Paper, blankets, and brass utensils, are manufactured in Shahabad. 
The local paper manxifactory is in the sub-divisiou of Sasseram on the 
banks of the Soane. In Sarun there is a local manufacture of coarse 
cloth, and the outturn of the ornamental brass work and- pottery of 
the Sewan sub-division has acquired some colobrity. 

The principal manufacture of Bhaugulpore is indigo. Firearms 

and haidware of inferior quality 
Bhaugulpore. manufactured at Monghyr. The 

cabinet-makers of Monghyr are worth mentioning; considerable-amount 
of skill is evinced by them in making inlaid writing desks and other 
fancy cabinet-wares, rosaries, necklaces, and bracelets. Monghyr is 
also famous for its baskets and other things made of bamboo. Tusser 
silk is a M)eeial nmnufaoture of the district of Bhaugulpore. 

In Orissa there is little to notice; brass vessels and brass orna¬ 
ments and coarse cloth are the chief 
articles made. Cuttack is celebrated 


for its silver ornaments. Salt manufacture has kept increasing in 
Balasore and Pooree, but has declined in Cuttack. There are difficul¬ 


ties also of transport from the Cuttack coast, which add to the charges 
and decrease the profits of Cuttack-made salt. 

Salt manufacture is the staple of Orissa, and is susceptible of 
unlimited development. 

There are two lac factories at Jhalda in Chota Nagpore, and one 
Chnta N re large concern at Bancheo. Tusser silk 

n agpore. wovcii, and there are an immense 


number of weavers in this division. The bulk of the people are still 
content with country cloths, but among the upper classes the taste for 
English-made goods has spread as it has elsewhere. In parts of 
Singbhoom and Manbhoom there are masses of soap-stone, which 
the people in the vicinity have for ages worked into vessels of differ¬ 
ent kinds. 


In Assam there is not much in the way of manufactures. There 

are the usual potters in each district, 
"* ' but this work is of a poor description. 

There are also a few workers in brass and iron, but the articles manu¬ 
factured are merely for local use. The manufacture of silk still 
continues, but it is not in a flourishing state. In the Ehasi’HiUs 
there is a good deal of iron work, but less, it is said, than formerly. 


Of the mineral resoimoes of Bengal, coal only has been largely 
ilixMAiiDQoAaaisi: developed. Iron, however, is at least 

Mxsibam. gu abundant as coal in many places, and 

CmI rad iron. in these days of dear iron the fact is of 

no slight importance that unlimited quantities of the richest ironstone 
are found in the closest conjunction with coal in large tracts where 
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lime is also plentiful; and it may be said that if anjNvhere in India 
iron oan be manufactured on a large soale in the European method, it 
must be in these provinces. 

The largest and best coal mines of Bengal are in the Baneegunge 

sub-division of the Burdwan district, 
onwgnugrs. of Ghota Nagpore. 

There are now altogether 44 coal mines at work, of which 19 mines 
turn out more tlian 10,0ii0 tons of coal a-piece per annum. In the 
larger and better mines coal is raised by steam from pits and galleries. 
In the smaller mines or workings ooal is raised by hand-labour 
from open quarries. In the Baneegunge ooal-field alone 61 steam 
engines, with an aggregate of 867 horse-power, are at work. Only one 
seam (or set of seams) of a less thiokuess than 8^ feet is worked, and 
the average thickness of the seams at the Baneegunge mines is 
about 15 or 16 feet. The pits are mostly shallow; very few are more 
than I5U feet deep. The Bengal Coal Company, with its mines at 
Baneegunge and westwards, is able to raise more than six millions maunds 
of ooal annually. The gross valuation of ooal mines in the Burdwan 
distriot has been registered under the Boad Cess Act at Bs. 2,88,361. The 
^ „ coal-fields of the lower Damoodah and 

10 agpore. Burrakur are occupied for the most 

part by private companies; the coal-fields in Palamow belong to 
Government. The Bajhara ooal mine in Palamow supplies ooaj[ for 
the Dehri irrigation works, and to some extent for the East Indian 
Bailway Company. These mines comprise an area of twenty-five to 
thirty square miles, the seams being of on average thickness of &om 
eight to ten feet, and the ooal is said to be of fair quality. The 
East Indian Bailway Company now generally burn in their engines 
ooal from their own mines at Kurhurbari, which produce a ooal 
of first-rate quality. There are great stores of ooal for future ages in 
the Chota Nagpore division. The Eastern Bengal Bailway and the 
Biver Steam Companies are at present the chief customers of the 
ooal owners. 

The use of coal in the Public "Works Department of Government 
has much increased of late years On the Soane Canal works, and at 


all public works near the great rivers, bricks and lime are now 
generally burnt with coal instead of wood or farm refuse. Goal has, 
however, not yet become the domestic fuel of the countrymen in the 
ooal disiadots. In Baneegunge alone it is said that the people are 
taking to coal for cooking purposes In the Hazareebaugh and Palamow 
districts, where coal oan bo delivered at Bs. 2-8 or Bs. 3 per ton, iron- 
smelters and village blacksmiths still use charcoal for their furnaces, 
and the ordinary country people use wood for all domestic purposes. 

Arrangements have been under consideration for smelting iron in 
ooal furnaces after the English method at Hazareebaugh and elsewhere. 
At present iron is smelted from ores of different kinds after the rude 
native methods in many parts of the coal districts, but there are no 
manufactories on the European method, and it is very desirable, in the 
face nf the great rise iii the price of British iron, and the large and 
increasing demand for Bailway iron of all kinds, to develops the 
production of the Indian iron works. 
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The districts of Assam are tunply endowed with mineral resources. 

The Khasi and Jynteah Hills espe- 
cially excel perhaps any part of India 
in respect of minerals If there were only some addition to the popula> 
tion so enterprising and energetic, we might expect to have not only 
cattle and cinchona, cotton and fruit trees, but it is probable that the 
combination of the best coal, iron, and lime in one place, together with 
an iron-working population, might make these hills the best manufac¬ 
turing district in India. The newly annexed tract of the Garo Hills 
may possibly much extend the field for such industries. The chief 
mineral products of the hills are iron, lime-stone, and coal. The iron 
ore excavated in 1872-73 is estimated at 5,000 maunds, the limestone 
quarried to be 1,560,000 maunds, the coal quarried to be 1,000 
maunds. Smelted iron used formerly to be prepared for export more 
largely than at present. Of the sixteen known out-crops in the hills, 
Lakadong is the only field where coal is at present both plentiful 
and accessible. In the Lukhimporo district there ore coal mines in 
the neighbourhood of Jeypore, and at the foot and along the slopes of 
the lower Naga Hills. They are really quarries, not mines; the coal 
lying in seams near the surface, and requiring no mining operations. 
In Seebsaugor there is a coalmine worked by the Assam Tea Company 
in the Naga Hills, for the privileges of working which an annual 
present is made to the Nagas. There is also coal of good quality in 
the Qolaghaut sub-division. Surface lime was discovered at the foot 
of the Bhootan hills some two years ago. It is of a superior descrip¬ 
tion, and it is believed that the quarry, though it does not extend 
over a wide area, might be profitably worked on a small scale. 


Mines scarcely exist in the Patna division. There is a talc mine 

near Rujowlie in the Gya district, 
which is seldom worked now, though 
there seems to have been a certain amount of enterprise expended on 
these talc mines many years ago. Of other minerals there are stone 
parries at Burakur on the Gya hills, at Behar, and near Sasseram at 
Dhodund, and elsewhere on the lihotas range; and tWo is a most 
valuable supply of limestone to be hod, as soon as ever water-carriage 
is available, from quarries near lihotas. 


Except in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, there ore no mines in the 
Bhangulpore. Bhaugulpore division, but various 

minerals are found in small quantities 
on the hiUs in the south of Monghyr and Bhaugulpore. In Bhaugul¬ 
pore lead, silver, and copper, exist, and the lead has been pronounced 
a valuable mineral with a large portion of silver in it. llere are 
several ooal mines in the Damm in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, but only 
one is now worked. A few thousand maunds of coal are transported 
now and then to the district of Bhaugulpore for purposes of burning 
bricks, &o. The coal is of a poor description. When the East Indian 
Kailway loop line was under constri ction, several lakhs of maunds of ooal 
used to be taken for burning timber and lime, but there is little 
or no demand for it now. There are stone quarries in the district of 
Monghyr. 
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Little is known of the mineral resources of Daijeeling. Petro* 

leum and coal are spoken of as existing; 
"*• copper and limestone are known to 

exist. In the Western Dooors anthracite is known, and coal is believed 
to exist. We shall learn more of the mineral resources of this division 
now that a geological survey of the Sub-Himalayan country has been 
sanctioned. 


In the Chittagong division traces of coal have been discovered in 

the Cox’s Bazaar sub-division and in 
“ the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Iron ore 

has been discovered in the Lalmye Hills in Tipperah. 

Throughout the delta and alluvial county of Orissa there are 

neither mines nor minerals. Inland, 
"***■ and in the hill tracts, the prospects are 

more promising. Coal resources are believed to exist in the vicinity of 
Naraje near Cuttack, and the sandstone formations in the Khoordah sub¬ 
division of Pooreo indicate the probability of coal being discoverable there. 
The Taljharee coal-fields in the Tribute^ Mehals are favorably situated 
within a few miles of the Brahminee Kiver, where water carriage is 


available during the rains, and experiments are now being effected mere 
by Government. There are valuable beds of iron ore in many parts 
of the tributary states, and particularly in Taljharee, where iron and 
coal are found side by side, and in Dhenkanal and Eeonjhur, where 
rich iron ore is found and worked pretty extensively by the native 
methods. The hill streams of Dhenkanal and Eeonjhur yield gold 
dust in small quantities in the river sand, but the produce has not been 
BO far remunerative. 


There are no mineral resources whatever in the low-lying alluvial 
tract comprising the Bajshahye, Presidency, and Dacca divisions. 
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HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF THE CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 

OF BENGAL. 


It was in the year 1640 that two ships from England to Bengal first 
, ^ . opened the trade of the East India Com- 

Bcng^l^ “ pany tothis purt of India under a patent 

for exemption from customs obtained 
from the Emperor Shah .Tehan through the good service of a Surgeon 
named Broughton, sent to attend tlie Emperor’s daughter from Surat. 

In 1698 the Prince Azeera-u-Shah, grandson of Auningzebe and 
Souhalidar of Bengal, Behar. and Orissa, allowed tlie Company’s Agents 
to purchase the talookdar’s right to the tliree villages of Calcutta, Soota- 

nuttv, and Guvindpore, subject to 

adjacent villases-lOOS. 

transactions of the Company during this period were entirely com¬ 
mercial, aud up to 1707, when Calcutta was declared a Presidency, 
it was dependent upon Madras, where there W'as a fort and garrison 
which the Company had not been allowed to maintain in Bengal. 
Moreover, although in 1717 the United Company obtained a royal 
grant from the Emperor Ferokhsecr granting them, besides privileges 
of trade, permission to purchase the talookdaree of 38 additional 
villages adjacent, subject to an annual revenue of Bs. S,121, no 
independent authority was conveyed to the Company, nor does any 
appear to have been claimed. 

The treaty with Seraj-ud Dowlah in February 1757, after the 
recapture of Calcutta, by the fourth article of which the (-ompany 
were “ allowed to fortify Calcutta in such manner as they might esteem 
proper," and by the fifth of which it. is stipulated “ that siccas be 
coined at Aliuagnr (Calcutta) in the same manner as at M oorshedabad, ” 
with a general promise of amity, may be considered to have first 
established the Company’s territorial character in Bengal. On the 4th 
June 1767, moreover, by a treaty entered into with Jaffer Ally Khan 
n this agreement was confirmed, and the 

2i.Pe,gBn».l..-i7.7. Company’s zemindary extended six 

hundred yards without the ditch of Calcutta, and over the 24i-Pergun- 
nahs south of Calcutta as far as Cal pee. 

In the treaty concluded with the Nawab Meer Mahomed Cossim Ally 
Khan on the 27th November 1760, it was agreed that Cossim should 
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succeed as Nawab of the Soubabdary of Bengal, Debar, and Orissa; 

that the English army should be ready 
to assist him in the management of 
affairs, and that the lauds of the 
cbaklas (districts) of Bnrdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, should be 
assigned for all the Company's charge*. A complete and full cession of 
these three districts was then effected and confirmed again by Jaffer 
Ally Khau in the treaty for his reinstatement dated 10th July 1763. 


After the expulsion of Cossim Ally Xban and the decisive battle of 
Buxar, the civil authority over Bengal, Behar, and Orissa,* was cou- 
„ „ ferred in perpetuitv on the East India 

GbAJTT OV DBWAVST. „ '-L XL IJ cil L XI 

A«B«.t . 2 th. 1786 . Admi.n«in,.i<,n, Company by the Emperor Shah Alum, 

howrvor,carried on by nntive ag<‘ncy until UHuCr E TOyEl ^TEnt in wn-UgUSt 17oQ* 

the Couipany stood forth as OewHii in 1772. Q’jjg Nawab of Bengal recognized this 
grant under an agreement dated 30th September in the same year, 
and consented to accept a fixed stipend for the maintenance of himself 
and his household. 

In 1766 Lord Clive, then President of the Council of Fort William, 
took his place as Dewan, and in concert with the Nawab, who sat as 
Nazim, opened the pooneah, or ceremonial of commencing the annual 
collections in durbar, held at Motijeel, near Moorshedabad. 

But though the civil and military power of the country and the 
resources for maintaining it were assumed on the part of the East India 
Company, it was not thought prudent to vest the immediate management 
of the revenue, or the administration of justice, in the European ser* 
vants. There was a resident at this time at the Nawab's Court who 
inspected the management of theNaib Dewan, and a chief who super* 
intended the collections of the province of Belwr under the immediate 
management of a distinguished native, Schitab Hoy; but with these 
exceptions there were no other Covenanted servants of the ('ompany in 
the Interior except those who were administering the zemindary lands 
of ('alcuttaand the 24-Pergunnah8, and the ceded districts of Burdwan, 
Midnapore, and Chittagong, which had again been confirmed to this 
Company in perpetuity by a royal grant. 


In 1769 Supervisors were appointed by Mr. Hastings, with powers 
of superintendiiiir the native officers employed in collecting the 
revenue or administering justice in different parts of the country; 
and councils with superior authority were in 1770 established at Moor* 

shedabad and Patna. The Supervisors 
Biipervisorx 1769. fumished with detailed instruc¬ 

tions for obtaining an account of the provinces ; the state, 
produce, and capacity of the lands; the amount of the revenues, 
the cesses or arbitrary taxes, and of all demands whatsoever which 
arc made on the cultivators; the manner of collecting them, and the 
gradual rise of every new impost; the regulation of commerce, and 
the administration of justice. The information elicited by these 

* The Oriaw uf the tait veDtnry included only the district nf Midnapore and a part of Hoogbly, 
or more acciimtoly the tract ol' country lying between the rivera Suburnoreklia and Roopnaraiii. 
Orissa Proper was conquered Xnd uuneied from the Mabrattas by Lord Wellesley in 1803. 
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inquiries showed the internal government to be in a state of profound 
disorder, and the people to be suffering great oppression. Neverthelss 
seven years elapsed from the acquisition of the Dewanny before the 
Government deemed itself competent to remedy these defects. It 
was not till 1772 that the Court of Directors resolved to " stand forth 
" as Oewan, and by the agency of the Company’s servants to take upon 
«themselves the entire care and management of the revenues. ” 


RBVKKtn!. 

Sapervisors designated Collectors. 


By the adoption of a plan then proposed by Mr. Hastings and 
mr . T. ... four members of his council, the insti- 

r. aa mgs sgn a ions— . tution of the internal government were 

established as follows:— 

In the Revenue Department at the Presidency a Board of 
Revenue was appointed, consisting of the President and Members of 
Council, with an Acconutant-General and assistants. The exchequer 

and treasury were removed from Moor- 
shedabad to Calcutta. In respect to 
the provinces it was resolved that the 
Supervisors should now be designated Collectors, with each of whom a 
native officer, chosen by the Board and styled Dewan, was joined in the 
superintendence of the revenues. 

Under the regulations framed for the Judicial Department, two 
courts were instituted for each provincial division or collcctorship, 
JrwctAi. “ name of Dewanny or 

Collector, preside over Civil end Revenue “ Civil Court, for the cognizance of ci vil 

“ causes; the other named Fouzdary or 
Criminal Court, for the trial of crimes and misdemeanonrs." The 
Collector presided over the Civil Court attended by the provincial 
native Dewan and other officers. In the Criminal Court the kazee 

and mooftce of the district, and two 
moulvccs, sat to expound the Maho- 
medan law, and to determine how far delinquents were guilty of its 
violation; but it was the Collector’s duty to attend to the proceedings 
of this court so far as to see that all necessary witnesses were 
summoned and examined, and that the decision passed was fair and 
impartial. The Collector had no further concern in the criminal 
administration. Appeals from these courts were allowed to two 
superior courts established at the chief seat ol' government,—one under 

the denomination of Dewanny Sudder 
Adawlut, or Chief Court of Civil Judi¬ 
cature; the other, the Nizamut Sudder Adawlut, or Chief Court of 
Criminal Justice. 

The chief Civil Court consisted of the President and Members 
of Council, assisted by native officers. In the Chief Criminal Court 
a Chief Officer of justice presided, appointed by the Nazim, and 
assisted by the head kazee and mouftec and three eminent moulvccs. 
Over this latter Court, however, a control was vested in the Presi¬ 
dent and Council, similar to what was exercised by the Collectors in 
the provinces. 

A short experience, however, showed that the superintendence over 
criminal justice, when exercised by the President, involved too heavy 


Native Crimmal Courtg, 


Sadder Court. 
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dutica, and in October 1775 the Court of Nizamut Adawlat was moved 
back to Moorshedabad and placed under the control of the well known 
Mahomed Reza Khan, who was appointed Naih Nsizim. 

In the meantime (1774) the .European Collectors were also recalled 

from the provinces and native aumils 
were appointed in their stead. * A new 
plan of police was introduced. Native officers styled fuuzdars were 
appointed to the fourteen districts or local jurisdictions into which 
Bengal was divided. The superintendence of the collection of the 
revenue, removed from the Collectors, was vested in six Provincial 

('nnncils, which were established at 
lishS-mi. Calcutta, Bnrdwan, Dacca, Moorshed- 

a bad, Dinagepore, and Patna. The 
administration of civil justice was on the same principle transferred 
to the aumils. 

Vital changes were, however, speedily effected in these arrange¬ 
ments. The constitution of the DcM'anny Adawlut was transformed 
by the establishment in 1780 in each of the six great provincial divi¬ 
sions of a court of justice distinct from, 
.UpeSof independentof,the RevenueOouncil. 

Over this court a (.ovenanted servant 
presided, whose jurisdiction extended over all civil and rent cases. 
These six divisions were in their civil aspect augmented shortly to 
eighteen, in consequence of the inconvenience cxiiericnccd from the 
too extensive jurisdiction of the six before instituted. The Judges of 
these courts were wholly unconnected with the Revenue Department 
except in the four frontier districts of Chittra (or Hazareebaugh), Bhau- 
gulporo, Islamabad (or Chittagong), and Rungporc, where for local 
reasons the offices of Judge, Magistrate, and (Collector, were vested in the 
same person, but with a provision that the judicial authority should 
be considered distinct from, and independent of, revenue functions. 

Simultaneously with the extension of tlic civil courts, the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils were abolished, and all 

Collcctowhips reiuMitutcd-iTia. revenue affairs of the prownces 

brought down gradually to the Presi¬ 
dency, there to be administered by five of the most able and experienced 
of the civil servants, under the designation of a “Committeeof Revenue." 
One President of each Provincial Council was, however, to remain 
officiating as Collector under the Committee of Revenue until further 
orders, as likewise were the four Jiulgo-Magistrate-Collectors, 
who had been separately stationed in the frontier and least civilized 
districts. 

The establishment of fouzdars and tannahdars, introduced in 

, , 1774, wai also abolished in 1781, and 

eighteen civil Judges “were 
invested with the power, as Magistrates, 
of apprehending dacoits and persons charged with the commission of any 
crime or acts of violence within their respective jurisdictions.” They 
were not, however, to try or punish such persons, but “ were to send 
them immediately tp the daroga of the nearest Fouzdary Court, with a 
charge in writing setting forth the grounds on which they had been 
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apprehended/’ They had merely powers to act as an executive police, 
leaving the trial and the infliction of punishment to the native Mahome* 
dan officials. Provision was at the same time made for cases where, by 
especial permission of the Governor-General and Council, “certain 
zemindars might be invested with such part of the police jurisdiction 
as they formerly exercised under the ancient Mogul Government.” In 
such cases the European Judge in his capacity of Magistrate, the 
daroga of the Criminal Court, and the zemindar, were to exercise a 
concurrent authority for the prevention of crimes. 


Under instructions which Lord Cornwallis brought with him from 
Lord CoEHWAixis. England in 178G, the revenue and 

Union of the officea of Collector, Civil judicial institutions of the country 
Judge, and Magiatrnte—1780. . were again modified. The Committee 

of Bcvcuue changed its designation to that of Board of llcvcnue. 
Its authority and functions were continued. The European Civil 
servants superintending the several districts into which the country 
was divided were each of them vested with the united powers of Col¬ 
lector, Civil Judge, and Magistrate. In proposing this union of different 
authorities in the same person, the Court of Directors were influenced 
by the consideration of its having “ a tendency to simplicity, energy, 
justice, and economythey placed on record that they were actuated 
by the necessity of accommodating “ their views and interests to the 
subsisting manners and usages of the people, rather than by any abstract 
theories drawn from other countries, or applicable to a diflerent state 
of things.” 

It was only in the administration of justice in the nUcs of Moor- 
shedabad, Dacca, and Patna, that district courts were established, super¬ 
intended by a Judge and Magistrate. 

The administration of criminal justice remained, however, 


Fntir.tionit of a Crinimnl fiofifttouB Court 
still discharged by JKfttive odlcerH. 


vested in the Naib Nazim, or Deputy 
of the Nawab, to whose courts, which 
were superintended by the Mahomedan 


law officers, almost all criminals apprehended by the Magistrate were 


referred for trial. The Collector, in his capacity of Magistrate, could 


only decide upon the most petty charges. But towards the end of 
1790 a very important change took place in this arrangement. It was 

declared that, with a view “ to ensure 
a prompt and impartial administration 
of the criminal law, and in order that 


all ranks of people might enjoy security of person and property, the 
Governor-General in Council had resolved to accept the superintendence 


of the administration of criminal justice throughout the provinces." 
In conformity with this resolution the Nizamnt Adawlut, or (.’hief 
Criminal Court of justice, was again removed from Moorshedabad to 
Calcutta, to consist of the Governor-General and members of the 


Supreme Council, assisted by the head native law officers. Four 
Courts of Circuit, superintended respectively by covenanted 
servants of the Company, each with their Mahomedan law officers, 
were in 1793 established for the trial of eases not punishable by the 
Magistrates. 
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Lord Comwallifl, moreover, differing from the Court of Directors, 
and deeming it incompatible iritb the principles of his system that 
e .• ■» n-. • t n*-.. n:..!! revenue officers should decide on suits 

Judge and Magistrate remain united ; the causO of which, onginatlDg m their 
Collector eeperated—1793. own department, might render them 

not wholly disinterested in the decision, aunulled (1793) the judicial 
power of all officers of the revenue, aud transferred the cognizance of 
all matters wherein the Government might be concerned to tbe courts 
of Dewanny Adawlut. A new Court of Civil Judicature was established 
in every district. The new Judge was a European Covenanted servant, 
of higher official rank than the Collector,* uniting in his person the 
powers of Magistrate as well as of Civil Judge, and controlling the 
police within the limits of his division. This arrangement long con> 
tinned, one officer in each district being Judge and Magistrate, and 
another Collector. 

To the Courts of Justice a Register and one or more Assistants 
were appointed from the junior branch of the European Covenanted 
Service. The Assistants were Assistants to the Judge and Magistrate 
in both capacities. As Assistants to the Magistrate they could be 
empowered by him to decide on cases to the same extent that the 
Magistrate himself was authorized under the Regulations of 1793. 
The Register was empowered to try civil causes not exceeding 
200 rupees. 

At the same time a Regulation was enacted authorizing the 
appointment of native Commissioners to hear and decide, in the first 

« .. r,. - 1 T j M ,>no instaucc, on suits of personal property 
H.t.veCmUudge., Moons.ffi^i703. exceeding the value of 60 rupees. 

These were of three descriptions, viz. Ameem, or referees; Salinan, 
or arbitrators; and Moomifs, or native justices. The referees and arbi¬ 
trators were usually kazees appointed by virtue of their offices; the 
Moonsiffs were more carefully selected. They were not paid by fixed 
salary, but by commission on the amount of causes iuvestigated by 
them. Appeals from their decision lay to the Civil Judge. 

In order to ensure the hearing of appeals from the Judge, wliich 
., „ ..... , previously lain direct to the 

^Fo»Prov.nc-l Courts of C»cmt and Governor-Geueral at Calcutta, Lord 

Cornwallis established, by Regulation V 
of 1793, four Provincial Courts of Appeal. One was instituted in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, one at the City of Patna, another at Dacca, and 
the fourth at Moorshedabad, each Court being superintended by three 
Covenanted Civilian Judges. To these Courts a Register and one or 
more Covenanted Assistants were attached. An appeal lay from them 
to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, or Governor-General and Council in 
Calcutta, when the suit exceeded Rs. 5,000 in extent. 

Tliese Civil Courts wore identical with the Courts of Circuit that 
were simultaneously appointed, and of which notice has been taken 
above. The same officers, European and Native, were attached to the 
Courts alike in their civil and criminal jurisdictions. 


* The esieMnit CoBecton were in point of foot appointed Judges, while their head Assistants 
ware appointed to tlio difterent CoUectorates, for which, said the Ctovornmcnt Minute, “ ttiey will be 
found sulticioutly qualihed.’» 
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The territorial jurisdictions of these Courts were as follows 
(1) Calcutta Dmsiou— 

24-PergunnBli8, Bard wan, Jungle Mehals, Midnapore, 
Cuttack, Jessore, Nuddea, Hooghly j Foreign Settle- 
nients of Chinsurah, Chanderuagore, and Scrampore. 


(2) Dacca Province— 

Dacca, Mymensingh, Sylhet, Tipperah, Chittagong, 
Backergunge, Dacca Jellalporc.* 

(3) Moorshedabad Division— 

Moorshcdabad, Bhaugulpore, Pumcah, Dinageporc, 
Ruugpore, RajsLahye, Beerbhoom, 

(4) Patna Division— 

Patna, Ramghur, Bchar, Tirhoot, Sarun, Shahabad. 

The Governor-General and Council, wbo were at tins period discharg¬ 
ing the duties of both the Sudder Dewanny and the Sudder Nizamut 

Adawlut, soon found that more of tlieir 
a constitution of tUo Occupied in these functions 

than could conveniently be spared. 
Lord Wellesley, moreover, placed it on record that ho deemed “ it 
„ , essential to the impartial, prompt, 

egu a ion , . efficient administration of justice, 

and to the permanent security of the purses and properties of the 
native inhabitants of these provinces, that the Governor-General in 
Council, exercising the supreme legislative and executive authority of 
the State, should administer judicial functions of (iovernmeut by the 
means of Courts of Justice distinct from the legislative and executivo 
authority.” It was accordingly determined that the Government should 
relinquish the chief civil and criminal jurisdiction and place it in the 
hands of a Court of Justice, over which were to preside three Judges; 
the chief Judge being a member of the Supreme Council, and the other 
two selected members of the Covenanted Civil Service. 

The Sudder Court remained as the Court of final appeal in this 
Presidency without any radical modifications until it was united 
with the Supreme Court in 1802, and both together were amalgamated 
into the present High Court. The Sudder Court was latterly composed 
of five or six Covenanted Civilians, more or less, as might be necessary. 


The Supreme Court, which was an entirely separate institution, was 
a r. . governed by English law and admiuis* 

tered by tlirce Judges, Barristers-at- 
Law, appointed by the Crown, of whom the chief was styled Chief 
Justice. The Supreme Court was established by the Letters Patent 
which the King was empowered in the Regulating Act to grant, and 
dated 26th March 1774. It had full local jurisdiction in Calcutta and 


•Tlio diatricta of I)aoc» .Tellalporo ftnd of the City of Dacca were aboiiohed by Roffulation V 
of 1833 nod formed into_ the single dial riot of Dacca. Jellalporc is the namo oi' a pergunnah 
in Uio .Kurroedporo district. The original Dacca JollalpoTO lucludod timt zillali, and the hoad- 
nuartors of the district wore in 1813 located at Farrood|wrc. In 1S33 the independent Joint- 
Slagistracy and Deputy CoUectorato of Kurreedporo was established, and was declared a full 
Magietrucy and Cullcctoratc un the rcorgauizaiiuu of 1853. 
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also a personal jurisdiction over all persons in the employment of the 
Company, including zemindars, revenue farmers and contractors in the 
Mofussil. This extensive power led to confusion and injustice, and a 
new Act was passed in 1781, defining and limiting the powers of the 
Crown Court. In general terms it may be said that till its abolition the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was confined to the limits of the city 
of Calcutta between the Hooghly and the Mahratta Ditch, and to the 
determination of all serious criminal cases in which European British 
subjects were accused and committed for trial. It was strictly inter¬ 
dicted by law from interfering in matters of revenue. 


On the 14th May 1862 the High Court of Judicature in Bengal 
muTt-un . established by Letters Patent. 

** 1 he oudder and Supreme Courts were 

abolished at the same time by Act 24 and 25 Viet., Cap. 104. The 
combined powers and authorities of the abolished Courts, and their 
jurisdiction, both over the provinces and the Presidency town, were 
vested in the High Court. On the 1st January 1866 fresh Letters 
Patent were issued, and further provision was made respecting the 
jurisdiction of the Court. 


In 1795 laws were published for the newly acquired province 

of Benares. In ISO.j the laws and 
OhaBgps in tiie ooiisiitution of iho regulations that had been established 

aioner. in the Upper Troviiiccs— 1807. m tlie Ceded and Conquered provinces 

on the upper Ganges* were codified. 
In 1807 (Regulation X) a Commission was constituted, consisting 
of two members, for the superintendence of the settlement of these 
provinces, and for the general control of the Collectors in the 
discharge of their several public duties. These Commissioners were 
vested in those provinces \?ith all the authority that had hitherto been 
exercised by tlie Board of Revenue of Calcutta. By Regulation I of 
1809 this Board of Commissiouers in the Upper Provinces was 
declared permanent. At the same time all the powers that up to this 
period had been exercised by the Caloutta Sudder Board of Revenue in 
the province of Benares were transferred to the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners. 


Board of Coinmiasioners in Bchar and 
Benares—1817. 


In 1816 (Regulation I) a separate Commissioner was appointed 

for the superintendence of the reve¬ 
nues of the province of Benares and 
that part of tlie province of Bchar 
which was comprised in the zillahs of Bchar, Shahabad, Saruu, and 
Tirhoot, and was vested with all the authority that had previously 
been exercised in these provinces by the Board of Revenue and Board 


* Tho province of Bi-nurvs wna added to tho Company’s dominions in 1796. By a treaty, 
bearing data the 20th November 1801, tlio Nawah Vizier of Oudh ceded tho Talaablo distriote 
of that province, vrhieh were olEcially kn iwn as the ceded districts in Oudh. The conquered 

E rovinoes of tho llcgiilatiuus wore conquered from the Mahratta Chieftains, Scindia, the llerar 
lajah, and others. Tliem» proviimvs comprehend the principal part of tho Booab, or tract of 
count )7 between the rivers fihingea and .Jumna; the country situated on the right banks of the 
latter rirer, from Delhi to near iUs eoiiiluencr with the Ganges; and the mmleru pmvinee of 
Oiiwa. 
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of Commissioners respectively. By Begulation I of 1 SI 7 tlie antliority 
of the Behar-Benares Commissioner was extended to the districts of 
Bamghur, Bhaugnlpore, and Purneah. In tlic same year it was found 
advisable to appoint two Commissioners in place of the single officer. 
“ The Board of Commissioners in Bchar and Benares” was accordingly 
established, and as a special case the general revenues of Dinngepore 
and Bungpore were also entrusted to this Board. By Begulation I 
of 1819 the management of the revenues of Dinagepore and Bungpore 
were replaced under the Calcutta Board of Bevenuc. The powers of a 
single member of the Calcutta Board of Revenue to exercise any 
and all the powers of Board collectively, and the full powers of a 
commission of the Board into the interior, were also established 
under Regulation XIII of 1811. The powers thus granted were 
recently (in 1871) acted upon by Government, and each member of 
the Board is now empowered to exercise the full powers of the Board 
of Revenue. 

By Regulation III of 1822 considerable changes were effected in 

these arrangements: (1) the duties, 
powers, and authority of the Board of 
Commissioners in Bchar and Benares 
within the districts of Bhaugnlpore and Purneah were vested again in 
the Calcutta Board of Revenue, which continued to exercise its powers 
ill the districts subonlinate to its authority, and was to be denominated 
the Board of Revenue for the Lower Provinces; (2) the duties, powers, 
and authority exercised by the Board of Commissioners in the ceded and 
conquered provinces within the southern and northern divisions 
of Buudlecund, and the districts of Allahabad and Cawnpore, were 
vested in the Board of Commissioners in Behar and Benares, which 
continued in like manner to exercise its power in the districts hitherto 
subordinate to its authority with the exceptions just named, and 

was to be denominated the Board of 
TiMu"'* Revenue for the Central Pro. i{,eyenue for the Central Provinces; 

and (3) the several districts of the 
ceded and conquered provinces, with the exception of the districts 
above specified, were to continue subordinate to the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners, which was to be denominated the Board of Revenue for the 

‘Western Provinces. In 1829, as will 
Rerenae for tho Western I’ro- presently bc explained, the powers of 

the several local Boards of Revenue 
were made over to the Commissioners of llcvenue and Circuit under 
the control of a Chief or Sutldcr Board of Revenue at Calcutta. 


A Superintendent of Police was first appointed under Regulation 
o . . . . , „ X, 1808, for the divisions of Calcutta, 

Dacca, aud Morsbedabad, and under 
Begulation VIII, 1810, similar arrangements were adopted for Patna, 
Benares, and Bareilly. These officers were abolished by Regulation 
I of 1829, and their duties were transferred to the Commissioners 
of Revenue and Circuit. Under Act XXIV of 1837 the Government 
was again empowered to appoint a Superintendent of Police, and 
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iu such case the Coininissioner was to cease to exercise an j powers in 
regard to the Magistracy and Police. In Bengal a single Superin¬ 
tendent of Police was accordingly appointed. After a short experience, 
however, it was found advisable to exempt from his jurisdiction the 
extra Regulation Provinces of Assam and of the south-western frontier 
and the province of Orissa, and to replace them under the Divisional 
Commissioners. The division of Chittagong was similarly removed in 
1850. On the 23rd March 1854 the Court of Directors sanctioned 
the abolition of the appointment and the transfer of his duties to the 
respective Revenue Commissioners. 

It has been stated that under the Code of 1793 the Civil Judges 
were constituted Magistrates of their respective juiisdictions, and 
that the offices of Judge and Magistrate long remained united. The 
separation was not actually effected for nearly forty years, but in 
1810 a permissive Regulation was passed (Regulation XVI of 1810), 
by which Government was empowered to make a distinct appointment 
of a Magistrate. 

The system introduced by Cornwallis and Barlow lasted during 

loBi, WiMiAM nsKiisoK. successive administrations, with only 
Provincial Courts abolished, 1820.— necessary iDodincations engrafted 
CommifiKionpni of Kevenue and Circuit: in it by timC and cirCUmstances : but 

tM.•po^\or.-i«dicHroyonue,andpoUce. William Bentinck extensive 

changes were again effected. By Regulation I of 1829 the executive 
officers of both police and revenue were placed under the superin¬ 
tendence of Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit, each of whom 
was vested with the charge of four or five districts. Lord W. Bentinck 
abolished the Provincial Courts, stigmatizing them “ as resting-places 
for those members of the service who were deemed unfit for higher 
responsibilities.” The Commissioners were appointed to go on circuit 
as Sessions Judges. Tlie appointment of Superintendent of Police 
was abolished and vested in the Commissioner with the fullest police 
control. The Revenue Boards in the provinces were also abolished and 
their powers vested in the Commissioners under the^ntrol of the Sudder 
Board at Calcutta. The Commissioners were absolutely to super¬ 
intend both the finance and the criminal justice of their different 
divisions. 

These arrangements were not, however, found completely success¬ 
ful, and after a very few years the 
Governor-General exercised his right of 
transferring the judicial powers of the 
Commissioners to the Civil Judges. It was declared (Regulation VII 
of 1831) competent to Government to invest the Civil Judges with full 
powers to conduct the duties of the Sessions, and by Act III of 1835 
the Government was authorized “to transfer any part or the whole of 
the duties connected with criminal justice from auy Commissioners of 
Circuit to any Sessions Judge, and to define the powers which shall be 
exercised by each respectively.” Commissioners, however, still con¬ 
tinued to hold judicial powers, and were occasionally so employed. But 
Regulation VII of lj?8l and Act III of 1885 were both repealed by 
Act VIII of 1868, and under the present law Commissioners have no 
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such powers, as all Sessions Judges and officers invested with powers 
of Sessions Judges are appointed under the rules of the new Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 

The Judges under Iiord William Bentinck’s arrangement held 

pownra. Umon of Mogiatrate and Col- the Judges wcre also the Magistrates, 
leoior—X88I. and as such it became evident that they 

were unable to cope with their additional duties. It was considered 
(1831). necessary to divest them oi' their magisterial responsibilities, and 
these were accordingly transferred to the Collector. This was the 
creation of the present unit of the administration, the Magistrate and 
Collector, or executive head of each district. 

Under Regulation VIII of 1833 the appointment of additional 
Judges was sanctioned, who were to perform any part of the duties of 
the District Judges to which they might be appointed. 

In 1831 Lord William Bentinck established also a higher grade 
of native Judgeships. Previously to this period there had been iu 
fact but two classes of native Judges, with.^very limited powers and 

small salaries. The higher class was 
N.t.ve 0 .vU Judge.. «Sudder Amcens," the 

lower as “ Moonsiffs.” The Moonsiffs, originally denominated Com¬ 
missioners, had been appointed by Lord Cornwallis to relieve the pres¬ 
sure on the European Judges. In 1803 the office of Sudder Ameen 
was instituted, with a jurisdiction extending to suits of Rs. 100. In 
1821, after some intermediate enlargement of the powers of both 
classes, the Moonsiffs had been empowered to try cases extending to 
Rs, 150, whilst the Sudder Ameen took cognizance of cases to the 
amount of Rs. 500. In 1827 the authority of the latter had been 
doubled. Lord Bentinck now established a superior class of judicial 
officers, known as Principal Sudder Amcens, with enlarged powers and 
higher salaries. They were subsequently authorized to try cases involv¬ 
ing property to any amount, and an appeal lay from them to the 
European Judges. The Small Cause Courts in Bengal were established 
by Sir John Peter Grant under Act XLII of 1800. In lS67 the 
Jtidges of the Small Cause Courts and the Princijial Sudder Ameens 
and Moonsiffs were amalgamated into one service. Small Cause Court 
Judges and Principal Sudder Amcens have since been called indifferently 
Sulmrdinate Judges, and arc eligible alike for Small Cause Court work 
or for the work of the ordinary Civil Court. 

The office of Uncovenanted Deputy Collector was established under 
Regulation IX of 1833. Tlie appointment was in the first instance 
open only to “ natives of India of any class or religious persuasion,'' 
but was extended by Act X of 1843 to all persons of whatever religion, 
place of birth, descent, or colour. 

Up to 1834 the whole of Bengal Presidency, including Benares 
and the ceded and conquered provinces of Upper India, were directly 
administered by the Governor-General of Bengal in Council. In 
1834 the Governor-General in Council became Governor-General of 
India, and Bengal was then governed by the Governor-General iu the 
capacity of Governor of Bengal without a Council. At the same time 
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power was given to create a separate Governor of Agra, which was 
shortly modiiicd, a Lieutenant-Governor being substituted for a 
Governor in 1836. From this time the civil history of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, becomes entirely separate from that of the Upper Provinces. 

The macliiiicry of the revenue administration and civil justice 

having been strengthened, the expedi- 
e“y of a more extensive employ¬ 
ment of uncovenanted agency in the 
criminal branch of the Judicial Department forced itself into notice. 
But it was not till 1843 that an Act was framed by the Legislative 
Council empowering the Government to appoint in any district one 
or more uucoveuanted Deputy Magistrates, with or without police 
powers as might be determiued. 

The union of the offices of Magistrate and Collector, as established 

under Lord William Bentiuck, was 
and‘'cSr^tor^W 87 .'’®“’ however only of temporary duration. 

It so happened that at that time the 
business of a Collector became engrossing and onerous, while the duties 
of the Magistracy were comjjaratively disregarded. The additional work 
imposed by the o])eration8 i'or tlic resumption of revenue free tenures 
was treated as if it hud been permanent. In 1837’ Lord Auckland and 
the Court of Directors sanctioned the separation of the offices of 
Magistrate and Collector. 

The progress of separation of the office of Magistrate and Collec¬ 
tor went on gradually until 1845. In that year the magisterial and 
fiscal offices were disunited everywhere except in three districts of 
Orissa and in the independent .loint-Magistracies of Pubna, Maldah, 
Bogra, Bullooah (or Noakhally), Furreedpore, Bancoorah, Baraset, and 
Cbumparun. The salaries of the separated Collectors were uniformly 
fixed at Its. 23,000 a year, except in Bhaugulpore, Monghyr, and 
Bcerbhoom, where they were lis. 18,000 j but the salaries of Magis¬ 
trates, which it was intended at the time of separation should he in two 
grades of Bs. 18,00U and 12,000, were reduced"in 1842, by order of the 
Court of Directors, to Its. 10,800 per annum. 

At this point may be noticed the creation of the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernorship of Bengal. In 1854 the Government of Bengal was 
entrusted to a Lieutenant-Governor, and the personal connection 
with the Government of India, resulting from the union of the 
offices of Governor-General of India and Governor of Bengal, which 
had hitherto subsisted, ceased. Henceforth the Government of India 
and Bengal became entirely distinct. 

In 1859 the offices of Magistrate and Collector were again united. 

This reunion had been the subject of 
^8K™nionofM»gi,nale8andCoUoctor.- deliberation in India for six 

years before it was finally resolved 
upon. The measure was strongly advocated by Sir Frederick Halliday, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, by Lord Dalhousie, and by Lord 
Canning, and was as strongly opposed by Mr. Grant. It was 
sanctioned by Lord Stanley, who was then Secretary of State for 
India, in his dcsp^ch No. 15, dated 14th April 1839. He directed (1) 
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“ that the offices of Magistrate and Collector, where now disunited in 
Bengal, should be combined in the same person, and that such of the 
covenanted officers as are now Magistrates, and are not absorbed in the 
higher office, should be employed as Joint-Magistrates and Deputy 
C'ollrctors, but without any increase of salary; and (2) that the Joint* 
Magistrate in each district should ordinarily have the superinten¬ 
dence of the police under the general control of the Magistrate.” 
These orders were rapidly carried out in all the districts of Bengal 
where the appointments were separate. 


The iudependeut 
■boliilbed. 


At the same time seven of the eight independent Joint-Magistra¬ 
cies already alluded to were established 
J..int-Mugi.traciea full Magistracies and Oollectorates. 

At first these were offshoots from large 
districts, and were created as quasi sub-divisions in the early part of this 
century to stem the tide of crime and dacoity in localities so remote 
from the head-quarters station. The Joint-Magistrates of these sub¬ 
divisions, from exercising a joint-jurisdiction with the Magistrate of the 
district, gradually came to exercise independent criminal powers, but in 
revenue matters they never were invested with more than the powers 
of a Deputy Collector, and the land revenue always continued to be 
paid at the head-quarters treasury. Of these eight J oint Magistracies 
and Deputy Oollectorates, four were upon Rs. 18,000 per annum, and 
four upon Us, 12,000. At the time of the reunion of Magistrates and 
Collectors, Baraset was abolished and reduced to an ordinary sub¬ 
division. 


The present Joint-Magistrates were created by Lord William 
j . Bcntinck in order to afford more effi- 

Thep,eK.at grade of to the Magistrate-Collectors 

than could be given to them by mere Assistants vested only with the 
powers of an Assistant under the Kcgulations, Lord W. Bentinck 
established two classes of Covenanted officers subordinate to the District 
Officer—one, a Joint-.Magistrate and Deputy Collector on a salary of 
Rs. 1,000 a month; the other a Head Assistant, on Us. 700. The 
latter was abolished by Government order dated August 16th, 1836, 
and a second grade of Joint-Magistracy was constituted in its stead 
on the same salary, but with the full powers of a Joint-Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector. The first were appointed Magistrates when 
the separation of the offices had been resolved upon, and now cor¬ 
respond to our first grade Joint-Magistrates. The salary of the 
appointment, as has been intimated, was reduced to Rs. 9U0 a month 
in 1842. 


In 1861, shortly after the reunion of Collectorates and Magistra- 
^ cies, the police was established as a 

Th* Bongsl Police Act, 1861 . separate department under the Magis¬ 

trate ; and District Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents of 
Police were appointed to discipline the force. An Inspector-General 
and Deputy Inspectors-General were placed at the head of the police 
to supervise and inspect the department. 
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At tills time the 86 regulation dis- 
Mufjuitrate ^.jjggg provinces were in charge 

of Magistrates and Collectors receiv¬ 
ing the following salaries— 


In 3 districts 


Ks. 28,000 per annum.* 
„ 23,000 „ 

„ 1«,000 „ 

„ 32,<»00 „ 


These salaries were local, the salaries of particular classes 
being attached to particular districts. To remove the administra¬ 
tive inconveniences which resulted from this arrangement, Sir John 
Peter Grant proposed in that year the following changes : firstly, tiiat 
the salaries of Magistrates and Collectors be made persmal, instead 
of local, by throwing these officers into grades j and, secondly, that 
there be only two instead of four such grades or classes of Collector 
and Magistrate and rates of salary. He provided for 20 Magistrate- 
Collectors in the first grade on Rs. 23,000 per annum ; one Magistrate 
and one Collector at the 24-Pergunnahs, who, each of them drew 
the fall salary of Rs. 23,000; and 16 Magistrate-Collectors in the 2nd 
grade on Rs. 18,000—altogether 37 officers. The separate appointments 
of Magistrate and Collector in the 24-Pergunnahs were amalgamated 
in April 1865 into a single first grade Magistrate-Collector. The num¬ 
ber was thus reduced to 86. At the same time two officers were taken 
from the second grade and added to the first grade, and until the past 
year there were therefore 23 Magistrate-t^ollcctors sanctioned in the 
first grades and 13 in the second grade. The modifications that have 
recently been effected will be noticed in the chapter of the report for 
the present year on the Changes of Administration. 

All the above has reference to what are caUed the regulation 
provinces. 


The Non-Regulation Provinces under the Lieutenant-Guvernor 
„ „ „ of Bengal consist of (1) new conquests 

or cessions to which the Regulations 
were never extended; (2) tracts of country formerly subject to 
the general Regulations, but which were removed from their operation 
by special enactments; and (3) semi-independent or tributary estates 
administered in the Political Department. 

Regulation X of 1822 established the principle that there were 

races of people within these territories 
entirely distinct from the ordinary 
population, and to whose circumstances 
the system of Government established by the general Regulations was 
inapplicable. Such were the mountaineers of Bhaugnlpore, the 
Paharia community, for the reclaiming of whom special arrangements 
were carried out by Augustus Cleveland before the introduction of 
the regular system. The uncertain and semi-barbarous territory on 

* Them three unici'M'woi'e the Magistrste-CoUectoii of Fooree, Buluoie, sad Cuttaok, who 
wete Suit Agoute as welU 
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the north-eastern frontier of Rungpore was dcregulationized under 
Regulation X, 1823. The existing rules for the administration oi eivil 
and criminal justice were suspended, and a Commmissioner was 
appointed with full power to conclude arrangements with the Chiefs, 
and to conduct the entire administration of the tract under the 
Governor-Q-eneral in Council. This law is the germ of the present 
non-regulation administration. 

Assam and its dependencies were annexed during the first Burmese 

war in 182t, and were formally ceded 
by the Burmese by the Treaty of 24th 
February 1826, but it was only by degrees that a regular adminis¬ 
tration was established there. Upper Assam not having been regularly 
occupied till a comparatively late date. The Commissioner of the 
north-cast frontier became Commissioner of Assam. 

The system of administration introduced immediately after the 
annexation of the province was very simple. For the administration 
of civil justice native courts were established, each having a president 
and three assessors, vested with the powers then exercised by the 
Sudder Araecns and Moonsiffs of the Kcgulation Provinces. Appeals 
from the Senior Puiichayet Court, a-s well as all original suits beyond 
their powers, were cognizable by the Commissioner, and his decision 
was final. 

In the administration of criminal justice, the Assistants were 
authorized to perform the functions of Magistrates, and to commit 
offenders to trial before punchayets* to be presided over by them¬ 
selves. The punchayet gave a decision as to the guilt or innocence 
of the accused, and in all cases not involving a severer punishment 
than Magistrates were competent to award, the Assistants passed 
sentence. In more heinous cases the proceedings of the punchayet, 
with the opinion of the Assistant thereon, were forwanled to the 
Commissioner for final decision, and he was empowered to pass 
sentence of death for the crimes of murder and robbery attended with 
murder. In 1835 Act II of that year was passed, by which Assam 
was placed under the Sudder Court in regard to the administration 
of civil and criminal justice, and under the Board of Revenue in 
matters relating to the fiscal administration of the province. 

In January 1837 a code of rules for the administration of Assam 
was promulgated by the Sudder Court with the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment. These rules, which were subsequently revised in 1847, formed 
the law of procedure in Assam and North-East Rungpore, or the 
district of Gowalparah, till they were superseded by the Civil and 
Criminal Procedure Codes. The Courts in Assam and Goalpara have 
always been guided by the spirit of the general regulations. 

The Civil Procedure Code (Act VIII of 1859) was extended to 
Assam on the 26th April 1860, and the Criminal Procedure Code (Act 
XXV of 1861) was brought into operation from the 1st January 1862. 
Act V of 1861 (the Bengal Police Act) was introduced in 1862. 

• Thin M the origin of the jury nystem of trial in Asamn, whioh puiated in that provinoe long 
before the Criminal i'rooednre Code authorized tho introduction of the system in the Regulation 
rravinces. 
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In 1839 an officer was added as Deputy Commissioner (since 
18G1 called Judicial Commissioner), who relieved the Agent of his 
duties as Civil and Sessions Judge. In 1843 there were only six 
Principal Assistants and three Junior Assistants in the province. 

Tlio subordinate officers in all the Non-Regulation Provinces were 
styled Principal Assistants, Senior Assistants, and Junior Assistants. 
In 1861 tliese officers were graded into Deputy Commissioners of the 
1st, 2nd, and 3rd clas? and Assistant Commissioners. The Sub- 
Assistants, Additional Assistants, Extra Assistants as they were 
called in one province or another, were ail styled Extra Assistant 
Commissioners. 

The grades of Extra Assistant Commissioner as now constituted 
were sanctioned in 1868. The Assistant Commissioners who, from a 
very early date, were appointed to assist district officers in the 
non-regulation provinces, were placed on their present footing in 1867. 


A Commissioner for carrying on the administration of the Cooch 

Behar estate was repeatedly appointed 
oocH »HAB. century and the early part of 

the present century; finally in 1863 a Commissioner was appointed during 
the minority of the Bajah. In 1866 Cooch Behar was established into a 
Non-Regulation Commissioucrsliip; and Darjeeling, from the Bhaugul- 
pore division, and Goalpara and the Oaro Hills, which had been under 
Assam, were placed within the new jurisdiction. At the same time 
the northern portion of Rungpore wjis transferred to this division, and 
eventually was united with the submontane country ceded by the 
Bhuteas, forming the district of Julpigoree. In 1868 the judicial 
administration of the Goalpara district was placed under the Judicial 
Commissioner of Assam, the administration in other matters remain¬ 
ing with the Divisional Commissioner. 


A part of the hill portion of the district of Darjeeling was ceded by. 
„ the Rajah of Sikkim in 1838. The 

Auj BUBO. Morung low-land under the hills, and 

another portion of the hills, were taken from him in 1850 in consequence 
of his having seized and detained in confinement the Superintendent of 
Darjeeling while travelling peaceably through his country. The por¬ 
tion of the hills known as British Bhutan was ceded by the Bhuteahs 
after the Bhuteah war iu 1865, and annexed to Darjeeling. 

The district was placed under the charge of an officer called 
Superintendent (the designation has since been changed to that of 
Deputy Commissioner). 

The Criminal and Civil Procedure Codes were extended to Darjee¬ 
ling in 1863. The police administration of the district was conducted 
under Regulation XX of 1817 until the 25th May 1864, when Act V 
of 1861 was introduced. 


In 1824 the Burmese had invaded Cachar. The Rajah sought the 

assistance of the British, who expelled 
the Burmese and replaced him on the 
throne in 1826. In 1830 the Rajah died without issue, and, under the 


Cacxam. 
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terms of Treaty 'which had been drawn up in 1826, Cachar lapsed to the 
British Government. In August 1832 the district was placed under the 
Agent to the Govern or-General in Assam, It was transferred to the 
Dacca division in 1833. Act VI of 1833 placed the district of Cachar 
under the Sudder Court and the Board of Revenue. From this time the 
courts in Cachar were guided by the spirit of the general Regulations 
and Acts. 

Under orders of the Government of Bengsil dated the 25th April 
1859, the Superintendent was authorized to exercise the powers of a 
Political Agent to enable him to control the wild tribes on his frontier, 
and to decide without reference to Regulation law all disputes and other 
matters that may be submitted to him in connection with these 
people. 


Some European British subjects occupied Nunklow in the Khasi 
„ , Ti Hill as earlv as 1826 under a treaty 

With the Rajah, and in 183o a political 
agency was established there. In the same year the Jynteah territory 
was confiscated, and the Rajah of Jynteah was assigned a pension of 
Rs. 500 a month, which his successors still enjoy. The Rajah’s authority 
in the Hills had, however, been little more than nominal, and for the next 
quarter of a century the people remained practically almost independent. 
In 1H54 the administration of the Khasi and Jynteah Hills was 
subordinated to the Commissioner of Assam. In 1862 it was deter¬ 


mined to impose a small tax as a token of our authority over the 
Sintcugs or Jynteah people, whereon they broke out into a rebellion, 
which was only suppressed after a long and bloody war. A Deputy 
Commissioner was appointed for these tracts after the disturbances of 
1862, and they have now become most peaceable subjects. In the 
petty dependent States the administration of civil and criminal justice, 
in cases when all the parties belong to the same State, is ordinarily 
still in the hands of their resjiective headmen, except in cases of 
homicide and murder. These latter cases, as well as all cases, civil 
and criminal, of every description in which British subjects are 
concerned, or in which all the parties are not inhabitants of the same 
state, are adjudicated by the Deputy Commissioner in his political 
capacity, and his decisions are subject to revision by, and generally 
appealable to, the Commissioner of Assam. The Deputy Commis- 
stoner has also a discretion to hold an inquest in any case of accidental 
death occurring within any of the political states. In the portions of 
the Hills which are absolutely British territory, the administration is 
"** conducted under rules laid down by the Lieutenant-Governor, the ordi- 
*nary laws not being in force. 


The Garo Hills, so far as they were known to, or dealt with by us, 
n.—w.„. were attached to the district of Goal- 

para till the year 1866, when they 
were put under a separate officer. The measure has since been legalized 
by Act XXII of 1869, by which the executive Government has been 
vested with power to frame rules for the administration of the tract in 
question, as well as of certain other tracts of country to which the Act 
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tnny be extended by Government, such as the Khasia, Jynteah, and 
Nags Hills. 

The Naga Hills vrere also at the same time placed under a 
^ „ separate officer, who was charged with 

* ^ the political superintendence of the 

Angamce Naga country. 

The Hill Tracts of Chittagong were removed from the operation of 

Hitx T«actb or CnmAooxu. regulations by Act XXII 

of 18h0. The excepted tract was 
placed under an officer called Snjierintcndent (now Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner), and a few short rules prescribed for his guidance in the adminis¬ 
tration of civil and criminal justice and the collection of revenue, which 
are still acted upon. The Civil and Criminal Procedure Codes have 
not been extended to this tract. 


The South-Western Frontier Ajrency was called into existence as a 

„ „ Non-llegulation Province, after the 

Chota Naqvobb. ■ tr 1 • 

suppression of the Kole insurrection 
in 1831-32, by Reflation XIII of 1833. By this llegulation portions of 
the Ilamgurh district, all the jungle mehals except Senpahari, Shergbur, 
and Bishenpore, and Dhnlbboora from the Midnapore district, were 
removed from the operation of the general regulations; and the 
administration of civil and criminal justice, the collection of revenue, the 
superintendence of the police, the land revenue, customs, excise, stamps, 
and every branch of Government of the excepted tracts, were placed 
under an officer called the Agent to the Governor-General. The 
Governor-General in Council was declared competent to prescribe any 
rules be deemed advisable for the guidance of the Agent and the officers 
subordinate to him. 

Subsequently the Tributary Mehals noted on the margin* and 

Siiigbhoom were placed 
• SumtuUioTe, Sonepoi-ej^SiirunKhu, Suktnr.Oangporp, under the Agent. Of these 

Bamrtt, Kciiracolc, RRijshur. P«tna, Boratiamltpr, rn *1 a xr t. i xi 

Bitidra, Nnwaifiirh, Klinrriar Pbonljliur, 8irgottjHh> IribUtaiy JVIClIHlS tllOiie 
Oodeypore, Jushporo, Koroa, Clmng lihnkar. wljich are BOtedf are still 

f 8irgciojnb, Korea, Oodoyuoru. Oinng Bbukur, Juah- ai 

pore, Gangp-re, Uonai. attached tO the South- 

Western Frontier Agency 
of Chota Nagpore Division, and the rest have been transferred to the 
Central Provinces. By Act XX of )8.')4- the designation of the officer 
in charge was changed from Agent to Commissioner, and of his province 
from South-We.steru Frontier Agency to tlrat of Chota Nagpore. The 
Deputy or Judicial Commissioner, as he is now, was appointed in 1843. 
The other subordinate appointments were at that time two Principal 
Assistants on Bs. 1,000, two First Class Assistants on Bs. 750, and 
one Second Class Assistant on Its. 500. 

In 1S33 a few short rnles were issued by Government for the 
guidance of the Agent, which directed that, pending the issue of 
detailed instructions, the Agent and officers subordinate to him were 
to be guided by the “ rules heretofore iu force for the conduct of all 
local duties.” 

These criminal rules continued in force till they were superseded by 
the Criminal ProceduiieCo.de (Act XXV of 1861), which was extended 
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to tho districts of the Ohota Nagpore division when passed. It was 
subsequently held in 1864 that the Code was extended to so much only 
of the Singhhoom district as is comprised in Dhulbhoom and the 
Kolhan, the remaining estates being administered in the Political 
Department. 

As regards the administration of civil justice, a set of rules was 
proposed by the Agent at the same time that criminal rules were laid 
before Government, but orders on them were suspended pending the 
promulgation of a Bill on the subject then under preparation. This 
Bill was never passed, and till Act VIII of 1859 was extended to the 
division there was no specific law or rule to guide the procedure of the 
civil courts in the province, but they followed the regulations, except in 
points where some order of the Agent interposed. 

From the first creation of the agency the ordinary laws for the 
sale of land for debt or arrears of rent were regarded as inapplicable to 
the province, and the rules proposed by Captain Wilkinson provided 
that no sale or alienation, or even mortgage of hereditary or moveable 
property, was to take place without the sanction of the Agent. This 
rule has always been acted on as regards sales, and forms one 
of the most peculiar features of tho agency; and in extending 
the Civil Procedure Code to tho districts of Hazareebaugh, 
Lohardugga, and Maunbhoom, a proviso to this effect was added 
to the notification. The Code was not extended to Singhhoom, 
but is considered in force in Dhulbhoom of that district. The 
remainder of Singhhoom, quoad civil rules, is administered in the 
Political Department, as arc the Tributary Mehals; the appeals from 
the Chiefs and Deputy Commissioner lying to the Commissioner, not 
to the Judicial Commissioner and High Court. 


The inquiry into the causes of the Sonthal insurrection in 1855 

SosTHA,. rBEacNSAus. «ns«itabi. 

lity of the regulation system to the 
tract of country now designated the Sonthal Pergunnahs, inhabited by 
the Sonthals and other rude tribes, who are far behind the Bengalees 
in civilization, these pergunnahs were exempted from the operation of 
the general regulations by Act XXXVII of 1855, except in regard to 
civil suits above Us. 1,000 in value, the collection of revenue in 
pcrmancntly>sctt}cd estates, the sale of lands for arrears of revenue, &c. 


Tho excepted tract was placed under the Commissioner of the 
Bhaugulpore division, assisted by a Deputy Commissioner and a 
number of Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners. 


In 1856 a few simple rules for civil and criminal administration 
were laid down for the guidance of the Sonthal officers. 

The rules in regard to criminal matters remained in operation till 
1862, when the Penal Code was introduced; and although the Criminal 
Procedure Code was not formally extended to these pergunnahs, tho 
Sonthal officers were directed to act in accordance with its spirit. The 
Sonthal Pergunnahs drifted more or less under the ordinary law and 
procedure of the regulation districts; the Kent Law, the Civil Procedure 
Code, the Stamp Act, and other Acts, were considered to be in force, and 
the Deputy Commissioner was practically transformed into a Judge. 


II 
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Ju 1871, however, serious difficulties arose in Santhalia, and it was felt 
that the pergunnahs really required a peculiar and simpler form of 
administration than the rest of Bengal. The Lieutenant-Governor 
recommended that they should be deregulationized and brought 
within the scope of the Act S8 Vic., Cap. 3. This measure 
received the assent of the Governor-General and the Secretary of State, 
and a special regulation for the peace and good Government of the 
pergunnahs, under which they were entirely deregulationized and 
administered more in accordance with simplicity and former times, was 
sanctioned. 


The Tributary Mchals of Cuttack were exempted from the oper- 
„ „ _ ation of the Regulations by Sections 

TalBeiAETMM^I.BOpCVTTACR. gg^ , 3 ^ 11 of llcgulations XII, 


XIII, and XIV of 1805. This exemption was recognized on the 
ground of expediency only, and it was held that there was nothing in 
the nature of the connection with the proprietors that would preclude 
their being brought under the ordinary jurisdiction of the courts if it 
should ever be thought advisable. 


The office of Superintendent was established in 1814, and he was 
directed to endeavour to establish such control over the conduct of the 


zemindars as might prevent the commission of crimes and outrages. 

Regulation XI of 1810 appears to be the only law by which the 
Superintendent was invested with any judicial authority, and by that law 
claims to iuheritance and succession among the Rajahs are disposed of. 

In 1821 the Government ruled that the interference of the Super¬ 
intendent should be chiefly confined to matters of a political nature, to 
the suppression of feuds and animosities prevailing between the Bajahs 
of adjoining mchals, or between the members of their families, o. 
between the Rajahs and their subordinate feudatories, to the correction 
of systematic oppression and cruelty practised by any of the Rajahs or by 
their officers towards the inhabitants, to the cognizance of any apparent 
gross violation by them of their duties of allegiance and subordination, 
and generally to important points which, if not attended to, might 
lead to violent and general outrage and confusion, or to contempt of 
the paramount authority of the British Government. 

The Penal Code was declared applicable to the Tributary States by 
an order of the Government of India dated the 18th December 1860. 


Under orders of the Government of Bengal dated the 11th March 
1863, tlie criminal authorities were directed to be guided in their 
proceedings as closely as possible by the spirit of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. Section 13 of Regulation XIII of 1805 is still in force. 

In the estates under the direct management of Government, viz. 
Bankee and Ungool, the Civil and Criminal Procedure Codes, .as well 
as Act V of 1861, arc in force. 


The separation of the Government of Bengal from the Govern- 
... Tj ment of India and the North-Western 

Provinces has been already noticed m 
the course of this narrative, but it will be convenient to recite here more 
exactly the origin*'of the present Government, 
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The Bengal Pre 8 idenc 7 was divided into two portions by Act of 
_ j , Parliament in 1834, the titles selected 

tiie liicuteaaut-Q’ovepnor’n authority. Dciug J'ort W^llliani 111 ftHu 

« . i,™—“Agra.” Agra was to be placed under 

Snb.d.TM.onof Bengal Preexdeney, 1804. ^ g^J^ate Governor, but the Governor- 

General of Bengal (created by this same Statute Governor-General of 
Governor of Agm. ^“f.jleclarcd to bo the Governor 

Govcruor-Qeneial appointed Governor Of Fort William m Bengal. It WOS left 
of Bongai. optional with the Court of Directors 

either to appoint a Council to assist the newly-created Governor, or 
to leave the executive government to be administered by such Governor 
alone, and the Governors or Governors in Council were to “have all 
the rights, powers, duties, functions, immunities whatsoever, not in 
any wise repugnant to this Act, which tlic Governors of Fort St. George 
and Bombay in their respective Councils now have in their respertive 
presidencies.” 

The Governor-General was also empowered to appoint a Deputy 
„ . ^ „ , Governor from among the ordinary 

epuy overnoro onga. members of his Council, who would 

be invested with all the powers and perform all the duties of the 
Government during his absence. 

In 1835 another Act was passed which declared that whereas 
much difficulty had arisen in dividing Bengal into two presidencies, 
" and the same would be attended with a large increase of charge,” the 
Court of Directors might suspend the execution of so much of the 
aid Act. 


By Section 3 the Governor-General in Council was authorized to 
“appoints Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, now 
under the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and from time to 
time declare and limit the extent of the territories so placed under 
such Lieutenant-Governor, and the extent of the authority to be 
exercised by such Lieutenant-Governor.” 

This power of suspension was exercised, and the formal division 

of the Bengal Presidency into two 
WratcmIWnuos—1830°^ North- ggparate and distinct presidencies, once 

arrested, has never been again carried 
out. On the 29th February 1836 the first Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-AVestem Provinces was appointed “ with the same powers as 
have heretofore been exercised by the Government of Agra.” 

Bengal remained under the Governor-General as Governor, his 

place during his occasional absence 
of Liontonant-Govemor supplied by a Deputy Governor 

appointed from among the members of 
his Council, till 16 and 17 Vic., Cap. 95, was passed. Section 15 of that 
Act continued the power vested in the Directors to make Agra a 
separate presidency or leave it under a Lieutenant-Governor, and 
Section 16 empowered them also to declare “ that the Governor-General 
of India shall not be Governor of the presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal, but that a separate Governor shall bo appointed, and until 
such Governor be appointed the Directors may authorize the Governor- 
General in Council to appoint' any servant of the said Company who 
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sliall have heen ten years in their service in India to the office of 
Lientenant-Governorj * * and to declare and limit the extent of the 
authority of the Lieutenant-Governor to be so appointed.”- The 
appointment by 21 and 22 Vio.^ Cap. 106, Section 29, is now made 
subject to the approbation of Her Majesty. 

On the 12th October 1853 the Court of Directors authorised the 


appointment of a Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and in Home 
Department Resolution No. 415 of 28th April following, the Hon’ble 
F. J. Halliday was appointed first Lieutenant-Governor. 

Paragraph 7 of this resolution fixed the territorial jurisdiction of 
„ ... ..... the Lieutenant-Governor, which was 

om on juns c on. to be “ co-extensive with the jurisdic¬ 

tion which has heretofore been exercised by the Governor of Bengal, 
with the exception of the Tenasserim provinces, which, like the 
adjoining province of Pegu, shall be placed directly under the Governor- 
General in Council,” 


Paragraph 8 fixed the extent of his authority. It was to 
Extent of authority. » correspond in all respects with the 

authority that has been exercised by 
the Lieutenant-Governors of the North-Western Provinces.” 


Practically the Lieutenant-Governor exercises the same powers in civil 
matters as the Governors in Council of Madras or Bombay, though 
subject in some respects to somewhat closer supervision by the 
Supreme Government. 
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FORM OF ADMINISTRATION. 

The province is divided into what used to be called Regulation and 

Non-Regulation districts ; but in fact 
“lost Of the Non-Regidation Proviuoos 
ore now subject to all modem laws, 
and practically differ only in this that the same officers administer 
both civil and criminal justice, there being no regular separate estab¬ 
lishment of Civil Courts as in the Regulation Provinces. 

There is tins further distinction, that the appointments in these 
provinces are not reserved for the Civil Service and Military Officers, 
and uncovenanted servants are appointed to them at the discretion of 
the Government. 

There are, however, a good many tracts which are still adminis¬ 
tered under a peculiar system. They may be divided into— 

(1) Newly acquired territory to which the general regulations 
have never been extended; such as the Khasi and Jynteah, the Nnga 
and Garo Hills, the Kolhan of the Western Hills, and the Bhutan 
Hooars states. 

(2) Tracts of country inhabited by primitive races specially 
exempted from the operation of the Regulations to whom a less formal 
code of law is better adapted. IJndor this head are some outlying 
tracts of Assam, parts of the Garo Hills, the Sonthal Pergunnahs, 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, and the Tributary Mohals of 
Cuttack. 

(3) Semi-independent or tributary estates administered or partly 
administered by British Officers, e.ff., the Tributary Mehals of Chota 
Nagpore and Cooch Behor. Special Regulations and Acts give the 
Lieutenant-Governor a very wide power of making rules for these 
territories and exempt them from the operation of the general law. 

The capital of the province, Calcutta, has, like the other Presidency 

towns, a special organization of its 
own. In civil suits above a certain 
limit, as well as in all Sessions trials, it is imder the original juris¬ 
diction of a branch of the High Court, in which only !^glkh and 
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Irisli Barristers and Scotch Advocates can practice. The Small Oause 
Court of Calcutta is of purely local jurisdiction, and is regulated by 
n special Act. A separate establishment of Police is under the control 
of a Commissioner. Criminal justice is administered by two stipendiary 
Magistrates of Police. In revenue matters also the city forms part of 
no district, though it is subordinate to the Commissioner of the Presi¬ 
dency Division. Customs and Stamps are under the direct superintend¬ 
ence of the Board of Be venue. The affairs of the municipality and 
Municipal taxation are managed by a Chairman and Board of Justices 
specially appointed for Calcutta. 

The public Civil Service is divided into two classes, the Cove¬ 
nanted and Uncovenantod. The former 
includes the civil servants who have 
entered into covenant with the Home 
Government, whether nominated to the service by the old Court of 
Directors and passed through Hayleybury, or whether appointed 
after passing the open competition examination for the Service, which 
is now held yearly. The number of Covenanted Civilians employed 
in Bengal on the 31st March 1873 was 271, of whom 101 were from 
Hayleybury and 170 had entered the service after competitive examin¬ 
ation. There were then four native gentlemen in the Bengal Covenanted 
Civil Service. The principal appointments that are at present hold by 
Covenanted olBcers arc, the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, at least 
one-third of tho Judgeships of the High Court, tho Board of Itevenue, 
the llegulation Commissiouerships, the principal Secretariat appoint¬ 
ments, the liegistrarship of the High Court, the Legal liomem- 
brancership, the Inspector-Generalsh^ of the Jail and Registration 
Deportments, tho Collectorship and Deputy Colleotorship of Customs, 
the Civil and Session Judgeships, and tho District Magistrate- 
Collectorships, Joint-Magistracies and Assistant Magistracies of tho 
interior. 

The Uncovonanted civil servants include all other civilians under 
Government employ, and are for tho most part those Europeans, East 
Indians, and Natives who have been appointed in this coiuitry without 
reference to tho Secretary of State. Thoir allowances are fixed on a 
lower standard, and their responsibilities are, generally speaking, of an 
inferior class to those of the Covenanted Civil Service. The jmncipal 
aiipointmonts held by IJncovenanted officers are the appointments in 
the Educational, Opium and Police Do])artmonts, the Small Cause 
Court Judgeships, Subordinate Judgeships and Moonsiflships, the 
Deputy Magistracies and Deputy Colleotorships, the several appoint¬ 
ments in tho Non-Regulation I'roviucos, the special and rural Sub- 
Registrarships, and the appointments of Sub-Deputy and Canoongoe 
that have recently been established. Most of these appointments 
are held by natives, but Europeans and East Indians are also eligible 
and have a considerable share of the subordinate appointments in 
the district executive and in the judiciary, as well as most of 
the appointments in the PoUce, Opium, Customs, and some other 
departments. 

Tho Regulation J?rovinces are, with tho exception of a few depart¬ 
mental appointments, exclusively officered by Covenanted or Uncovo- 
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nanted Civilians. In the Non-Regulation Pro^’inoes Commissioned 
military Officors of the Staff Corps are more often employed on civil 
work. The annexed table shows the distribution of officers employed 
in the Non-Regulation Provinces during 1872, exclusive of Extra 
Assistant-Commission ers. 
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A’.H.'-ThnproixiTtionof CoTonunted CiviUoiu cinploKd in the Non-Begulution Proviiiecu ol Bengal 
during 1872 won U’S per cent. 


The following is a list of the principal gazetted officors who were 
^ _ emiJoyed on the 31st March 1873 in 

minis ru ive s a . executive administration of the 

country, in the administration of justice, in the ordinary duties con¬ 
nected with the collection of the revenue, and in the chief offices in 
the Police, Customs, Education, Registration, and other deportments:— 


Officers at the Presidency. ^ 


Lieutenant-Governor 
rrivalo Secretory and Aide-de-Camp 
Secretaries, Under and Assistant Secretaries to Govern¬ 
ment 

Judges of the IHrIi Court 
Members of the Board of lievenue 
Secretaries to Board of Kevenue ... 

Kegistrar of the High Court 
Superintendent and itemembrancer of Legal Afiairs 
Collector of Customs ... 

Dopu^ Collector of Customs 
Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery 
Inspector-General of Kegistratiou... 

Inspectors of liegistratiou Oilicos ... 

Kegistrar of Deeds 
CoUector of Land Bevenue, Excise, and Stamps, and 
Collector of Income Tax in Calcutta 
Commissioner of Police 
Chairman of the Justices ... 

Deputy Commissioner of Police ... 

Mi^strates of Police ... ... 

Inspector-General of Police 
Personal Assistant to Inspector-General of Police 
Deputy Inspectors-General of Police 


1 


10 

13 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
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Officert at tie Prendeney. —(Continued.) 

Inspector-General of Jails ... ... ... 1 

Sanitary Commissioner,.. ... ... ... I 

Conservator of Forests ... ... ... 1 

Deputy Conservator of Forests ... ... ... 1 

Master-Attendant ... ... ... ... 1 

Deputy Master-Attendant ... ... ... 1 

Judges of the Small Cause Court ... ... ... 6 

Protector of Emigrants and Superintendent of Labor 

Transport ... ... ... ... 1 

Director of Public Instruction ... ... ... 1 

Inspector of Schools ... ... ... ... 1 

Principals and Professors of tbe Presidency College, 

Sanskrit College, and Madrissa ... ... 25 

Superintendent of Botanical Gardens ... ... 1 

Meteorological Beportor ... ... ... 1 


Scgulation Pistriets. 

Commissioners of Divisions ... ... ... 8 

District and Sessions Judges ... ... ... 26 

Additional Judges ... ... ... ,,, 4 

Magistrates and Collectors, 1 st grade ... ... 23* 

Ditto ditto, 2nd „ ... ... 13* 

Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 1st grade ... 22 

Acting ditto ditto, ditto ... 5 

Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 2ud grade ... 11 

Assistant Magistrates ... ... ... 100 

Cantonment Magistrates ... ... ... 3 

Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors ... ... 18G 

Principal .Judge of Small Cause Courts in Jessore and 
Nnddea -. ... ... ... 1 

Subordinate Judges and Judges of Small Cause Courts ... 41 

Moonsifl's ... ... ... ... ... 184 

Assessors of Income Tax ... ... ... 3 

Special Sub-Begistrars ... ... ... 20 

Itural Sub-Registrars paid by foes ... ... ... .30 

District Superintendents of Police ... ... 39 

Assistant ditto ditto ... ... ... SO 

Inspectors of Schools ... ... ... ... 4 

Principals and Professors of Colleges ... ... 23 


NonSegnlation Pistrlch. 

Commissioners of Divisions 
J udicial Commi ssioners... 

Drauty Commissioners, 1st grade ... 

Ditto ditto, 2nd. 

Ditto ditto, Srd. 

Ditto ditto, 4th „ ... 

Assistant Commissioners, 1st „ 

Ditto ditto, 2nd „ 

Ditto _ ditto, Srd „ 

Extra Assistant Commissioners 
Deputy Magistrates ... ,,, 

District Superintendents of Police...- 
Assistant ditto 
Inspector of Schools ... 


3 
2 

4 
6 
6 
4 

7 

8 
6 
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2 

11 

10 

1 


* Those grades have been mudifled since tbc beginning of the year. 
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The unit of the executire administration, whether in Begulation 

or Non-llegulation districts, is the 
Ex«=ut.« offi^er-in the one case styled 

Magistrate-Oolleotor, in the other Deputy Commissioner. The Superin¬ 
tendents of Police are the right hand of the Magistrate. The ordinary 
district jails, while placed in the hands of on officer, usually the Civil 
Surgeon, selected for the duty, are under the general control of the 
Magistrate. A si m ilar arrangement has Leeu carried into effect in 
the department of education, but that forms the subject of separate 
treatment in this report. All District Officers are ex-offioio Begistrars. 
The -Department Public Works, while placed in the immediate 
charge of the District Engineer, is under the Magistrate’s general 
control. The District Officer is the executive chief and administrator 


of the tract of country committed to him, and is or ought to be 
supreme over every one and every thing, except the proceedings of 
the Co^B of Justice. As Distiict Magistrate he is also head of the 
departpent of criminal justice. Which is charged with the summary 
trial of small cases, and the inquiry into greater oases previous to trial 
at sessions, although he generally rather distributes and superintends 
this work than does a large share of it himself. 

At the disposal of the District Officer are the subordinate magisterial, 
police and revenue authorities. The District Superintendent of Police, 
who is the head of the police under the Magistrate, confines his attention 
to police administration and kindred subjects; but the subordinate 
Magistrates combine revenue with tlieir magisterial functions. The sub- 
divisional officers, who are Assistant and Deputy Magistrates in charge 
of divisions of districts, exercise in their own jurisdictions the delegated 
power of the District Officer except in matters of police, over which 
they have only judicial and no executive control. 

The Sub-Deputies and the sub-divisional establishments, which 
have recently been sanctioned to strengthen the executive influence of 
sub-divisional officers and to enable Magistrates to administer the 
country more completely, are tlie lowest stratum to which the exe- 
ju^ive Government can look; they are tho agents of the superior 
executive officers in all departments. 


Above the District Magistrates are the divisional Commissioners. 
Their duties are principally those of supervision; in almost all 
matters they exercise a general superintendence, and especially in the 
Bevenue Department they keep a control over tho Collector’s pro¬ 
ceedings. Commissioners are the channels of communication between the 
local officers and Government, sifting, collating and bringing togetW 
in a compact form the information they receive. In revenue matters 
the Commissioners are in their turn subject to the orders of the Board 
of Bevenue, in Calcutta; in other mattei's they are under the Govern¬ 
ment direct. 


The executive Government of Bengal is finally administered by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, aided by two Civil Secretaries and several 
XJnder-Seoretaries, and ^ a Secretary in each of the Departments of 
IrriMtion and Public Works. The Lieutenant-Governor has in his 
hands the whole internal management of the administration, and tho 
patronage of the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services is at his 
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absolute disposal. He has no Council, and exercises in his own person 
all the powers of Government. Under the decentralization scheme of the 

late Lord Mayo’s Government, the 
M responsibilities in respect 

rulice. Pubiio Improve, to the public expenditure in the mar- 

MucKtMD. merits. ginally noted departments were made 

Medical Services, Potty construction ® f ^ f n x 

except resu'ot Medi- and repairs of im- over to the local Governments tmder 
cal Kstiibiisiiments. Mrial buildings in certain Conditions. In the remaining 

K^ads.'*’ ** branches of administration the power 

of the purse in respect of expenditure 
is centralized in the Government of India, by whom grants to the 
local Government ore made on detailed estimates of the needs of each 


Civil Buildings. 

MiscoJlaiioous. 

Public Improve- 
ments. 

Potty construction 
and repairs of Im¬ 
perial buildings in 
the Civil Depart¬ 
ment. 


deportment. 

The legislative authority in Bengal is the “ Council of the 
, ., Lieutenant-Governor for the purpose 

of making Laws and Regulations, 
which was established in 1862 by the Governor-General in Qpunoil, 
under the powers conferred on him by Section 44 of 24 and 26 Vio., 
Cap. 67 (the Indian Couuoil’s Act). The lioutenant-Govomor is the 
President of the Council. He is empowered to nominate twelve 
Councillors, not less than one-third of whom must he non-offioial 


membera, aud their nomination is subject to the confirmation of the 
Governor-General. The authority of the Council extends over all the 
provinces, districts, and places which are administered by the local 
Government; but before any law comes into force, it must have received 
the assent of the Governor-General of India as well as of the Lieutenant- 


Governor of Bengal. 

The restrictions to the exercise of its powers are as follows 

“ It shall not be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
except with the sanction of the Governor-General previously com¬ 
municated to him, to make regulations or take into consideration any 
law or regulation for any other purposes next hereinafter mentioned, 
that is to say 

“ (1.) Aflecting the public debt of India, or the customs duties, or 
any other tax or duty now in force and imposed by the authorities of 
tho Government of India for the general piu'poses of such Goveniment. 

“ (2.) Regulating any of tho ourront coin, or the issue of any 
bills, notes, or other paper currency. 

“ (3.) Regulating tlie conveyance of letters by tho post office, or 
messages by the eleotrio telegraph witliin the Presidency. 

“ (4.1 Altering in any way tho Penal Code of India as established 
by Act of the Governor-General in Council, No. 45 of 1860. 

“ (5.) Affecting the religion or religious ritos and usages of any 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects in India. 

“ (6.) Aflecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of 
Her Majesty’s military or naval forces. 

“ (7.) Regulating patents or copyright. 

“ (8.) Affecting the regulations of the Government with foreign 
provinoos or states. 

“ Provided always that no law, or provision of law, or regulation, 
which shall have been made by any such Lieutenant-GovernOT in 
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Oouaoil, and assented to by the Governor-General in Council, shall be 
deemed invalid only by reason of its relating to any of the purposes 
combined in the above list.” 

A considerable part of the legislative enactments which affect 
Ben^ still, therefore, proceeds from the Indian Legislature. 

The revenues of the Presidency of Bengal ore derived from the 

lUvenao sdminUtxHtion. following principal souro6S,-the Land 

Revenue, the monopoly of Opium, 
Excise on spirits and intoxicating drugs, Stamps, Salt, Income-tax 
(abolished since the close of the past year), and the Customs. Of these 
land revenue, excise, and stamps are, and the income-tax was, 
managed by the District Collector and his establishments, but the 
^ium, customs, and salt revenue, arc under special departments. The 
District Collector is controlled, as we have seen, by tlie llovonuo 
Commissioner, who again is subject to the orders of the Member of 
the Board of Revenue in charge of the department. The Board 
consists of two Members, who are now each the heads of their own 
departments and exercise full powers independently of one anotlier. 
The Senior Member, devotes his undivided attention to the great depart¬ 
ment of land revenue. The Junior Member has charge of all other 
sources of revenue. Tlie opium branch of the revenue is under the 
management of two Opium Agents—the one stationed at Patna, and 
the other at Gha/eepore; but although the latter station lies in the 
North-West Provinces, both officers are subordinate to the Government 
of Bengal. They are aided by a local agency of principal assistants 
and sub-deputy agents. The general superiiitendenco of the opium 
revenue, under the immediate direction of the executive Government, 
is vested in the Member of the Board in charge. At tlie head of the 
Customs is a special Collector, who is aided by one Covonantod and 
several Uncovenanted assistants. There is also a large body of Preven¬ 
tive Officers. The minor Custom Houses at Chittagong and Balasoro 
are under the control of the local district officers. 

The most important duties of the Miu-iue Department refer to the 
admmi.tmtion. management and pilotage of the port 

and river of Calcutta. The whole 
establishment is under the control of the Master-Attendant and a 
succession of assistants. The department engages a large share of tlxe 
time and attention of the Government of Bengal. The port proper of 
Calcutta has now boon entrusted undi'r recent enactments of the Bengal 
Council to the Port Trust Commissioners, leaving the river Hooghly 
outside the port to be managed by the Marino officers of Government. 
The governing body of the Port Trust consists of twelve members 
appointed by the Government, most of whom are connected with the 
trade of the port. 

The ordinary Public Works are un¬ 
der a separate management from the 
Railways and Irrigation Works, which 
ore special dopartmouts. 

The highest officers of the Depaiiraent of Public Works are 
nominated by the Government of India ; the management of the Slate 
Railways and supervision of the Guaranteed Railways has also been 


Department ot Public Worku, IrrisU' 
lion, Uailwuyt. 
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assumed by that Ghovernment. lu the Department of Irrigation tbe 
local Government is prinoipolly the agent of the Government of India, 
by whom these great schemes have been devised. 

Under the public works system the District En^neer, like all 
other local officers, while professionally responsible to his own depart¬ 
ment, is placed dkectly under the order of the Magistrate. 

The administration of the Police and of Jails, Education and 
^ ^ , Registration, is under the general 

er epar men . direction of tho Government, supervised 

and inspected by a Director or Inspector-General in each department. 
The administration of the Medical Department through the Surgeon- 
General is now also directly under tho local Goveniment. 

The existing (March Slst, 1873,) judicial organization of the 
, Regulation Provinces in Bengal is as 

Judtciai oTganuation. fol^WS * — 

High Court Judges.12 

Civil and Session Judges of districts.. 26 

Additional Judges .. .. .. 4 

The functions of these officers are exclusively judicial, and include 
both civil and eriniinnl jurisdiction. The Chief Justice and four of tho 
Puisne Judges of the High Court are Barristers. Another of the 
Judges is a native gentleman who was a distinguished pleader of the 
Court. The rest are Covenanted Civil Servants. 

Criminal justice is administered by the High Court, the Courts of 
„ . . , ^ Sessions, and the Courts of the various 

Cnmu.al«lm.m.trat.o». classes of Magistrates. The High Court 

on its original side tries by a single Judge, with a jury, all oases com¬ 
mitted to it by the Calcutta Magistrates. On its appellate side the 
High Court, by a bench of two or more Judges, disposes of appeals in 
respect of convictions on trials before tho Court of Sessions ; it revises 
upon reference from Session Judges or Magistrates the decisions of 
inferior Courts when in error upon points of law; and it confirms, 
modifies, or annuls, all sentences of death passed by Sessions Courts in 
the interior. The district Courts of Session are presided over by a single 
Judge, who tries, with the aid either of juries or assessors, all coses com¬ 
mitted by Magistrates empowered to that end, and decides sitting alone 
all appeals from the decisions of Magistrates of the first class when the 
sentence exceeds one month’s imprisonment or 50 rupees fine. The 
powers of a Sessions Judge are limited only by the amount of punishment 
which may be inflicted for the olfenoe under the Penal Code. The 
limits of the powers of a Mamstrate of the first class in sentencing 
offenders ore imprisonment, either rigorous or simple, up to two years, 
including solitary confinement up to three months; fine to the extent of 
Rs. 1,000, or imprisonment and fine combined, and whipping. Tho 
Magistrate of the district always exercises first class powers, and he also 
hears apiieals from the Magistrates of the second and third class within 
the district. A Magistrate of the second class can award imprisonment 
up to six months, fine up to Rs. 200, or both, and whipping. A 
Magistrate of the third class can only imprison up to one month, or fine 
up to Rs. 50, or combine these punishments. Benches of Magistrates, 
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oonsisting of two or more Magistrates sitting together haye now been 
appointed at most of the head-quarter stations and many of the sub- 
divisional stations in Bengal. , 

In respect of civil justice the High Court of Calcutta exercises an 

.. appellate, a legal and equitable, an 

Civil adminutration. ecclesiastical, an admiralty, and a bank- 

ruptcy jurisdiction. The functions which in England have hitherto 
been divided among different courts are here exercised in one Court 
and by the same Judges. Below the High Court are the District and 
Additional Judges, the Small Cause Court and Subordinate Judges, and 
the Moonsiffs, who are all Civil Judges. 

The jurisdiction of a District Judge or Subordinate Judge extends 
to all original suits cognizable by the Civil Courts. The jurisdiction of a 
MoonsifF extends to all like suits in which the amount or value of the 
subject matter in dispute does not exceed one thousand rupees. 
An appeal lies from the High Court to the Privy Council in England if 
the value or amount of the subject matter exceeds ten thousand rupees. 
Appeals from the decrees and orders of District and Additional Judges lie 
to the High Court. Appeals from Subordinate Judges and Moonsiffs 
lie to the District Judge, except when the value of tl»e subject matter 
exceeds five thousand rupees, when the appeal lies to the High Court. The 
High Court, with the sanction of the local Government, may also direct, 
when necessary, that appeals from the Moonsiffs may lie to the Court of 
the Subordinate Judge. The following suits are cognizable by Courtsnf 
Small Causes in the Mofussil, and when there is a Small Cause Court, 
are not cognizable in any other court:—“ claims for money due on 
bond or other contract, or for rent, or for personal property, or for the 
value of such property, or for damages when the debt, damage or demand 
does not exceed in amount or value the sum of Es. GOO, whether on 
balance of account or otherwise: provided that no action shall bo 
in any such Court (1) on a balance of partnership account, unless 
the balance shall have been struck by the parties or their agents; 
(2) for a share or part of a share under an intestacy or for a legacy or 
part of a legacy under a will; (3) for the recovery of damages on account 
of an alleged personal injury, unless actual pecuniary damage, shall 
have resmted from tlie injury; and (4) for any claim for the rent 
of land or other claim for which a suit may now (in 186G) be brought 
before a revenue oflioer.” There is no appeal from the order of a Small 
Cause Court. 

Besides the regular Small Causes Courts, the Moonsifft of twenty- five 
stations have been vested under the law with the powers of a Small 
Cause Court Judge for the trial of cases up to Es. 50 in value. 


By the Statute 53, Geo. Ill, ('hap. 155, provision was made for 

.. tlie apfiointment of a single Bishop for 

EccieM.t.o«i ^.aichon. Sovereign 

Misbop of Calcutta and Avchdoacim of was empowered to grant to the Bishon 

such ecclesiastical jurisdiction, anS 
the exercise of such episcopal functions, as His Majesty might think 
necessary for the administration of holy ceremonies, and for the 
superintendence and good government of the ministers of the church 
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establiiiliment. Under the authority of this Statute letters-patent 
for the Bishopric of Calcutta were issued under date the 2nd of May 
1814, establishing the See of Calcutta subordinate to the Archiepis* 
copal See of the Broviuce of Canterbury, and constituting the Arch* 
deaconry of Calcutta. The Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Calcutta and the Members of Council were appointed the King's 
Commissioners delegate to hear appeals from the decisions of the 
Bishop anil his commissaries. 

The Statutes 3 and 4, Will. IV., Chap. 85, empowered the 

_ Sovereign to found and constitute the 

BiAop of Calcutta metropolitan, 1836. ui.bopr^s, of Madras and Bombay, and 

constituted the Bishop of Calcutta metropolitan Bishop in India. In 
1835 the Bishoprics of Madras and Bombay were accordingly constitu¬ 
ted by letters-patent, leaving the metropolitical jurisdiction with the 
Bishop of Calcutta. The Statutes 3 and 4, Will. IV, Chap. 85, 

also provided fur the appointment of 
^^plain, of the churcU of Scotland, Chaplains of the Church of Scot- 

laud to be inducted and ordained by 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh according to the forms and solemnities 
used in the Church of Scotland, and to be subject to the spiritual and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in all things of the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 

By the Indian Christian Marriage Acts of 1872 the local Govern- 

T ment exercises ecclesiastical jurisdic- 

Indum Chrutiuu Marmeo Acts, 1872. .. • x j ^ r • • 

tion m the power granted to it of giving 

licenses to ministers of religion to solemnize marriages, to appoint 
marriage registrars, and to license persons to grant certificates of mar¬ 
riage between Christians, lu other respects the Lieutenant-Governor 
does not exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
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CHARACTER OF LAND-TENURES; SYSTEM OF SETTLEMENTS 

AND SURVEY. 


The decennial settlement of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa—By which 

last term was meant at that period 
Li»n Si'STBM o® Eehoai, asd Behaii, only the tract of country lying between 
n«»olopmoDt of revonue. Uupiiarain and Suburnrecka rivers, 

and now included in the district of 
Midnapore—was commenced in the year 1789a.d. and completed in 
1790-91. In the latter year the total assessment amounted to sicca 
Rs. 2,68,00,989 (Company's Rs. 2,S5,87,72-2), and this assessment was 
with no doubt some slight variation declared to be permanent in 
A.D. 1793. The settlement embraced, roughly speaking, the tracts 
of country now comprised in the divisions of Burdwan, the Presidency, 
Rajshahye, Dacca, Chittagong, Patna, and Bhaugulpore. It also com¬ 
prised parts of the Hazarcebaugh and Mannbhoom districts in the Chota 
Nagpore division, as well as Julpigorec, Goalpara, and f'ooch Behar, 
which are now in the Cooch Behar division, but then formed part of 
the Rnugporc Collectorate. The total assessment during the year 
1871-72 of the same provinces amounted to Rs. 3,52,08,866. 

The zemindars with whom the settlement was originally made 
were for the most part powerful men, whose authority extended over 
wide tracts of country, police and other powers being entrusted to 
them. Of these tracts they were by the settlement constituted the 
proprietors. But under the influence of debt and mismanagement 
these large zemindaries were speedily broken up. The Government 
demand was then one which left a margin of jirofit but small 
compared with that given to zemindars in modern days. The rights 
of the ryot to hold at customary rates were also secured by law, 
and the power of the zemindars over them was limited. There was 
wide-spread default iii the payment of the Government dues, and exten¬ 
sive consequent sales of estates, or parts of estates, for recovery of 
arrears under the.anbending system introduced in 1793. In 1796-97 
lands bearing a total revenue of sicca Rs. 14,18,766 were sold for 
arrears of revenue, and in 1797-98 the revenue of lands so sold 
amounted to sicca Rs. 22,74,076. By the end of the century the 
greater portions of the estates of the Nuddea, Rajshahye, Bishenpore, 
and Dinagepore Rajahs had been alienated. The Burdwan estate 
was seriously crippled, and the Beerbhoom zemindari was completely 
ruined. A host of smaller zemindars shared the same fate. In fact 
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it is scarcely too mucH to say that within the ten years that 
immediately followed the permanent settlement, a complete revolution 
took place in the constitution and ownership of the estates which 
formed the subject of that settlement. The average annual collections 
from 1794 to 1798 amounted, however, to sicca Rs. 2,66,00,000, being 
only three lakhs short of the annual demand. 

It was thought desirable to enable the zemindars better to realize 
their rents. In 1799 the new zemindars were vested with greatly in¬ 
creased power over the ryots, and again in 1812 further power was 
given them, so that for some 50 years of the present century they 
exercised a power over the ryots far greater than that given them 
by the original settlement of 1793. 

Some additions were made to the revenue demand when the 
zemindars were relieved of police charges and otherwise, and in 
1824-25 the demand had risen to sicca Rs. 2,79,95,710 or Com¬ 
pany’s Rs. 2,98,62,021. After that period the revenue expanded 
as resumptions of invalid revenue-free tenures proceeded under 
Regulation II of 1819. In 1828-29 the current demand was sicca 
Rs. 2,85,26,084, or Company’s Rs. 8,04,27,770. Eighteen years later 
(in 1846-47) it had risen to Rs. 8,12,52,676, and after this 
period a fresh and very marked enhancement occurred, bringing 
the demand in 1848-49 up to Rs. 3,40,96,605. During the three years 
1847, 1848, and 1849, no less than 6,198 estates were added to the 
revenue roll by resumption, and the revenue was otherwise swelled 
by escheats, the assessment of lands brought to light by survey, 
and resettlements of Government estates. After this the demand 
remained almost stationary up to 1856-57, in which year it appears at 
the slightly reduced amount of Rs. 3,37,88,783. In the following 
year it rose to Rs. 8,89,10,.‘162, and from that time there has been 
a steady expansion, interrupted in the year 1866-67 only by the 
famine, up to Rs. 3,55,34,022, which represents the current demand 
for 1872-73. 

In calculating the figures in the last paragraph, the revenue 
of the districts in the Assam and Cuttack divisions, and of the districts 
of Lohardugga, Singhbhoom, Darjeeling, and the Bhutan Dooars, 
have been excluded, as none of those districts were covered by the 
settlement of 1789 to 1791. 

The fluctuations in the total annual demand of revenue do 
not indicate the full difficulty of tracing the variations of the revenue 
roil. Those fluctuations are the net result of variations in the oppo¬ 
site directions of enhancement and reduction, and arc therefore 
the measure of the difference of those variations, not of their sum. 
But in addition to this the number of estates on the Government 
revenue roll has been enormously augmented since the permanent 
settlement—by the admission to the roll of talukdars who 
succeeded in the claims preferred by them to hold their taluks indepen¬ 
dently of the zemindars through whom they had previously paid their 
revenue, and secondly^ by partitions of estates. In the district of 
JesBore alone no less than 1,000 estates were added to the roll by the 
separate registratiqp of taluks between the years 1796 and 1798. 
Partitions have occurred in two ways,—by the act of Govern- 
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ment or the courts of law, the object being to bring portions of estates 
to sale for arrears of revenue or private debts due from the proprietors; 
and aecomlly, at the instance of the proprietors themselves, under 
the permission accorded by Clause 3, Art. IX of the Proclamation 
of the 22nd March 1793. Partitions of the former class were 
carried to such an extent during the ten years which immediately 
succeeded the settlement as completely to disintegrate most of the 
large ancestral estates in the country. And the process of volun¬ 
tary partition has been constantly carried on up to the present 
time, under the provisions of the law above referred to, and of the 
subsequent laws on the subject, the large majority of such partitions 
having been effected in the districts of the Patna and Bhaugulpore 
divisions. Every partition has of course added one or more estates 
to the number on the roll, and a large portion of the estates so added 
have been registered under new names. The result of all these oper¬ 
ations has been a transformation of the revenue rail so complete, that 
it is almost impossible to establish in most districts the points of 
identity between the list of 1793 and that of 1872. 

One main feature in the transformation is, however, conspicuous 
at a glance. The circumstances alluded to in the last paragra[>]i have 
inevitably produced, together with a great multiplication of the number 
of the estates borne upon the revenue roll, a corresponding reduction 
in their average area. The figures subjoined, which exhibit a classifi¬ 
cation of estates according to area, are unfortunately not quite 
complete, owing to defects in the survey records of one or two districts j 
but they sufficiently illustrate the above remark, showing as they do 
that in 38 districts of Bengal Proper and Bchar, out of a total number 
of 154,200 estates at present borne on the public books, 533, or ‘34 
per cent., only are great properties with an area of 20,000 acres and 
upwards; that 15,747, or 10'21 per cent., range from 500 to 20,000 
acres in area; while the number of estates which fall short of 500 
acres is no less than 137,920, or 89‘44 per cent, of the whole. In 
the district of Sylhet the original settlement was nearly ryotwar, and 
that of Chittagong special causes have produced the great disproportion 
observable between the numbers of large and small estates upon the 
roll; but in other parts a large number of petty estates shown in the 
list owe their separate existence to the causes already mentioned. In 
the Behar districts, where next to Sylhet and Chittagong the dis¬ 
proportion under notice is most remarkable, a large proportion of the 
estates seem to have been from the first comparatively insignificant 
in size, while there were, and are, some extremely large estates in that 
province. Subsequent partitions liavc contributed greatly to crowd 
the revenue rolls of these districts with petty estates. It must be 
explained, however, that in all districts a large proportion of the petty 
estates now shown are resumed rent-free tenures of a petty character 
settled with the holders. The present average areas of the estates in 
the Behar districts are, as shown by recent reports from the district 
oflicers, as follow:—In Cya, C20 acres; in Patna, 223 acres; in 
Shahabad, 523 acres; in Sarun, 150 acres; in Clmmparuu, 1,024 
acres; in IHrlioot, 303 acres; in Bhaugulpore, 1,139 acres; and in 
Moughyr, 38G acres; but these figures are not so siguificaut as those 
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Bbown in the table below, of the extent to which the Bub'division of 
property has been carried in the part of the country under notice, 
the average being raised by the few great estates, exceeding 20,000 
acres each, which exist in each district. 


Clcutijication qf estate! in Bengal according to area. 
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Class. 

2xd 

Clabb. 

Srd 

Class. 
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DISTRICTS. 
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20,000 acres. 
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under 6<X) acres ex- 
diisireof resumed 
lakhiraj states un¬ 
der 20 acres. 

Rihabea 


BxSSAt. 
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I 

Biirdiran 

Bancourab . 

Raerbhoom . 

Midnaporo . 

Hooglu; with Howrah 

6 

i 

7 

as 

• 

36 

48 

213 

800 

• 


•The CoUectoiof Roogbly 
is unable to classify the 
estates in his district, as 
the surrey registrars 
hare not yat been com* 
plated. 


Total 

S9 

1,027 
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Caatrat Districts, 
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Nuddea . 

JoBBote .. 

11 

47 

23 
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669 

336 

1.476t 

1,1.37 
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T 101 estates ncently 
transferred from other 
districte are not shown, 
the aroas not being 
^iven in the dowls or 

a<J 

Total ... 

81 

1,234 

4,490 

i 

«[ 

Uoorabedabad. 

Uinagepore . 

Maldab. 

Hajabahye ... ... .„ 

Knngpoio . 

Bogra . 

Fubna . 


878 

467 

109 

386 

283 
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2,449 

261 

371 

1,166 

240 

t 

674 

oertamable. 

t As the surrey papers of 
this district are luoom- 
plole, tlie Collector Is 
unable to furnish the 


Total 

78 

1,869 
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Central Districts. 
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Goupaxa . 

1 

6 

12 

46 

9 

7 
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67 

8 
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■31 

1 

Dacca. 
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27 

7,324 

2,817 
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Total ... 

116 

2,316 

81,634 
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o 
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DISTRICTS. 
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Class. 
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No. of small estates 
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Chittagong . 

1 

671 

8,677 



Noakhalljr . 

14 

106 

],.340 


H S 1 

J 

Tippotah . 

14 

306 

1,612 



Total 

SO 

1,082 

0,4.36 
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Patna.. 

2 

648 

6,608 



Gya . 

2fi 

2,120 

2,443 



Soahabad . 

28 

2,068 

2,048 



Tirboot . 

6 

974 

12.452 


ft. 1 

Saran. 

8 

670 

2,951 


L 

Cbainparun . 

6 

185 

695 


u\ 

Total 

70 

7,m 

26,266 


Mongh^ . 

10 

364 

1,914 


5 o f 

Bliiiugnlpore. 

24 

614 

8,622 


1 

Furuoab . 

18 

73 

1,624 
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Total ... 

62 

941 

7,090 
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8outh-W»t Fraalier Agency. 





iSl 

Haaaroobangh . 

17 

61 

164 


H p I 

Lohantugga . 

6 

2 



§ « 1 

Singbhoom .' 

a 

. 



^ 4 ] 

Uanbboom . 

20 

8 




Total 

61 

71 

161 



Gband Totai, 

633 

16,747 

187,920 



It has been seen from the figures ivhich were given in the first 
. „ , paragraph of this chapter that the in> 

of menoo m Behor. Government revenue of 

the permanently-settled tracts in Bengal, during the period which has 
elapsed since the decennial settlement of 1789-91, amounts to 
Rs. C6,2l,144. Of this sum no loss than Rs. 40,4)0,965, or nearly two- 
thirds, nas been obtained in the Bchar province. In 1790-91 the total 
revenue of Behar amounted to sicca Rs. 63,09,181 (Company’s 
Es. 56,63,126) j in 1812-13 it had risen to sicca Rs. 61,25,880 (Com¬ 
pany’s Rs. 63,33,739). And the demand from the Patna and Bbangul- 
pore Divisions (exclusive of the district of Purneah*) in 1871-72 was 
Rs. 97,04,091. The district officers have in vain attempted to give a- 
' detailed account of the reasons of this remarkable enhancement. On 


* Tbepergunnah of Dhurramporo in FuraeBb was iaeii^Bd in the Be^r province at the 
time of aettlemont, and iU revenue, amountiDg in 1812*13 to Ke* 3,44,756, ia inclv^ad in the 
earlier figuree in the text. This hy mo much enUanoei the inoreaie of revenue noted. 
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examining their records they have found their powers of oalcnlation 
baffled by the constant transfers of territory that have taken place among 
the various districts in the province. Since the settlement of 1789-91 
three new districts have been consituted in Behar, viz. Patna, Ohnmparnn, 
and Moiighyr, and all the districts in the two divisions appear to have 
expanded and contracted nndcr snccessive administrative changes with 
a frequency which would greatly impede the inquiry, even if the record 
of those changes were complete. But unfortunately this record is far 
from complete, and it is therefore impossible to accomplish the first step 
in the necessary analysis. Assuming, however, that the transfers have 
on the whole nearly balanced each other, or, in other words, that the two 
divisions as a whole (excluding Purneah) have not, as it appears in 
point of fact that they have not, received any large accession of terri¬ 
tory from the surrounding provinces, it would seem that the gross 
enhancement of revenue is mainly due to the causes already enumerat¬ 
ed in paragraph 5, especially to resumptions of invalid rent-free and 
other lands under Regulation II of 1819 and III of 1828, which 
were actively carried on in Behar between 1830 and 1850, 
The increase of revenue in Bengal Proi)er since the decennial settlement 
has been Rs. 25,80,179 only—an amount not in excess of what might 
reasonably be expected in so large an area. 

The revenue of the permanently-settled estates of Bengal has for 

years been realized with great punc- 
^^RoftlizHtionofpomiinently.Bettlodm«. tuality. Losses sometimes occur 

through famine, epidemics, the devas¬ 
tations of cyclones, and other calamities of season j but under the con¬ 
ditions of settlement no such pleas can be urged as excuses for non¬ 
payment, and as a rule the large present excess of the annual rental 
over the Government demand enables the present landholedrs to meet 
that demand even in the most disastrous years. When, however, a 
land-owner cannot pay, the estate comes to sale for arrears, and then it 
depends upon its actual value in the market whether the price 
realized will cover the amount due to Government. If the debt be 
not cleared off, the defaulter is open to other processes for the recovery 
of the remainder, which is in but few cases so recovered. Small losses 
to Government occur from time to time in this way. Tu other cases 
estates, usually small ones, come to sale for arrears in consequence 
of desertion of ryots or of diluvion and sometimes of fradulent 
transfer of land, and no bidders arc found for them. These have 
to be bought in by Government and settled as the revenue authorities 
best can settle them. Many almost valueless estates come in this 
way into the hands of Government. Some are settled, perma¬ 
nently or temporarily, at a revenue far below those they originally bore 
on the revenue roll. Others, after all attempts at settlement had failed, 
have been sold to the highest bidders in revenue-free tenure. In this 
way Government has frequently suflered losses of permanently- 
settled revenue; but these losses are more than made up for by acces¬ 
sions from freshly assessed alluvion and occasional resettlements of 
Government estates at a higher revenue than that which they originally 
bore. It would„also seem proper, in estimating the gains to be set off 
against the losses under observation, to take into account the annual 
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value of the capital sums which have been realized by the sale of 
Oovernmeut estates, such sums representing the market value at the timo 
of sale of the prospective proprietary profits from the estates so sold, and 
being therefore a distinct gain to Government, which continues to receive 
after the sale the full annual revenue assessed upon the estates. 


A primary object of the framers of the permanent settlement was 
. to record all rights in the land. It 

imwA e\t wiAlira _ _ ^ . _ _ . ^ 


Record o{ riglita. 


was directed under the Regulations of 


1798 that a general register of estates should be kept up, and to faci- 


., . . , . litate this a register of intermediate 

ogiB tion 0 e» a o«. mutations. The intention was that 


every fifth year the general register should be rewritten. In point of 
fact, however, the registers have never been kept up in such a manner 
l^s to be really useful in any district in Bengal. Practically S|)ealiing, 
there is now no obligation enforced on zemindars to register transfers 
of their estates; registration is only effected when it may suit the 
parties to observe the law, and the penalty for disobedience prescribed 
by the law is never enforced. The existing registers do not tell us who 
the zemindars are, and they give no information at all of under-holders 
or ryots. This evil, and the means of remedying it, have been more than 
once under consideration, and the matter is still before Government. 
The registers required in the assessment of the Road Cess have made 
a commencement of a new registration of tenures in some districts. 

By the same Regulations all zemindars were recpiircd to maintain 
, . . pntwarics, and to file their accounts 

onoongoes an pu wanes. CaUOOUgOeS. Thc flinotious of the 

latter officer, who was appointed by Government, were to keep the public 
accounts and to receive thc returns and registers of thc zemindars and 
other local officers who collected thc public revenue. The canoongoe 
was .ippointed for each estate or pergunnah. 'i'he putwari oceiipicd 
thc lower grade in the local agency, and performed thc duties of 
a village accountant. Thc nanoongoes were district Registrars; the 
putwaries were official village accountants. English ideas of the rights 
of a landlord and of the advantage of non-iutcrfcrence afterwards 
began to prevail in Bengal. The executive more and more abrogated 
the functions of recording rights and protecting the inferior 
holders, and left everything to the judicial tribunals. The putwaries 
fell into disuse or became the mere servants of the zemiudars: the 


canoongoes were abolished. In 1815 the Court of Directors took up 
the matter afresh, and directed the introduction of measures by which 
thc putwaries should be transformed from zemindari to Government 
servants, and bo paid from public funds. Objections, however, were 
raised, and thc scheme fell through. The putwaries remained as they 
were j but it was determined to appoint canoongoes to supervise them 
and make their accounts available for reference by the Courts and 
the revenue officers of Government. Regulations regarding putwaries 
and canoongoes were passed in 1817-18-19, and Regulation I of 
the latter year provided for the re-establishment of canoongoes and 
defined the position and duties of putwaries; and throughout Bengal, 
with the exception of few districts, canoongoes were appointed. Success, 
however, does not appear to have attended even these measures. The 
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Bengal revenue authorities were opposed to the arrangement. In 1827 
the Board reported that the canoongoes had effected but little towards the 
main object of their appointment, and that their action met with system* 
atic and determined opposition from the landholders, who in most cases 
failed to appoint pntwaries, or, when they did appoint them, refused to 
pay their allowances, dismissed them without warning, and did not allow 
them access to their real records. The Board of Bevenue themselves 
persistently opposed the whole system, and though the Government of 
India never conceded the point, they managed by passive resistanee to 
defeat all action until canoongoes dropped out everywhere but in Orissa, 
and putwaries were discouraged, and as far as possible extinguished. 

As a result of the policy of non-interference in Bengal, there were 
no tehsildars or other native revenue officers in the interior of 
districts, and up to the present year there were no revenue establisl^ 
ments whatever out of the Collector’s office. r 


The record of all rights, which was required by the old system, 
is now being partialljr supplied by the returns submitted under the 
lload Cess Act, which is already to a great extent a register of tenures 
in Bengal. Efforts are also being made to revivify the putwaries. The 
Supreme Government has lately consented to the organization of the 
Orissa canoongoes at some increase of expense to the State, and the 
whole of Orissa is now parcelled out into canoongoe jurisdictions, 
while the putwaries are being regularly registered and recognized. 
In Behar the putwari has retained more vitality as a village insti¬ 
tution, and the policy of the last two years has done much to 
strengthen his position. On all lauds which come under settlement, 
on all Government estates and Wards' estates, efforts are being made to 
record the functions and emoluments of the putwaries, and to reconsti¬ 
tute them on their former footing. In the new Sub-divisional establish¬ 
ments which have been recently sanctioned, and are described in another 
chapter of this report, one of the officers is called canoongoe to make the 
system so far correspond with the old system. The best endeavours of 
Government are now being directed to making a commencement towards 


rc§cuing these territories from their present want of system, and to 
afford the ryots necessary protection. 

The security of the Government revenue depends at present upon 
„ ,,, the operation of the Sale Law. The 

average annual number of sales of 
whole estates during the last ten years has been 686, giving an average 
annual proportion of sales to estates of ‘312 per cent, only, and the 
proportion of sales caused by inability to meet the Government 

demand is even much smaller than this. Under the Sale Law of 1859 


shareholders and sub-holders were permitted under certain conditions to 
obtain separate registry so as to protect themselves from the effect 
of sale due to the default of others, but advantage has not been taken 
of these provisions to the extent that was expected. 

According to the provisions of the old Begulations, the Government 
, originally undertook the management 

* * *' “■ of the estates of minors or incapable 

proprietors with the object of securing its own revenue, ^ut it is now 
notorious that Go^rument interference on this score is unnecessary, und 
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torenae ofBcers, who now take charge of these estates, have hitherto 
made it their principal business to extricate a Ward's estate from any 
difficulties into which it may have fallen, and to hand it over to its owner, 
not only relieved of all embarrassments, but with a large accumulated 
balance as well. There are now 104 Wards' estates under management, 
and some of them have very large rentals. It seemed to the present 
Lieutenant*Governor that if we were to undertake the management 
of these estates, we ought to reform in one way as well as in 
another; that the gratuitous labour of Government officers and the 
authority of Government should not be given solely to increase the 
rents; and that if we managed the estate at all, we should make it, 
as far as possible, the model of what a well-managed estate ought to be 
•.—a model not only in respect of the strict exaction of the rights of a 

i andlord, but also in regard to the performance of the duties of a land- 
ord. The services of the Board of llevenne and of the Commissioners 


and Collectors, to whose supervision the improvements to the estates are 
mainly due, are given without any cost whatever to the estates under 
management, and the Government stewardship would be discharged 
none the less faithfully if wo spent some of the surplus revenues of rich 
estates in improving the eondition of the people, and of making Wards' 
estates models for the imitation of all landlords in the surrounding 
districts. His Honor has accordingly desired that for the future the 
settlements of Wards’ estates should be made as nearly as the circum¬ 
stances will permit on the same principles as the settlement of 
Government estates; that instead of being leased to mercenary rent- 


farmers, the lands should, as far as possible, be settled with residents, 
with the ryots, or with their representatives, and that the general well¬ 
being of all parties should be studied in the management of these estates. 
At the permanent settlement Government, by abdicating its 
_ . , position as exclusive possessor of the 

Bubordins nuiei. contenting itself with a 


I termanent rent-charge on the land, escaped thenceforward all the 
abour and risks attendant upon detailed mofussil management. The 
zemindars of Bengal Proper were not slow to follow the example 
set them, and immediately began to dispose of their zemindarics in a 
similar manner. Permanent under-tenures, known as patni tenures, 
were created in large numbers, and extensive tracts were leased out 


on long terms. By the year 1819 permanent alienations of the kind 
described had been so extensively effected, that they were formally 
legalized by Eegnlation YIII of that year, and means afforded to the 
zemindar of recovering arrears of rent from his patnidars, almost 
identical with those by which the demands of Government were enforced 
against himself. The practice of granting such under-tenures has steadily 
continued, until at the present day, with the patni and subordinate 
tenures in Bengal Proper and the farming system of Bebar, but a small 
proportion of the whole permanently-settled area remains in the direct 
possession of the zemindars. In these alienations the zemindars have 


made far better terms for themselves than the Government was able to 


make for itself in 1793. It has rarely happened that a patni, or even 
a lease for a term of years, has been ^ven otherwise than on payment 
of a bonus, which has discounted the contingency of many years’ 
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increased rents. It is a system by which, in its adoption by the 
zemindars, tlieir posterity suffers, because it is clear that if the bonus 
were not exacted a higher rental could be permanently obtained from 
the land. This consideration has not, however, had much practical 
weight with the landholders. And if a gradual accession to the wealth 
and influence of sub-proprietors be a desirable thing in the interest 
of the community, the selffshness of the landholding class is not in 
this instance of it a subject for regret. 

The process of subinfeudation described above has not terminated 
with the patnidars and izaradars. Lower gradations of sub-tenures under 
them, called dar-patnies and dar-izaras, and even further subordinate 
tenures, have been created in great numbers. And not unfrcquently, 
especially where particular lands are required for the growth of special 
crops, such as indigo, superior holders have taken under-tenures from 
their own tenants. These tenures and under-tenures often comprise 
defined tracts of land; but a common practice has been to sublet certain 
aliquot shares of the whole superior tenure, the consequence of which 
is that the tenants in any particular village of an estate now very 
usually pay their rents to two, or many more than two, different masters, 
so many annas in the rupee to each. It must be added that in many 
cases where an estate or tenure has been sublet, the lessor has reserved 
certain portions, generally those immediately contiguous to his residence, 
in his own possession. These he may cultivate by keeping ryots upon 
them, or, especially if he be a European indigo-planter, by hired labour. 

All the under-tenures in Bengal have not, however, been created 
since the permanent settlement in the manner above described. 
Dependent taluks, gantics, howalas, and other similar fixed and trans¬ 
ferable under-tenures, existed before the settlement. Their permanent 


character was practically recognized at the time of the settlement, 
and has at any rate since been confirmed by lapse of time. 

In addition to all these tenures, the country is dotted over 
with small plots of land held revenue-free, the largo majority of them 
having been granted by former Governments, or zemindars under those 
Govcniments, as religious endow'ments,—grants which have since been 
recognized and confirmed by the English Government. 

The general provisions of the Kegulations of 1793 were in favour 
„ . , , ^ of the tenant. The theory of the per- 

xnanent settlement was to give to all 


under-holders, down to the ryots, the same security of tenure as against 
the zemindars which the zemindar had as against the Government. 


Sub-holders of talooks and other divisions under the zemindars were 


recognized and protected in their holding, subject to the payment of 
the established dues. As respects the ryots, the main provisions were 
these: all extra cesses and exactions were abolished, and the zemindars 


were required to specify in writing the original rent payable by each 
ryot at the pergunnah at established rates. If any dispute arose 
regarding the rates to be so entered, the question was to be “ deter¬ 
mined in the civil court of the zillah in which the lands were situated, 
according to the rates established in the pergunnah for lands of the 
same description aifd quality as those respecting which the dispute 
arose,” It was further provided that no zemindar should have power 
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to cancel the leases except on the ground that they had been obtained 
by collusion at rates below the established rates, and that the resident 
ryots should always be entitled to renew pottahs at these rates. In 
fact fixity of tenure and fixity of rent-rates were secured to the ryots 
by law. It has already been pointed out that provision was made for 
canoongoes and putwaris, an object of whose appointment was declared 
to be “ to prevent oppression of the persons paying rent." On behalf of 
the ryots it was a record of rights only that was wanting. The status 
that was designed for the tenantry was, however, much impaired, and 
in great part destroyed by the great powers subsequently given to the 
zemindars under the old hti/tum (seventh) and punjum (fifth) regula. 
tions, with a view to enable them to realize their rents. Under the 
hiiftum process (Regulation VJI of 1799) the person of the ryot could 
be seized in default; under the pmjum process (Regulation V of 1812) 
his property could be distraiued, and in either case the proceedings 
commenced by what has been described as a strong presumption, 
equivalent to a knoek-down blow against the ryot. The whole rent law 
was rescinded by Act X of 1859. The law of 1859 reduced the powers 
exercised by the zemindars themselves, while it increased the grounds of 
enhancement and afforded the remedy of a summary process before 
Deputy Collectors, who were, however, often very insufficiently quali¬ 
fied. Rent-suits are now transferred to the civil courts; they are better 
tried, and the rights of the ryots are more respected than they were; 
but, on the other hand, there arc now good grounds of complaint, that 
there is difficulty in quickly realizing undisputed rents by legal process. 

In Assam and Cachar, in the Himalayan slopes to the north of 

^ , , Bengal, in the terai at the foot of the 

Himalayas, on the uplands behind 
Chittagong, and in the Soonderbuns or jungle tract between the 
cultivated districts of the Gangetic delta and the Bay of Bengal, 
there arc large uncultivated wastes which belong to Government. 
So far as they are not to a small extent occupied by aboriginal tribes 
and scattered settlers, these lands have in past years been leased and 
sold and granted to settlers in one of two methods, viz. either in 
accordance with the sale rules, known as the fee-simple, or Lord 
Canning’s rules of 1861, or in accordance with the practice sanctioned 
by Government, which allowed collectors of certain districts a 
discretion in giving cultivation.leases of certain waste lands. 

Lord Canning’s well-known minute of the 17th October 1861 
laid down three main principles on which grants of waste lands were 
to be made in future. These were first, that “ in any case of applica¬ 
tion for such lands they shall be granted in perpetuity as a heritable 
and transferable property, subject to no enhancement of land revenue 
assessment second, that “ all prospective land revenue will be redeem¬ 
able at the grantee’s option by a payment in full when the grant is 
made, or, at the grantee’s option, a sum may be paid as earnest at the 
rate of 10 per cent., leaving the unpaid portion of the price of the grant, 
which will then be under hypothecation until the price is paid in full 
and third, that “ there shall be no condition obliging the grantee to 
cultivate or clear any specific portion after grant within any specific 
time." The minimum price for the fee simple was paid at Rs. 2-8 or 5 
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Bbilliogs per acre, so that by paying 10 per cent, of this, or 6d, per acre, 
a title was obtained. Moreover, many large tracts were obtained by 
speculation in anticipation of measurement for a merely nominal payment. 
A despatch from the Secretary of State subsequently required, in addi¬ 
tion to these provisions, that grants should be surveyed before sale, and 
that all sales should be by auction to the highest bidders above a fixed 
upset price. 

There are besides these the following sets of waste land rnles which 
have been at different times sanctioned for the whole or parts of Bengal 

Rules for the grant of waste lands in the Soonderbnns, issued 
in 1863. 

Hules for the grant of waste lands in Darjeeling, dated 1859. 

Rules for the sale of waste lauds in the Assam and Dacca 
divisions. 

The old Assam waste land lease rules of 1854. 

The new Assam settlement rules which leave a wide discretion 
as to the terms in which waste land shall be leased to ryots. 

It is unfortunately the case that in granting waste lands under 
the above rules many abuses have been allowed to occur. There was a 
great rush upon tea planting; speculators bought upon credit G^overn- 
ment wastes wherever they could get them, and Government officers 
were so far carried away by the mania that they relaxed the rules as to 
surveying wastes before they were sold, and in other particulars. It 
followed that large areas of wastes were sold to jobbers, who trans¬ 
ferred them at a profit, or threw them up if they could not do that; 
while in many cases cultivated lands, not regularly settled, were sold as 
" Government waste lands” over the heads of the occupiers. In other 
cases lands beyond the British border; in others again, valuable forest 
lands, were sold under the waste land rules. Before Sir George 
Campbell came to Bengal, attention had been directed to this matter, 
and in Chittagong especially mistakes had been recognized. There 
had in more than one instance been risk of grave disturbance with 
frontier tribes on account of ill-judged sales of waste land in the occu¬ 
pation of border people. To prevent complications the Lieutenant- 
Governor has published ad interim rules which have received sanction, 
and orders have been passed that no more land shall be sold revenue- 
free in perpetuity without the previous sanction of the Government of 
India, excepting any such small plots not exceeding 10 acres in extent 
as may be required for buildings or gardens. The whole question is 
now under the consideration of the Supreme Government. 

The provinces of Orissa and Assam present peculiar features of 
land tenure which are explained below. One or two of the districts 
also, such as Sylhet and Chittagong, and the districts in the Cooch 
Behar division, are exceptional in their laud system. 

The province of Orissa was conquered by the Moguls about the year 

1580, and from that time the long 
Spscial Accovsi op Okmia. strip of cultivated land which lies 
ifistuHoal And g(H>grflpbiGAi notice. between the western mountain tracts 
• and the sea-board marshes, and from 

which the conquerors derived their revenue, became known as the 
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Mogulbandi. The encircling tracts, in which the Orissa chiefs main¬ 
tained a semi-independence, were called the Rajwara. The Mahrattas 
subsequently overran the province, and Orissa, as made over to the 
East India Company in 1760, was confined to the territory now 
occupied by the Midnapore district and a part of Hoogbly. The rest of 
the province was recovered by the English from the Mahrattas in 1803. 

The Mahrattas imposed on the Eajah of Khurda, and all the 
khundaits,” as the subordinate feudal chiefs were called, a qnit-rent. 
This the Government frequently had to levy at the point of the 
sword; and one result to the opposition raised to its payment was 
the complete subjection and assessment at full rates of the estates 
of nearly all the smaller khuudaits. These estates existed princi¬ 
pally in the eastern Rajwara, and when the province was conquered 
by the British, their number was fifty. They were assessed at 
full rates aud reduced in all respects to the condition of ordi¬ 
nary , landholders, though some of them retain to this day their 
old title of khundait aud keep up small guards of retainers. The 
rights of the Rajah of Khurda, and of all the principal khundaits 
to hold their estates at permanent quit-rents, were recognized by our 
settlement officers and by Ouverument. The remainder were left in 
the position of scnii-indcpendent tributary estates, and a superinten¬ 
dent was appointed to keep himself informed of their proceedings, 
levy the quit-rents due from them, and put a check upon any revival 
of their old turbulent and predatory habits. The engagements entered 
into by Government with the khundaits of the independent and 
dependent estates were notified, and the principles upon which the 
Mogulbandi was to be settled were affirmed by Regulation XII, 1805. 

In reference to the large estates incorporated in British terri¬ 
tory, it is sufficient to say that by Sections 33 to 35 of the Regula¬ 
tion alluded to they were permanently settled at fixed rents. The 
arrangement was, however, immediately upset in respect to the most 
important of them, Khurda, the Rajah of which was dispossessed, aud 
his lands resumed for rebellion. Khurda has ever since been held 
under direct Government management, the Rajah receiving an annual 
pension of Ks. 35,600. 

Excepting these large estates the permanent settlement was 
&.tu meiit extended to the remainder of the 

* ■ province. Sections 4 to 7, Regulation 

XII, 1806, confirmed, with certain modifications, the terms of a pro¬ 
clamation which had been issued in September of the previous year 
by the Special Commissioners deputed to settle the province. A series 
of ten short temporary settlements followed the proclamation, the last 
of which expired in 1837. A thirty years' settlement was then con¬ 
cluded, which expiring in 1867, was renewed without alteration for a 
further period of thirty years, and is therefore now in force. 

The settlement of 1838 was based upon a careful field measure¬ 
ment and upon an investigation into the individual rights of each land¬ 
holder and under-tenant. It was a work of great labour, and occupied 
nearly eight years. The system was to settle the revenue payable by 
each of the old ryots and then to give a settlement to a superior 
landholder who collected the revenue from them. 
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The total Govemnient revenue of the temporarily-settled tracts 
_ . ^ in Orissa is Rs. 13,36,725. The people 

are on the whole tolerably prosperous, 
though more subject to overwhelming calamities of season than those of 
perhaps any other province in India. They have wonderfully recovered 
from the devastation of the great famine of 1866, and it is to be hoped 
that the progress of irrigation and embankment works, which have 
since that time been pushed forward with little interruption, and the 
measures now instituted to improve the communication by sea between 
False Point (the only port of the Cuttack district which is easy of 
access) and other places of export, will soon render the recurrence of 
BO fearful a calamity impossible. 

Unfortunately the officers who administered the settlement so care¬ 
fully made were imbued with Bengal prejudices ;■ they wholly objected to 
the putwaries and to any system of public record and account. Consequent¬ 
ly the minute and careful records of the settlement not having been conti¬ 
nued and maintained, have been lost to the people; and it has lately been 
discovered that their rights have been trampled on, and they have been 
subjected to great tyranny and injustice. The measures which resulted 
on these disclosures will be described in the report for the present year. 


The settlement of Assam is strictly " ryotwar,” each cultivator 
„ . . being annually assessed by the officers 

SraciAi Accovnt op Assxh. Government for the land actually 

occupied by him. The revenue is collected by officers called " mouzah- 
dars,'' each of whom resides in bis own circle, which is much larger than 
what is called a mouzah in other parts of India. The raouzahdar 
receives a commission on his collections, and this is the only expense 
incurred in realizing the Government demand. Under this system the 
revenue is most punctually and satisfactorily gathered in. The total 
revenue of the division, which contains the districts of Durrung, Kam- 
roop, Luckimpore, Now gong, and Scebsaugor, in addition to the Naga, 
Khasi, and Jyntca Hills, was in 1870-71 Ks. 20,93,374. Of this demand 
Rs. 20,82,033, or 99*4 per cent., were collected during the year; and 
against the arrear demand, which was Rs. 15,234, the collections 
amounted to Rs. 14,712, or 96*4 per cent. In 1871-72 the demand was 
Rs. 21,75,799. Of this sum Rs. 21,19,947, or 97*4 per cent., was collect¬ 
ed during the year. And of the arrear demand of lls. 17,066, Rs. 15,677, 
or 91*8 per cent., was collected. These results are probably not surpassed 
in any part of India. The assessment is fairly up to the capacities 
of the province under present conditions, and these facts constitute a 
strong argument (so far at least as the interests of the public revenue 
arc concerned) in favour of the system of ryotwar settlement, where the 
assistance of a proper collecting establishment is given. 


SYSTEM OP SETTLEMENT. 


What has been said hitherto regarding Bengal and Bchar has had 
. , , , ,, , reference to their general character as 

Amount of teinpomnly settlod rovonno. pern,anently-settled provinces. A cer- 

tain fraction, however, of the whole revenue of these provinces is 
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derived from lands under temporary settlement. Accnrate figures 
distinguishing between the permanently and temporarily-settled revenue 
of the past year cannot at present be given, as the standard forms of 
account supplied by the local officers to the Board do not fully supply 
the necessary information. From special inquiry, however, it was 
lately ascertained that in the year 1871-73, the total current demand of 
which (excluding Orissa and Assam) was Ks. 8,54,82,671, the sum of 
Rs. 28,22,2 h 5, or not quite 8 per cent., represented the demand under 
temporary settlement. 

All classes of Government estates were at first usually, and 
under present rules are invariably, brought under temporary settle¬ 
ment. A policy was inaugurated fourteen years ago of making perman¬ 
ent settlements of, and selling all Government estates of the resources 
of which no very rapid development seemed probable, or which there 
was any other ground for getting rid of, the object being to get rid of 
a number of widely scattered small properties requiring at the hands 
of the officers of Government a kind of attention and supervision 
inconsistent with the system thus prevailing. This view of matters 
has, however, of late been challenged, and, pending a final decision 
of the question, temporary settlements only arc now permitted of 
Government estates. 

The following are the general rules which have been pre¬ 
scribed by the present Government for 
0 emen 8. guidance of the revenue officers in 

making settlements:— 

I.—^No estates of any kind (save those described in the next 
following clause) are to be settled in perpetuity without the 
express sanction of Government in each case, unless the 
holders have a statutory right to such settlement. 

II.—^Very petty estates, which, though well cultivated, pay less 
than one rupee land revenue per annum, may be sold 
revenue-free for ever, being put up at an upset price 
of ten times the annual jumma, or sold by special 
bargain to the cultivator in possession at not less than the 
above rate. 

III. —Alluvial accretions to private estates should be settled 

separately for a term of years, each accretion with the 
estate-holder to whom it may belong. 

IV. —No settlement or resettlement should be concluded without 

first making a survey, or revision of survey, and complete 
record of rights of the whole estate. In making the 
record of rights a discretionary power of enlarging or 
completing the rights of long-settled and deserving ryots 
should be exercised. 

V.—Ordinarily Government estates should, as existing leases or 
other arrangements fall in, be settled for a long term of 
years (a) with the people on the ground, tenure-holders, or 
village headmen, or ryots, where this can be done; or (b) 
with a purchaser, where a settlement cannot be made with 
the people on the land; or (c) in very exceptional cases only 
with a farmer. 
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VI.—The persons with whom the settlement may be made, whether 
tenure-holders, or ryots, or purchasers, will be proprietors, 
and will be entitled to have future resettlements made with 
them. No more farming leases are to be granted, except 
when there are special reasons for such an arrangement. 

VII.—When the settlement is made with an outsider, or with tenure- 
holders, or with village headmen, old ryots permanently 
located on the land are to have pottahs at fixed rates for 
term of settlement, wherever this may be possible. 

VIII.—Until the survey and record of rights necessary to a resettle¬ 
ment can be completed, existing leases may be extended 
from year to year. 

IX.—A year should be fixed for each district or division, at which 
all future long-term settlements or resettlements for estates 
therein should expire. 

An option has also been allowed to the Collector in the case 

of any estate, to the settlement of 
Diroot monagemont. individual is entitled 

by law, or the settlement of which may have been declined by a person 
entitled to it, to take the property into direct management when he 
considers it desirable for the interests of Government or the tenantry. 

A system of direct management under village headmen and 
tehsildars is now in operation in many Government estates and in some 
of those under the Court of Wards. A selected ryot or headman of the 
village collects the rents according to the rent-roll furnished to him, 
and pays the collections to Government. This is the simplest form of 
settlement. In larger estates tehsildars are appointed who collect the 
rents through the agency of the village heads. The whole is supervised 
by the Sub-divisional Officers, and in the management of all Government 
estates yielding not more than Bs. 1,000 per annum, the newly sanc¬ 
tioned subordinate sub-divisional establishments undertake the duty 
of collecting from the village heads without any special assistance. 


BTBTSM OP StraVET. 

Almost the whole of these provinces have now been surveyed so as 

to show the boundaries of each village 
marca on aurvey. estate, but there has been no field 

measurement except in a few limited tracts. There is a Demarcation 
Department whose business it is to define the boundaries of villages 
and estates, and to make a compass and chain survey of them. The 
ordinary scale of the maps prepared from this survey is 16 inches to 
the mile. All disputes regarding boundaries arc decided by the 
Demarcation Officers. 


Where the whole of a village belongs to one estate, nothing but the 
outer boundary of the village has to be defined and surveyed; but in a 
very large proportion of cases there are lands of more than one estate in 
the village, and the lands of each estate are frequently scattered about 
the village, and not situated in one compact blSck. Thus there may be 
lands of ten estates in a village, but they may be contained in forty, fifty, 
or even double that number of separate plots. Each of these plots has 
to be separately defined and surveyed by the Demarcation Surveyor. It 
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is the extent to which plots of land belonging to different estates are thus 
intermixed that renders the demarcation of a Bengal district such a 
lengthy operation. To take Hooghly as an example. There were in round 
numbers 4,000 village circuits demarcated. In about 1,000 of these 
the whole of the village belonged to one estate, and no interior measure¬ 


ments were necessary; in the remaining 3,000 no less than 80,000 plots 
had to bo surveyed owing to the intermixture of lands of different estates. 

The demarcation is followed by a professional survey, whose 

The profesBional or village wirvey. make a seieutific SUr- 

vcy of village boundanes and also a 
map showing the geographical and topographical features of the 
country. The whole of the works, both of the demarcation and the 


professional survey, has been carried out at the expense of Government, 
although the Government derives no additional revenue and no direct 


advantages of any kind from the process. The surveyors, in making 
the survey of the village boundaries, are guided by the marks put up at 
time of demarcation at every bend and turn of the boundary. Unfor¬ 
tunately there are no permanent marks round the boundaries of villages 
or estates in Bengal, and no provision exists for compelling landholders 
to set them up and keep them on. The consequence is that the marks 
have been obliterated, and the use of the survey for practical proposes 
is very much lost. 

The subjoined statement shows how far all Bengal has been 
surveyed up to date j when the survey of each district was commenced 
and completed; the scale and nature of survey, and the total area as far 
as it can be ascertained 
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4inrhe8»l mile 

Ditto and 


45. Kamroop. 

1867 

1865 

1869 

1869 

3.081 

1 inch ~ 1 mile 

4 iucho8=sluiile 

Topojrrapliical. 

Professional 






village aurvey. 


46. Diiming . 

1871 not niURhod 

8,112 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


47. Nowgong. 

1880 1 

1 1872 i 

3.421 

JHtto 

Ditto. 


48. Seebaaugor 

1863 

1 1872 

2,811 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


49. Lukhlnipore 

50. Naga UUla. 

1867 


11,906 j 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


51. KhaaiaaudJynteab 
Hilla .* . 

1 (surveyed by the Topographic^kl Branch. 



iS. GaroUiUs 




1 
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CHAEACTEB OF LAND TENUBES, &C. 


From this statement it will be seen that with the exception of the 
resurvey of Midnapore (which the Survey Department consider must be 
uudcrtahen), the survey of Bengal Proper is now completed. The bulk 
of the area still to be dealt with lies in Assam, where an immense tract in 
district Lukhimpore, estimated roughly at 8,000 square miles, extending 
beyond the revenue-paying portion already completed, north and east 
up to the water-shed, is to be surveyed topographically on the scale of 
1 inch to 1 mile. 

The surveys of Ganges alluvium and diluvium, in accordance with 

the provisions of Act IX of 1847, 
Surveys of Bottlemonu of new sUuviol ^ere commenced in the Patna division 
“ ’■ about 1863 and brought to a close in 

the Eajshahyc division last year. The object of the law was to obviate 
the effects of the changes constantly going on in the banks of rivers and 
adjacent lands. By these changes large portions of land are often 
washed away—sometimes suddenly, sometimes by slow degrees—from 
one side of a river, while an accession of land takes place on the other 
side. It was thought advisable for the security of the land revenue 
that some provision should be made for allowing a proprietor whose 
estate had suffered diluvioti an abatement of revenue corresponding to 
the extent of his loss, and on the other hand for assessing the 
proprietor whose estate had gained land with an additional revenue 
proportionate to the amount of his gain. The law accordingly enacts 
that in districts of which a revenue survey has already been made. 
Government may, whenever ten years may have elapsed from the date 
of approval of such survey, have a new survey made of lands on the 
banks of river with a view to ascertain the extent of the changes since 
the last survey. Having ascertained by inspection of the new survey 
map which estates have lost, and which gained laud, a corresponding 
abatement from, and addition to the revenue assessed on the estates 
respectively losing and gaining is to be made. 

The settlements made were formerly made permanent, except 
when the proprietors of some of them refused to take the engagement, 
in which case the lauds were let in farms for periods of from three to 
ten years; but latterly orders have been issued by Government 
prohibiting further permanent scltlcmcuts, and temporary settlements 
arc made. 


M 
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CIVIL DIVISIONS OF BRITISH TERRITORY. 


The territory subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is 
„ . . ,. portioned oflP into eleven large tracts, 

onmussionors ipi. officioliy called divisions, each of which 

is superintended by a Commissioner. Mve districts of Bengal Proper 
west of the Bhagiruttoe or Hooghly constitute the Bordwan division, 
and are known as Western Bengal. The Presidency, Bajshahye, and a 
port of the Cooch Behar divisions, are comprised in Central Bengal; 
JEastern Bengal comprises the Dacca and Chittagong divisions. The 
province of Behar contains the Patna and Bhaugulpore divisions. 
Each of the provinces of Orissa, Chota Nagporo, and Assam, constitutes 
a separate division. 

Those divisions aro divided into 36 Regulation and 18 Non- 

regulation districts. The Regulation 
Dut„ot.ar.a«ub.a.v.s,ous. Comprise 78 sub-divJ ions, 

besides the head-quarters division of each district. When the sub- 
divisional system is fully carried out, the number of sub-divisions in 
these districts will be increased by about 30, so that each of the present 
districts may then comprise about four sub-divisions, including the head¬ 
quarters division. The Rajshahyo, Dinagepore, and Rungpore districts 

„ . of the Raishahye division, Sylhet of 

gii a ion w a. Dacca, and Chittagong and Tipperah 

of the Chittagong division, and a few other districts, are not yet fully 
Bub-divided, and there are some smaller districts regarding which it is 
doubtful whether they will be maintained or reduced into sub-divisions. 
The annexed table shows the divisions, districts, and out-lying sub¬ 
divisions of the Regulation districts as they stood on the 31st March 
1873. 
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Divisioit. District, Sub-diTision, .t Divmiojt. D^triot. Sub*divieion, 


BonnwAK. 


fCtttwa, 

I Cttinft., 

"Bordvan Bood-Bood. 

I Hnneeguiige. 
[,J«luaiabAd. 

Baneooreb, 


Bccrbhoom. 
Midnaporo... 

Hoogbly 

^Howrah. 


r24«Pcrgttn- 

nabs. 


pRRBIDEirCT ' 

Division , 


I^Jcssors 


fMoorabed- 
I abad ,,, 


r TumlooV. 

I Ourltelia, 
[Contai. 

Serampore. 


'Buaaoorhaut. 
Baresot. 
Diamond Har* 
hour. 
Barriporc, 
Batkbocrtth. 
Borrackpore. 
Diim*Dum. 

{ Bongong. 
Mohorporo. 
rhuoaaangab. 
EooBbteab. 
Kauagbat. 

( Nurrail. 
Kboolnali, 
Jenidali. 
Bagirbaut. 
MagTKtrab. 

f Rampore ITaut. 
jCitj Moorhbwl- 


f Rampore IT 
U JCitj Moors 
i abad. 
LJungyporc. 


Dacca fCon- 
eluded) ... 


/^Jamalporo. 

MjmensiDeh J Notrakonah.* 

(.Kiaburogttuge. 


I f Sonamgungo.* 

I Q a. . 3 Uubbeeguuge.® 

^Sylhot 1 Kurreciyigunge* 

C or Latuo. 


Chittagong... Ooa’a Basar. 


CaiTTAGONO-< Noablially. 


k.Tipperab ... Brabmanbariah 

CBcbar, 
fPatna ... < Barb. 

I CDUiapore. 


‘Anrungabad* 

Jebaimbad. 

.Nowadah. 


{ Has^ceram. 
iluxar. 
Bbubooab, 


TDiirbhungab. 
Hajeeporo. 
MudUoobaneo. 
I Stieiamarea. 
(jPajporo. 


Dinageporo. 


Sarun ... Sewan 


Bajshaiitx 


Rajahahye ... 
Bungpora ... 
Bograb, 


[^('Uumparan Bettiab. 


Bliowanlgunge. 


Serajgunge. 

C Moonsbegungc. 
( ManiokguDge. 


Enmedpore 


[ Ooalnndo. 

Bbanga or Kat- 
[ aiinporo.* 


'PoToaepore, 

Madnnpore. 

nackergung. 

Dukhin Sbab* 
bazporo. 


fMong.- 

J r Soopool. 
Bbaugulpore < .Mudbeypoorab. 
I’OBE ... CBftiilt*- 

(Kudbo.* 

..Purncab ... < Kizsenganga. 

LArrareab. 

r Jajipore. 

rCutUck ... < Kendraparah. 

I Cdugutsingpore. 

OuiRflA poovee ... Khoordab. 


(Kudbo.* 

Purncab ... < Kizsengunga. 

L Arrareab. 


l^Balaioro ... Bbuddruck. 


JlTata.—Sub-divisions marked with an asterisk (*) bave been sanctioned, but not yet opened. 
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The Non-Regulation districts, as shown below, form three entire 

Mon-r^guUiiuB di.tricu. Commissionerships, and portions, con¬ 

sisting of the Sonthal Irergiinnahs, 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, and Caohar, belong respectively to the Bhaugul- 
pore, Chittiagong, and Dacca divisions. They contain 22 sub-divisions. 


Ditisios. 


Diatrict. 


Sub-diriaion. 


CoocH 

EAB 


Dacca 


piRrjacling Daneeling Tend. 

„ I Julpigoree ... PHlfiU'OttB. 

”*■.( Gowuljiiira Dhoubroo, 


” I Uiuro ililla. 
(_0ooch Bchnr. 

. Cacbar 


Hjlakandy. 


rnm Tracta 
I of Chitta- 

Cjhtta«ojiB'< gong ... Sungoo, 
^Hill Tipporah. 


r Rajmchal. 

Hiiavboi* ( Sonthal Per- j Deoghur. 
FOUK ... i gunonlu... j Donmka. 

iGodda. 


Division. District Sub-diviaion. 


Choia NaO' 
roBB 


Assam 


baiigh... 

’- Lobnniuggah 
Siiigldiooin 
Miiuiibliouro 
Komroop ... 


[ Pttrhnmba. 
Palamow. 

Gobindporc. 
C Burpeitah. 
iNulbarie.* 

( Mungled^e. 
1 Suoteah. 


Dnrrung 
Nowgong. 

8«>b.s«gor...{«^;tt 

r.Ioypore. 
1 |- 


Norlh Luoliim- 


Luckiniporo 

CSuddya.* 

Naga Hills. 

Ehasi and 
IjJynteab Hills. Jowye, 


Jfofe.—Sub-diviaions marked with an asterisk (*) have been sanctioned, bnt not yet opened. 


The area and population of these tracts is given in detail in the 
chapter on the census. One division, that of Patna, contains more 
inhabitants than tho Bombay Presidency; another division, Chitta¬ 
gong, has only a fourth the number of inhabitants and ono half tho area 
of Patna. The districts va^ in size from about 1,600 to between 
11,000 and 12,000 square miles, while their population varies from a 
quarter of a million to four millions and a quarter. Tho population of 
Bub-divisions varies from 15,000 to 900,000. 

Tho boundaries of districts and sub-divisions have undergone 
frequent changes with improvements in the administration. These 
changes unfortunately were not in the past carried out on any fixed 
principles, and there was till lately muoh confusion of jurisdiction. 
Thus although the ofiioes of Collector and Magistrate are vested in the 
Bcme individual, it by no means followed that tho jurisdiction of the 
Collector was conterminous with that of the Magistrate. The civil courts 
again have sometimes a local jurisdiction of their own, so that the same 
district was not unfrequently found to have different boundaries, accord¬ 
ing as it is regarded as the district of the Collector, of the Magistrate, 
or of the Judge. Recently muoh has been done, and is stul being 
done, to assimfiate tho jurisdictions. 

For the purposes of revenue administration the country was 
p ^ divided by the Mogul Government into 

orgunua b. pergumahH, each pergunnah comprising 

a oert^ number of villages with their lauds. This arrangement still 
form8*''the basis of our own revenue system; but from its want of 
compactness, os well as for other reasons, it has been found extremely 
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inoonvenient, and in Bengal it htU9 fallen into such decay, that in 
some distriots the pergunnah boundaries can hardly be ascertained. 
Detached villages belonging to the same pergunnah may now be found 
all over the district and in two or more districts. Practically the 
pergunnah divisions of districts have died out, except for purposes of 
land revenue payments, in favoiur of the simpler and more compact 
arrangements adopted for purposes of police. This arrangement had 
its origin in Eegulation XXll of 1813, by wliioh the Magistrates were 
direct^ to divide their districts into police jurisdictions to be named 
after the places at which the chief police officers wore stationed. And 

Tliannah« ™ Ihamah, which 

““ “■ originally meant only the police station, 

came to be applied to the jurisdiction subordinate to that station. The 
thannah divisions have been for years growing into greater importance, 
and are now utilized to a large extent for other than police purposes. 
The thannah is now the unit of which a sub-division is composed, as the 
sub-division is of the district. The total number of thannahs in Bengal 
is 610; the average area of each is 280 square miles. The population 

of thannalis varies from 16,000 to 
“ ' 349,000: some of the large thannahs 

axe divided again for police purposes into outposts or pharreea. 

The tehinldari system, which obtains in other parts of India for 

u -M • • .. 1 . i,r. 1 collection of revenue and the tehsil 

Teh..idard.vmon. lately estabhahcd. of territory, is not generally 

known in these provinces. A system of direct revenue collection and 
Government management has, however, lately been introduced into 
several tracts not permanently settled and hitherto let out to farmers 
or subjected to some such management. The principal tracts affected 
are the Damin-i-koh of the Sonthal Pergunnahs, Jynteah, the Bhooton 
Dooars, and Palamow. In Khoordah there is already a tohsildaxi divi¬ 
sion. In the province of Assam the land is divided for revenue purposes 
,, ... into mouzaliB, or circles of villages, 

the revenue ot which is collected by 
an officer called “ mouzahdar,” who resides within the circle. There 
are no limits of villages as distinguished from mouzohs recognized for 
fiscal purposes. Each mouzah is compact in itself, and there are no 
revenue divisions intermediate between the mouzah and the individual 
ryot’s holding. A somewhat similar arrangement exists in Chittagong, 
- , ,. .. . . where estates are very many and very 

small. In Orissa also the jurisdiction 
of canoongoships constitute a civil division for fiscal and executive 
purposes. The districts arc so mapped out that at every twelve or 
fifteen miles there is a oanoongoe’s head-quarters. The canoongoes are 
officials available for every sort of duty between the sub-divisional 
officers and the people. 

The municipal system has been of recent years introduced into 

proviuces. Calcutta is adminis- 
^ ■ tered under a separate Municipality 

and special laws for the city. There are several Acts for the interior. 

Twenty-four larger towns are regulated 
by Act III (B.C.) of 1864; 95 smaller 


Tovushipa. 
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townships by Aot Y1 (B.C.) of 1868. Act XX of 1866 enables the 
. 48 villages and small unions in which 

it exists to pay for their watch and 
ward and to meet more urgent demands of omuary conservancy. Act 
XXVI of 1860 is still in force in one place in Bengal—Jumalpore, 
in the Monghyr district. The Presidency, Burdwan, and Patna divisions, 
are those in which the municipal system has most developed itself. 
There are, however, very few places in Bengal with any pretensions to 
be called towns, and sJmost the whole of the vast population of this 

province consists of persons connected 
' ***■ with agriculture, who live in little 

rural villages. These villages in Bengal are isolated, detached places, 
with a number of residents, varying from 200 or 300 to 3,000, 
living very much among themselves, and clinging tenaciously to their 
homes. These units aro not apt to coalesce into clumps or associations, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the presidency or other 
such large cities, but each remains with its own houses, and adheres 
to its own communal servants. Sometimes the Mahomedans live a 


S d deal by themselves or have their own vUlages apart, and the 
arent castes of Ilindoos congregate together in their own quarters. 
Sometimes the difl'orent religions and castes are very much mixed 
together. This is all a trace of the past, but the old communal 
institutions by which the village was governed have faded away under 
the influence of our rule and the zemindary system. The ancient 
indigenous village system of India still exists in the hilly countries 
attached to Bengal, but in tho plains they have almost disappeared. 
The ohowkidar or watchman now lingers as almost the only vestige of 
the old municipal commune. The other traces that remain are scanty; 
some things are in some places regulated by village pmichayets or head¬ 
men of some sort, but more and more the zemindary agent has 
supplanted the village tnondul, and the landlord takes the place of the 
indigenous self-rule. It has been the Lieutenant-Governor’s especial 
object to retrace this order and give the people that measure of self- 
government and local freedom to which both their old traditions and 
their modem oddeation alike point, by giving to towns and restoring 
to villages some sort of municipal or communal form of government. 
Late inquiries have shown that the materials of old institutions still 
exist in a greater degree than had been suspeeted. 
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DETAILS OF THE LAST CENSUS-TRIBES AND LANGUAGE. 


The census of Bengal, which was effected daring the cold weather 

of 1871-72, was the first census of the 
Ts* CBirgoB o* 1871-72. country that had ever been attempted. 

Only partial enumerations of parti* 
cular areas had from time to time been previously made, and they 
were either estimates based upon the number of houses in the district 
incorrectly computed, or they were conclusions drawn from experience 
and general observation, and entitled to little or no reliance. 

The present census computations show the total number of persons 
counted in the provinces under the Uovernment of Bengal to be 
60,856,859. 

This aggregate total of population far exceeds that of any previous 
estimate. W ith few exceptions every district in the province is more 
thickly populated than even the most liberal official calculation had 
allowed for. 

The old British territories in Northern India consisted in the last 

century of the provinces of Bengal and 
ProTioas estimatos of tiio population. Bchar. The area of those territories 

included the jircsent regulation dis¬ 
tricts of these provinces and the greater part of the division of Chota 
Nagpore, but it did not include Assam and Cachar nor Darjeeling, 
and the Bhutan Dwars, nor until later were Orissa and the adjacent 
hill tracts annexed by the British Government. The original area 
was approximately estimated by Mr. James Grant in 1786 in his 
Analysis of the Finances of Bengal at 97,200 square miles. 

The first opinion promulgated concerning the population of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa (including only under the term Orissa 
what is now comprised in the Midnaporc district and part of Hooghly), 
was that it amounted to ten millions. This was put forth soon after 
the Company’s acquisition to the Dewany, and is the “ entire assumed 
population” throughout Mr. Grant’s Analysis of the Finances and 
View of the revenues of Bengal. In the meantime, however, it was 
found out that this estimate was too low. Sir William Jones, in 1787, 
forming his judgment from materials to which we have now no access, 
thought that the population of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Benares, 
amounted to twenty-four millions. In the first year of this century 
the Bengal Government called for information from the Collectors and 
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Judges stationed in the districts in the four provinces; but the returns 
were so imperfect, and, where they were made by these two descriptions 
of officers, so contradictory, that no general conclusion could be drawn 
from them. Mr. Colebrooke, in 1802, computed the population to be 
thirty millions. The Fifth Report of the Select Committee on the 
Affairs of the East India Company, after consideration of these data, 
records in 1812 that “if any opinion were now to be offered on a point 
which has not been subjected to strict investigation, perhaps there 
would be no danger of exceeding the truth in adopting a medium 
•between the calculations of Sir W. Jones and Mr. Colebrooke, and 
supposing the population of the four provinces to be not less than 
twenty-seven millions.” Dr. Buchanan had, however, about this period 
made an estimate of the population of several districts, which he puts 
very much higher than other authorities. 

Tbe semi-official estimate of Mr. Adams in 1835 assumes the 
population to be thirty-six millions. In 1844, when the territories 
under the Bengal Government were nearly the same as those now 
under the Lieutenant-Governor, their population was estimated by 
Mr. Dampier, the Superintendent of Police in Bengal, at 31,200,000. 

Of late years, however, the population of Bengal has been generally 
accepted at about forty or forty-one millions, and that total has been the 
recognized basis for legislation and finance. This has always been 
the accepted estimate since the publication of the Parliamentary 
Blue Book “ on the area and population of India” on the 27 th July 
1857. The total population of all India is there recorded at 180,884,297 ; 
the total population under the administration of the Government 
of Bengal at 40,852,39.7. In the administration report of this 
Government for the year 1870-71, the population is put down after 
revision at something over 42 millions. 

After much discussion instructions were issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India that arrangements should be made for a general census 
of the population in the year 1871, and preparations having been duly 
made, the work was undertaken in that year. 

•At an early period it was found expedient to abandon the idea 

of taking tbe census of the whole of 
The manner of taking the oenaus, and tJjQ Vagt provinces within the jurisdic- 
e agency emp oj- Lieutenant-Governor on 

one and on the same day. In many cases indeed an entire sub¬ 
division, and even a whole district, was in fact eventually enumerated 
simultaneously, but it was not found possible or desirable to lay 
down any precise scheme of operation to be adopted everywhere alike. 
The time within which, and the agency by which, the enumeration 
was made, was to a considerable extent entrusted to the experience 
and discretion of the local authorities. It was directed that each 
district and division was to be taken as nearly simultaneously as 
possible with reference to the circumstances of each, provided that 
the whole must be completed between December 1871 and March 1872. 
The Bengal census, moreover, did not pretend to deal with the 
precise status of every individual in the country, man, woman, and 
child^^. with rigorous accuracy. That would have been impossible in 
these provinces. On no previous occasion had so gigantic an enterprise 
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been undertaken, and the machinery which is available elsewhere, 
though not wanting in Bengal, had on all sides been suffered to fall into 
desuetude, and could only be utilised on this occasion to a very 
partial extent. 

All the information, however, attainable and really necessary for 
practical purposes was shown in the returns. The names, castes, 
and professions of all heads of houses and adult males, were recorded ; 
while the women and children in each house were numbered—not 
named, the caste and profession of the head of the family being 
sufficient to distinguish the family. Religion also was stated, and adults 
or grown persons were distinguished from children under twelve. These 
were the main points shown, while it was also endeavoured to elicit 
the numbers of schools, of boys and girls who attended schools, of blind 
persona, deaf persons, insane persons, idiots, lepers, and the like. 

Mr. Beverley, the Inspector-General of Assurances, was selected 
as the most proper officer to supervise the census arrangements from 
their commencement to their close. To his unwearying devotion to his 
duties, and the excellence and completeness of his work, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has borne willing testimony. 

To facilitate operations, and to prevent any complications which 
might possibly attend the employment of an unpaid agency, a brief 
Act (XI of 1S71) was passed % the Bengal Legislative Council, 
authorising the local officers to appoint enumerators, and providing 
certain penalties for their misconduct or neglect. The Act invested 
the enumerator so selected with the power to collect the required 
information, making refusal to answer their questions on sudi points 
a penal offence. It also empowered Magistrates, under certain restric¬ 
tions, to call for assistance in the matter from landholders or their 
agents. 

The agency employed in the enumeration of the people was 
chosen as far as possible from among the people. The census was thus 
virtually effected by the people. In Assam and Behar indeed the 
enumeration was carried out through the indigenous fiscal establish¬ 
ments of the country; but in Bengal the census was for the most part 
taken by indigenous agencies or private individuals owning no official 
allegiance to Government. 

Very much was elicited by the census and has been confirmed by 
recent inquiries regarding the various indigenous agencies still found 
existing in the country. Those agencies were made use of as far as 
possible. Old institutions, officially supposed to be long ago dead 
and gone, were still found to survive in many places, and rural agen¬ 
cies, condemned long since, were proved to exist in several parts of the 
country and afforded much assistance. The reports on the indige¬ 
nous agencies of the country from the divisional Commissioners, many 
of which arc very full and interesting, have recently been published 
as a volume of Selections by the Bengal Government. 

Many private individuals also accepted office as unpaid enumer¬ 
ators and rendered very useful service. The Government servants of 
the. police and registration departments, schoolmasters and the like, 
largely contributed to the result as a supervising agency. 

N 
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• It was hardly to l)c expected that the first attempt to carry out 

a census in Bengal would be accom* 
KTo oppoMtion. plished without exciting alarm in the 

minds of the people. The most absurd rumours got abroad. But as 
the people were brought into contact with the census officials, they 
gathered more and more of the true object in view, and many of them 
finally learned to laugh at their own fears. As a rule, there was no 
real opposition whatever: in one place only was there any serious 
outbreak. The most prevalent ideas, and those which took deepest 
root in the minds of the people, were the anticipation of increased 
taxation and compulsory emigration. No general dissatisfaction, 
however, existed, and any passive resistance that may have been made 


was purely local and easily overcome. 

The census was successful beyond all expectation. If we had 

„ , . , expected to get absolute accuracy, the 

General .eenrecy of the con™.. 

dates within a moderate period would no doubt have been inconsistent 
with such an expectation. But no census in India can possibly be 
without a considerable piargiu of inaccuracy, and within that margin 
the small inaccuracies resulting from the taking different tracts on 


different days arc as nothing. The details are, the Lieutenant-Govea'nor 
considers, sufficiently ample and sufficiently accurate. The Lieutenant- 
Governor's own feelings were, he confesses, very much those expressed 
by more than one district officer and entertained, he believes, by 
many more, viz. that they began by doubting whether the returns 
would be worth the paper on which they were written, and ended by 
thinking them wonderfully good and trustworthy. This last opiuiou 
appears everywhere in the reports. All that has been learned of tests 
applied by superior officers and others, and by some independent 
observers, goes to confirm the belief. Some mistakes and inaccuracies 
on a small scale there must no doubt be, but the general result is, 
the Lieutenant-Governor believes, surprisingly accurate. 

The former estimates of population are so little trustworthy, that it is 

unfortunately hopeless to attempt to 
DifficuKy nniil our inforaation is more found on the present oensus any esti- 

the population. Mate whatever of the progress of the 

population as a whole, or of the rate 
of increase or decrease in any part of the country. To get any such 
estimate at a future day, we must depend on the life statistics 
of which we are just making a commencement, and on the compara¬ 
tive results which a future census may show. We can only try, in 
the course of certain inquiries of a statistical character which are 


now set on foot, to ascertain whether there is good evidence that 
certaiu districts have much increased iu population and cultivation, 
and that such increase has been general. 

It will also be necessary to inquire whether certaiu districts 
have decreased. The estimates* of population ihade by Dr. Buchanan 
between 1807 and 1814 of the districts he surveyed with the authority 
of Government, differ entirely from the official estimates accepted 
in those days, and ii^some cases show a curious approximation to the 
figures of the recent census. It is impossible now to attach the exact 
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value which should be accorded to Buchanan’s figures j but the^districts 
which from a comparison with his conclusions would seem to have 
largely decreased in population, viz. the conterminous districts of 
Diuagepore, Maidah, and Purneah, are precisely those which we know 
to be among all the districts of the Gangetic plain abnormally low 
in population. So far os we have information regarding the condition 
and regarding the rates of land revenue and rent of these districts 
at the present time and at the time of the permanent settlement, 
it would seem that they have prospered less than any other districts 
of Bengal, and are now altogether relatively in a much lower position 
than they were at the end of the last century. Within these districts 
the ruins of the city of Qour testify that in some places at any rate 
disease has worked a great depopulation. The census report but too 
clearly points to the evidences of a serious efiect on the population of the 
Bnrdwan district, caused by the disease which we are now endeavour¬ 
ing to combat. If the population there has not yet actually diminished, 
as compared to previous periods, it seems but too clear that the number 
of persons in each household is now abnormally low in the fever tracts. 

On the other hand there arc apparently general reasons for believ¬ 
ing the growth of population in Bengal to be very rapid. We will 
know this when our inquiries are more complete after another census, 
but Mr. Beverley’s disquisition on the large proportion of children 
in these provinces seems to show that births are more numerous than 
they are in England and in other western countries. “ Everybody,” it 
has been said, “ marries j an unmarried man of twenty-five, or an 
unmarried girl of fifteen, are hardly to be found. As soon as girls 
become marriageable, generally before, husbands are without difficulty 
found for them. Marriage is a thing which happens of course—a 
necessary part of life. The people live a regular, sober, domestic life, 
and seldom leave their homes, not being called upon for the perform¬ 
ance of military service or public labour, or servitude, so common in 
most countries. Very few marriages are unproductive. Among the 
causes of increase is to'^ reckoned the extreme facility of rearing 
children. Here no infants perish of cold. As soon as a child is 


weaned, it lives on rice, goes naked for two or three years, and requires 
no care whatever. Poverty scarcely ever prevents a man from rearing 
a family of children.” 

The question whether an excessive birth-rate is counterbalanced 
by a higher rate of mortality than in Europe, is one of the most impor¬ 
tant and interesting statistical problems which we may now hope soon 
to solve. The fact can only be conclusively demonstrated when a system 
of mortuary returns shall have been established upon a satisfactory basis. 
It is, however, believed, by those who have most carefully studied the 
question, that the rate of mortality is higher; and it is evident that 
prtwd facie causes are not wanting to produce such a result. 

The five provinces under the Bengal Government have already 
_ been described in a former chapter of 

this report; their total area, including 
tributary estates, is 248,231 square miles*, with an aggregate population, 
as we have seen, of 66,856,859 souls. 


* Bte Mote on pege 118. 
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In aU the Central and Western districts of these provinces, includ* 
ing the tributary estates of Orissa and Chota Nagpore, the census was 
fully carried out; but it was not completely effected in some of the 
Eastern border districts, where there were political difficulties, increased 
by the circumstances that a house or poll-tax is the ordiuaiy form of 
taxation in the unsettled Indo-Burmese districts. The Chittagou" 
Hill Tracts and Garo Hills (so far as they own British allegiance) being 
the scene of war or uneasiness, it was avowod that a full census could 
not be taken. Some of the Assam tribes beyond the ordinary land revenue 
settlement were not eouuted; and especially in the farthest district of 
Upper Assam (Lukhimpore) considerable tracts of country marked as 
British territory and inhabited by tribes who owe us a theoretical 
allegiance, but who in practice are not very directly ruled, were omitted. 
Owing to administrative aeddents the Terai under the Darjeeling Hills 
and the adjoining Bhutan Oooars (ceded by Bhutan after the late war) 
were not properly counted. Sikkim, Hill Tipperah, and the Nagas 
and juost-independent tribes of Assam, were neither counted nor 
estimated, because though within our political system, they are not 
administered by us, and for the most part have not been explored. 
Bhutan and the Himalayan tribes to the east are wholly and entirely 
independent. Munipore is not under this Government. 

Altogether nnder direct and indirect British administration the 
population of Bengal may be said to amount in round numbers to 67 
millions ; of this total 2 millions may be taken as the population of the 
tributary estates, in which the Bajahs and Chiefs exercise a prescribed 
jurisdiction, subject in greater matters to British courts and officers. 
Nearly 1,300,000 are in the Orissa tributary mehals, 400,000 in those of 
Chota Nagpore, and the remaining 300,000 may be taken to 
represent the tribes in the Eastern frontier imperfectly counted. 

This leaves 65 millions under direct British administration; of these 
nearly 37 millions are in the great central province of Bengal proper. 
The Hindoostanee-speakiug provinces are Just about half the area 
and population of Bengal; the populationwbeing 18| millions, or, 
including the Sonthal Pergunuahs now attached to Bhaugulpore, 
upwards of 19} millions. Orissa, excluding the tributary estates, is just 
over 3 millions; Chota Nagpore, similarly excluding such estates, has 
about 3} millions, mostly aboriginal in blood; and 2 millions are in 
Assam, including the Gowalpara district now attached to Cooeb Behar, 
but geographically connected with Assam. 


The density of the population is thus, as we should have expected, 

subject to the widest variation. 


Dmairr or tsb rorvuTtov. 


Bengal proper, which occupies not much more than a third of 
the whole area, contributes more than half the population; Behar proper, 
with one-sixth of the total area, supplies three-tenths of the population ; 
the provinces of Assam and Chota Nagpore are as largo as Behar, 
yet they have only a ninth and a fifth part of its population respectively. 
The average number of persons to the square mile is 465 in 
Behar, 389 in Bengal, 181 in Orissa, 87 in Chota Nagpore, and 
51 in Assam. The average density of population over the whole 
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area of these provinces is 269 to the square mile. In the United King¬ 
dom it is 262 j in Germany it is 189; in France it is 180. 

Putting aside the hilly districts on the frontiers, the plains of 
Bengal and Behar may be said to comprise in round numbers about 
100,000 square miles with a population of 56 millions, giving through¬ 
out this great tract an average of 530 souls per square mile. 

The district of Hooghly is the most populous in Bengal. The 
average density of its population is 1,045 to the square mile. Its thin- 
est thannahs, the most northern and most southern respectively, have 
a density of nearly 700 souls to the square mile. There is a con¬ 
centrated population in the towns and great villages, containing a 
mercantile and fishing community which fringe the river Hooghly in the 
Hooghly district. But apart from this we find in the back-lying thannahs 
an immense population. In Doomjoor, next to Howrah, the population 
rate is 1,417 per mile. The agricultural thannahs of J uggutbnllubpore, 
Amptah, Khanakool, and Chandeepore of Hooghly, and the adjacent 
thannahs of Daspore, Panchkoorah, and Debra of Midnapore, are a low- 
lying water tract stretching from behind Howrah to near Midnapore, 
without a single town, and yet they have a population fully equal to or 
exceeding 1,000 per square mile of gross area. In the district of Sarun 
in the Patna division, where the density of the population is second 
only to Hooghly, there are several rural thannahs, where the population 
averages above 900 to the square mile. In the small and entirely 
rural sub-division of Moonshigunge in the Dacca district, the popula¬ 
tion is 459,874, with a density of 1,031 souls to the square mile. 

Speaking less specially, the most populous parts of the country 
are:— 

(1) The metropolitan districts of 24-Pergnnnahs Sq.mile*. 

and Hooghly, with Howrah, comprising 4,220 

(2) The districts of Dacca, Furreedpore, and 

Pubna .. .. .. .. .. 6,359 

(3) The district of Bungporc .. .. .. 3,476 

(4) Patna, Tirhoot, and Sarun in Behar .. 11,093 

These nine districts, with an aggregate area of 25,153 square 

miles, have all an average population of over 600 persons to the square 
mile. 

Next to the above, as regards the density of their population, come 
the seven districts of Burdwau, Beerbhoom, Nuddea, Jcssorc, Moor- 
shedabad, Bajshahyc, and Tipperah, all in Bengal proper, with an area 
S’ggTcgating 19,413 square miles and a population of between 5U0 and 
6UU persons to the square mile. 

In eleven districts the population is from 400 to 600 in the 
square mile, viz. in Midnapore, Bogra, Cooch Behar, Backergunge, 
Chittagong, Noakhally, Gya, Chumparun, Monghyr, Bhaugulporc, and 
Cuttack; their total area aggregates 36,547 square miles. 

But though Behar and the Gangetic delta are thus densely 
populated, there remain large tracts of territory in these provinces with a 
population of less than 2U0 souls to the square mile. Maunbhoom is 
the only district in Chota Nagpore which has more than this average 
, population. In Assam there is no district with a population anything 
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like it. Of the total area of Bengal, including tributary estates, only 
one-half exceeds this proportion; yet in Europe an average density of 
even SOO souls to the square mile would be considered a tolerably 
abundant population. It is a density which not even Germany as yet 
possesses. 

The Bengal provinces * comprise 200,9*38 villages, townships 
or communes. The people reside in 11,383,498 houses. The average 
area of the lauds of each commune is I'OO square miles, and the average 
number of souls to each commune is 325'55. The average number 
of souls to each house is 5'74, or rather more than 5^. 


The populations under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
„ Governor comprise several distinct 

TH»r«.oes BACKS nationalities are 

mainly resident in their several provinces; but as the national 
boundary does not in all cases precisely correspond with the proviucial 
boundary, it may be mentioned that Bengal is inhabited throughout 
by Bengalis of Bengali language and manners, and that they slightly 
overpass the Bengal boundaries. A small part of the Purneah district 

may be said to bo Bengali. Bengalis 
are also resident in some number 
in parts of the Sonthal Pergunnahs, and people speaking that lan¬ 
guage are numerous in the Maunbhoom district of Ghota Kagpore. 
Altogether the Bengali-speaking people may be taken to be about 
38 millions. 

The people of Bebar are Hiudoostanees, speaking the same language, 

and in their manners, &c., identical 
aostaneoi. with the forty or fifty millions 

of Hindoostanees who inhabit the North-Western Provinces, Oudh,aud 
parts of the Central Provinces, llajpootana, &c. Besides Bchar proper 
a good many are resident in the Sonthal Pergunnahs. Throughout 
the largest districts of Chota Nagpore they arc numerous, and their 
language, manners, and civilization, are those that prevail there, as the 
aborigines succumb to external influences. Altogether the Hindi¬ 
speaking people of these provinces number about twenty millions. 

The Ooriya speakers of Orissa, plain and hill country, together, 
. are about four millions. This is not, 

however, the whole Ooriya race, as 
they form also the population of a great part of the Ganjam district in 
Madras, of Sumbulporc, &c., in the Central Provinces, and come 
somewhat over the border on the side of Bengal and Chota Nagpore. 

In Assam the semi-Bengali of Gowal- 
para and Assamese of the upper dis¬ 
tricts scarcely make up two millions. 

The large number of Mahomedons found in Lower Bengal is in 

many respects the most Interesting 
of the facts brought out by the census. 


Number of Mahomedaiu, 


* RxcluaiTe of the dUtneU of Dnijeeliog, Julpigoree, Cooch Behar, Hill Tipperah, Chittagong 
Hill Tracta, Naga Uilla, Khaai and Jyutea Uilla and Qaro HiUi, for which tha numbw of 
rillagea it not avaiiable. 
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The total number of Mahomedans in these proTinccs exceeds twenty 


fri. ■ j-. •!„ *• millions (20,664,776). The 

Their dMtnbution. . • r 41. 1 

vast majority of them, namely, seven¬ 
teen and a half millions, arc to be found in Lower Bengal. In 


Behar they hardly number more than two and a half out of a total 
population of nearly twenty millions. In Assam, Chota Nagpore, and 
particularly in Orissa, they are very sparse. 

The district in which Mussulmans are most numerous, as compared 
with other classes of the community, is Bogra, where they compose 
upwards of 80 per cent, of the population. In llajshahye they are over 
77 per cent., and in Fubna G9 per cent. In the districts of Chitta¬ 


gong and Noakhally the Mussulmans constitute three-fourths of the 


population. 

Curious as it may appear, it is not in the great Mogul capitals 
that wc find the Mahomedans most numerous. In Dacca, which 


for a long time contained the seat of Government, Mahomedans 
are very slightly in excess of Hindoos / in the Maldah district, 
which contained the city of Gour, the Mahomedans form 46 per cent, 
of the population; in Moorshedabad they are scarcely 45 per cent.; 
in Patna they only form 12 per cent, of the inhabitants of the district; 
even in the city of Patna they are only 24 per cent. On the other 


hand, not to refer to the districts already mentioned, in Baokergunge, 
Tipperah, Kungporc, and Mymensingh, they constitute two-thirds 
of the population; and in Diuagepore, Nuddea, Jessore, and Furreed- 


pore, more than half. 

Wherever the Mahomedans form the bulk of the population, it 
will be found, as a rule, that they are the cultivating classes of the 


people, while the upper and mercantile classes are Hindoo, and some 
very low classes are semi-Hindoos, probably for the most part aboriginal 
in blood. All the sailors of the Eastern districts are Mahomedans. 


The number of Mahomedans in Behar is comparatively small, and 
they mostly belong to the upper orders, living in towns such as Patna, 
Barh, and Behar. The great mass of the people and cultivating classes 
in that province arc still Hindoo. The fabric of Ilindooisin was probably 
too firm to be shaken by the Mussulman invasion, and conversion had 
comparatively little success. Though the aboriginal tribes are still to be 
found in Behar, they probably did not at that time form so large a 
percentage of the population as in the lower delta of Bengal. Swept 
on by the Aryan tide of immigration, large numbers of them had 
probably been exterminated, or were driven down the Gangetic valley, 
or into the wilds of Chota Nagpore. The Aryan element was thus left 
more to itself, and seems to have consolidated its position sufficiently 
to be able to resist the shock of a proselytising faith. 

But in Bengal it was not so: there the M ussniman invasion probably 
found Uindooism resting on weak and uncertain foundations, with but 
feeble hold over. the minds and alFeclions of the great bulk of the 
inhabitants. The Aryan element, so far from displacing the indigenous 
children of the soil, was only able to hold its own by frequent importa¬ 
tions of fresh blood from Upper India; and so it happened that when 
the Mussulman conquerors of Hindoostan invaded the lower delta with 
the sword and the Koran, they were not altogether unwelcome. They 
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proclitimed eqaalitjr and broke down the trammels of caste. In Bengal 
Hindooism succumbed, and the mass of the people embraced the faith 
of Mahomed. 

The Mussulmans of the Delta little differ in language, customs, or 
occupation from the other inhabitants of the country. The Maho« 
medan has the same language and uses precisely the same nomenclature 
and expressions of thought as his Hindoo neighbour. 

The great bulk of Mahomedans in Bengal, as elsewhere in India, 
are Soonics, very few Shias being found in this country. The eastern 
districts, it is well known, abound in Ferazees. 

There are altogether in Bengal 19,857 Europeans of all nations, 
„ , . . of whom 11,324 are English, 3,681 

Europ«ic..ndnoa.A«.hc.. Scotch. There are 

360 Frenchmen, and 854 Germans. The American population is 2,649, 
the African 83, and the Australasian, 19. Altogether the non-Asiatics 
in Bengal number 22,608; of this total 17,135 belong to Bengal pro¬ 
per, 13,757 are comprised in the 24-Pergunnahs, including in this 
district the city of Calcutta. In llooghly with Howrah there are 
813, in Darjeeling 420, in Burdwan 333, and scarcely more than 
200 in any other district. In tlie province of Behar the number 
of Europeans is 3,287 ; 1,620 are in the Patna district, and 510 in 
Monghyr. The remaining districts average from 85 in Chumparun 
to 257 in Shahabad; but the proportion of the European commn- 
nity is (if we exclude Calcntta) much more considerable in the Behar 
and Bhaugulpore divisions than it is elsewhere in Bengal. This is 
dne to the greater development of European industry as well as to 
the military clement, and partly to the more salubrious climate of the 
upper provinces. In Orissa there are 232 Europeans. In Chota 
Nagpore there are 1,501, the great bulk of whom are in llazareebangh, 
which besides containing the European penitentiary is a military 
station. The Europeans of Assam are the tea-planters and officials 
of the province. If they are fewer (394) than might have been 
expected, it must be remembered that a large number frequently leave 
Assam to visit Calcutta during the cold weather; 137 are residents 
of Lukhimpore. 

The Eurasian population is 20,279, of whom 18,419 belong to 

Bengal proper: 10,362 are in Calcutta 
and the 24-Pergunnahs, and 6,638 in 
Dacca; there are 896 in Chittagong, and 557 in Hooghty. In Dacca 
and Chittagong there are colonies of Feringhees, descendants of 
Portuguese, who made these places their he^-quarters in Eastern 
Bengal. 

The population of Asiatics other than natives of India and British 
.. ,, Burmah is 47,030. Tim majority of 

these arc composed of the Nepaalese 
in Darjeeling, and the Mnnipoorees in Sylhet and Cachar; 2,277 
Nepaulese were enumerated along the frontier of our Behar territory. 
The Armenian community comprises nearly 800 souls, chiefly in 
Calcutta and Dacca. The Chinese numlier 382, nearly all shoe-makers 
and carpenters in Calcutta. The Jews, 574, mainly in the metropolis; 
Farsees 1,223, and Persians 277. 
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Chriiilians. 


Christians, Native and European together, nntnber no more than 

93,003 souls. At least one-half of 
these arc Europeans or East Indians. 
The native converts are chiefly found in the Presidency, Dacca, 
and Chota Nagpore divisions. There arc several missions in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, though apparently not more than 3,000 
native converts in Calcutta itself. In Nuildca and Backergunge 
there are several Christian villages. A few scattered mission stations 
arc found in the Sonthal Pergunnahs and Orissa. It is, however, in 
Chota Nagpore that Christianity has made most progress. The census 
returns show 10,000 Christians in that province, nearly all of whom are 
native converts. They belong mainly to the aboriginal tribes, and the 
great majority arc located in Lohardugga. Ranchec is a large mission 
station, and there are missions also at Purulia and Chyebassa. 

The Boodhists are mostly found iu Chittagong, where they consist 

of the Mughs in the south of the 
district and in the Hill Tracts. There 
is also a small colony of Mughs in Backergunge. In Darjeeling the 
Lepchas and Serpa Bhootias profess a form of Boodhism. In Assam 
we also find the Khaintis and some other Boodhist tribes. According 
to the returns, which do not claim to be wholly accurate, the Boodhists 
number 80,196. 

The tables show a total of 2,351,901' souls, belonging to abori- 

. . ginal tribes, who have not adopted any 

ongmes. form of llindooism. This total would 

probably not fall far short of two millions and three-quarters if we 
include the aboriginal tribes found in Hill Tipperah and the North- 
Eastern Frontier Hills. 

In regard to race, however, it has been found impossible to draw 

any very distinct line between the 
110 racps. aborigines and Hindoo races, as they 

merge insensibly into one another. Besides the two million of western 
aborigines using their own language, there are probably at least as many 
peojilc iu Chota Nagpore, the western districts of Bengal, and the 
confines of Behar, who avowedly bidong to aboriginal tribes, but 
who have adopted the llindustancc or Bengalee language ; and there are 
both in Bengal and Behar large numbers of low castes and out-eastes 
whirh arc probably very aboriginal iu blood and can scarcely be said to 
be Hindoo in any real sense, though they are i)ut down as such. 
The system of castes in the Hindoo religion gives room for the intro¬ 
duction of any numlaw of outsiders;—so long as people do not inter¬ 
fere with established castes, they may form a new caste, and call them¬ 
selves Hindoos if they like; and the Brahmins are always ready to 
receive all who will submit to them and pay them. The process of 
manufacturing Rajpoots from ambitious aborigines goes on before our 
eyes, and both in the west and the east many new Hindoos exist who 
are in no degree Hindoo in blood. The low castes, however, keep to 
deities and religious observances of their own, are not recognized by 
Hindoos, and are only put down as Hindoos because they do not 
come under any other general name. Classified as nearly as possible 
according to race, we have returned 8,390,578 pure aborigines, and 
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10,088,491 semi'Hindooised aborigines to 31,154,256 Hindoos and 
624,276 unclassified. Roughly we might say that the population 
consists of 811 millions of Hindoos, 21 millions Mahomedans, and 14 
millions aborigines, the three classes being in the proportion of 9,6, and 4. 


The ethnical varieties observable in the people of Bengal do not, 
„ _ however, end with the broad distinctions 

AsiBSAsn EiBBB. nationality. Within each nation¬ 

ality there are in fact numerous tribes and castes, which clearly 
indicate a diflFerence of origin and race ; and even where no distinction 
of race can be found, we frequently meet with tribal sub-divisions with 
their own ethnical peculiarities. The number of separate tribes and 
castes which have been found to exist in Bengal do not probably fall 
short of one thousand. If their respective sub-divisions and depart¬ 
ments or classes were taken into account, they would probably amount 
to many thousands. The aboriginal tribes alone are very numerous, while 
those for whom, though Hiudooised to a certain extent, an aboriginal 
origin may be claimed, would swell the number by a very large amount. 
No attempt will be made in this place to give a full account of the 
numerous castes and tribes which have been mentioned in the census 
returns. The principal castes and tribes alone will be alluded to. 

In Bengal Proper the aboriginal population is 387,157, of whom 

139,761 are Sonthals. Sonthals are to 
eng roper. found in nearly all the districts of 

the provinces, but most largely in Midnaporc, where they number 
96,921; in Baneoorah, where they are 25,378; and in Beerbhoom, 
where they are 6,954. The total aboriginal jiopulatiou in the great 
Miduapore distriet is 138,350; the majority of these are Sonthals, but 
there are 35,344 of the Bhumij race. 

The semi-Hindooised aboriginals comprise 5,110,989 inhabitants; 
1,620,545 are Chuudals, 739,886 are Rajbuushees, 680,278 are Bagdis, 
893,490 are Charaars and Mucliis, 354,450 are Palis. The Chuudals 
are the great pariah caste, to whieh were doubtless consigned the great 
bulk of the aboriginal tribes who embraced Hindooism in Bengal. 
They are a hardy and almost semi-amphibious people, most numerous 
iu the eastern districts of Jt-ssore, Furreedpore, Backergunge, Dacca, 
Mymensingh, and Sylhet. The Rajbuushees are much the same as 
the Palis of Dinagepore and Maldah, and the Kochs of Rungpore, and 
united these castes number considerably over a million souls. They 
are mostly cultivators, and are evidently an Indo-Chinese race. The 
Bagdis are the fishermen and palkec-bearers of Western Bengal. 
In Burdwan alone they number 205,074; they are probably allied 
to the Baoris (199,968), who are found in the same localities. The 
M uchis prepare hides and work in leather; they are distributed all 
over the province, and are to be found in every village: in the 
24-Perguunah8 there are more than 70,000 Muchis, and in Burdwan 
and Nuddea more than 50,000 each. Mala or Malos are more or less 
numerous in every district in Bengal: the total number found is 
115,704, largely distributed in Baneoorah, Beerbhoom, Moorsbedabad, 
Mymensingh, 8y\hc% and less thickly in Nuddea, Moorsbedabad, 
Maldah, and Furreedpore. They are boatmen and fishermen. 
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Among Hindoos in Bengal Proper, the Brahmans, tlie Chet tries or 
Bajpoots, the Boidyas, and the Kayasths, are the superior castes. 
There are 1,100,105 Brahmans in the province, who are most numerous 
in Burdwan (100,824), iu the 24-Pergunnahs (120,102), in Midnapore 
(118,700), and in Hooghly with Howrah (107,534), but they are 
nuroerouB in all the districts. The Kayasths of Bengal (1,160,478) 
claim almost equal rank with Brahmans; they exceed the Brahmans in 
number, and with them form the literary class of the country. 
Kayasths are most numerous in Backergunge (125,164), Mymensingh 
(105,537), Dacca (102,084), Midnapore (101,663), and in Jessore, 
Sylhet, 24-Pergunnahs, Chittagong, and Burdwan, where they vary in 
number from 50 to 100,000. The Raipoots (117,508) in Lower 
Bengal are not numerous in any district. The Boidyas number 68,353. 

The Gandhabanias or Banias are the most populous of the trading 
castes. They number 127,178, of which 32,105 are in Burdwan alone. 

Among pastoral castes the Goalas are alone of importance. They 
number 625,163, of whom 99,325 are in Burdwan, 91,269 in Nuddea, 
and 88,551 in the 24-Pergunnahs. They are freely distributed, though 
in less numbers, over all the other districts. 

The great cultivating Hindoo castes of Bengal are the Koibortto 
and Sadgop. Of these the former number over two millions. They 
are most numerous in Midnapore, Hooghly, 24.Pergunnah8, Sylhet, 
Nuddea, and Moorshedahad. The caste is divided into two classes, 
the Chasha or Haliya Koibortto, who arc cultivators, and the Jalya 
Koiborttos, who are fishermen. The Sadgops are the highest 
among the cultivating Hindoo castes of Bengal. They are included 
among the Nobosakhs, from whose hands a Brahman will receive 
water. They number over 630,000, thus exceeding the number of 
Goalas, the parent caste, from which they arc said to have sprung. 
Sadgops are most numerous in Burdwan and Beerbboom. The 
Agoorees (70,606) appear to have their home almost exclusively 
in the district of Burdwan. The Baruis (156,807) are p&n cul¬ 
tivators ; the Tamlis (59,726) are pAn sellers, and not unfrequently 
are wealthy mahajnns. They form a tolerably numerous class in 
Bengal, especially in those districts like Jessore, Backergunge, and 
Sylhet, where the supari palm is grown. The Puras (12,988) are 
vegetable sellers, and seem to be confined to the lower central districts. 

Among the boating and fishing castes, the Jaliyas (361,^17) 
occupy the first place. They are most numerous in Jessore, but are to 
be found every where. TheTiyars (331,661) arc a numerous body, most 
abundant in Ilungpore, where alone they number 141,213, and it is 
probable that a large number of low castes in the lower delta, who 
devote themselves to fishing, have assumed the name. The Pods 
(293,121) are almost entirely found in the district of the 24-Per- 
gunnahs. Patnis (127,636) are feny men everywhere, but are 
principally found in Sylhet, Mymensingh, and Cachar. The Metiyas 
(24,662), nearly all found in Burdwan, are fishmongers. 

Of the artisan castes, the oilmen are the most important, numbering 
altogether, Telis, Tilis, and Kaloos, 572,659. Some of these are men 
of wealth. They are most numerous in the Burdwan and Midnapore 
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districts. Of Sunris or wine-sellers, there are 480,682, of whom 
63,611 arc in the Dacca district; of Kumars or potters, 281,758, 
and of Kamars 250,285; both of these castes are most numerous in 
the Presidency and Burdwan divisions. 

The number of weaving castes in Bengal are very numerous. The 
most important arc the Jugi, the Tanti, and the Kopali. They are 
found in greatest number in the districts of Midnapore, 24-Pcrgan- 
nahs, Sylhet, Tipperah, and Jessore. The total of these castes in Lower 
Bengal is 963,176. 

Among the Hindoos who no longer recognize caste, we have 
428,000 Baisnabs or Boistobs. They arc most abundniit in the 
districts of the Presidency and Burdwan divisions. A good account 
of them will be found at pages 189 and 190 of Mr. Beverley's Report. 

Of aboriginal tribes in the province of Bchar, the Sonthals 

(485,948) are very much the most nura- 
® ■ erous. The total of the aboriginal tribes 

in the Sonthal Pergunnabs is 557,279. Nearly 70,000 of these are 
Pahareas of the Rajmehal hills. The Dhangurs (20,712), who are so well 
known as emigrating for labour in Bengal Pn)pcr, are found in small 
numbers in the western districts, but are numerous in Bbaugulpore, 
Purneab, and the Sonthal Pergunnabs. The Bhars (21,151) are to be 
found only in Shahabad, Sarun, and Chumparun. Kharwars (20,188) 
also arc found in the same place on the plateau parallel to the Grand 
Trunk Road in Shahabad; but another band of them exists on the other 
side of the Ganges. Tharus (21,863) are found almost entirely in the 
Terai to the north of Chumparun. The remaining aboriginal tribes of 
the Behar province are less numerous. 

The semi-Hindooised aboriginals amount to nearly three millions. 
The most numerous are Dosadhs (893,989), the ordinary labouring 
class, who have almost monopolised the office of chowkidar in Behar. 
There arc 711,721 Chamars or Muchis, numerous in every district, in 
the province. The Musahars also (426,908) are abundantly found. 
They are much sought after by indigo planters as labourers in 
the factories. The Bhuiyas (214,742), who are akin to, if not 
identical with, the Musahars, are not numerous in Behar Proper; 
but in the south of Gya, in south Bhaugnipore, and in the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs, they abound. Pasees (122,520) arc one of the most 
remarkable of the semi-Hindooised aborigines. They arc much 
employed as watchmen in the North-Western Provinces, hut their 
chief ocenpation in Behar is the manufacture and sale of the fermented 
juice of the date and tar palms. They arc more numerous in Patna 
than elsewhere, and sometimes are men of substance. The Binds 
{110,714) are generally fishermen, but also labourer^. The Domes 
(100,114) are a remarkable race, impure from their calling, and 
llindoo in nothing but name. They have nevertheless obtained 
the absolute right of making the pyre on which the Hindoo is burned, 
and of providing the means of lighting it. They are the scavengers 
of the community, but also make baskets, )>lay musical instru¬ 
ments, and arc febermen. The Magbeya Domes and the Rajwars 
(53,106) are the only tribes who may he called habitually criuiiual 
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in Beliar; and following them at a long distance come Musahars 
and Bhuiyas. 

The Brahmins number 8.5!},662. Shahabad has the largest num¬ 
ber (198,631), and in Tirhoot and Sarun they number 183,777 and 
149,430 respectively. Patna has only 39,878 Brahmins. In the 
Bhaugulporc division they are less numerous than in Bchar. llajpoots 
(1,013,670) chiefly abound in the districts of Tirhoot (227,055), Sarun 
(213,848), and Shahabad (183,.366). They also are less numerous in 
the Patna district and in the Bhaugulporc division. Next in number, but 
predominant in power and influence, come the Babhnns (1,001,369), 
called also Bhuinhar and zemindari or military Brahmins. They are 
very abundant throughout the Patna division, and only a little less so 
in Bhaugulporc. The place where they are to be found in the greatest 
number is in trans-Gangetic Monghyr and the part of Tirhoot adjoin¬ 
ing it. Tirhoot contains 318,597 of this class; Gya, 110,244; Mou- 
ghyr, 160,973. The Kayasths number 808,935 iu this province; Tirhoot 
has the largest number, 70,992. 

The trading castes of Behar call for little notice; the Baniyas 
(173,121) arc the most numerous. 

In one and all the districts of the province except the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs, the Aheers or Goalas form the largest portion of the 
Hindoo population. In Tirhoot alone there are no less than 526,68.3 
Aheers. In other districts their number varies from 335,137 in 
Bhaugulporc to 128,008 in Purncah. The Gareris (87,017) arc the 
shepherd class, scattered all over the division. 

Of the agricultural classes, the Kocris (985,538) rank first. 
They are the best cultivators of the poppy, and very much more 
numerous in the Patna than iu the Hhangnipore division. Sarun 
contains the largest number (141,209), and Gya and Shahabad have 
no less than 131,030 and 1.30,3 44 Koeris. On the other hand Tirhoot, 
though the biggest and perhaps richest district in its agricultural 
resources, has the smallest number (22,740) of men of this class. Patna, 
too, has a comparatively small number of Kocris. But in both these 
districts the Koormis (6.'50,8:}9), who form another agricultural class, 
somewhat allied to the Koeries, greatly abound, their number amount¬ 
ing to 142,;i03 in Tirhoot and 165,463 in Patna. 

In Orissa 307,308 persons have been classed as belonging to 
. aboriginal tribes; 572,595 as semi- 

Hindooised aboriginals; 3,231,799 as 
Hindoos; 71,315 as of Hindoo extraction, but not recognizing caste; 
and 74,460 as Mabomedaiis. 

The aboriginal tribes are principally found in the wild and moun¬ 
tainous tract which constitutes the Tributary Estates. The three 
numerically largest tribes arc the Kliouds (77,192), well known in con¬ 
nection with the Meriab human sacrifices, the Sahara (07,368), and 
the Sonthals (27,727). 

Among the semi-Hindooised aboriginals, the Pans (219,181) are 
the most numerous; they and the Kandaras (102,449) are weavers and 
agriculturists, occupying the very lowest position in the social scale. 
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Bralimins number 859,799, and among them are many peculiar 
to Orissa, who are generally known in Bengal as belonging to the 
Utkool Sreni. There are no pure Kbettrees in Orissa, but the tributary 
chiefs claim the title for themselves and their immediate followers. 
The so-called Rajpoots (22,are lower in the social scale, being 
employed as messengers, constables, and door-keepers. The Kbundaits 
or swordsmen (447,688) are an important class in Orissa. Originally 
they composed the militia, which was maintained by the^ancient Bajas 
of the country. The land was partitioned amongst them, and held by 
them on strictly military tenures. They thus became cultivators, and 
are now hardly to be distinguished from the great body who belong to 
the Ohasa or agricultural caste. The Karan Kayasth, or writer caste, 
of Orissa number 113,434. 

The Goar (275,533) is the great pastoral caste of Orissa, corre¬ 
sponding to the Goalas of Rebar and Bengal. 

The agriculturists (808,515) call themselves of the Chasa caste. 
The Gola, the Or, the Paik, llaju, and Sud, are only sub-divisions of 
this caste. 

The population of Chota Nagpore is composed of over two 

millions of aboriginal tribes, about a 
iota agporo. million and a half of Hindoos, and a 

few non-Asiatics and Mahomedans. 

Among the aboriginal tribes about a million and a quarter 
arc very primitive even in the present day; rather more than 
three-quarters of a million have been subjected to Hindooising 
influences. The Kols mentioned in the returns number 292,036. 
The word Kol is merely a generic term, and docs not express the tribe 
to which the persons so returned belong. More than half the number 
of Kols are found in Singbhoom, and are really the IIos of that 
district; the rest are probably Mundas. The Mundas number 
190,695 souls, most of whom are in Lohardugga. Grouping 
Dhangars as Oraons, we have a total of 208,343 souls for that 
tribe. Three-fourths of them are found in Lohardugga; they 
speak a language allied to Tamil, Gond, and other Dravidian tongues, 
and arc still free from Hindooising influences. They are industrious 
cultivators, and well known wherever good, honest, hard work is to 
be done. The Bhumij (128,289) are closely allied to the Mundas, 
whose language they speak, and are found in large numbers in 
Maunbhoom and Singbhoom. A considerable numW (33,440) are 
also found in Orissa, and a few are scattered, as we have seen, 
through the various districts of Bengal. Gonds (65,059) are found 
in all the Tributary Mehals of this province; the largest number 
being returned in Sirgoojah, which borders on the Gentral Provinces. 
The Sonthals in the province number 220,096 souls; they are mainly 
located in Maunbhoom (132,445), Singhbhoom, and Hazareebaugh. 
Among the tribes grouped as semi-Hindooised, the Bhuiyas are the 
most numerous, numbering 184,089 souls. The Kharwars number 
137,505. These are mainly found in Hazaribagh, but are numerous 
in the other distriefts also. 

Passing on to the million and a half of Hindoos who have made 
their way into the province, we find one-third of them in Maunbhoom, 
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about 400,000 in each of the districts of Hazaribagh and Lohar« 
dugga, and comparatively few in Singhboom and the Tributary 
Mehals. The Brahmins number 109,6^, and tbe Rajpoots 83,762. 
12,153 Babhuns are found in Palamow and Hazaribagh. 

The most important agricultural caste is the Koormi, who number 
nearly a quarter of a million, and are numerous in each of the four 
districts, and particularly in Maunbhoom. Next to them come the 
Koeris, mainly located in HazarilMgh and Lohardugga. 

Considering its small population, Assam presents greater varieties 
. of race than any other provinee in 

Bengal. 

The Kaeharis (204,900) are found in large numbers throughout 
Assam, especially in the districts of Goalpara, Kararoop, and Durrung. 
They are the cream of the population, and a very fine race indeed. 
The Khasias, who dwell on the range of hills which separates the 
valley of Assam from the districts of Mymeusing and Sylhet, number 
92,07<). The Nagas (56,046) are a numerous tribe of mountaineers, 
who inhabit the hills to the south of the districts of Seebsaugor and 
Durrung, a portion of which country now forms what is known as the 
Naga Hills district. In the district of Nowgoiig we find a cluster of 
hills standing out in the midst of the valley, and unconnected with the 
Garo Khasia range. These hills are inhabited by a tribe called the 
Mikirs, who number nearly 60,000 souls. They appear to be indus¬ 
trious cultivators, very little Hindooised, and to devote themselves 
mainly to the growth of cotton. A few Mishmis and Khamtis are 
found settled in Luckimpore. A very few Dnphlas are mentioned in 
the returns, but the Miris arc tolerably numerous in Durrung, Sceb- 
saugor, and Luckimpore. Some Singhphoos arc also returned. 

Amongst the semi-Hindooised aboriuinals, the Ahoms (128,980) 
naturally occupy a prominent position. For four and a half centuries 
the Ahoms were the ruling power in Upper Assam, and for the latter 
half of that period their sway is said to have extended over the greater 
part of the present province. They have priests of . their own, who are 
called Deodhai or Bilong. The Burooahs, of whom a few are enumer¬ 
ated, appear to be a second class of hereditary ofiicials. None of the 
Phookans, the first class, are mentioned in the returns. The Chutiyas, 
who also belong chiefly to Seebsaugor, are said to have been masters of 
Assam until conquered by the Ahoms and Kochs. They now number 
51,482. The Kociis are most numerous in Lower Assam, where they 
may be set down at 30O,OUO, extending as far us the Seebsaugor 
district. They are supposed to have overthrown the Ohutiya dynasty in 
Kamroop about the same time that the Ahoms made themselves 
masters of Upper Assam. Moat of the people mentioned in this 
paragraph are now Hindoos to all intents and purposes. 

Passing to the ordinary Hindoos, the main point to be noted is 
the small number of Hindoos of the ordinary castes to he found in the 
province. The Brahmins (58,528) mostly profess astrology. The 
Kolitas are said to have been priests of the Koch, and certainly appear 
to have been a superior caste. They now number 179,060, and form 
the great agricultural caste of the province. 
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If we exclude Hill Tipperah and the Naga and Garo Hills, in which 

the mere numbers of the inhabitants 


^ P,W0EII0» OF Shxbb asp of Cun. estimated without distinction of 

sex, the population of Bengal is divided 
into 33,398,605 males and 33,371',740 females. 


In Europe it has been accepted as the rule that the number of 
females in the aggregate will be slightly in excess of the number of 
the males. In India, on the other hand, it has generally been found 
that the males arc greatly in excess of the females. In Bengal 

there are 99 6 females to every 100 
“ preponderance of males so 
small as to amount to a practical 
equality. 

The proportion of the sexes to each other varies considerably in 
dilTcrcut parts of the country. Thus : 
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"With one or two exceptions, these results are just what might have 
been expected. We know that large numbers of clerks, laborers, and 
others, come to take service in Calcutta and its neighbourhood, leav¬ 
ing their families behind in Burdwau. Palkcc-bearers and domestic 
servants similarly come up from Orissa. The Patna division supplies 
up-country servants to all Bengal, besides a fair proportion of the 
soldiers of the native army. The imported labour of the tea districts 
naturally comprehends a majority of males. The Chittagong division, 
from its maritime position, exhibits some excess of females. The time the 
census was taken large numbers of labourers and reapers had gone forth 
from the countries of surplus labour, and were therefore absent from their 
homes. It appears that there was a movement of males from the central 
districts of Bengal to the extreme north on the one hand, and the extreme 
south on the other. In the central parts of Behar and Bengal the 
females preponderate j while in the parts bordering on the northern 
frontier, as well as in those at the extreme south of the delta, there is a 
large excess of males. The preponderance of one sex over the other 
prevails in well-defined ssones of countries. It is suggested by 
Mr. Beverley that when the next census is taken, another season should 
be selected, when the peoxdc have nut the same inducement to leave 
their homes. 


No detailed classification of age was required in the Bengal census. 
- 1 - 1 , , AU that was attempted was to dis- 

tinguish between children and adults 
—the age of twelve fasts being taken as the limits of childhood. The 
Lieutenant-Governor concurs with Mr. Beverley in thinking that this 
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decision was a right one. Inquiries regarding the age of individuals 
would have been certain to cause difficulty, and the results when 
obtained would not have been valuable. There is hardly one native 
in a thousand who knows how old he is, and the information collected 
on the point must have been more or less untrustworthy. Even in 
the simple distinction of children from adults, the results cannot 
be depended on. It will be seen that the boys everywhere largely 
exceed the girls, while the number of adult men always falls short of 
that of adult women. The explanation of this, however, is obvious. 
Girls arrive at maturity sooner than boys, and many of them are 
returned as women while males of the same age continue to be classed 
as boys. In this country also girls are married while mere children, 
and are not unfrequcntly mothers at the age of fourteen. They come 
to be looked upon as women at an earlier age than that at which a boy 
would be reckoned to have attained manhood. 

Excluding Hill Tipperah and the Nngn and Garo Hills as before, 
the total number of persons returned as under twelve years of age is 
22,99.5,977, against 43,070,703 returned as being over lliat age. Distin¬ 
guishing these classes as children and adults respectively, we find that of 
the former class 12,530,272 are males and 10,405,705 females. Among 
the adults 20,868,333 are males and 22,308,309 are females. Thus 34‘5 
per cent, of the population is said to be under twelve years of age, and 
65’5 per cent, over that age. The proportion per cent, of the adults and 
children of each sex according to the returns is as follows: men, 
SI’S; boys, 18’8; women, 34’2; girls, 15’7. 

The excessive jiroportion of children in an Indian population, ns 
contrasted with European countries, has been frequently brought to 
notice. In the North-West, at the census of 1805, the proportion per 
cent, of children under twelve in the population was found to be 35’58; 
in the Punjab it was 35’42; in Oudh, 36; and now in Bengal it is 34-5. 
In England, which of all European countries has the largest propor¬ 
tionate number of children, the percentage up to twelve years of ago 
upon the total population is 29’44. 

Arranging the figures for each division, Mr. Beverley shows the 
following results:— 
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In the Burdwan and Presidency divisions, therefore, the proportion 
of children appears to be abnormally low for India; in Chittagong 
and Bhaugulpore, and especially Cbota Nagpore, it is much above the 
general average for Bengal. 

"In the Burdwan division,” Mr. Beverley says, "we find that 
in the Hooghly and Burdwan districts, whore the epidemic fever has 

p 
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been raging, the proportion of children in the population is not more 
than. 29'2 and 29'4 respectively. In Beerbhoom the percentage is Sl'i; 
in Miduapore, S2'3 j and in Bancoorah, where there has been no fever at 
all, 88-6.” 

Calcutta has only 14-8 per cent, of its population under 12 
years of age. This is of course explained by its existence as an 
emporium of trade—a colhivies gentium, where male adults from all 
parts of the world settle temporarily for purposes of trade without 
becoming permanent residents. 

In the Orissa, Bajshahye, Dacca, and Chittagong divisions, the 
distribution of children is more even, and calls for no special remark. 


In Behar the percentage is fully up to the average. In the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs the children are remarkably numerous, forming as much 
as 40‘7 per cent of the population. In the Sonthal villages, in that 
portion of the Damun-i-koh which lies in Rajmehal, the children under 
12 constitute 47 5 per cent of the population. InGoddathe percentage 
is 46'5. In the Paharia villages the percentage of children is 41 and 
40-5 respectively. 

In the Ohota Nagporc division we find the proportion of 
children as follows in each district:— 


In Hazareebagh 
Lobardugga 
Singbbhoom 
Mnunbbooui 
Tributary MebaU 


86'4 per cent. 

40-4 

40-0 

37.1 

40.4 


In Assam the proportion of children is large; yet it is said that 
the population of Assam does not increase,—a fact, if it be a fact, which 
demands inquiry. 


The proportion of children is greater among Mahomedans than 
among Hindoos in Bengal. In some cases the diflerence is only 
slight, that is in Behar and elsewhere where the Mahomedans chiefly 
belong to the upper classes. But in the districts where the Maho¬ 
medans are more numerous—in the central and eastern districts— 
the Mahomedans would seem to have very much larger families 
than the Hindoos. In the Dacca and Chittagong divisions the 
difference is considerable, the percentage of children among Ma¬ 
homedans being as much as S8'2 and 40'4 respectively. In Dacca, 
Mymonsingh, and Sylhet, the children of Mahomedans are nearly 
one-fourth as numerous again as those of Hindoos. In Tipperah 
the percentage among Mahomedans is 39-2; among Hindoos only 
29-4. It is where the Mahomedans form the great bulk of the agri¬ 
cultural class that their children are most numerous. 


But relatively the children are most numerous among the abori¬ 
ginal tribes. These tribes indeed seem to be the most prolific race in 
India. The western aborigines are every day sending colonies into 
Bengal, besides furnishing emigrant labourers for the tea districts and 
fur countries beyond the sea. 
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The detailed figures in regard to occupations are perhaps not 
- „ altogether trustworthy. The principal 

— division into agriculturalists and non« 

AgricuituTsl. agriculturalists cannot very well be 

defined, because many persons who have trades and professions hold or 
cultivate land as well, and most of the labourers so classed are 
agricultural, while many others, who come under caste names imply¬ 
ing trades, are really cultivators, pure and simple. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has little doubt that a larger proportion than are shown do in 
fact live by agricultural pursuits, or by trades directly connected with 
agriculture. Statement VI appended to this chapter shows the occu¬ 
pations of the adult males included in each of the provinces of Bengal. 
Out of nearly 21 millions of adult males more than 13 millions fall 
within the agricultural class. The merchant and trading classes 

^ the artisans two and a quarter million ; 

persons in service over a million, the great bulk of whom, if 
there were accurate detailed information, would probably fall under 
one of the other classes. Professional persons number nearly 
400,000, but this class includes many such as drummers and dancers, 
whose claim to practise a profession may be fairly questioned. We 
have a total of 7| millions of non-agriculturist adult males, to 13 
millions of agriculturalists, but there is no doubt that a large 
number not specifically described as agricultural, and therefore 
omitted from that class, should have been shown in it. Our knowledge 
of the occupations of the people as derived fro,m the census is, however, 
limited to these general facts. The detailed occupation tables of 
Mr. Beverley's report are not to be depended on as accurate. 


The extraordinary absence of large towns is one of the most 

remarkable statistical features of 
Abiencoof large towns. Bengal. The population beyond Cal¬ 

cutta and the suburbs seems to be almost 
wholly rural. Patna has 159,000 people, and there are a few second- 
rate towns in Behar. In Bengal proper the largest town is Dacca, 
69,000. The supposed great city of Moorshedabad, the seat of the 
Nawab Nazim and his numerous followers, even including some outly¬ 
ing places not properly in the city, has only 46,000 souls ; and there is 
not another town above 31,000, and scarcely a dozen averaging 20,000 
each. Ilungpore, the capital of the great district of Riingporo, 
contains 6,100 souls, and Jessore, 8,152; each of these districts having 
a population of over two millions. 

The census of towns was ordinarily effected by the municipal 
authorities, and the manner of taking it was pretty much the same 
everywhere. In most towns the census were completed in a single 
night. In the North-Western Provinces it is said that it is in the towns 
that the greatest difficulties are met with in taking a census; but in 
Bengal the towns, such as they are, are found to be more manage¬ 
able than the rural districts. A question indeed was raised as to 
the accuracy of the returns from some of the Behar towns and 
from Dacca, but the special reports which were called for and have 
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bees received on the subject leave no room for the expression of 
serious doubt. 


The census of Calcutta was effected under the superintendence 
_ of the city municipality. As the ori- 

“““® “ ' ginal papers have been destroyed, it 

is now impossible to test in any way the accuracy of the returns of 
the population. But there are reasons for believing them not to be 
very trustworthy. There are a large number of inconsistencies and in¬ 
accuracies in the totals, and in the classiilcd lists. It can scarcely bo 
doubted that the census of Calcutta was inaccurately taken, but as to 
what extent error exists, it is almost impossible to hazard an opinion. 
It is probable that the real population exceeds what is shown in the 
census hgures. 

In any case the population of Calcutta and its suburbs is really 
large. It is quite out of place to compare the nominal population of 
Madras and Bombay with Calcutta, because, while they, it is believed, 
include large areas of a suburban character, Calcutta proper is really in 
some sense only what the city of London is to real London. The 
Circular Hoad, which separates Calcutta from the suburbs, is a street 
which no stranger would suppose to be anything but a Calcutta street. 

To get the population of Calcutta we must take then at least— 


Calcutta .. .417,601 

The Suburban Municipality .. .. .. 257,149 

The further suburbs known as the North and 

South Suburban towns .. .. .. 89,895 

Howrah, the Southwark of Calcutta, on the 

opposite side of the river .. .. .. 97,784 


893,429 


It may further be said that the towns of Scrampore, Chinsurah, 
and llooghly on one railway, and Barrack pore, Dum-l>um, and other 
places on the other railway, are practically suburbs of Calcutta; and 
that of the 3,500,000 inhabitants of Hooghly and the 24-Pergunnahs, 
a large proportion arc in fact connected with Calcutta. Under these 
circumstances it is much to be regretted that the Calcutta census 
should have been so imperfect. The census here was taken with more 
detail than in the interior, and the results, if properly arrived at 
and reported, would have been more interesting and important than 
elsewhere. 

The statistics regarding persons afflicted with infirmities are pro- 
bably not very accurate, and w'e must await another occasion before we 
can draw any trustworthy conclusions from the figures that have been 
furnished. A good deal of failure has unfortunately also, it is feared, 
attended the inquiries which were instituted regarding the existing 
schools in the country and the number of persons attending them. 
This decision was not taken till quite the close of 1871, and the 
requisite forms did not reach the enumerators in many instances until 
too late. 
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From a financial point of view the censuB was extraordinarily 

successful. The total charges con* 
&TOTabf"“"'^ t**® ®®°*“® apregated 

to £21,600. For a population of 
sixty-seven millions this is equivalent to a charge of about one farthing 
per head. At the last census of England the cost of the enumeration 
alone of a population of 22| millions was £78,299. The census of 
1861 cost £139,885. The American census of 1850 for 23 millions 
cost upwards of £300,000. 

Since Mr. Beverley has gone home on his well-earned fur- 

Rcsults of census in course of Bummnry longb, of which he availed himSclf 
«na compilation. vcry early in 1873, the charge of the 

census oflicc has devolved upon Mr. 0. P. Magrath, Inspector of 
llegistratiou. This officer has now been employed for some months 
in the laborious compilation of a summary of the census returns for 
each district. These arc now completed, and have been printed and 
supplied to the local offices. They are in each district prefixed to a 
book, in which the population of every town and village is entered with 
the main divisions of the population into male and female, Mahomedan, 
Hindoo or “ other” religion, and the caste and tribal divisions are also 
given carefully and fully. The original census returns arc carefully pre¬ 
served, arranged village by village and thannah by ihannah, so ns 
to be available for future reference. 


In order to show the general results of the census, the Lieutenant- 
Siatisiicalsfatcmcnis. Governor has directed the following 

abstract statements to be appended to 
the present chapter of this report: — 

I. Area and population of the several provinces of Bengal. 

II. Abstract of the area and population of each district in 
Bengal, arranged according to provinces and Commissioners’ divisions. 

HI. General statement of the result of the census of Bengal, 
arranged with reference to age and sex. 

IV. General statement of the result of the census of Bengal, 
arranged with reference to religion and occupation. 

V. Statement showing the population of each of the provinces 
of Bengal, arranged according to race, class, or nationality. 

VI. Statement showing occupations of the adult males included 
in the census of each of the provinces of Bengal. 
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CENSUS OP BENGAL, 1872. 


I ,—Area and Population of the several Provinces of Bengal. 


Pbotisoks. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Total 

population. 

Average 
number of 
persons to 
the square 
mile. 

Proportion 
per cent, 
of the area 
of the 
several pro¬ 
vinces. j 

Proportion 
per cent, 
of the popu¬ 
lation in 
the several 

1 provinces. 

The entire Territory 
underthe Ldeutenant- 
Oovemor of Bengal- 

248,231 

60,866,850 

269 

100 i 

i 

100 

Bengal . 

04,539 

! 

36,769,735 

389 

3808 

6600 

Debar . 

42,417 

19,736,101 

465 

17-9 

29-52 

Orissa. 

28,901 

4,817,999 

181 

963 

6-46 

Chota Nagpore . 

43,901 

3,825,571 

87 

1769 

6-72 

Assam . 

43,478 

2,207,163 

61 

17-61 

8-30 


Notk. —The areas in these tables include 17,399 square miles of wild and sparsely inhabited 
country, of which no census was taken. Of this area 8,313 square miles represent the wild portion 
of Luckimporc, 5,311 the Soonderbuns, or the almost uninhabitable jungles and marshes at tbs 
month of the Delta, and 3,715 the Cachar Hills. The dgnres of the second column of this table 
consequently differ slightly from the area tables given in the district tables following. The 
areas of large rivers have been exduded throughout the tables. 
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M78-78.J DETAILS OF THE LAST CENSUS. 


II.— Abttract of (he Area and Population of each Disteict in Bengal arranged 
according to Pbovinces and Commksionere' Divisions. 





I 

Number; 
of 

villageSc 
mouxalia, 
or tc»wn- 
ahipB. 



AVBUi.OSB CALCDI.XTBD FBOM PAHCBO* 
lina COLUMNS. 

DiTHton. 

Diatriot. 

Area 

in 

sriimre 

Numlior 

buusea. 

Total 

ix>pu« 

lalion. 

j 

1 

Persons 

per 

square 

mile. 

Villa^ea, 
mouzaiis, 
or town¬ 
ships per 
square 
mile. 

Persons! 

per i 
village, j 
mou- 1 
sab.or 1 
town- 1 
ship. 1 

i 

! Houses 

1 pel* 
square 

1 mile. 1 

Per¬ 

sons 

per 

jbouse. 


BENGAL. 



Excluding Sundcrbuna and Oachac Hilli,—S m note on Table I. 
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[1W2-73. 


Abttract of the Area and Population of each District in Bengal arranged 
according to Provinces and Commissioners’ Divisions.— (Continued.) 





Number 

of 

villages, 
mouzahs, 
or town- i 
sbiiA. 



AYBRiaSe CALCUI.ATED PROM FRBCBD- 
I»a COLUMBB. 

Ditiuos. 

Dittriot. 

Area 

in 

square 

miles. 

Number 

houses. 

Total 

Persons; 

per 

square I 
mite. ; 

! 

Tillagos, 

mouzahs, 

or 1 own- 

ships per 
square 
mile. 

Persons 

per 

villogo, 
mou- 
zah. or 
town¬ 
ship. 

1 1 
1 

1 

; Houses 
i per 
square 

1 mile. 

1 


BEHAR. 



r 

Patna. 

2,101 

MIS 

209.814 

1,559.638 

742 

1*62 

407 

128 

6*8 



Gys . 

4.718 

6.630 

3^,846 

1.949,750 

413 

1*38 

299 

69 

6*0 

Paisa 


Stmhabad ... 

4,885 


276.041 

1.73.1,974 

803 

1*16 

837 


6*3 


llrhoot 

6.84S 

ijm 


4.384.706 

601 

1*16 

608 


6*8 



Barun. 

2,664 

4,85(1 



778 

164 

474 

Bin 

7-0 



ChumiHirun... 

S,68t 


242,328 

1,440.815 

408 

•05 

■By 

60 

8*9 


Total ... 

23,782 

20,038 

2,050.630 

13,122.748 

653 

1*22 

45S 

86 

0*4 


f 

Monghyr 

8,913 

2,457 

.328.174 

1.812,980 

■S 

•63 

7S8 

84 

6*6 

Bhau- 

OVLFOBS 


BfaaufrulooTe... 

4.S27 

2.730 
Cl 70 

820.372 

1,826.290 


•6.*$ 

667 

76 

6*6 


I'umooJi 
Sonthal Per- 

4.U67 

Sl.3.447 

1,714.7116 

B 

*84 

410 

63 

. 6*6 



gunnabs ... 

6,488 

9.872 

230,504 

1,269.287 


1'80 

128 

42 

6*4 


Total ... 

18,685 

19,247 

1.201,407 

6,613.568 

3.n4 

1-63 

344 

64 

6'6 


Total for Bebar 

42,417 

48,286 

3,252,080 

19,730,101 

465 

1*14 

400 

77 

6*1 


ORISSA. 



r 

Cuttack 

3.178 

6,500 

281,4.00 

1.494.704 

470 

1*78 

271 

88 

6*3 

Obiua ...■ 


Poorco 

2.475 

8.175 



8M 

l*2fi 

24S 

68 

6*8 


Biilosoro 
IVibulAi^ Me- 

2,006 

3,266 

188.018 

770,2JJ2 

873 

1*68 

236 

67 

6*5 




hals 


10,178 

253,284 

l,2a3,300 

79 

•62 

126 

16 

6*1 


Total for Orissa 

23,001 

22,119 

817,047 


180 

•92 

106 

34 

6-2 


CHOTA NAGPORE. 


f 

Hazaroebauah 

7.021 

6,703 

150,493 

771,876 

■1 

•06 

116 

21 

6*1 

CSOTA i 

lohttPtlxiOBa. . 

12.044 

6.486 

240,843 

1,237,128 


*64 

101 

20 

61 

Singlihhoom... 

4.608 

8.208 

84,416 

415,023 

005,670 


•71 

m 

19 

4*9 

Naopose j 

Maitiibhoem... 
Tributary Me- 

4.914 

6,368 

105,666 


1-80 

166 


6T 

i 

bats 

15,410 

8,001 

80,870 

405.980 

■B 


136 

6 

6'0 


Totil for Chota 











Nagporo ... 

43.001 

26,766 

769,887 

3,825,671 

87 

•69 

148 

17 

6*1 


ASSAJT. 


Cooon Be- 












BAB 


Goalpnm 

4 , 4.85 


75,855 

444.761 




16 

0*1 


r 

Komroop 

A 631 

1,640 

103 , 901 ! 

561,681 

165 

•40 

iM. 


6*4 



Dnming 

3.415 

137 

43.654 

236.000 

69 


1.728 

18 

6*4 



Nowgnng 

A 04 « 

1,205 

44 . 05 r 

256.890 

7 ll 

*86 

108 

12 

6*8 

Abbam .... 


Soebsauxor ... 

2.415 

2 oa 

66,664 

206.589 

183 

*08 

1.461 

28 

5 -S 


LuckinuMre .. 

8,145 

125 

26,304 

121/267 

39 


97 (] 

fi 

« 



Naga 11 ills 

4,000 



68,918 







Khiuii and 








Cooes Be 

L 

dyntoah Billa 

A 187 



141,838 





... 

BAE 


Garo Uilla ... 

8 . 300 * . 


80,000 


. 

. 

. 




Total for 
Assam* .. 

36 ,lilt 


■1 

2 . 207,453 

03 


. 

. 

... 


Sxcluding tracts not cleared. ~Bea note on T^le I. 
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BKDOAL ADMINISTKATIOM KEFORT. |l872-78. 

ni. —General Statement of the Result of the Census 


DiaTBICTS. 





Women. 

Total 

adult,. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

BENGAL. 

Wrstbbk Districts. 

BurdwaH Viviaion. 

Burdvran. 

Baiicoomh . 

Btiorhhoom . 

Midiiaporo . 

Uooghly with Uowrab . 

Total 

OBiTTBAt Districts. 

Presidency Diviaion, 

24*Porg«nnahs... 

Oalentto . 

Nucldea . 

Jossoro...... 

Total 

Rajahahye Division. 

Moorsbodabad. 

DnuiReiMjre . 

Maldah . 

iLi-jHhiih.vo . 

Hurnyporo. 

BoRra. 

Pubiia ... .. . 

Total 

Cooch Rehar Division. 

Ibirjoolinff . 

Julpiguroo .. 

Cooch Bohar . 

Total 

Eastbbr Distsicib. 

Dacca Diviaion. 

Dacca ... 

Purroodporo. 

Backoi^uriRO .. . 

MyrnctiBURiT. 

Kvlhbt . 

Oachar. 

ToIaI 

Chittagong Division. 

Chittagong . 

Noakhally 

Tipperali. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts . ... 

lUlTipporah . 

Total 

Total lor Benijal 

8.523 

1,3441 

1.844 

5.082 

486.410 

Hrt.687 

169.949 

446.(M5 

3£2,793 

eoi.ioi 

100,134 

318,730 

709,401 

478.100 

774,806 

183.722 

268.815 

910,157 

675,716 

1,435,999 

849.846 

477.545 

1,718,618 

1,058.874 

12,719 

1.468,791 

3,323,678 

3.713304 

6,036,882 

2.7B8 

8 

8.421 

&,m 

393.737 

38,864 

853,017 

813,660 

777,679 

262,077 

646,109 

^6.807 

748,562 

118,974 

670,218 

781,348 

1.526,361 

881,061 

1,216,322 

1,406,666 

9.875 

1,008.278 

8,361,173 

8,339,117 

4.530,289 

2,578 

4,128 

isn 

2,234 

8.476 

1,601 

1,986 

i 

408,615 

482.786 

203,74il 

888,571 

708.602 

210,700 

869,918 

610.149 

492.367 

238,480 

449.533 

750.440 

236.822 

415,454 

918,764 

975.103 
442,229 

838.104 
1,454,043 

452,532 

786,872 

M.OM 

1,600.435 

2,773,891 

3,092,345 

0,860,138 

1.234 

2.906 

1,807 

18.864 

69,648 

81,830 

86,585 

138,584 

176.896 

27.873 

134,467 

178,613 

64,458 

268.041 

855,009 

S.M7 

170,38a 

846,665 

340,043 

687,608 

2,897 

1,496 

4,985 

6.2»» 

6.383 

1.286 

290,698 

157,518 

321,657 

808.008 

286.594 

87,811 


644,070 

371,784 

789,134 

700.087 

303,768 

01,781 

1,193,513 

600,103 

1,037,163 

1,517.703 

1,070,473 

131,317 

22.289 

1,401.681 

2,929.637 

3,209,622 

0,189,259 

2,498 

1,657 

2,656 

6,882 

8.867 

197,104 

142,155 

307,011 

13,854 

6,829 

287,048 

209,042 

482.644 

27.994 

890.601 

280,880 

492,863 

17,788 

678,149 

440.822 

976,607 

45.783 

17,4S9 

- 605,058 

1,008,236 

1,133,033 

3,140,360 

85,483 

6,406,470 

11,643,071 

13,738,303 

34,399,334 
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of Bengal arranged with reference to Age and Sesc. 


POPULATION. 


C]tIl,DSIX [rNDKK 12 'fXABB. 

Total malas. 

Total femaleo. 

Total of all 
olaatteg. 

Number 
per muare 
mile. 

Male. 

Futnalo. 

Total. 

7 

8 

0 

10 j 11 

12 

18 

8.H4.7U 

95,560 

467x788 

244,697 

264.032 
81.366 
102.550 
864.012 
189,985 

608,746 

176.926 

218,870 

822,345 

484.082 

995.818 

201,690 

884,650 

1,257,194 

722.850 

1,088.927 

266.082 

861.871 

1,288,769 

765,700 

2,034v745 

526.772 

605,921 

2,640,968 

1,488.566 

578 

891 

518 

600 

1,045 

l.i4B.IS30 

1,002,546 

2,251,075 


3,714.840 

7,286.957 

673 

878.08Q 

87,780 

881.010 

876,819 

305,700 

28,770 

266.457 

292,547 

683.780 

06,550 

696.47S 

668.306 

1,155,769 

299,857 

877,125 

1,051,120 

1,054,288 

147,744 

985,670 

1,023,895 

2,210.047 

447,601 

1,812.795 

2.075,021 

793 

65,950 

530 

667 

1,122,096 

892,480 

2,015,175 

3’.383.«07 

3.161,607 

6,643,464 

663 

286,720 

293.695 

127.338 

262.016 

891,424 

131.104 

232.596 

108,142 

233,126 

100,8!S9 

210,61(1 

804.506 

105.781 

193.026 

434,862 

526,821 

234,107 

472,625 

695,980 

286.9M 

426.222 

645.385 

770.431 

831,087 

650,580 

1,095,026 

847,864 

602,514 

708,291 

726,498 

845,839 

000.148 

1.064.946 

841,603 

609,080 

1.858.620 

1,501,924 

676,426 

1,310,729 

2,149,972 

689,467 

1,211,594 

525 

364 

378 

587 

610 

469 

616 

1,674,952 

1,362,650 

8,027,002 

4^448,843 

4,444.895 

8,898,788 

503 

16.472 

88.809 

108,189 

18,782 

07.316 

75,807 

80,254 

160.024 

177,560 

53.057 

216,893 

S78.583 

41,656 

201.772 

263,980 

94,712 

418.606 

632.666 

77 

144 

407 

2014)70 

166.464 

858.484 

548,635 

497,407 

1,045,912 

192 

856,388 

179,586 

466.218 

460,346 

868,024 

40,837 

808.148 

1142.961 

884,002 

871,868 

280.443 

82,878 

059,481 

822,467 

B50.280 

882,214 

640,(Hn 

78,710 

905.776 
497,854 
1.204,IS17 
1,187,962 
880.330 
110,873 

947.218 

514,785 

1,178,196 

1,161.955 

830.209 

94.051 

1,852,093 

1,(62,589 

2.377,438 

2.849.917 

1,719.639 

205.027 

640 

677 

482 

378 

819 

160 

1,866,894 


3,878,239 

4.780,5.31 

4,730,907 

9,517,498 

427 

848,411 

162,125 

299,747 

12,889 

200,842 

120,987 

258,677 

10,930 

449,253 

273,112 

658,424 

23,825 

536,059 

862,067 

782.301 

40,888 

591,843 

351,867 

761.540 

20.724 

1.127,402 

713,934 

1,583,931 

69.607 

85,262 


718,178 

591.442 

1,304.014 

1,721,400 

1,723,474 

8,480,186 

199 

A81S,il3 

8,510,926 

12.835.189 

18,461,284 

18,873,188 

86.769,738 

480 
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Ill,—‘General Statement of the Iteaalt of the Census 








DI 8 TIIICTS. 

Area in 
squara 
miles. 

Inhabited 

bouses. 

« 

Uon, 

Women. 

Total 

adults. 

1 

ii 

8 

4 

5 

6 

BBXIAB. 

Patna Oiviaian. 






Pntna . 

8.101 


491.804 

667,368 

1,048,762 

Gra . 

OIK 

827.846 


678,801 

1,288.414 

Bnahabad . 

4,080 

276.041 

522.B57 

015.324 

1,137,981 

Tirhoot.. . 

6,813 



1,495,320 

2,873.091 

Saruii .. 

2.mi 

203.524 

mmSSW 

713,6.’)3 

1,320.650 

Obnmparun. 

3.531 

242.228 

406,874 

407.028 

933,902 

Total 

23,733 

2,030,630 

4,076,140 

4,527,560 

8,602,000 

Bhaugulpore IHvUtion. 

MonRhyr . 

■1 

■n 

663,083 

614,778 

1,168,761 

BhauKiiIpore. 



665,1‘a 

606.256 

1,171,387 

Pumooh. 



548.569 

583.320 

1,181,889 

746,700 

Bonthal Fcrguimaka 

5,488 

23<»,604 

860,965 

886,735 

Total 



2,027,648 

2,101,089 


Total for Bcliar 

48,417 

3,262.080 

0,102,788 

6,718,639 

12.821,427 

onissA. 

0ri9Ha XHvitrton. 






Cuttaok . 

8,178 

281.480 

468,357 


078,738 

Pwroo.. . 

8.478 

14S,m 

25<l.820 

256.482 

607,302 

Balawin*. 

2,033 

^moniEi 

282.033 

269,707 

602,040 

Tributary Eatatos . 

16,184 

263.281 

389,185 

409,29'i 

708,479 

Totol for OriBso 

23,901 

817.647 

1,326,295 

1,460.859 

2,767,164 

CHOTA NAGimE. 






Chota Noffporc VivUion. 






Bozareobaugb. 

7,021 

150.403 

288,760 

267,639 

401.289 

Lohanliiitgo . 

12,044 

240,843 

847,612 

390,211 

787,823 

BiiiKbbooiiri . 

4.5n$ 

84,410 

110.809 

129,840 

240.149 

Maiiiibhoom 

4.014 

106,000 

295.433 

330.264 

626,697 

Tributai? Estaies . 

16,419 

80.870 

120,742 

121,284 

242,026 

Total for Chota Nogporo 

43,901 

762,287 

1,116,840 

1,229,138 

2,346.984 

ASSAM. 

Auatn Division, 






Goa}pn.m. 

4.438 

72,866 

i46,m 

146,869 

291,778 

Kainniop . 

8.681 

103.008 

186.461 

173,091 

858.552 

Diunuig. 

8.418 

48,658 

82.770 

75,260 

168.030 

161.878 

Kowgong .. . 

8.648 

2.418 

44,060 

83,460 

78,418 

SenlMwugor 

60.004 

09,718 

90.246 

180,963 

Lnrklmrioro. 

8,143 

20,398 

42.023 

80,299 

78,822 

Nflga HiIIn . 

4,000 





EhtMi mid Jynteah Hills.. . 

6,137 


39,882 


84,280 

Oaro HUla. 

3,390 





TotalfarAHiiam 

30,130 

846,173 

679,333 

643,470 

1,322,803 

Total country iuclud- 






. oil in Congus 

230.882 

11,678,613 

20.868.333 

22.808.369 

48,676.702 

Wautu and cuuntry iv>t contmatjU . 

Grand Total 

17,309 

248,281 
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of Bengal arranged with reference to Age and Sew. —(Continued.) 


POPULATION. 


ClIII.I)KEN VKOEB 12 TBAItS. 

li^tal nmlos. 

Total femaloii. 

Total of all 
claaites. 

Number 
per square 
mi 10. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

270,4«S 
844,070 
SI2.717 
818.000 
»80,78tt 
270.060 

240,403 

310.760 

273.276 

607.616 

853.524 

236.258 

610.886 

661.336 

535.903 

1,511.616 

743.310 

506.913 

761,877 

954.129 

835,374 

2.191,764 

996.683 

737.529 

797.761 

995.621 

888,600 

2.192,942 

1,067,177 

703,286 

1,559.638 

1,949.750 

1,723.074 

4.381.706 

2,063.860 

1.440.816 

742 

413 

893 

691 

778 

408 

2,402.216 

2,117,837 

4.52U,0!» 

0^477,356 

6,645,387 


553 

848,001 

801,134 

644.226 

897,074 

915.912 

1,812,986 

463 

852.002 

302.851 

654,903 

917,183 

909,107 

1,826.290 

422 

887,761 

205,165 

682,906 

876..‘120 

838.475 

1,714,795 

346 

200,751 

242.836 

512.537 

029,716 

629.571 

1.259,287 

229 

1,292,646 

1.101,076 

2.804,621 

3,320.293 

3,293.065 

6,613,358 

mm 

3,604.801 

3,210,813 

«.0K874 

9,797,640 

9,938,452 

19,731^101 


271.973 

244,078 

516,051 

725.330 

769.491 

1.494.784 

•170 

l.HH,629 

123,743 

262.372 

389.449 

380,225 

769,674 

311 

146,144 

121,448 

267.502 

879,W7 

891.155 

770,m 


267.026 

227.810 

434,830 

940,205 

637.104 

1,283,309 

70 

81S.7«« 

717,079 

1.630.845 

2,140.061 

2.177.838 

4.317.999 

180 

168.290 

117.291 

280.5H0 

397.045 

8I4.W0 

771,875 

110 

273.936 

226.504 

409.300 

621.548 

615.675 

1.237.123 

163 

88,617 

77.267 


207,926 

207,097 

416,023 

92 

265,003 

162.870 


506.936 

494.634 

995.570 

203 

85.183 

78,771 

16S.95-4 


200,055 

405.980 

26 

816,534 

663.053 

W79Ji87 

1,933,380 

1.892,191 

3,826,571 

87 

S!!,4fi6 

69,528 

152.983 

229,874 

215,387 

M«,7«l 

100 

107,327 


203.120 

292.6R8 

268.993 

661.081 

165 

40.067 


77.970 

122.837 

113.172 

286,m>0 

60 

4«.A4iT 


94,512 

135M07 

123,283 

256.390 

70 

55.222 

51,404 

106,626 

154,940 

141.649 

‘296.589 

128 

22,660 

20.878 

42,946 


66.575 

121.267 

39 






08.918 


28.611 

28.847 

87,588 

08,593 

73,245 

U1.838 







80,000 


886,808 

348,834 

788,732 

1,088.251 

992,304 

2,!!0?,453 

65 

12,580.272 

10,460,705 

22,995,977 

33,888.605 

33,274,074 

66,850.869 

200 







269 
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BENOAI. AniiimSTBATION REPORT. 


[1878-78. 


TS[General Statement of the Remit of the Census 




CLASSIFICATION OP 

DISTEIOTB. 


Cbbiotzaitb. 


Eaat Indian 







and otbor 
mixed clasMes. 

Native. 

1 

8 

H 

4 

6 

BENGAL. 





VsaiKKIt DlglBIOTS. 





Burdwan JHvition, 





Bunlwan . 

8.ns4.7« 

326 

807 

807 


680.778 

28 

6 

87 


6ii6.081 

80 

» 

168 

Midnapore... ... 

Hooghly with Howrah . 

8.540.000 

122 

06 

390 

1.48S.656 

708 

601 

1,184 

Total 

7,288.907 

1,300 

013 

2.132 

CamniAi, OnTUcni. 





Presidency iTtoMoa. 





24-Pei«unnahs.. 

2,210,047 

3,842 

1326 

8,609 

447.601 

7.260 

12315 

1.770 

Nuddea. ... ... ... 

1,812,700 

162 

01 

0.704 

Jetwore . 

2,070,021 

112 

29 

1,001 

Total 

e.645.4&l 

11,371 

13,731 

17,140 

Xajthdhye DivMon. 





Moorghedabod. 

1,80.7,828 

104 


220 

Hinagopore. 

1.601.924 

21 


200 

Maif&h. 

670.480 

20 

6 

Bajghahye . 

1,810,780 

101 

.18 

2 

Hungpore . 

2.149.972 

28 

32 

Bogra . 

Bubna . 

689.407 

1.211,694 

16 

20 

4 

* 

8 

66 

Total 

8,803,738 

414 

148 

686 

Cooeh Sehar Dititim. 





Barjeolitig . 

04,712 

419 

1 

136 

JiUpiguree. 

418,606 

26 

0 

4 

Oooch liehar . 

662,506 


. 


Total 

1.045.942 

445 

7 

140 

EABTsair Biaiaicii. 





Doaoa IHvieion, 





Dacca .. . 

1362,903 

200 

0,703 

1,883 

370 

Furreedpore .. . 

1.012,689 

63 

21 

Bockergunge . 

2,877,488 

27 

127 

4,008 

M.vmemiing . 

2.S49.917 

81 

67 

26 

Sylhet . 

1.710,030 

48 

8 

108 

tw'hor . 

200,027 

236 

22 

161 

Total 

0,017,403 

609 

e.oo; 

7,240 


NoJk 1.—The fijfuJ'es tor the Ohrie^n population aro taken from the Ceneue tablee. though it may be Quite 
possible that for some distrtotii the Christiaiis have been under-stated. 
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of Bengal arranged with reference to Religion and Occupation. 


POPULATION BY EEH610N. 

OCCUPATION. 


Hindus. 

Uahomedans. 

Buddbiots 
aud Jains. 

others. 

Hate adult 
agriculturists. 

Hale adult 
non-agrioul- 
tunsta. 

I^vailing lan- 

gURgOB. 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

Ivfl79.d68 

487s78d 

670,B08 

1,1H6,4S5 

848.024 

18,500 

111,700 

157.047 

290,020 

. 

6,468 

26,416 

6,969 

07,788 

613 

847,809 

81.366 

166,866 

686,987 

28.8,977 

813,396 

84.768 

62.364 

212,624 

244,182 

Bongall. 

Uitto. 

Uitto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

0,210,060 

029,801 


137,101 

1,400,466 

917,123 


1,807,087 

201,194 

821.082 

910,418 

687,858 

133,131 

084,106 

1,161,936 

148 

869 

1,107 

1,061 

l.ORO 

0,530 

866,693 

6.620 

34C.548 

480,740 

420,986 

266,451 

109,561 

244,667 

Bengsli. 

Ditta 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


8,137,028 

1,012 

10,468 

1,110,807 

1,120,686 


783,056 

702, 

800,208 

286.870 

867.208 

180,644 

861,814 

603.604 

708,216 

810,890 

1,017.070 

1,291.466 

650,020 

847.227 

295 

10 

01 

. 


187,774 

868.928 

185,487 

247.497 

648,097 

171.426 

211,253 

220,841 

113.818 

68,202 

141,074 

164,606 

46,274 

168.666 

Bengali. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

3,427,710 

6,481),980 

366 

43,660 

1.871,M7 

902,634 


69,831 

162,870 

8,948 

144,980 

1,368 

a 

16,709 

686 

29,877 

83,022 

180,980 

6.708 

50,562 

16,436 

Thibetan dialeota. 
Beugall. 

Ditto. 

m,806 

161,928 

1,378 

17,298 

273,869 

72,788 


788.780 

480,968 

827,898 

617.063 

858,284 

126,218 

10,60,181 

688.200 

1,640,066 

1,619.636 

664>181 

74,361 

■ 

1 

300.704 

198.906 

408,690 

514.667 

847,248 

40,462 

248,738 

119,368 

239,329 

212,949 

179,468 

29.074 

Bengali. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

3,847 AM 

8,827,629 

4,102 

24,487 

1,900,728 

1,028,911 



Notx 2.-7811,(178 ii(;ricultonil laboram, uot nlowwd nndor affrioulture in the Cenani table (having lieeii there 
pnt in' HuoelhineauB’ under ‘ La1iBoren')i are here clawied at egriculturiita. 
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BENGAL ADUINIBTRATION KSFORT. (187m 

lY.—General Statement of the Remit of the Census of Bengal 






CtABSmCATlON OE 

KISTHICTS. 


1'otol 

population. 


Chbmtianb. 


Ettroiieatis. 

East Indians 
and other 
mixed ebisaes. 

Natives. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

s 

BDNG AL.~ ( Continued.) 

Webtsbn DisTurcTB. 

Chittagong IHvmon. 






Ohittimong . 


1.127.'W3 

14S 

m) 

42 

Noakbnlly. 


7I»,»54 

86 

191 

826 

Tipiwrah . 

ChiitojEDDfc Hill Tracts . 

HiDTipporah. 


t.Ss'Cl.USl 

35 

la 

05 



30 


1 


35,^2 





Total ... 

3,460,136 

244 

1,106 

403 

Total lor Bengal 

!ttl,7fl».785 

14,443 

21,602 

27,703 

BEHAB. 






Patna JHvitiou. 






Patna ... . 


1.656,638 

1,620 

60U 

480 

Gya. 


1,S4U,7«I 

102 

16 

R2 

8uababad . 

. . 

1.723,674 

267 

146 

66 

Tirhooi . 

1 

4,38t,766 

181 

30 

400 

Harun . 

... 

2,(l6r{,K60 

65 

26 

88 

Cbimiparan. 

. 

1,446,616 

86 

8 

1,214 


Total 

13,122.74» 

2,340 

838 

2,414 

Shaugulpore Btsmon 






Mongbyr . 


1,612.686 

610 

438 

164 

Bhaugnlpon). 

.. 

1.826,260 

1,714,705 

136 

33 

scs 

Punioah . 

. 

181 

1.10 

02 

Honthal Potgunnalis . 

. 

1,266.287 

120 

62 

180 


Total 

6,813.388 

947 

603 

829 

Total for Behar 

18,736.101 

3,387 

1,331 

3445 

OBISBA. 

Orieea JDivieion. 






Ciittook . 


l.«i4,7»t 

162 

212 

1,910 

I’ooree. 


766,674 

8 

16 

652 

Baltwore . 


770.232 

31 

50 

446 

Tribntaiy Estates . 

. 

1,283,308 

1 

...... 

302 

*’ 

TotaHor OriiUHi 

4,317,1)98 

232 

278 

8,213 
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arranged tcith reference to Religion and Occupation. —(Continued.) 


POPULATION BY UHLIGION. 


OOCliPATJDN. 


fiindnfl. 

Mahomodanfi. 

BiidilhiatR 
and Jains. 

1 

I 

! Others. 

i 

! 

Male nduH 
a^rietduirista. 

I 

1 

Male aduU 
uon-n/rricnl- 
lui'ists. 

1 

Provoiliniy 

ian^agos. 

1 

1 

i 

6 

7 

• 

1 

1 


IS 

$01,1S8 

m 

795.018 

688.053 

993,564 

1.878 

30,149 

m 

47,875 

18 

16 

6.5 

10.723 

161,755 

1.51,019 

S8S.5i«) 

14,710 

126,893 

68,323 

144.114 

18.284 

Bengali. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bitnrtesc dialoeta. 
Konkie dialocta. 

1.022.145 

2,828,008 

78,086 

19,828 

006.611 

341,614 


1B,100,4»8 

17.609.I3& 

84.941 

• 

7.259.618 

4,383.163 


1.868,291 

1,720,899 

1.600.0 1:1 

8.854,091 

mo 18 

].2>H).204 

192,9H8 
219.882 
182,671 
52S,(V)5 
24I.G{KI 
199,387 

1 

669 

816 

199 

891 

■? 

21.K709 

203,930 

272.7K4 

973.707 

428.028 

842.968 

270,085 

348.023 

249.873 

408,9!*8 

178.H69 

128.006 

Hindustani. 

Ditto. 

Pit to. 
llitto. 

Pittu. 

11,601,180 

1.614.428 

1 

I.SSO 

3,498,186 

1,576,9.54 


1.618,546 

i,m,m 

1 . 022,009 

050,210 

183.269 

169.426 

690,149 

79,7H6 

84 

19 

16.W5 

16,;164 

2.284 

B28.S99 

28.3,488 

380.890 

281,753 

210,915 

268,495 

228.241 

266.817 

149,060 

Hindiutani, 

Witto. 

Ditto and B«nndi. 
Soiithali, Hindiu- 
tani, and Bengali. 

A92S,7U 

1,121,630 

63 

568,492 

1,116,045 

012,603 

18,520,850 

2,636,063 

64 

506,081 

3,618,231 

2,480,657 


1.480.049 

789.636 

78H.896 

879,665 

40,013 

11.5H0 

18,878 

8.996 

8 

1 

22,398 

17.808 

12.427 

399.835 

207,860 i 
148.201 
150,391 
"268,299 

186.997 

107,019 

82.542 

130,886 

OoTiya. 

Ditto. 

Dittt). 

Ditto and aborigi' 
iial tonguoa. 

M87,787 

nm 

29 

452,048 

1 

819.251 

607,044 
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BENGAL AnMINIBTRATION REPORT. 


C1W2-73. 


IV .—General Statement of the Result of tlte Census erf Bengal 





CLASSIFICATION OF 

niSTRIOTS. 

Total 

population. 


Chkisiuss. 



Eiiropoans. 

Bast Indians 
and other 
mixed classes. 

NativM. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

CHOTA NAGPOEB. 

Chota Nagpore Viviaum. 





Hazaroohaugh. 

771,87B 

1,351 

52 

170 

Lohardugga . 

1.287,123 

91 

8 

12,687 

Singhhooin . 

415,028 

20 

2 

830 

Haunbhoom . 

095,670 

30 

14 

539 

Tributwy Estates . 

405,980 




Total for Chota Niwporo ... 

3,826,571 

1,501 

71 

1A226 

ASSAM. 

Aattain THaiaion. 





Goftlpani . 

444,701 

27 

16 

98 

Kamroop . 

501,081 

53 

81 

120 

Durrung . 

230.009 

55 

6 

195 

Nowgong . . 

250,390 

12 

2 

160 

Seebsaugor . 

296,589 

76 

7 

201 

Luck impure . 

121.267 

187 

0 

170 

Naga Hills . 

68.918 




Khasi and Jynteah Hills . 

141,838 




G^ HiUs . 

SU.tHH) 




Total forAHsain 

!!.1!07,45S 

369 

71 

949 

Grand ToUU 

06,856,869 

19,8^ 

23,858 

49,338 


NoTB.-'The details of iwpulation according to religion of Cooch Behar, Dooara. Hill Tipperah, Naga. Garo, 
and Khasi Hills, are not suown in this statemonU The tot^. therefore, ol tho details does not agree with the 
total population. 
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arranged with referetm to Religion and Occupation, —(Oonoluded.) 


POPULATION BY HBLIGION. 


OCCUPATION. 


Hindus. 

Hahomcdans, 

BuddhifitR 
aiid Jaitui. 

Othen. 

Molo fulult 
ftgriculturiais. 

Stale adult 
non-a.mcul- 
Jurists. 

PrevAtling lan- 

6 

7 

90 

9 

10 

11 

12 

<47.991 

72.338 


40,97.3 

197,626 

36.126 

Hindustani. 

741,052 

68,211 


424,179 

280,219 

07.303 

Ditto and aborigi¬ 
nal tongues. 

209sB32 

2,487 


202.052 

74,686 

44,643 

Ooriya and ahorigi- 
iial toiiKiu^. 

627.939 

83,622 


133 420 

177.625 

117,908 

Bengali and abori* 
icinol tonKUCB. 

1.39,781 

2.348 


263,861 

106,099 

14,643 

Aboriginal tongues. 

2,597,292 

169,006 


1,075,475 

836,134 

280,712 


311,419 

89,916 


6,238 

103,662 

42,367 

BenKali and liido- 
Chinew) tonKnes. 

516,024 

45,623 

182 

418 

167,914 

27,547 

AHwinietKi a^id Indo* 
ChincBG tcmffQw, 

221,589 

13,669 

397 

108 

74,908 

7.862 

Ditto ditto. 

245,615 

10.066 

291 

239 

79,24.3 

4,217 

Ditto ditto. 

282,969 

12,019 

163 

665 

77.481) 

22.338 

Ditto ditto. 

115,638 

3.826 

419 

1,038 [ 

32,877 

9.146 

Ditto ditto. 





NoKn ianRiuigeti. 
KM ditto. 

. 

. 



.. ! 



Garo ditto. 


170.109 

l.«2 

6.686 1 

626.084 

113.267 


42,674.361 

20,084,775 

66,496 

2,351,004 1 

i 

13,064,318 

7.774,033 

1 
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BENGAl. ADMINISTRATION REPORT. 


[187S-7S. 


y .—Statement showing the. population of each of tlse Provinces of Bengal, 
arranged according to Mace, Class, or Nationality. 


Rack on Natiomauty. 

Buiund 

l*roijiin’. 

Bebar. 

1 

Oriswi. 

Chota 

Nagixire. 

Assam. 

Totul. 

Europeans, Americans, and oUier 

17,138 

1 

3,898 ’ 

239 

■ 1,617 

412 

22,608 

Noh-Asiat k's. 

Pura^iKs . 

Non-indlan AHiatics. 

18.419 

1.477 ! 

271 

63 

69 

20,279 

99,590 

2,883 ' 

6 

3 

2.029 

103,991 

AhoridticH. injro . 

887,1.57 

osii.m ' 

.Wi.m 

1,290,700 

631.765 

3,300,678 

Seuii-Hinduobieil Aborigines 

8.110.989 

2.09:1.183 , 

572,595 

707.176 

6h4,2i8 

10.088.491 

Hindus . 

12.425,780 

13,299.908 [ 

3,231,799 

l,62t.277 

672,622 

81,154,266 

Mnhumedans . 

17,008,730 

2,683.953 I 

74.400, 

139.0U6 

176.195 

20,664,480 

40,423 

Native Cliristians . 

27,705 

8.'1I5 ! 

8,213 

14.226 

1.084 

Others . 

415.758 

102.019 i 

68.102 

28,618 

9,189 

624,276 

fJmiid Total. 


in.7:i«.i91 i 

4.317,»89 

8,823.871 

2.127.48.3 

66,116,362 


NoTR.—TlKMlohulH iwiniird for this slal<fi]iHiit not obtained in the lihoutun Douara or in the Hill 
dlxiriotfiof 1hi‘ K iKl-t'rii Fn>riUor, honoo iho toiu.1 fall^Hborl of (ho frmndtotal of the ontiro population of Btm]i^l. 
Under tho doiiominulmn “Olliers''(iii> tiicliHled pfTNoiis of llitulu oi'i,dll nut roooi 7 nisiii;{ mteh its the 

“ lloisnalm/’ SiiiijiiMis, .Ntuiukslmhiii. The niajority of the “ OthorN’' ai'o liaiHiiubii or Ueiii^al Proper. 


VI .—SIdfcmeitl showing occupations of the adult males included in the Census 
of each of the Prorinces of Bengal. 


i 

Occupations. | 

_j. 


AfrricnUure . j 

I 

Publio Ron'ico. 

Profe.ssionM . 

Private wrvire. 

OommoiTo and tnuio. 

Matiufacluivs. inehidirii? Art.iwtns .. 
LftlM>rors not elnsscd ns ajrrieiiltuml 
MisceUaneuuei . 

Totalnon>ngrioultiiriHt8 ... 

Grand Total ... t 


llmgat 

l‘ro|H3r. 

Belmr. 

Orissa. 

819.251 

Ohotii 
Nagpore. ; 

1 

Assam. 

Total. 

7.259.618 1 

r.. 

; 3.613.231 

1 

1 836.134 

626.<i8t 

13.051,818 

138,368 

55..363 

28.022 

8,632 

.3,990 

281.374 

a72.«5 

61 ..302 

47,466 

7.386 

4,152 

892,760 

631,i:’.9 

SMsHri;! 

! 6:{,3]8 

42,692 

25.341 

1.106,9-13 

861.2:16 

263.379 

60,086 

32.037 

20,012 

1,216,750 

l,42l.riS5 

599,025 

205.:i49 

68.415 

16.894 

2,.321,968 

679.841 

l,01U.-il 

71.695 

8H,I20 

20,016 

1,874,028 

423.025 

170.913 

41,108 

1 

13,679 

29.862 

078,687 

4,424,619 

2,489,885 

507,044 

280.860 

119.967 

7.822,406 

11,684,267 

1 

__ 1 

6,103,116 

1 1,336.295 

1.116,994 

646.051 

I 

20,876,723 


Notb l.—Tlierc were a eertainnnmbor of hoys under (wi'lve .years of i-etumcd ns hnving a separate 
occit)ml.ion of their own. Thi*se hoys were rookonod in iho statcinont of “ 0«vu|)iitionR of male adults." The 
occupations of iKirsons in tlu* Hill districts of the Kastern Frontier wore not slmwa in the (*eiutut) returns. The 
not rosuU of those two discnjiwncios is as follows: 

Total aiiult innlcs shown in eulmnn 4 of Statement A. . S0fBAS,853 

Ditto ditto as iKU'this Statement D. . 2U,87B.7i^ 


Difference 

Ih-ing the luimlKir of boys relumed ns haviriL' occufiations 
L«».s the mnlo atlull rH>pu1fition of Khosi Hills of which no 
detuil of oceupations could be given . 


. 8,390 

48.378 

89.988 


8,390 

Notb S.—Under •• AgricuH uihi.” lalwrcrs returned as agricultural nro inchidoil. 

Note 3.—U is prolmhle that a. Inriro Tirotioition of tho laborers not siiecitlcally clamed as ngricultuntl are 
really omployofl as agrieulturul sonants. 

Note ^.—Tlie mule adult jHipulatioiiof Cooch Behar other than aariculturists, and the whole of the male 
adult popnlntioii «>f vl csteriflaxiarH, are iiicludod in '* Mittcollaneous.’* as no detmla of ocs'upation for them are 
shown m tho Census Statemont. 
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CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


InquirieH inetitntcd liy order of Iho 
Secretary of State, and their result. 


A PROLONGED disoussioD On the condition of the Bengal peasantry 

took i)laco in consequence of tlio repre¬ 
sentations of the Calcutta Missionary 
Conference that their state Avas ahject 
and miserable. The reports which were called for from Iho District 
Officers showed that on the whole they oonsidorod the statements made 
to have boon exaggerated, though it was admitted that the ryots often 
suffered many things. There was in fact great variety of statements 
and opinion, but tho general outturn was more favorable than tlie 
original statement. Thoso proceedings wore reported to tho Secretary of 
Stato in June 1871 by the Government of India, and the opinion was 
expressed that in some districts at any rate there was “ a very considor- 
ahlo foundation of ti’uth in tho description of the condition of tho people 
given by the Missionaries.'^ In his reply tho Secretary of State noticed 
the subject as one of extreme importance, which His Grace was oonvihoed 
would receive early and careful consideration from tho Government of 
Bengal, and added that ho awaited with interest the result of tho 
present Lieutenant-Governor’s inquiries and deliberations. Tho con¬ 
dition of the ryots is thus a, subject which the present Government 
of Bengal has boon specially charged to watch over and care for. 
The main end and object of all Sir George Campbell’s measures 
and inquiries has in fact been to approach the solution of this one 
great question. Wo have progre8.sGd somewhat, and we hope to 
progress much more towards knowing something of tho number and 
classes of the population, of tenures and rents, rates of wages and prices 
of food, and other tilings affecting tho condition of tho people. The local 
ofBcers have been specially desired to give us all that (hey know of such 
things from year to year, and the annual administration reports that 
have been received in tho present year throw a great deal of light on 
tho subject. Much more information, however, is still necessary to 
complete our knowledge. 


One broad general assertion concerning the condition of the 

people in these jirovinoes may perhaps 
te lmarded. vis that they are as a 
rule oomparatively better off in the 
East, and worse off in the West. They are better off in the former in 
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two respects, which may be more or less inter-related as cause and 
consequence. (1) The rate of wages is higher in the East, at the 
same time that food is for tho most part cheaper (Orissa in the West 
perhaps excepted with respect to cheapness of food); and (2) rents in 
the East are loss screwed up to raok-rent pitch, and probably are 
lighter in comparison to the productiveness of the soil and remunerative 
character of such staples as jute, &c. 

It is indeed certain that if the practical working of the permanent 
settlement hod accorded with the theory of tho Regulations of 1793, if 
the ryois had fixity of rent as the zemindars have fixity of revenue, 
tho people of Bengal would now be tho easiest in In^a; but it is 
unfortunately far otherwise, and the degree to which rents have been 
racked in different districts is in a considerable degree the measure of the 
comfort or discomfort of tho people. In districts to the West, however, 
where labour is cheap and land is dear, there is this favorable distinc¬ 
tion, that the people of some districts emigrate freely, or, what is more 
common than regular emigration, they go to other parts of the country 
for temporary service and labour, or go at certain seasons to districts 
where hands are scarce, like bands of Irish reapers in former days at 
home. The people of Behar and Orissa thus largely supplement their 
home means. 'I'he people of Chota Nagpore (perhaps of all the countries 
in India that in wliich labour is cheapest) do so still more largely and 
seem in their own country to bo pretty well off in their very simple 
way. This facility of emigrating or going out for labour extends 
wherever the aboriginal blood predominates; e.g., into the llaneegungo 
portion of Burdwan, Banooorah, Beerbhoom, and upper Miduapore. 


The tract in which fever has for some years prevailed to a very 

. . ^ ^ sad extent is to the east of the districts 

* from wiiioh the population emigrates, 

in an Aryan country. The condition of the people in this country 
has been a subject on which special attention haB been bestowed 
by Government. The whole of tho facts are now being ooUooted 
and collated by the local officers in accordance with an order of the 
Government of India directing a particular inquiry into the theory 
which has been put forward that the lower classes of Hooghly and 
Burdwan arc underfed and ill nourished and so disposed to fever. 
The opportunity has been taken of desiring all Commissioners of divi¬ 
sions and Magistrates of diatriots to bring together all the informatiem 
on similar and kindred questions that they can obtain, and to submit 
them to Government in a clear and compact form. In tho meantime such 
information ns is already at the disposal of Government on the 
condition of the people in various parts of these provinces is briefly 
condensed in the ensuing paragraphs of the [ffosent report:— 

Of the Burdwan division it may bo said that the people are upon 

the whole poorer than the average of 
the inhabitants in Bengal, and that 
wages ore low except in the vicinity of Calcutta and along the Hooghly 
River. Throughojit the division the lower classes are a poor and 
improvident peojde, and although their actual bodily wants are small 
and easily satisfied, there is but a small api>roach to anything like an 


Burdwan. 
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aooumulation of capital among them at present. There is a good deal 
of emigration from the western borders of the division, but not 
apparently from the alluvial tracts, or from Beerbhoom. 

The census returns show the district of Hooghly and a few 
thannahs of Midnapore {now invaded by the fever), with two or throe 
thannahs of Burdwan, to bo the most populous tracts in these provin¬ 
ces—probably in India. The question arises whether any considerable, 
proportion of the whole population are townspeople and non-agri¬ 
culturalists ? In some i)arts of Hooghly this is no doubt the case. 
Allowance must be made for the towns and groat villages containing 
a large town mercantile and fi.shing population, which fringe the river 
Hooghly in the Hooghly district, induding Howrah in that term. 
But apart from this wo find in the back-lying thannalis of the low 
and marshy country in a purely rural tract an immense population. 
Similarly in Midnapore the most crowded thannahs are those in the 
pit of the low land between the groat rivers. Doomjoor (the tliannah 
next to Howrah, with a population rate of 1,417 per mile) maybe 
supposed to be suburban, though it is believed to bo really quite rural. 
Passing this over, however, we have the following thannahs with the 
population rate given opposite each:— 


Jnggntliullabporo 

Amtah 

Khanakool, and 
Chandeepore (Oolaberiali) 
Daaaporc ... 

Panchkoorah 

Debra 


1,0741 
1,093 ( 
939 ( 
941.) 


Of Hoogbly. 


1,311) 

999 > Of Midnapore. 

1,010 ) 


which soom to form a low-lying water and watery tract, stretching from 
behind Howrah to near Midnapore, absolutely agricultural, without a 
single town, and still with an average population fully equal to or 
exceeding 1,000 per square mile of gross area. This population is 
enormous. On the other hand, living as rural Bengalees do in scattered 
villages, it is not certain that the country population is necessarily so 
thick as to affect health. If their health is affected by population, it 
must either be through poverty or owing to unsanitary habits. 
This very populated tract is in oloso proximity to, and in vory easy 
river communication with Calcutta, whore there is a great demand 
for labour at a good price, and it is believed that the fever-stricken 
peasantry are not specially poor as compared to many other Bengal 
ryots. The low flesh-eating castes, who in previous years have 
offered a more successful resistance to the disease, are now observed to 
succumb equally with others. The entire question of the incidence of 
the fever in tMs division is under the anxious consideration of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is sifting the facts most carefully by an 
organized inquiry, and no pains aro mng spared to relieve, if possible, 
the sufferings and depression under which this part of the country has 
laboured. Happily there is reason to believe that in the parts hitherto 
most affected the fever is abating. 

The condition of the people in the Presidency division is believed 
p™.idency. ^ improving All ryots have now- 

a-days become better off owing to the 
increased price of agricultural produce. It is stated that some years 
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ago it was not unusual to find even tolerably substantial ryots living 
on one meal a day; now they have two, and sometimes more, many of 
them taking a sm^l meal of cold rice, salt, and onions early in the 
morning. It is, however, not only in the way of a more plentiful supply 
of food that their condition has been improved: a change for the 
better is observable in their houses, which are bettor raised and bettor 
instructed. They have a larger supply of clothing, while a tuktaposh 
(bedstead) and a quilt stuffed Avith cotton have taken the place of the 
mats on which they lay and of the rags with which they covered 
themselves. True, the ryots work hard all day to provide for 
themselves and their families, but the better class of them as a rule 
now enjoy something more than necessaries. “ "Woll-to-do,” in the sense 
of owning substantial pro])crty, the groat mass of ryots certainly are 
not; for they are as a rule indebted to the nmhajum from year to year. 
But so far as provision for necessaries is ooncemed, the average ryots 
cannot be said to be very badly off in a prosiiorous year. The mild¬ 
ness of the climate obviates tho necessity for expensive houses and 
clothing. Their luxuries aro few and simple, and their food inexpen- 
sivo in comparison with the value of their labour. 

It is certain at least that the people are fairly prosperous by an 
Indian standard in the 24-Pergunnah8 district. The proximity of 
Calcutta affords a ready sale and a comparatively high rate of wages; 
while from tho north, south, and west of the district rice is largely 
raised and exported, and quantities of timber and firewood and thatch¬ 
ing leaves can bo obtained from the Soonderbuns for the more trouble 
of cutting. Immigration into this district is still steady, and there 
are no complaints of over-population. It is to be regretted that the 
peasantry of Jessoro and Nuddea aro not so well off, but in Jessore, 
though the ryots may bo poor, there are many jotedarit, gantidars, 
and others, who, with their rice fields and date gardens, occupy 
something of the position of peasant proprietors. In Nuddea the 
people came wonderfully through the floods, and then and since have 
shown much self-reliance. 

In the large division of Rnjshaliye there is probably more wide 

variety. Moorshedahad partakes more 
of the character of Western districts, 
and its account is not very favorable. Labour seems to be cheaper, 
and food dearer than elsewhere. On tho other hand, as regards the 
north-eastern districts, there is no doubt that a more favorable account 
is con’ect. The marked improvement among all classes is denoted by 
the better clothing which is used, by the substitution of metal vessels 
for earthenware, by the increase in the rate paid for labour, the 
independence of servants, and by the freedom from debt of tho majority 
of the cultivators. In liungpore there can bo no doubt that with fine 
produce and favorable tenures and a great demand for labour, the 
people are very well off, although they aro suffering from a temjiorary 
discouragement owing to the Ml in the price of jute. Again in 
Dinagopore, with a comparatively sparse population and very productive 
soil, the people aro well off, and will no doubt become much more so 
when the railway *i8 completed. The Magistrate of Dinagepore 
expresses the opinion that the people are better oft“ than in other parts 
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of India, and adduces the testimony of a gentleman who had lately 
been travelling in Oudh, and who says nothing could be plainer than 
that the Bengal ryot with a permanent settlement is much better off 
than the peasantry of Oudh. This comparison, however, can hardly 
be said to involve a high standard, as the ryots of Oudh, besides 
forming a dense population, have had loss rights recognized than any 
peasantiy in India. When the Magistrate can compare favorably 
with Bombay, the Punjab, and Madras, we shall have more to pride 
ourselves upon. 

The condition of the people in the districts of Ooooh Behar 
- , „ , is good. There is no overplus of popu- 

lation. iho sou is eveiywhere lerlile, 
and want is rare. The cultivator can count on three crops—jute, 
tobacco, and dhan, and often mustard; and. the season which may be 
fatal to one is beneficial to the others. While the population of 
Cooch Behar, Julpigoroe, and Goalparah is essentially agricultural, that 
of Daijeeling lives partly by labour. Both classes in these tracts are 
on the increase. A constant stream of laborers from Chuprah and 
Chota Nagpore flows in from the south, who chiefly seek employment 
in the tea gardens of the Terai; while the Nepaulese, attracted by 
high wages or desirous of becoming settlors, come by the western 
a])i)roaoheB to Daijeeling. 

In the division of Dacca also the material condition of the people has 

certainly improved as compared with 
"“*■ what it was only a few years back. 

Immense sums of money now come into the country for payment of 
purchases of country produce; and though a shore clings to the fingers of 
those through whom it passes on its way from the exporting merchant 
to the cultivators, still there is no doubt that a good proportion of 
it does reach the ryot. It is stated of the great district of Mymeusing 
that a great man^ ryois have money put by, though instead of 
being invested it is for the most pait buried. The heavy fall in 
the jute market during the past year diminished the profits of many 
cultivators, but produced no general distress. No doubt the mahajun 
ilourishes here as elsewhere, and makes a prey of the improvident 
and unfortunate; but it would, it is said, be difficult to find a locality 
where the majority of the inhabitants are in his toils, and the 
greater part of the crop is mortgaged to him. Land can generally 
be rented upon comparatively easy terms. Prom the populous southern 
districts of the division there is little or no emigration. Even in the 
sub-division of Moonshigunge in tho district of Dacca, with its popu¬ 
lation of 459,874 people in a tract of 44G miles, or 1,031 to the square 
mile, and without a single largo town, there is no movement of the 
people to tho more sparsely-inhabited parts. There is indeed a sponta¬ 
neous emigration reported from Sylhet to cultivate the waste lands of 
Cachar, but it is attributable to no want of prosperity or hai’dship of 
living in that district. On the contrary, the ryots of Sylhet axe 
extremely well-to-do and able to enjoy the luxuries of life far more than 
in most districts. On the whole it may fairly be said that the agricul¬ 
tural class of the inhabitants of Eastern Bengal ore in a condition of 
increasing comfort and independence. 
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Uiulor the term Eastern Bengal may also be inoluded the 

Cliittayonu division. The material 
" condition of the people of Chittagong 

is said to he very prosperous. The residents are mostly agriculturists, 
and even day-laborers, domestic servants, &o., have their patch of land, 
which is cultivated by themselves or theii’ families. That they are well 
off is manifested by their independence, and the fact that it is somet im es 
difficult to get labourers even at a fair rate of wages. 

The soil is productive, and yields an ample return to very little 
labour. Bamboos, canes, thatching grass, and firewood, are plentiful, 
and on unoccupied waste lauds may be hod for the cutting. Pro¬ 
visions are abundant and generally cheap. The neighbouring province 
of Arracan afPords a remunerative field for the surplus labour of the 
division, where coolies working can earn, it is said, as much as eight 
annas a day. The condition of the peojilo has oert,ainly improved of late 
years. The introduction of English piece-goods has made the price of 
their clothes cheaper, and they are now better able to pay for them. 
The houses which used to bo built of straw, bamboos, and reed on 
low marshy land, are now constructed on well-raised lands, and of better 
and more dmable materials. Tho number of utensils in domestic use 
is much larger than formerly, and there is much more comfort. The cost 
of living has increased, but tho people are better off. Nearly every one 
has on aero or so of land iu cultivation. 


The local officers, on the other hand, all report strongly of the 

poverty of the ryots in the Patna 
“ ■ division, and it is beyond doubt that 

the people there are really badly off. Late years have not been bad, 
and food has been comparatively cheap. But it is a good deal dearer 
than it formerly was, and tho wages of labour aro still very low. 
Except during the harvest and planting seasons, the rate of unskilled 
labour is only one and a half annas per divm. Although Gya and 
Shahabad have an apparent smaller population rate than elsewhere, 
they have so much of barren hill tracts that in the well-populated area 
they aro practically no doubt just as overcrowded as those districts 
which show a larger rate. In (rya it is said that the agricultural 
labourer is worse off than anywhere else in the division. Ho is gene¬ 
rally paid in grain and lives really from hand to mouth. Two or 
three seers of some coarse grain, representing a money value perhaps 
of 11 anna, suffice him to support life and enable him to work. With 
the boane work however close at hand, and two annas a day to be 
earned there, there is a brighter side to the question. The zemin¬ 
dars of this division, e.speeiully the smaller landholders, are stated 
to be oppressive on their tenants. On the larger estates tho system 
of farming out villages widely prevails—a system of profit upon profits, 
under which the cultivators sadly sufler. Happily emigration is a 
resource well known to, and in some degree practised by, the people. The 
emigration beyond seas is after all but a drop in the ocean, but there is 
much unregistered emigration within India. There is a periodic emigra¬ 
tion of labourers from the Sarun distiictwho goto Pumeah, Julpigoree, 
Eungpore, and CooriR Behar. It is notorious that all over the country 
syces, coolies, and men who go out to earn their bread, come in very 
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large numbers from the Behar districts, and espeoiallj Sorun. We 
may believe that if they are more and more pressed they will go in 
greater numbers to populate the colonies, &c., to which they already 
kuow the way. Many labourers got, it is stated, to the tea districts 
without ever being registered before the local Magistrates at all. 

There seems to be a good deal of dillbronce of opinion regarding 
. , the general condition of the people of 

the Bhaugulpore ^vision. In the 
Bhaugulporo and Monghyr districts the population is large and rents 
are high; wages, on the other hand, are low—certainly lower than in most 
districts in Bengal Proper—and very much lower than in the eastern dis¬ 
tricts. Food also is dearer than in tho.se latter. AVages have risen com¬ 
pared to former times; but so, it is stated, has the price of food. Still 
the people are for the most part a decidedly industrious people, quiet, 
simple, and careful. They seem to bo content in their small humble 
way. There is little or no emigration, the small number of emigrants 
reported being in great part inhabitants of other districts. What 
emigration does take place is confined to tho north-west corner of the 
division adjoining Tirhoot. In tho reports of the eastern districts it is 
not often said that labourers from Bhaugulporo come to seek for labour. 
The Magistrate of one district made inquiries during tho past cold 
weather into the condition of the ryot on tho frontier territory, and 
the result is discouraging, in that after very fairly weighing the 
respective advantages and dis-advantages of both, he comes to tho con¬ 
clusion that the condition of the Nepaul ryot is on the whole better 
than that of the British ryot. Although the smaller rent taken from 
the former by the Nepaulese tlovernmont is supjdoinentod by 
forced labour and tho purveyance system, on tho other hand the illegal 
cesses and exactions of zemiud.ars, middlemen, &c., and other vexa¬ 
tions, turn the scale against the British cultivator. In Punioah, how¬ 
ever, whore the population is much more sparse, it is probably a correct 
statement that the people are bettor off than elsewhere in the division. 
They sutler a good deal from fever and from the ravages of the river 
Koosee; but those who escape these evils aro perhaps in their means 
above the average of the ryots of these provinces. 

Tho people of the Southal Porgunnahs are a simple and impro¬ 
vident race. They had in tho past earned easily a poor living, and 
spent their little easily, so long as they had plenty of land, light rents, 
and little interference in their own jungly country. But since they 
have been invaded by grasping speculators and adveutmers, and the 
zemindars by these instruments have begim to levy heavy rents and 
exactions, the Sonthals havo felt distress. The account which is given 
by the Commissioner of tho working of the new regulation and new 
system is, however, decidedly satisfactory. The people are much in favour 
of the settlement, and the only alarms that have recently been reported 
are from the Sonthals outside the Porgunnahs, who not unnaturally 
agitate for the same advantages as have been accorded there. The 
Pahareas of the Bajmehal hills emigrate not uufreqnently to secure 
labour. These are tho savage Rajmohal hillmeu who were reclaimed 
from robbery, but were long notoriously idle ; and it is gratifying to 
kuow that they now take so much to labour. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor believes that nowhere have the rents of 
a peaceable, indastrious, and submissive population been more screwed 
than in the Bhaugulpore division. It was the same action of the 
zemindars that was lately leading to rebellion in the Sonthal PergunnaJhs. 
As regards particular zemindari estates, however, where the tenantry 
belong chiedy to low oastes, it is stated that they will leave an estate 
on the smallest provocation, and it is a comfort that the industrious 
poor are thus able to go off to another estate when exaction is carried 
to excess. A marked contrast to the condition of the zemindars’ ryots 
is afforded by the tenantry in the Government ryotwar tract of the 
Damin-i-koh. “ Whatever, ” says the Commissioner, “ may stir the 
minds of the Sonthal population generally, the residents in the Damiu 
are quiet and immoved. There is no oppression, no levying of cesses 
and abwabs, the rates of rent are low, and the ryots are well off.” 

In Orissa there is reason to believe that a change for the better 

is taking place. Vast sums of money 
have been spent in the country on 
irrigation works, and but a small proportion of this is carried away ; 
much of it does and must sink into the country. Labour is abundant 
and is paid for at remunerative rates. Trade has improved; 
exports and imports increased. A large number of people are better 
housed, clothed, and fed, and have more home comforts than formerly. 
The improvement has probably affected the mercantile classes more 
than the actual cultivators. Even, however, in remote villages a greater 
air of comfort may be observed,—a bettor thatch to the houses, 
and this in Orissa is one of the best signs of improvement, as it is 
about the first thing an Ooriah ryot does when he gets bis head 
above water. There are more shops in the towns and larger villages 
and sub-divisional stations, and the shops which fell to ruin during the 
famine are restored. At the same time the comparative well-doing 
of the people is somewhat alloyed by the extreme poverty of a large 
landless labouring class. The Collector of Balasore writes that he has 
known many oases where a family only ate food once in two days, 
and no member of the family had more than one garment. It is 
fortunate that there aro now ample facilities of emigration. The 
extraordinary increase of the passenger traffic between Calcutta and 
Orissa by sea is a most gratifying sign that the people aro more and 
more learning to help themselves. 

The condition of the Hindoo population of the Chota Nagpore 

^ „ division is said to be tolerable. There 

0 a agpore. more peaceable and loyal 

subjects in any part of Her Majesty’s Indian dominions than in these 
hill tracts. The disturbances and rebellions of former days have passed 
into oblivion. The Koles of Singbhoom, who but a few years back were 
a savage and barbarous population, are now a prosperous people, and 
their villages are described as often perfect pictures of comfort and 
prettiness. The ryots, for the most part occupancy men, are not at all 
dependent on the wealth of their landlords, who do nothing to 
improve their estates, and leave the ryots to improve their own holdings 
as best they can. The ryots’ condition has no doubt been improved; they 
have more movable property and more comforts than they had before. 
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but they declare with truth that if there be improvement, it is entirely 
owing to their own exertions j and it certainly does not arise from 
anything their landlords have done for them. On the other hand it 
must be admitted that although labour is abundant, wages are perhaps 
lower in Chpta Nagpore than almost in any other part of India, and 
have not risen in proportion to the increase in the price of the ordinary 
food staples. That the people are on the whole well off, is owing to 
their freedom from prejudice and local tics, and their industrious dis¬ 
position, which enables them to go forth from their own country to earn 
money by labour. The labourers of this division largely emigrate for 
employment. They pour into all parts of Bengal after their own 
harvest in December, and return with their modest earnings in May. 
The tea districts also are mainly recruited with ooolios from Chota 


Nagpore. 

There is one sad element in the condition of the people in the Chota 
Nagpore division. It is stated that in places, inKharakdea on the one 
side and in Palamow on the other, a system under which men and 
even whole families are hold as hereditary bondmen is still in full force. 
Colonel Dalton believes the system to be principally confined to Hindoo 
or Hindooised tracts, and that the poorer aborigines do not submit to 
such bondage. The Lieutenant-Governor trusts every exertion will 
bo made to gradually teach the humble people who submit to such a 
system that they have rights as other men. 

The concurrent testimony of all seems to show that as a rule 

the indigenous population of Assam is, 
judged by an Indian standard, very 
well off. “ The agriculturalisfs,” says the Deputy Commissioner of 
Nowgong, “ are really wonderfully well off.” “ Our ryots,” declares 
the Commissioner, “ are much bettor oft^ and much more independent, 
than any class of ryots in the permanently settled districts.” Labour 
is very well paid, food is not dear, and with great abundance of a pro¬ 
ductive soil, and a sparse population, the Assamese live in compa¬ 
rative comfort, without having to undergo severe toil. The Cacharoes 
are the cream of the population, and are a very fine race indeed. 

More than one opinion has been expressed that the indigenous 
population of Assam is not increasing, and this seems to be the general 
belief. 'ITie cause of this however, if it bo a fact, is not so apparent. 
There isno reason to suppose that the Assamesohavereachod the advanced 
stage of civilization in which prudence deters from marriage and checks 
population; and it seems to be the case that though much opium 
is consumed, the practice is not carried to such an excess as to have 
a very ruinous effect on the general population. Moreover, it does not 
appear that the open and cultivated parts of Assam ai*e specially 
unhealthy, or that the unhealthinoss of the country would account for 


a complete stagnation or retrogression in population. It has been 
remarked in the Census chapter of this report that the number of 
bhildren in Assam is largo. In this province, however, where there is 
a very good indigenous paid agency, and the system of annual settle¬ 
ments gives exceptional moans of a knowledge of the country and the 
people. Government should bo in possession of statistics fuller "and bettor 
than elsewhere; and the lieutenant-Governor will look both to a careful 
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working of the Bpecimen areas for vital statistics, as well as to the 
submission of good and careful returns for the districts generally, to 
obtain statistics of life whioli shall truly show the movements of the 
population and make clear whether it is really so little progressive as 
IS supposed. 

]3ut be that as it may, it cannot be expected that the spontaneous 
progress of population will bo particularly rapid, or tliat tlie small 
existing population will multiply so fast as to fill the country speedily. 
Sir George Campbell thoroughly recognizes that the groat want of Assam 
is population. It seems to be quite beyond doubt that the province once 
supported a much larger population than at present. The decadence is 
the result of anarchy and the want of protection against the many wild 
border tribes. A coinniencemont has been made towards giving that 
jirotoction which will soon be complete, and if wo can only tqieii 
sufficient channels for population to flow in to fill the vacuum, the 
]irovinco will unquestionably be developed into a most wealthy and 
]>roductivo one. Alroa<ly in some few cases the immigrants begin to 
form permanent Bengali villages, and it is to be hoped that this may 
increase. 

Still it is unfortunately the case that Assam is out off from the 
rest of India by long distances and ditficult routes. The districts of 
Eastern Bengal, to which it is nearest, are those in which labour is 
dearest and population most wanted to gather the rich Btai)les 
developing there ; and for immigration from the districts where the 
population more presses on the means of subsistence, we must have 
better moans of communication before we can expect that it will be 
free and voluntary to any largo extent. The Brahmaputra, the 
splendid river of Assam, is deficient in the means of navigation in an 
extreme degree, and boat traffic above Gowhatty is excessively scarce, 
while the steam service is very dilatory, and unhappily not unfrequently 
attended with great loss of life. What is undoubtedly most wanted 
is improved communication from tho western districts by road, railway, 
or improved steam services. 'I'his subject has been under the separate 
consideration of the Lieutenant-Govonior, who has issued special 
orders, with the approval of the Government of India, to promote 
the increasing traffic and commimication between Bengal and Behar 
and Assam. A Civil officer has already been appointed to inquire into 
the lines of traffic, and an Engineer officer to examine and survey the 
groimd. 
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GENERAL SYSTEM OF PUBLK.’ INSTRUCTION. 


The University of Calcutta is, strictly speaking, an imperial rather 
„ ,, than a provincial institution, oxeroisinsr 

Calcctta DSITBR8.TT. functious over the Punjab, the North- 

Western Provinces, Oudh, the Central Provinces, and British Burmah, 
as well as over Bengal; hut its seat is in Bengal, and the majority 
of its students belong to these provinces. 

The Calcutta University was constituted by an Act of the Legis- 
I,lature in 1857, and the preamble of 

that Act recited that the University 
was established “ for the better encouragement of Her Majesty's sub¬ 
jects * * * * in the pursuit of a regular and liberal course of educa¬ 
tion,” and “ for the purpose of ascertaining, by means of examination, 
the persons who have acquired proficiency in different branches of 
literature, science, and art, and of rewariling them by academical 
degrees.” The Calcutta University has no professors, or scholars, or 
colleges, or schools; its function is to examine and confer degrees. Its 
Fellows are for the most part Missionaries, Government servants, and 
others employed in education, or persons filling high Government posts 
in other departments; the Fellows form the Senate, and they elect six 
of their own number, who, with the Vice-Chancellor, form the Syndi¬ 
cate or governing body of the University. The four faculties (arts, law, 
medicine, and engineering) are usually represented in the Syndicate. 

Many of the “ middle ” schools, all the “ higher” schools, and all 
„ the colleges of Bengal, educate their 

pupils With a view to the University 
examinations and degrees, which latter enable students to enter the 
professions of law, medicine, and engineering, and also the higher 
branches of the Native Civil Service (executive and judicial). The 
success of a college or a school is judged very much by tho number of its 
students who pass the several University examinations. The Univer¬ 
sity prescribes tho languages, the science and other subjects, and even 
tho text-books for all those examinations. It thus dominates and 
guides the course of instruction in all Bengal colleges and schools 
except the very lowest. 

Tho several University examinations are the Entrance Examina- 

It. .„d degree. 

16 years; the hirst Arts Examination, 
open to all students who have attended for two years collegiate classes 
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in any college or high school affiliated to the University; the B.A. or 
De^e Examination, open to all students of four years’ standing in any 
affiliated institution, who may have passed the First Arts Examination ; 
and the M.A. or Honor Examination. For those examinations the 
prescribed subjects are— 

Entrance. 


Languages. 

Englisli, and one other In¬ 
dian lunguage, either an¬ 
cient or raodorn. Greek or 
Latin might be taken np 
as the second language. 


History and Geography. 

English and Indian, accord¬ 
ing to certain text-books. 


First Arts, 


Mathematics. 

Simple Arithmetic. 

Algebra below quadratic 
equations. 

Four books of Euclid. 


Languages. 

English, and either 
Greek, Latin, Sans¬ 
krit, Hebrew, or 
Arabic. 

In December 1871, 
Persian was also 
made an alternative 
subject. 


History. 

Ancient History 
and Geography, 


Mathematics. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra, 

Euclid. 

Plane Trigonometry. 
Elementary Statics 
and Dynamics. 


Psychology and 
Logic. 

According to cer¬ 
tain text-books. 


In March 1872 it was decided that students for the First Arts Ex¬ 
amination might take up “ the Chemistry of the Metalloids” instead of 
Psychology. 

B.A. Examination. 


Languages as History of India Mathematics, 
in the First down to 1835; of Mechanics, 

Arts Course. Greece and Home, and Astro- 

nnd of the Jews, nomy. 
according to cer¬ 
tain text-books. 


Moral Philosophy 
and Metaphysics, 
according to cer¬ 
tain text-books. 


App1ie<l Mathe¬ 
matics, or Op¬ 
tics, or Che¬ 
mistry, or Zoo¬ 
logy ond Phy¬ 
siology, or Geo¬ 
logy and Phy¬ 
sical Geogra- 
phy. 


In April 1872 tho University laid down certain alternative courses 
for tho B.A. Examination which wDl enable candidates to take up 
Physical Geography and a Physical Science subject instead of Moral 
Philosophy and Metaphysics. 


Under the head of “ special colleges and schools” come the Medical 

Srncixn Coixnona ^»n Schools. 

the Mahomedan Madrissas at 
Hooghly and Calcutta, the School of Arts and Design at Calcutta, and 
Artisan Schools in different parts of the country. 

The Medical College educates native medical practitioners of diffor- 
Medic.1 College. ■ pnt grades for the pubUo service, and 

it also camos private medical students 
through the coursotf^equired for the several examinations and degrees 
in medicine provided by the University. 
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Mcdicul degree! eud exemiuetione. 


Tho medical examinations and degrees 
proscribed by the University are:— 


first Licentiate of Mediciixe 


Second Licontiaie of Medicine 


The Deforce of Firttt and Second) 
liuchclor of Medicine . i 

The Degree of M.I). 


^open to all candidates who, after pasi^ing the University 
Entrance Examination* study medicine for three years* and 
attend prescribed courses of IcHiturcs in Anatomy, Materia 
Mcdica* CMiemibtry, Ilotany, and I'liysiology; tbo candidates 
must also have aueuded tho dissecting room for three winter 
ossions. 

open to all candidates who, after passing the First Licentiate 
ion* study iinshcitie for two years* attend piocribed 
lectures, and complete aspecitiod routiue of hospital 

is conferred af or examinations, open to all who, after passing 
tlie TTnivorsity First Examination, g» through the conrso ro* 
q^uirod for a First ond Second Licentiate, and piiss eaumina* 
turn in Coinpurativo Anatomy and Zoology. 

< is conf<*rn*d on Second llneholors of Mo tioine who, aftor a 
X prescribed course of practict*, patiN a sf)oeiul eximiinultuii. 


i 

^ open to all can< 
) Exaniinaiion, 
1 coursi's of lecti 
V. practice. 


Any student who passes 


Medical graduates 
public smvice. 


employed in the 


the Second Lieontiato Examination 
is qualified for tlie public service in the 
grade of Sub-Assistant Surgeon. But 
tbo great majority oftliostudonlsin the 
Medical College are youtlis or men who have never passed the Uni¬ 
versity Entrance E.xamination, and therefore are not eligible for any of 
the University degrees in inedusine. Some of tho students are taught 
their profession through tho modium of Bengali; and a throe years’ 
course of study in Materia Mediea, Anatomy, Surgery, Chemistry, 
Medicine, Midwifery and Medical Jimisjuudonce, together with attend¬ 
ance at the hospital aud dissecting-room, entitles students to ajtpeor at 
, V „ the Einal Examiuation. Successful 

candidauis at tins examination receive 
oertificotos as Native Doctors or Hospital Assistaut.'i, and aro qualified 
for tho iude]Jondent practice of medicine, or for tho public service. 

Native Doctors are employed in tho public serviee, or in charitable 
dispeusarios established or aided by Government, but very many 
more passed students of the Medical College settle down to private 
praotioo in Bengal towns aud villages. 

The “ Law” Oolioges consist of classes wherein lectures on ludim 

Law aro delivered to under-graduates 
of tbo several Govemmout oolioges in 
Bengal. Law, or it may be said the oit of ludiaislitigation, is the 

only study in Bengal whicli in any 
aw legrecs. Supports itself. Tho University 

has heretofore grauted- 

, . fi: (to anv stiirtaiit whti, Imviiix puswd tho Kntraucc Examination, 

A dejftoo of Lioenliate of Law ... J „.,’„„uiat,od clloffo for fh.w yoara. 


Law CoIlc^gcB. 


A degree of Bachelor of Law 
A degree of Honor in Law 
A degree of Doctor of Law 


to any eiudimt wli.> puasee the B.A. Exaiuinalioii and studies 
law for iir tea^i (wo ycutH after taking hia degree, and tor one 
your befoi'e taking his dogreo 

I to any B.icbuUtv or Licviiliuto of law who pasHos a prescribed 


■i 


examination. 


I to any Bachelor of Law who, after taking an Honor degree, 
... < writes a special essay to bo approved by the President of the 
(, Faculty of Law. 

The degree of Licentiate in Law will not bo granted to any one 
who did not begin to study law before the Ist January 1871 ; the 


r 
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conferment of this degree will therefore very shortly cease. The great 
majority of law students do not attempt to gain University degi-ees. 
A very great many students who obtain no University degree in law, 
however, take to the lower branches of the legal profession. The 
present rules require of oandidatos for plcaderships a certain number 
of years’ attendqnoe at Law Colleges, and do not insist upon candidates 
possessing a University degree in law. 

Another most important special College, which has not hitherto 
. „ . . „ „ attracted nearly so many students os 

CmIEng..eeru.g College. J Modiciue, is the Civd 

Engineering College. The subjects taught are Surveying, Drawing, 
Civil Engineering in all its branches. Mathematics, and the Use of 
Materials, as well as Chemistry and Physical Geography. Ordinarily, 
students do not join the Civil Engineering College until they have 
, passed the University Entrance 

t. . egrees. Examination; youths who have not 

passed the Entrance Examination are, however, admissible on payment 
of a special fee. The degrees in Engineering conferred by the 
University aro- 

open to ovory Htuileiit of tlio (HtH Engineering Collnge who 
romi letes thu three yciirs’ course anil pnaseti the final erninin- 
at ion- 


Licentiate of Engineering 




Baclielor of Engineerini;. 


( open to at\y Licrntiatn who has passed the First Arts Exaniiu> 
' i aiioii of the Univorsiiy. 


l)i*g:rcc of Honor in En^jinooring 

and Degroe of Master of Kngi* Mo Licentiates or Bachelors who puss a spcciol oxamination. 
ncoring. j 


At the end of each of the tliree years of the Civil Engineering 
College course an examination is hold, and students who succood at 
those examinations receive ceiiifioates of qualification for employment in 
the Public Works Dejiartment. A student who completes one year’s 
course and passes the final examination, gets a certificate as Sub- 
Overseor, while a student who passes the second year’s course and 
examination obtains a certificate as Overseer. Students who obtain a 
Licentiate’s certificate are, after a short probation, eligible for the 
grade of Assistant Engineer. In tho educational chapter of the report 
for 1872-73, it will he found that the number of students at tlie Civil 
Engineering College has now more than doubled during tho last twelve 
months. It may be hoped that the ai-t and profession of Engineering 
will in time he popular among Bengal students. 

Tho several branches of the Public Works Department have 

hitherto been able to provide employ- 
nerw'*' * mont for all, or nearly all, tho students 

who pass tho several Civil Engineering 
Examinations and adopt Engineering as a profession. 


The Calcutta School of Art became a Government Institution in 

tho year 1864. No examination of any 
kind is required of candidates for admis- 
and none of tho pupils possess any knowledge of art before they 

K i tho school. "The subjects taught are drawing, wood-engraving, 
ography, i)]aster-oasting, and decorative oi-t of all kinds. 


School of Art. 


Bion, 
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Among “ special ” schools and colleges aro ranked the Sanskrit 
o . ,,,, College at Calcutta and the two Maho- 

aii« It u cge. medan Madrissas at Calcutta and 

Hooghly. These two Madrissas were originally established as places 
,,, ^ ,. for the education of Mahomedans in 

“ ““ “ '* Arabic, Persian, and Mahomedan law. 

The Calcutta Madrissa was founded by WaiTen Hastings; the 
Hooghly Madrissa is attached to the Hooghly College, which is sup- 
„ ported entirely by oollege fees and by 

oogiy lunsaa. bcqviest of a Mahtmiodan named 

Mahomed Mohsiii, who left a largo lauded estate for religious and 
charitable purposes. 


Three now Madrissas are now' being organised at the chief centres of 
Mahomedan population. A description of those institutions, and of the 
funds from which their cost is mot, will bo found in tlie chapter which 
relates to the educational events of the year under report. 

Artizan schools have recently been established at Dacca, at 
. , , lluidwan, at Dehreo on the Soane 

Artizim fichouls. i j. • t i • i 

luver, and at Darjeeling, and aro aided 
by Government. The income of tho Williamson bequest, about 
Es. 4,t)00 a year, has boon allotted for artizan classes either at schools 
or in workshops in Assam, and for surveying and mensuration classes 
in the Anglo-voruaoulur schools in that province. 

Tliere aro in Bengal three classes of normal schools, namely, liigher 
„ , , , class, lower class, and female. There 

are nine Government higher class, and 
nineteen Government lower edass nonnal schools. Tho number of 
aided normal schools for boys is tliii-teen, and the number of aided 
female normal schools is two. 


Vernacular only is taught at all normal schools; English instruction 
is excluded, because tho object of the normal schools was to train up 
teachers for vernacular and primary schools, and it was feared that 
young men W'ho had received a fair education and had loanit Englisli 
would not bo content with mastorships in primary schools. The subjects 
taught at normal schools aro arithmotio, composition, history, and 
geography, geometry and algebra, mathematics, surveying, natural 
philosophy and science, and the art of teaching. All these subjects are 
taught through the vernacular. Barely half of the youths who enter 
our normal schools go through the whole coui’se and gain a final certi¬ 
ficate ; many pupils, how'cvor, who leave tho normal schools and take 
masterships before they complete the full course derive much benefit from 
their normal school training. In the chapter relating to the current 
year will be found an account of the measures recently taken to establish 
a first class normal school in every division (Commissionorship) and a 
lower class normal school in onch district, for training primary school¬ 
masters. For pi-imary schooliuasters the course will extend over one 
year; for a middle class teacher’s certificate the course will be two 
years. 
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Fsmalo normsl schools. 


The aided normal schools tare maintained by missionary bodies, 
with a view of training up teachers for their rural schools. At some of 
. , , these institutions youths of aboriginal 

mmcnary normal «hools. OoTOOnS, Khasis, 

and Sonthals, are trained for village schoolmosterships among people 
of their own race and tongue. These normal schools are very economi¬ 
cally managed, and without them successful village schools among 
aboriginal races would he a very difficult matter. 

Government female normal schools wox’o established at Calcutta 

and at Dacca. They were very costly, 
and did not succeed in attracting many 
pupils of a class which would make efficient schoolmistresses. It was, 
therefore, after very full experiment and careful consideration, decided 
to close those Government female normal schools, and to devote such 
funds as were available to aiding normal schools under a native manage¬ 
ment. In this way two considerable grants of Its. 2,000 each per annum 
have already been made in aid of female normal schools in Calcutta. 
A grant of Ils. 3,000 a year had been promised some years ago to a 
female normal school in Enjsh.ahj'c, to which Rs. 1,500 a year are 
contributed by the Rojjah of Nattore of the Rajshahye district. An 
English schoolmistress has charge of the school, which as yet has veiy 
few pupils, and is not in a very flourishing condition. The private 
normal schools for women in Calcutta have not been long in existence. 
The great majority of girls’ schools ai’o in the Central and Western 
, . , districts of Bengal Proper, and c.spoci- 

im Rc (Kis. town of Calcutta. I'here 

are a few girls’ schools in tho Dacca district, but over the rest of 
the country there are hardly any girls’ schools at all. Very many of the 
aided girls’ schools arc maintained by dilferent missionary bodies. The 
education imparted in most girls’ schools is of the simidest possible 
kind. Educated Bengalees of the upper and middle clusses aro now 
beginning to educate their’ daughters, and to seek for educated girls as 
brides for their sons. But for girls of this class, homo or zenana teaching 
seems to bo preferred to girls’ schools. Homo teaching of girls is to 
some extent practised outside Calcutta, but if Calcutta and a few large 
towns in Bengal bo oxcepted, nearly all tho efficient girls’ schools are 
in the hands of the missionaries. A few little girls often attend the 
village patshalas and sit at tho gooroomahashoy’s (village dominie’s) 
just to learn a little reading and writing with their brothers; but as a 
general rule it may be said that outside Calcutta, Dacca, and some few 
other towns in Central and ‘Western Bengal, there aro no girls’ schools, 
and there is at present no demand for the education of girls or of women. 


COLLKOKS. 


There ore eleven Government colleges in Bengal for general 

education, five aided colleges, and two 
unaided colleges. Some of these are 
called “ High Schools,” but for purposes of classification any insti¬ 
tution which educates boys after they havo become undergraduates of 
the Calcutta University is here reckoned as a college. The aided colleges 
are all kept up by missionary sbeietios. Some colleges ore first class, 
teaching up to the degree of Bachelor of Arts; others are second, 
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teaching only up to the First Arts Examination. The following is a 
list of the colleges, &c., in Dongal, with the number of students accord¬ 
ing to the latest returns:— 


GOTBBHMiHT ISSTITUXtOHS. 

AIDED IhBTITOTIOBS. 

Arts Collsfies and High 
Schools. 

No of piipiis 
on 3lht sMarch 
1873. 

iris ColU'jrca. 

j 

No. of pupils 
on Slsl March 
187.3. 

}it Clou Colleges. 





Presidency Collogo . 

38S 

Kreo Cburcli College' 

. 

108 

Hoogbly „ . 

12U 

General As<«oinhly ,, 

a 5 

74 

Dacca „ . 

V2i 

Cathedral Misgion ,, 

g 1 

74 

Patna „ . 

»7 

Sr. Xavior’s „ 

•<'3 

31 



Lon. Miss, Hoc. f, 


18 

Class ColhgeSo 





Sanskrit Tollege . 

26 

UnAIDSD IVHTtTOTlOIfS. 

Erishnoghur „ . 

62 




Bcrhauipors „ . 

21 

The Martiuiore, Cnlcutla. 




Seramporo College. 



Sigh Schools. 





Cuttack High School. 

14 




Midnapore „ . 

12 




Guwhatry „ . 

4 




Uamporc Ileauleah* . 


• 




At each first class oollogo there are four professors, besides professors 
of special subjects; at the second class colleges there are two professors. 

The tuition fee payable at colleges is Its. 13 a mouth at the 
Presidenoy College, and Its 5 at colleges in the interior of Bengal. 
The policy of Government during the last two years has been to 
increase considerably the staff of professors and teachers competent to 
give instruction in natural and physical science, and to promote, by 
special soholarshii>s, the study of these branches of learning. Already 
those measures are bearing fruit in a largo increase to the number of 
students electing for the science com-se at the University Examinations. 


Of the schools spread all over the country, the higher class English 
^ schools are those which educate up to 

Hioasa SCHOOL. ^ Btandard of the University En¬ 

trance Examination. They are attended for the most part by the sons 
of oomparatively well-to-do people, who can afford to pay monthly foes 
ranging from Be. 1 to Bs. 2-8 per month, and reaching even to Bs. 4 or 
5 in some of the Calcutta schools.' Most of the boys at these higher 
schools intend, if their parents can afford it, to prosecute their English 
studies until they become fit for tiovemment employment, for the 
Medical College, or for the profession of advocate, pleader, or law agent. 
English, the Vernacular, and one of the older oriental languages, 
usually Sanskrit, are taught at all the higher schools. There is one 
Government school of this class at the head-quarters of each district, 
and one attached to every college. 


* OpeuoJ on the 1st April 1S73. 
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Among “ middle schools” are ranked all the English schools -vhioh 

,, „ do not train up to the University 

Middle Schools. ajjj a- 

iiintranoe standard, and a certain num- 


her of vernacular schools which teach more subjects than are included 
in the primary school course. The “ middle schools” include all, or 
nearly all, the Anglo-vernacular schools established and managed by 
native committees. In about one-third of these Government middle 


schools English as well as the vernacular is taught. Of all schools 
in Bengal those middle schools receive most support from the people 
themselves. The great majority of the middle schools are in the 
Western, Central, and Eastern districts. 

The Government of Bengal first directed its attention to primary 

education eleven or twelve years ago, 
rimnry ms ruction. ^ system was begun of instituting 

or aiding village patshalas at a cost of Ils. 15 for each patshala. A 
second system of what were called circle schools was also tried, whereby 
four patshalas were formed into one circle, over which was placed a 
trained teacher, whoso business it was to visit and teach at each patshala 
in turn, and to direct the teaching of the indigenous schoolmasters, 
lieocntly, however, the scheme has been much modified and extended. 
A plan for systematically establishing Government primary schools into 
all districts, and of localizing their administration, has been framed, 
and a total Government grant amounting to Its. 0,y(),{)0i) a year is now 
allotted for primary education. 


Indigenous schools are of two kinds, namely, patslialas or ordinary 

village schools, where the vernacular of 
NBioEsous OHOOI.8. district, whether it be Bengalee, 

Hindee, Ooriya, or Assamese, is taught; and muktabs or Mahomedan 
village schools, where the Jioran is taught. In one or two Bengal dis¬ 
tricts there exist a certain number of Sanskrit schools called “ tdls,” in 
each of which a few men are trained iu Sanskrit and in the sacred writ¬ 
ings of the Hindoos. In patshalas, and in a few muktabs, reading and 
writing the running hand of the country, elementary arithmetic, and 
bazaai' accouut-keeping, are taught. The teacher of these indigenous 
village schools is generally a villager who knows nothing beyond read¬ 
ing, writing, and ciphering; but he teaches these to the school-boys well 
enough after the native fashion. Sometimes a village school is nothing 
more than a group of five or six boys, who collect for two or throe hours 
a day at the village shop, and get a little elementaiy instruction from 
the half-educated shopkeeper. Muktabs, or Mahomedan schools, are 
often held in mosques or in the house of some comparatively wetdthy 
Mahomedan villager, who can afford to keep a moulvio and to 
let his neighbours’ sons come and learn with his children. The master 
of a village school gets what foes he can in money or in rice from the 
little boys and girls who attend his school; rich parents may pay tliree 
or four annas a month, or oven more : but an ordinary village school¬ 
master probably does not earn more than Bs. 5 a month. The 
number of boys attondihg a village school varies of course with the size 
of the village : in a small vUlago the patshala may contain 10 or 12 boys 
and girls, while in large towns indigenous patshalas of the same typo 
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may have about 60 or 60 boys on tbeu- rolls. Tlie attendance at 
patsbaJas is not very regular, but still the boys at those village schools 
do undoubtedly acquire enough knowledge of reading, writing, and 
aritluuotic to be very useful to them in the ordinoj'y affairs of them 
lives. Perhaps 16 to 20 boys would be a fidl average attendance for 
indigenous Aollage schools all over the country. 

„ lleviscd scholarshii) rules have re- 

CUOI.AUBHIPS. cently been issued, whereby— 

410 primary school scholarships of Its. 8 a month, tenable for two 
years, are allotted to the several districsts of Bengal; 

Its. 60,000 have been distributed to the (htfercut districts, to be 
devoted, a8 the Distriet (lommittc'os may deeide, to consti¬ 
tuting cither minor scholarships of Its. 5 a month, tenable 
for two years for EngKsh schools, or vernacular scholarships 
of Its. 4 a month, tenable for four years, for vernacular 
schools; 

160 jimior scholarships am allotted to the seveml divisions 
((lommissioncrsliips); 

50 senior scholarships are allotted to the several divisions and 
districts which contain colleges. 

For the encouragement of physitial and practical science it has 
been provided that papers in idiysical geography, botany, physical 
science and sun'eying, should bo set at the vcmncnlar and minor 
Scholarship examinations; that not less than one-half the junior 
sdiolarships of eaf:h district must bo held by boys who had qualified at 
a jueviouB examination in physical geography, drawing, and survoydng; 
and that not less than half the senior seholarBhi]>-holders must choose 
the alternative science course instoiul of the arts comso laid down by 
the University for candidates for the dogiee of B.A. 

The total cost of all these scholaishijis is— 


Primary schclarships 

Minor and vernacular schclarsliips 

Junior scholarships 

Senior do. 


29.620 

60,000 

40,800 

25,200 


1,01,520 


Hitherto there had been no scholoi-sliips for the lowest clitss 
of schools. Scholarships have now been assigned to encourage the 
primary schools and to enable a few selected boys to pi-osooute their 
studies in schools of the next higher gratlo or middle class schools. 
The minor and vernacular scholarships me tenable for two or four 
years. Two years have been allowed for boy-s who have received an 
English education and take the scholaiehips to qualify for the Entrance 
standard, while for boys coming from imrely vernacular schools four 
years are allowed. For the higher schools the jrmior college scholar¬ 
ships are given in large numbers. These are tenable for two years, and 
emude clever youths from the schools established in every part of the 
country to follow the various (sourses in literature, science, art, and 

u 
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special Civil Service subjects or to !the first Arts exojniuation, or to 
oorresponding standard in other subjects. Finally, for the successful 
students up to this latter point, the senior scholarships provide the 
means of prosecuting higher studies for two years more, and attaining 
the highest acquirements and degrees. There ai’e also a number of 
special scholarships for students of medicine, engineering, art, Sanskrit, 
and Arabic, and a few privately-endowed scholarships. 


Much attention has recently boon paid to phjrsical soienco and 
„ . . V • I. , • physical teaching m Bengal. The 

® present Ijieutenant-brovemor is con- 

vinced that there is too much instruction in languages and too little 
teaching of practical arts and sciences imparted under the old educa¬ 
tional system, and in this view has effected arrangements under which 
what is called technical education has been to a considerable extent 


carried out. It was felt that the study of litemturo and mental philo¬ 
sophy at our schools and colleges had, if anything, been overdone, and 
that it was absolutely necessary to provide for the rising generation of 
students some training in more practical subjects. In these provinces, 
for instance, where so large a juoportion of the population is directly 
interested in land or agrieidturo, it was obvious that the urgent need of 
men duly qualified in land surveying, both for the public service and 
their own private work, should not be allowed to remain unsatisfied. 
The study of physical geography—comprehending in this term an ele¬ 
mentary and popular knowledge of the globe and of the things that grow 
or creatures that Hvo upon it, such as is now taught under this designation 
in many European schools—^was also completely non-existent, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor has thought it very desirable to introduce physical 
geography in this wide sense into our schools generally, as a first instal¬ 
ment of popular science. 


At the same time the University has recently adopted an altema- 
tivo course of study, which to a certain extent substitutes physical 
geography, applied mathematics, chemistry, and natural science, for 
classical languages, mental philosophy, and the higher brnnohes of pure 
mathematics, and it was desirable that Government should keep up 
with the University measures and provide facilities for learning the 
course which might bo laid down for the subjects of physical and 
practical science. 


Under those cimimstancos Sir George Campbell has succeeded in 
securing from England, through the Secretary of State, the services of 
two accomplishod Brofossors, the one a professor of vegetable physiology 
and botany, and the other of agricidtural chemistry, and these gentle¬ 
men have entered on their duties in the Educationid Department during 
the course of the past year. Teachers of chemistry and other sciences 
Imve boon supplied to several of the colleges. Arrangements have 
also been completed for attaching teachers of drawing, physical geogra¬ 
phy, and the use of engineering materials, and surveying, to many of 
the principal Government schools which had previously confined them¬ 
selves to a course of training principally linguistic. Special rewards 
have been offered to induce masters at district schools to qualify as 
survey and science teachers. 
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The liberality of His Higlmess the Maharajah of Vizianagrom 
o . has placed at the disiiosal of the &ov- 

8u.cnt.flc and tccbn.cal ccholarrfnpc. 

a year to be spent on soholarships for the enoouragement of physical 
or practical science, and this grant has, with the Maharajah’s consent, 
been devoted to the establishment of ton annual scholarships of Es. 7-8 
a month each for proficiency in physical science or surveying. The 
measures that have been ^opted to encourage practical science by 
making it a necossaiy subject at the different scholarship examinations 
have already lM»n described. 

In the body of the present annuo] report it is explained that 
„ . , annual examinations have been insti- 

Cml Service classes. .cj 

tutod at which young men oi eduoa- 
tion may prove their fitness for executive and other appointments in 
the native civil service. The regular preliminary course of instniction 
which is now insisted on and comes into force with the new year is also 
desfsribed. Civil service classes have been opened at the Hooghly and 
rresideney, Patna and Dacca Colleges. 

With a view of inducing Bengali students to cultivate their 
„ physical iiowers, gymnasia have been 

^ opetiod at sovoral Bchools and colleges m 

Bengal, espfKually in the colleges which maintain a cinl stavico class, 
and gymnastics, riding, and walJdng, are actively practised by the students 
with fair success. The natives of Bengal have been found to distin- 
^sh themselves o8|)ocially in gymmistic exercises, and it is confidently 
hoped that the result of judicious encouragement in this direction will 
do much to remove from Bengali students the reproach of unmonli- 
ness which has sometimes been cast against them, and counteract the 
effect which excessive and unremitting study certainly produces. At 
present it may bo said that a very satisfactory progress nos boon mode 
m this direction. 


The rules under which grants are made to private persons 

and bodies in aid of the schools they 
oibaki-ik.aideui.b 8. may establish are a very important 

feature in tlio Bengal system of edu¬ 
cation. Most of the middle schools, and a groat many of tlio higher 
schools in Bengal Proper, are maintained imder this system; a few 
colleges also, established by different Missionary bodies, are largely 
aided with Government funds under these rules. As yet tho aided 
school system has not flourished in Behar, Orissa, Assam, or the out- 

a parts of Bengal, and tho system has moreover been found pnic- 
y inapplicable to the extension of primary schools. 

The grant-in-aid system is worked thus: Wliatover sum of money 
tlie Government can afford (at present the amount is Its. 5,20,000 a 
year) is distributed to tho different districts of Bengal, with reference 
to their population, their educational advancement, and the number of 
aided schools already existing within their limits. This allotment is 
at the disposal of the District Gommittoo, who make it go as far as 
they can by making small grants to schools which come within the 
rules. A normal school, or a technical school, or a girls* school, 
may receive a siiecial grant amounting to more than the total of its 
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private inoome; but no other school can have a grant-in-aid exceeding 
the amount of its jirivate inoome from fees, subscriptions, and endow¬ 
ments. A middle scihool may, on its first establishment, have a grant 
equal to its private income; while a higher school grant may amount 
to two-thirds of its i)rivate income, llliush grant holds good for five 
years, and is open to revision, reduction or withdrawal at the close of 
that period. Aided schools are obliged to render accounts every 
second month, to levy some small school fee, to permit inspection by 
Government officers, to p.ay their teachers regularly, and generally to 
conform to such simple rules ns may from time to time be issued. Any 
failure to (tomply with the itdes, or any diminution of the private 
incomo, renders an ui<led school liable to a reduction (temjiorary or 
permanent) of its grant. In the more advanced districts near Calcutta 
and DaeciO, the Ml grant-in-aid allowed by the rales is rarely given; 
and on the completion of the five years for which a grant is made, it 
is usual to renew the Government aid at a lower rate, and thus to set 


free funds for the aid of now schools in the siune neighbourhood. As 
yet (187;i) schools which used to be aided can flourish without Govom- 
nieut support only in Calcutia, Howrah, Diuica, parts of Hooghly, 
Kishnaghur, and such like centres of the educated population. But it 
is hoped that in the (ioiirse of years higher and middle schools in all 
the more advanced districts may become independent of Govenmient 
aid, that municipal hinds will do what may be necessai’y to help new 
schools in the lai'gcr towns, and that the grant-in-aid allotment (whush, 
though limger than it over was before, is luiliaimily very insufficient 
for the great population of Bengal) may be available for promoting now 
schools in biuikwoi’d parts of the coiuitry. 

Tho directing and inspecting agency of the Educational Depart- 
„ , . meut consists of a Director, six In- 

peetors, and a large number oi Deputy 
Inspectors ; the cost of this organusaiiou used to bo about Its. 3,00,()0() 
per annum; but with tho extension of primary schools tho subordinate 
inspecting agency has been incrcjised. The Iu8i)eotor8 of Schools and 
their suborduiates are allowed to devote their time completely to the 
work of inHj)e(!ting schools, wliile the local administration of the educa¬ 
tional funds, the establishment of new schools, the ap])oiutment of 
masters, and the (sxf<ui8ion of education generally, is in the hands of 
District Offbiors and District Committees, assisted and advised by tho 


departmental offi(!crs. 

The following re-arrangcuient of the educational circles has recently 
been carried into effect:— 


Kdvcatiomal 


Western eircle t<» enmeidr with ... ... : 

Prosulnu'y cin'lu ditto ... ... i 

cirole ditto ... ... i 

EuHt Hetifca) uircle ditto 

liehar circle diit^ 

Asitam ci.'clu ditto ... I 


AdiuiniNtrutive diviMioii. lluad^quarter. 


Bimtwan and Orissa ... 

1^‘Kidency and (-hota Nngiiore... Oaloutta. 

lUjsimh.vo ... Ik^rliamiioro. 

Daccannd (•liittn^onK ... Dacca. 

I’atnaiind ItlmnKidts>re ... Potna. 

AMKamand Couch lUhar ... I (luwhatty. 
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One Dieputy Inspector is attached to each distriot, except the 
districts of Assam, including Goalparah and the Garo and Khasi 
Hills. Special arrangements have also been made for the Sonthal Per- 
gunnahs, for the Chittagong Hill Tracts, for Singbhoom, and for any 
other wild and peculiarly situated districts. The subordinate Deputy 
Iiispectors ore posted to sub-divisions, vriien this cam be done con¬ 
veniently. A class of Sub-Deputy Inspectors, men on Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 
per mensem, has been appointed to circulate among and inspect the 
patshalas; one such Deputy Inspector is attached to every considerable 
sub-division of a district. 


Tlie Deputy luspoctors of each district aro under the authority 
^,., „ " of the Magistnito and Collector. 

" In each distriot a district school com¬ 


mittee of residents in all parts of the distriot has been appointed. 
Tlie Commissioner exercises a general supervision and control over the 
committees, and, if present, presides at the meetings of the committee. 
The Magistrate and Collector is Vice-President, and takes the chair 
when the Commissioner is not present, delegating this duty to any other 
member acceptable to the committee generally when he is not present 
himself. The Inspector of the circle is cx-officio a member of all com¬ 
mittees. The Vice-President is the active head of the Oommittoo, and 
carries on the duties thimugh the Deputy Inspectors and the Secretary, 
subject to the resolutions of the committoo. The head-master of the 


Government school or other educational officer selected is Secretary to 
tlie committee. TIio Deputy or Sub-Deputy Inspectors of sul^divisions 
arc placed under the sub-divisional officers. 

All ordinary Qovornmeut schools are under the management and 

supervision of the committee. The 
Government allot a certom sum for 


grants-in-aid to each district, distinguishing the allotment for middle 
and higher education and that for primaiy education. Grants for 
aided schools of the former class ore made on the recommendation of 


the committee, the opinion of the Inspector being required in each case; 
while the sums devoted to primary education aro allotted by the Magis¬ 
trate and Collector with the advice of the oommittoo. In regard, 
however, to the higher and middle schools classed as aided, the distriot 
committees having assigned the grants have no authority to interfere 
with the local committees or other managers of these schools. The 
inspecting officer sees that the conditions of the grants are complied 
witli, but subject to these conditions the local management of aided 
schools is as unfettered as TOssible. 

In all distrifits of the Bengal province, where aided schools of the 
higher and middle classes abound, the inspection aud control of any or 
all such schools may, with the Ccanmissionor’s consent, be loft in the 
hands of the Circle Inspector. The training or normal schools aro 
under the Magistrate, noting with the advice of the committee. All 
colleges educating up to the B.A. standard ore independent of the 
Distriot Committees. 


The Inspectors in the Education Department now occupy towards 
tho local authorities much the same position that Government Inspec¬ 
tors of Education, Police, and other departments occupy in England. 
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They oro the agents of the Government, to whom the Government looks 
to see that the loeol authorities fulfil the conditions on which grants ore 
mode to them; that the schoolmasters are efficient; that schools axe 
well managed; that pupils are well taught; that the accounts ore 
reliable and correct; fliat instruction is conducted in accordance 
with the general rules laid down; and that scholarships and rewards are 
fairly given. 

The Director-General of Public Instruction is the medium of 
communication between the local and inspecting authorities and the 
Government, the advisor of the Government in educational matters, 
the condenser and compiler of statistical information, and the organ 
of the views of Government. 

PEIMAny EDUCATION. 

The primary school system recently instituted' is so important that 
a more full account of it has been reserved and will now be given. 

In past times the village school was probably ono of the institu- 
, ... , , ,,, , tions of every large village or rural 

® seli-govemmg commune m ISengal. 

But for many years, perhaps for centuries, this village school (or pnt- 
shala as it is called) has received scanty support &om the people, 
and none at all from tho Government. Mr. Adams framed, many 

f roars ago, an estimate of the number of indigenous village schools 
10 thought there might bo in Bengal; but from Mr. Adams’ time 
down to 1872 no attempt was made, so far as we can trace, to 
ascertain tho number or tho calibre of tho indigenous schools of 
Bengal. At tho census some 13,500 indigenous schools wore returned 
ns actually coimted; for some districts the return of schools was not 
made, and subsequent inquiries have induced tho lieutenant-Govemor 

to boliovo that there are probably at 
n recen imes. 18,000 indigenous schools in the 

jirovinces of Bengal. Primary schools under missionary organization 
are mostly confined to the highland and aboriginal tribes, among whom 
Ghi-istian Missionaries have laboured with much zeal and success. 

Indigenous schools are moat abundant in tho secluded and, in some 
respects, backward jirovince of Orissa, where there is more than one pat- 
shala to every threo viUagos or town^ps; they axe fairly numerous in 
Western and Central Bengal, but village schools are rare in Bohar and 
Easteni Bengid, and tho returns show only one school to every fifty or 
sixty villages in some districts. Some officers who know tho country best 
boliovo that there ore in Bengal many more places for teaching children 
than the census returns show. But so far as we have boon able to effect 
a census of the people who could read and write in the town and 
suburbs of Calcutta and of tracts in the metropolitan districts, the 
educational destitution of tho countiy is most lamentable. In a large tract 
near Calcutta only 2i per cent, of tho poimlation could road and write. 
The need for rural schools in Bengal attracted the attention of the 

,,, ., ,... , Home authorities, and in their eduoa* 

Orto of the Court of D.roct«rs. ^ 

Court of Directors wroto; “ Very little has hitherto been done in Bengal 
for the education of the mass of tho people • » * • 
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the attention of the Government of Bengal should be seriously directed 
to the consideration of some plan for the encouragement of indigenous 
schools and for the education of the lower classes,” This injunction has 
since been frequently repeated by the Government of India and by 
successive Secretaries of State. 

In the Bengal Government the matter was first taken up by Lord 

1 1 I Hordingo, and again it was revived by 

PatBbai««,Uomoofi880. ^ ^ John Grants Government, and a 

scheme was framed for aiding existing village schools with money grants, 
and for bringing such schools under regular inspection and supervision. 

The plans on which were projpared these villago schools were 
good; they were to be improved viUago schools of the old indige¬ 
nous type; they wore to teach village boys to read and wito and cipher; 
and their teachers were to be viUagors who woidd bo content to bo rural 
schoolmasters and nothing else to their lives’ end. But funds wore 
scanty, and perhaps the Educational Dopartiuont did not enter so heai'tily 
into the scheme as it did into arrangements for colleges and high schools: 
at any rate, wliile increased grants wore made to higher education, tho 
totid grant for primary schools was very small. Such as it was, it was 
principally devoted to schools which, though so called, were not really 
primary, being rather middle class schools. Even after the grant of some 
additional funds for primary education by the prcsentLieutenant-Govonior 
at tho end of 1871, tho so-called primary school grout was only 
Its. 1,80,000 a year at the end of 1871, and tho total mutibor of Government 
schools called primary was only 1,900, or about one to 39,500 souls. 

Limited effeel given tberoto. Unequally 

distributed; about 1,000 wore situate in 
some twelve districts of Western and Oentrol Bengal, so that tho jmmary 
school system, such as it was, had hoi’dly been extended at all to Eastern 
Bengal, Assam, Bchar, and Orissa. 

“ Tho consideration of providing primary education for tho general 

body of the po])ulatiou” had been spe¬ 
cially commended by Her Majesty’s 
Sc(irotaiy of State to the present laou- 
tenant-Qovomor. Wlion Sir George Campbell came to review tho position, 
he found that the two groat questions wore, (1) whence should money 
be found for the extension of primary schools, and (2) what was the 
best means of effecting such extension. 

Bengal alone of all tho provinces of India has never boon aided 
in any way by grants for local and mtmicipal funds; there was no local 
^ , rating for education in Bengal, and for 

ays an mrans. reasons which are elsewhere explained 

no such rating has boon possible. If the luesent Lieutenant-Governor 
was to make a beginning of iirimary education, it behoved him then 
to do so with such funds as ho could make avaUablo. It so happened 
that tho Bengal provinrial funds, which had been made over to tho 
local Government just at the time of Sir George Campbell’s appoint¬ 
ment to Bengal, had, dming the first eighteen months of (what has been 
called) the decentralization system, been carefully husbanded. Accord¬ 
ingly the Lioutonaut-Govemor found himsoLt able during 1872 fiurther 


Problems before tbo present Lieutenant- 
Governur. 
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to inereaBe the grant for primary schools from Es. 1,30,000 to 
lls. 6,30,000 a year, and to find fimds to pay for the additional native 
inspecting agency required. In the Chapter of the present year’s Beport 
on Education it will he seen that doubt hangs over the question whence 
tlie means for continuing this grant is to come. However that may be, 
the grant has been made and can bo made for another year or two to 
come from the provincial funds now in hand, if they ore not otherwise 
exhausted. 

The second point to be decided was the agency by which the new 

primary school grant could be spent to 
““ a. be.t 

ochools, with a circle of ten distnote, 
containing a population of 14 millions, could hardly direct and, 
manage the ^ago schools of his whole circle; and moreover an 
Inspotitor could not have influence over or know the zemindars, towns¬ 
folk, and villagers, without whose eo-opemtion no effectual reforms of 
this kind could bo caiTied out. It seemed best te place tho adminis¬ 
tration of tho primary school funds in the hands of the District and 
Sub-divisional Ofiieers, who were to be aided and advised by K'gnlarly 
constituted district school committees. Tlio District Ofiieers wei-o to 
improve existing village schools and establish new ones by giving either 
a monthly grant or a capitation allowance, and to evoke the liberality 
of landlioldors or othera by giving a small Government grant to any 
primary school they might successfully establish. At the same time 
the Court of Wards, in its capacity as trustee of Ward’s estates, and 
Government for its own estates (khas molials), set an example to other 
landliolders by devoting a small annual sum for the support of village 
schools. 


In regard to the stylo of schools and tho teaoliing to lie given, it 

was explained that the object was “ that 
rei^^d. gchoolmastcra jjiQjjoy should bo used to encourage 

and develop in rural villages proper 
indigenous education, that is, reading and arithmetic in the real 
indigenous language and character of each province.” It was said 
that it would not be “necessary to employ highly trained masters 
on considerable salaries,” but that it would be preferable “ to give the 
money as a grant-in-aid to men of the piu«ly indigenous school¬ 
master class; provided each keeps up in a place where it is required, 
and among a population of cultivators and laboiucrs, a school efficient 
according to native standards, and submits it to inspection and examin¬ 
ation.” It was expected that in ordinary cases a Government grant 
of lls. 2 or Es. 3 a month to each village school would suffice, inasmuch 
as the total earnings of a llengaleo rillage schoolmaster rarely exceed 
from Es. 5 to Es. 8 a month. Much discretion was left to District Officers, 
acting with the advice of their committees, in carrying out those orders. 
They were asked to “ ascertain what inffigenous means of indigenous 
education existed; to enlist the people and their leading men as much 
as possible in favour of simple education, and to develop by small grants 
according to the circumstanoes of each case.” It was enjoined that in 
Mahomedan districts a fair share of village sohoolmosterships should be 
given to Mahomedans if they proved competent. 
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When the duty of extending and promoting primary education 
All-*- * . 1 , *- • *- was thus made over to district officers 

who already hold m thoxr hands so 
many other threads of district administration, it became necessary to allow 
each district cliief a special agency to heli) him in his educational duties. 
There had previously been in Bengal a certain number of Deputy 
In8po<jtors of Schools, who were native gentlemen of some education, and 
whose duty was to inspect aided schools and patshnlas. These Deputy 
luspcebirs wore on salaries ranging from lls. 80 to lls. 200 a month, and 
the majority of them were attached to the twelve head-quarter 
diiltricts wlierein the old school scheme had been carried. The circles 
witliin which Inspoctors and Deputy Inspeetoi-s had worked did not 
.liorrospond to the administrative divisions and districts; and the first 
stop was to moke ediu'ational jurisdictions contenninous with Com- 
missionerships and districts. Next it was arranged that to tho 
head-quarters of each district should bo attached a well-paid Deputy 
Ins 2 ieoi.or, wlio would bo quite comiietent to ins])oot middle-class schools 
ns well as palshalas, and who would be the right hand of the district 
officer and of the district committee in educational matters. Sooing 
how very largo most Bengal districts are, tho Lioutenant-Q-overnor 
attached a Sub-Iu8])ector to each sub-division of a district, whose func¬ 
tion w'ould be to administer the educational funds and to inspect tho 
])rimnry schools of the sub-division under tho diroctfion of the Sub- 
dirisional Officer. To all classes of inspecting officers is granted a sufficient 
travelling allowance to cover the expenses of their inspection journeys. 
There hits thus boon organised a subordinate in8})octing agency consist¬ 
ing of about 00 Deputy Inspectors and about 120 Sub-Insi>oclor8, who 
will cost (for salarios and travelling allowance) about Its. 1,00,000 a 
year. Out of this sum at least lls. 1,00,000 may be taken to be the cost 
of inspecting and dii'ecting primary schools. 

Then again, though there was a large class of indigenous school- 

mastoi’B, yet their modes of teaching 
were jOTraitive and possibly in some 
respects clumsy ; and our object is not 
only to extend, but also to improve, the primary schools of the country. 
To do this it was necessary to give some training to the younger men 
of the i)rosent schoolmaster class, and to organise some training for 
the villago schoolmasters of the future. There were previously in Bengal 
four expensive normal schools costing about lls. 15,000 a year a-pieoe; and 
there wore also twenty-tliroo less expensive normal schools costing 
about lls. 4,000 a-pieoe. 

On tho recommendation of the Director it was decided that verna¬ 
cular only should be taught at normal schools, and that there shoidd 
be a high class normal school, costing on tho average lls. 0,500 a 
year, at the head-quarters of each Commissioneralnp, and a second class 
normal school, costing about lls. 3,000 a year, at tho head-quartera 
of each large district, and a third class normal school, costing 
Bs. 2,000 a year, at the head-quarters of each small district. The fii-st 
class normal schools were to train teachers for middle vemaotdar as 
well as for primary schools; the second and third class schools were to 
train teachers for primary schools only. Nearly half the cost of these 


Nnrmiil iicliuoU for training villago 
toaeliers. 
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normal schools is on account of the stipends which will have to ho allowed 
to the teachers, or embryo teachers, who may bo under training. The 
total cost of the normal schools, being 46 for all Bengal exclusive of 
the petty hill districts, will bo about Es. 1,65,000 a year, or very 
nearly the same sum that used in former years to ^ sptmt on 27 normal 
schools. Of this sum about Its. 1,60,000 will bo spent on preparing 
masters for village schools only, and may be considered as part of the 
expenditure on primary education. 

Government scholarships were in former years given to boys 
„ . who did well at the University oxamin- 

riniBrync oo sc oara ips, ations, and at minor oxomiuntions held 

by the educational department in each district. No scholarships were 
sot aside for boys at primary schools (patshnlas), and it rarely happened 
that a patshala boy could gain a scholarsliii) and so secure the means 
of prosecuting his studies beyond the com-se of a potty village school. 
By the orders of 1872 a btuu of Es. 29,520 have been granted 
annually to provide 410 patshala scholarslups of Es. 3 a month, 
tenable for two years, at any middle class English or Vernacular school. 
A certain number of these scholarships have been allotted to each 
district, in proportion to the number of its luimary schools. During 
the past year competition for these 8cholarshi])8 has been very keen; and 
ns the xuimary school scheme is developed, a larger share of the scholar¬ 
ship grant will have to bo allotted to jiatshala scholarships. 

The whole system of scholnxshixis is now so arranged, that a 
specially gifted and deserving boy may by this means be lifted from 
one grade of schools to another till he reaches the highest idace of 
education and is there educated at the public expense. 

The total funds now allotted to 
Total grant, for primary t-aucation. primoiy education in Bengal are thus— 


Grants for patshnlas to each district . 

Cost of inspecting and sux)orvising 

primary schools ... ... .. 

Cost of normal schools for training 

primary schoolmasters ... ... ... ... 

Grant for patshala scholarships . 


Es. 

5,30,000 

1,00,000 

1,30,000 

29,520 


Total ... 7,89,520 


or considerably more than one-third of the net* grant for education in 
, . Bengal for the year 1873-74. This 

in*togTfor^lf«T««"“ oxpendituro is no doubt exceedingly 

and the receipU from foca, *o., ato small tOV the primary Schools Of SO 
Ua. 3,96,500. great and populous a country, but it is 

an advance on what went before, and a begi nnin g has been made. 


The primary education scheme sketched above only came into 

operation in 1872-73; but the district 
Results Bttmnwi op to Auguit 1873. officers and committees, one and all, 

took the matter up most heartily and energetically. By the 16th 
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August 1873, the latest date for wLioh returns are available, 10,787 
village scbools, old and new, bad been brought within the operation of 
the Government sohomo, and at these schools there wore 256,728 
scholars. 2,950 of the schools, principally in the Orissa, Midnaporo, 
24-Porgunnahs, Dinagepore, Rungpore, and Bhaugulporo districts, 
receive a capitation grant. Tlie remainder receive a monthly gi*ant- 
in-aid ranging from Its. 6 to He. 1-8 per school per month, the average 

K t being a little over thirty-six rupees for each school por annum. 

)me districts the whole of the primary school grant had not been 
spent when the last returns wore received, and fiui:hor village schools 
were still to bo opened. It is believed, however, that they are now 
rapidly approaching tlio full muuber. It will bo seen from the Chapter 
on Education in the annual liojiort that the primary school scheme of 
1872 has in the main been extrtanely popular, and has taken root among 
the people in a remai’kably short space of time. 
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FRONTIER RELATIONS AND FEUDATORY ESTATES. 


Tjie largest and most impoi’tant of tlio Native States hordering 

on Bengal is N«i)al, whoso territory 
Buhtonds the divisions of Patna and 
Bhaugulpore. Politioal relations with Nepal are under the direct control 
of the Government of India in tho Foreign Department, and the only 
questions that arise between it and the Oovommont of Bengal are 
matters of extradition and boundary. 

To the east of Nepal lies Si&im, a small Himalayan Stoto in 

subsidiary alliauoo with tho British 
‘ ■ Govommont, with which (ommiuiica- 

tion is kept up through tho Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling. An 
annual payment, roooutly raised to Its. 12,000, is mode to tho Sikkimpiiti 
or Lord of Sikkim, in consideration of tho llaja’s position as former 
ruler of tho hill torritoiy of Darjeeling and a submontane tract on tlie 
plains, called tho Morung. Tlirough Sikkim lio the most promising routes 
for trade with Idiassa and other parts of Thibet. At present, however, 
the Thibetan passes are closed to ordinary British subjects though an 
active trade is maintained in certain ailiclos by Booteas and Tliibotans. 

Bordering on Sikkim, and boimdmg tho division of Cooch Bohar 
nhfitan Kamroop district of Asssira, 

lies Bhutan, a largo index)ondont State 
with which wo have had intercourse from a very oaily jjeriod of our 
rule in India. Its territory occuines the whole of the Ilimalayau ranges 
between Bengal and Tliilret for some foiir degrees of longitude. Ilepeate<l 
outiuges on our subjects by tho hillraon led from time to time to 
punitive measures on our part, chiefly consisting in the annexation, 
temporarily or permanently, of tho various dwars or submontane tracts 
with the passes leading into the hills. Tho rude reception given to the 
embassy of the Hon’blo A. Eden in 1863 led to war and ultimate 
oonfiscation of tho whole of tho dwiirs. As, however, the Bhutauese depend¬ 
ed mainly upon these for their rovonne, it wfis arranged to allow them 
annually a subsidy of Its. 60,000 during good behaviour. This gives us an 
eifootual control over them, while tho occuiiation of two strong positions 
at Buxa and Dewangiri witliiu their fi-ontior servos also as material 
guarantee against future aggression. The following represents in tabular 
form the principal facts r^arding our relations with Sikkim and Bhutan. 


V 



K4TIVE STATES OP SIKKUf AITD BHVTAX 



[lew-rs. 
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East of Bhutan the Sub-Himalayan ranges ore occupied by various 
„ . , ... tribes of hilhnen, with whom the civil 

u - ima yan ri . Officers of DuiTung and Luckimpore are 

in pretty constant communication. In the times of the Assam Bajohs 
most of these tribes had acquired a right to levv from the villages on the 
plains certain petty dues, the ooUeotion of which led to frequent quarrels 
and outrages, and it has for many years been the policy of the Uovem- 
ment to commute the claim to collection of this posa, or blackmail, for 
money payments, which arc mode to the chiofe by Q-ovomment, only so 
long as they conduct themselves peaceably. 

The of these tribes on the confines of Bhutan proper is a dan 
„ . of Bhiiteos dependent upon Towoug 

TowaagBLdtoa.. ^ tributary to Tliiliet. They have 

no connection with the Bhutan Government. A considerable trade 
between Assam and Lhassa is carried on through them. They receive 
nn annual pjmnent of Its. 6,000 in lieu of poaa formerly oofiected by 
them in the Kurriapara Dwar. They are generally quiet and friendly. 

Eastward of these are the Bhuteas of Booprai Gauw and SW 
„ Ganwj who ore independent of Thibet, 

ci«,Dw4rBhdte.,. Ch&r-Dwdr Bhiiteas. 

Thojr used to draw posa from the Ohdr Dwto of Durrung, and now 
receive Bs. 1,740 annually as compensation for its stojtpugc. Beyond 
these ore the Thebengea Bhiiteas, a small clou, who in like manner 
draw Bs. 145-13 from our treasury. These also are not troublesome 
OB a rule. 

Eastward of these again, and ito the west of the BhoroU Biver, 

are the Akas or Hrusso, a clan which 
at one time gave considerable trouble 
by their raids upon the plains. They are at present, however, peaceable, 
and draw annimlly Bs. 668 in lieu of poaa. Their language shows 
them to be cognate to the Garos and Koches. 

Eastward of the Bhoroli, as far as the up^r courses of the Sundri, 

in North Lummpore, are the numerous 
“ “■ cognate tribes of Bufflos. The consti¬ 

tution of the Bufflas is very democratic, aud every little village is 
independent of its neighbours. The extent of the sub-division may 
be gathered from the fact that there ore 238 petty headmen who draw 
between them compensation for poaa amounting only. to Bs. 2,643. 
The Bufflas have generally been pretty well behaved, but the connection 
between the hillmen aud certain colonies of the tribe on the plains leads 
now and then to quarrels and outrages calling for repression and pimish- 
ment. A serious affair of the kind has occurred, aud we ore now at 
war with them. 

Of apparently similar stock to the Bufilos are the Abors and Miris, 

. their neighbours to the east. The 

Abors generally occupy the inner hills, 
while the Miris not only keep more to the skirts of the plains, but 
even occupy villages well within our settled tracts. They are the go- 
betweens and interpreters of the Abors in their intercourto and trade 
with ABBam. The Abors ore a dangerous and sulky race, over whom 
we have at present litBe hold. They have committed frequent raids 
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aud been the cause of more than one frontier expedition. Since 1862, 
liowevei', they have observed fairly agreements then mode, by which 
tho^ receive annually certain small presents of cloth, boos, and other 
articles, and keep the peace along tlieir own border. 

bilk which close the north-east comer of tho Assam valley 
. are occupied by various tribes of 

‘ "*“■ Miahmis, who are on tho one side in 

communication with Assam and on the other with tho Chinese province 
of Butang. Their habitat is from 90® to 97° 30' oast longitude and 
from 27° 40' to 28° 40' north latitude. The Tain, Mezho, and Maro 


clans have not been as a rule troublesome, and come down pretty freely 
to our bazars. But the Chnlkattas, or orop-lyured sept have raided 
repeatedly, and till last year were forbidden to pass tho faontier posts. 

Tlie tract of country near Sodya, north of the Brahmaputra, and 

south of it also to a certain small extent, 
‘*”**‘“’ is colonised largely by Kliamptis, a race 

of Shan descent, professing the Buddhist religion. Those were immi¬ 
grants from Borkhompti, and in tho later days of tho AJiom Government 
had considerable power in and about Sadya. In 1839 they rose against 
the British officers and sur|)rised the jiost of Sadya. Since the punish¬ 
ment thereafter inflicted on them they have had little political importance. 
They are iwoeeablo subjects, though they defend their own villages 
very successfully against Mishmi incursions. They ore a civilised and 
educated people, with a language and literature of their own. 

The principal tribe in the Sadya sub-division south of the Brahma¬ 
putra is that of the Singjihos, supposed 
to bo identical with tho Kakus or 


Kakhvens of Burma, whoso ohief habitat was on the great eastern 
branch of the Iirawaddy. In tho eaily days of the British occupation 
the Singphos gave much trouble, and, aided by the Burmese, assumed at 
times a very threatening strength. They held loi’go numbers of 
Assamese slaves, whoso release by our forces caused them temporarily 
mtrch loss. They have for many years past been loyal and quiet. We 
collect no revenue from them, but they submit to om- political control. 

In tho hills to tho south of the Singjiho comitry, and thence west¬ 
ward os far as tho Khosi Mills, ore 
found the many tribes known to us 
goncrically by the name of Niqya, who arc distributeii over tho mountain 
system that lies between Upper Assam aud Biumali. Of groat portion 
of these tribes but little is known. Tho Nagos of the Batkoi, on the 
south frontier of Luckimpore, are inoffensive and numorioally weak. 
On the frontier of Sibsagor we come to a collection of clans over whom 
our oflieers hod at one time considerable influence, which has unfortu¬ 
nately of late years boon allowed to be weakened and whioh wo axe now 
seeking to regain. These Nagos trade freely with the plains. Of'the 
tribes behind these to tho south we at present know httle. To their 
west is the Naga Hills district, where, since 1866, an officer has been 
st ationed in political charge of the tribes between Mimipore and Assam, 
and whoso ytresence in the hills has put an end to the raids of the 
An gami Nagns, wMch had long been the terror of Nowgong and North 
Ootmr. It is by exploration ixom the Naga Hills district as a base that 
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we hope to loom moi-e of the tribes between Sibsagor and Bumiab. 
Attached to tho Naga Hills district on the south-east are the Kookie 
colonies of North Oachor to be noticed again presently. 

Between tho Kollioni and Bliwisiri rivors, on the borders of 
Nowgong, are the llengma Nagas, a small and inoffensive elan fust 
merging into ordinary pcasaufay. 

The Garos inhabiting the extreme west of the mountain 83 Tstem 
„ on tho south of the Assam valley were 

tor long years a source ot danger aud 
annoyance to the plains of Goalpura and Mymensing. Mr. David 
Boott, the first Commissioner of Assam, nuulo great efforts to mnciliate 
and reclaim them Avith appai-ejitly some success. But after his day they 
seem to have been left very nnvih to themselves. They carried on a 
considerable tmdo in cotton frith the ])luius; and might perhaps, hod 
they been loft alone, have settled down peaceably enough. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, tho oncroachraents of the neighbouring Bengali zemin¬ 
dars proved a constant source of irritation, and raids were of fi-equent 
occurrence. In 1860 an officer, Lieutenant AVilliamson, was posteti in 
the lulls, who succeeded in bringing many villages into voluntary 
subjection. The growth of his influence Jilarmed tho commmiitics in tho 
heart of tho hills who know least of us; and, ns they assiuned an offou- 
sive attitude, it became necessary to coense them. This was veiy 
successfully done by a police expedition la.st year, and the Goto Hills 
haye since settled down quietly under tho Deputy Commissioner’s rule, 
and become in all resj^ects a British district. Our relations with them 
have now ceased to l»o political. 

To the east of Coohar lies tho native state of Mxmiporo, which is 


Hnnipnro. 


under the direct mliticol control of the 
Govermnont of India, and is therefore 


not dealt with in this report. 

The hills to the south and west of Muniporo, and much of the 

groat belt of higldand aud forest lying 
***■ betAveen South Cnchor and Chittagong 

and Burmah, are inhabited by tribes known to us by the generic name 
of Kookie. This appellation, ns that of Naga fiiriher north, covered 
a great number of diffemit clans, often hostile to each other. Tl)o 


tribes lictwtssn Cachor and Munipore are knoAvn as Koupoooo, mostly 
subject to Muniporo. North of these, on tho high range that skirts 
the valley of Munii)oro and the Barak as fur as the Angomi Nagas, ore 
the Uuoireings, who trade both with tho Nagas and omr district of 
Caohar. South of tho Koupooees used to be tho Khongjois or Kookies 
par eurcellenee, diArided into Thados, Tlangums and so on; and south 
of them lay other tribes better armed than they, who have Tvithin quite 
recent years gradually ejected or absorbed them and taken their place. 
Large colonies of Kookies have under this pressure settled in Caohar 
and in the hills to its north. The Kookie tribe wliich now occupies the 

tract south of Cachar is knoAvn to us as 
‘ Lusbais,’ and has given much trouble 
both on the side of Cachar and of Chittagong, and been the cause of 
several military exiieditions of which the Administration lieports 
eontaiu accounts. Oil the Cachar side the clans may be roughly dlA’ided 
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into Western and Eastern Lushais. The prinoipal chief of the former 
branch is SnkpiM, whose name has frequently appeared in these reports. 
Tliis chief was visited a few years ago by tno Deputy Commissioner of 
Cachor, and was supposed to have seen it to be his mterest to be friendly 
with us. Ho has done nothing overt since then to call for notice, but 
some officers stand in doubt of him, and he is withdrawing his villages 
more towards the Chittagong side. The left column of the milit^ 
expedition of 1871-72 was directed against the Eostoni Lushais. On 
the side of Cliittagong the Lushai tribes are those of the Syloos (broken 
up by the other column of the some expedition); the Howlongs; and 
the clan of Hutton Poea, now for some years our faithful ally. The 
Syloos have, since the ex[)edition, been in ooustant friendly intercourse 
with our frontier officers. Wo gave them advances of rice and money 
to obviate the suffering eansed by the loss of their crops, and they 
received and supported a guard at one of their principal villages. The 
Howlongs ore loss intimate witli us, but it is hoped that in this respect 
matters will improve. 

Still proceeding southward, wo have in the south of the Chittagong 

Hill Tracts the Shindoos and other 
tribes of the highlands between Chitta¬ 
gong and Burmah. Of these, however, we know little, save that they 
ai-e different from the Kookies, that they raid ocscosionnlly in the Sungoo 
valley, and that their villages are practically inaccessible from Chitta¬ 
gong, though more 0 |)en it is lielievod to the side of Arraoan. From 
the Arracan authorities we learn that they ore very numerous, apparently 
of Indo-Chinese race, though their dialects vary so much that Burmese 
has become their litujm franca. They live in a state of constant warfare. 
The Shindoos are especially powerful and much feared. They live on 
the Upper Kolodyne, and neither pay tribute nor own the authority 
of any British officer. In their predatory expeditions several villages 
and clans are said to join together. Attempts are being made to reach 
and influence this people from the Arracan Hill Tracts, and of late 
years raids have certainly boon less frequent. 

Leaving now these races and countries, with whom our relations 
are, or have been, chiefly political, we come to those which ore more 
under direct contiDl, and who are tributary or feudatory to the British 
Govenmieut. 


Going from east to west, the first of these, lying between the 

Nagos and Ghiros, are the Ehasi oon- 
' *■ federacies—a collection of small States 


of democratic constitution, whoso rulers are generally elected for life by 
the votes of the tribesmen, but subject to the recognition of the Govern¬ 
ment. Five of these States ore classed os semi-independent, as having 
always been on friendly terms with us, or never having b^n actually 
ooero^ by British troops. The remaining twenty are styled dependent. 
But, in fact, all the States are much on the same footing and manage 
their own internal affairs, only heinous offences being demt with by the 
Deputy CommissiouOT. Between the IDiasi Hills and Sylhet, on the 
south, is the hill territory of Jynteah, given up by the lUjah in 1834, 
when deprived of his lands on the plains as a punimment for persisting 
in human sacrifice. This is divided into 19 petty districte, 15 of 
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wUoh are each under a DoUoi, or headman elected by the people, the 
other 4 being managed by 13 hereditary sirdars. 

The following table gives the particulars of the Khasi States:— 
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Name op State. 

In subsidiary 
allioneo, or 
fendalury. 

Tribute in 
men or 
monojr. 

Populatton. 

Bhuwal . 

.SulwMUry hIII- 
anw. 

None 

360 

rhorrn . 

Ditto. 

Ditto ... 

Km 

CbtUa . 

Dillo. 

mtio 

6.611 

Khyrum . 

Ditto. 

Dttto ... 

2AJi0i 

M.Tllcim . 

Ditto. 

Ditto ... 

12.200 

I.angrum . 

Dttto. 

tHtIo ... 

1.807 

Vpper Maliaram. 

Ditto. 

Ditto ... 

0.157 


Supposed KTOse teTonoe, 



Re. 

A. 

p. 

Bfttrkotduos ... ... 

10 

0 

0 

MiUlkanu on lime quoniofl ... 

16.0(10 

0 

0 

UroMtt roTontto 

10,010 

0 

0 

Market duen . 

7.000 

0 

0 

Judiuid iltim ... 

160 

0 

0 

Mollhaiia o» llmo quarrk» ... 

8(N) 

0 

0 

Zeraindori huldiogain 

1,600 

0 

0 

dross rcreiiue ... 

8,650 

0 

0 


Market dues . 

... soo 

0 

0 

Judicial linos . 

... 400 

0 

0 

Gross revenue 

... 700 

A 

0 


I’onslon allowed bj Ooveru- 
meiil, Be. IfiO per iiiuusom 0 (I 

Market dues . A 0 

Judielal lines. «Ni I) ft 

Molikmia on lime quarries l,0i)0 0 ft 

Bent of noal mines . io 0 A 

Contributions levied fur State 
puriSMcs . I,A00 0 0 

Gross revenue ... lu,ldA ft ft 


Market dues . 230 0 0 

Conlribiitiuns levied fur State 

purposes . I,20A A ft 

Judicial lines . 223 0 A 

forest rent . 16 A 0 


Gross revenue ... i,A9u q o 


Market dues . 160 0 A 

Malikana on lime quattiOB 7lSi ft 0 

Kent of eual mine . 70 0 0 

Forest rent . 6A ft 0 

Fisberies . 60 A 0 


Gross revenue ... l.odo o 0 


Malikauauu lime quarries ... ido ft o 

Judicial lines . 76 0 0 

Contributions levied for State 

purposes . 4(10 0 0 

Forest rent . 16 0 0 


Gross revenue ... 6S0 ft 0 
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PROTECTED DEMOCRACIES IN THE KHASl HILLS). 


Militat? forc6. 


Principal artidos of production, lueludin^ muiufacturo 
and miflOB. 

not. 

ProdnetH. 

Manufocturc. 

Mlncnl. 

None . 

None ... 

Rico . 

MiUct. 

J!a; Icavott. 

Bloek'peppor. 

None . 

Lime. 

•Dillo . 

Ditto . 

OotUn. 

Millet. 

Rctcl-niiU 

Bvtcl. 

Omnffcn. 

llIiM!k-)ivpper. 

I'liiiliCB. 

I’unoerlc. 

(iiiitrcr. 

Honour. 

Bamboo matK. 

Bamboij Iwskote 

Lime. 

Iron. 

Coal. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Oruii^a. 

Hctd-ijul. 

Piue-applcB. 

Bamlxit) milts. 

Bamboo bmikets. 

Lime. 

Coal. 

Ditto . 

Ditto .. 

Rico . 

Motion. 

Millet. 

Job’M teara. 

Cnoiituhouc. 

CiimaniuD. 

Sohpliloii^ (a kiud of 
caciilcnt turnip), 
lictol-iiui. 
lndian>oorn. 

Uotel. 

Orau^en. 

Lai'. ■ 

potafopR. 

ill»t'l(>]>epppr. 

(!billicH. 

Turmeric. 

<fiu^. 

Uonov. 

Cotton cloths. 

Rriab. 

Silk doth. 

Dlinos. 

Kodalicb. 

Knives. 

Ilatniiicrs. 

t.'rowbars. 

WetlKcs. 

CblM'lK. 

Biiniboo bANketb. 

Cano basketb. 

Bamboo mats. 

bitne. 

Coal. 

Iron. 

DHIo . 

Ihtio . 

Uiiso . 

Potutofti. 

Joh'H tCHTb. 
ludian-tKirii. 

Sohplilauf' (a kind of 
CM'iili’iil turnip), 
('iunainun. 

Cuimteboue. 

Suirari'aiiP. 

Ginjrer. 

Millet. 

DhaoH ... 

Baskets. 

Iron. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Rii'C . 

Millet. 

Chillies. 

Timncrlc, 

Ciui^r. 

None 

Lime. 

Coiil. 

Ditto . 

Ditto .. 

Eico . 

Job's tears. 

Itidlan^eom. 

Biaek*pcpper. 

ChUlieb. 

Bay leaves. 

Honey. 

Cinnamon. 

Dhaoa. 

Kodulies. 

Hammers. 

Lime. 

Iron. 
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Nahu of Btatb. 


Lower Maharwn ... 


Maosauram... 


Maiiynntr 


Miilui Cbamut 


Murritiu 


Noboi!!Ot)^K)h,.. 


NooRkblau 




' ... 

In aututidiar; 

alliance, 
or feudatory. 

Tribute in 
men or 
money. 

Population. 

SubsidloiT alli¬ 
ance. 

None 

W57 

Ditto. 

Ditto ... 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

1,238 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

2DII 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

2,506 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

061 

Ditto. 

Ditto ... 

6.024 

Ditto. 

Ditto ... 

871 


SnppOBod gross rorenue. 


Market dues . 120 0 0 

Kori'Bt rent . 40 0 0 

Malikana on lime quarries S50 0 0 

Judicial iinea . 40 0 0 

OroBB rcrenoc ... 450 0 0 


Market dues . 180 0 0 

ConlributloUB* levied fw State 
purpoBCB . 150 0 0 

Gross revenue ... SSO 0 0 

Lime quarries ... ... 252 8 0 

lluiiiK'-tax ... ... 0 0 0 

Kent of fiahericR ... ... 6(t 0 u 

Judicial Oites ... ... 100 0 0 

tJoiitrilmiinns levied for State 
pur|)OBC8 ... ... 00 0 0 

Gross revenue ... OOt 8 0 

Market dues ... ... 50 0 0 

Malikana on UrnequarrioH ... 750 0 0 

Contributions levim for Stato 

puntoKCtt ... ... 60 0 0 

Forest revenue ... ... 50 0 0 

Gross revenue ... OUO 0 0 


Market dues ... ... 25 0 0 

Contributions levied for State 
I)uriH)ses ... ... 100 0 0 

Gross revenue ... 126 0 0 


Market dues ... ... 100 0 U 

Judicial fines ... ... 50 0 0 

Gross revenue ... 150 0 0 


Market dues ... ... 000 0 o 

Contribulious levied for State 
pijqxuios ... ... HOU 0 0 

Judicial tincB ... ... 50 0 0 

Forest dues ... ... 000 0 0 

Bent of State lands ... ... 10 0 0 

Gr(ws njvcnne ... 2,060 0 0 

Comtnimdon asmonzabdar In 

Komroop district... .. 100 0 0 

Gross revenue ... 100 0 0 


* These contributions are 
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PROTECTED DEMOCRACIES IN THE KHASI HILLS). 


MilUaiy 

force. 

Transit 
dulicH or 
uot. 

Prinripal articles of production, lucindin; mauudicturo and luiues. 

Products. 

Manufacture. 

Mineral 

None . 

None . 

Tlioe . 

PotfltOCH. 

Miiloi. 

Indiun-coro. 

Sohplilaii^ (a kind of 
esculent turuiit), 
ttiiiiiainon. 

(c’aontchouc. 

8>iKarcanc. 

ttiiiifor. 

None ... 

Linio. 

Don. 

iJilto . 

Dlllu . 

PotntocB . 

Millet. 

ChilHcs. 

'rurraerlc. 

Uoiicy, 

0 hi If or. 

Ditto . 

T.ihie. 

(*oal. 

Don. 

l)i(fo . 

Ditto . 

Uonoy 

Docs* wax. 

Cotton. 

Kicc. 

Millet. 

JoIi'k tears. 

Sobjihtunff (a kind of 
CMCttlont turnip). 

Mats . 

liimu. 

Diilo . 

Ditto . 

Dice 

Millet. 

J oil’s tears. 

Oiit|for. 

t/hiiltes. 

Turmeric. 

Day leaves. 

Del el leaves, 
ttranifcs. 

Kiec 

.Millet. 

.loirs toa». 

(thiifcr. 

Cliillieo. 

'I’urmerie. 

Solijililatiff (a kind of 
m'ulcut turuip). 
Iiuliuik-eom. 

Suifarcuue. 

None . 

Lime. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Nouo 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Itiec 

JuI)‘h tears. 

IniliaU’Coru. 

Soliphluiig (a kind of 
esculent turnip). 
Potatoes. 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Dilli) . 

Ditto . 

Potatoes ... 
liiee. 

Millet. 

Jolt's tears. 

Indinn-eomo 

8(>li]>]ilau|f (a kind of 
cseuli'nt turnip). 
CiiottU'houe. 

('innoitton. 

Cotton cloths ... 

KodoIiCH. 

Dhaos. 

Crowbars. 

Lime. 

Ditto . 

Ditto '. 

Dice 

Potatoes. 
lloiM'y. 
lit^ea’ wax. 

Dhaos. 

Iron* 


of ftii luii'erUiuiiaturo, 
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NATIVE ANU TEIBUTAMY STATES-(8MALI. 


NiMB OF 8TAT*. 

In 8 ubi»idiai 7 
alliance, 
or feudatory. 

Tribute in 
tnen or 
money. 

Popiilittion. 

NoligHtoiu. 

In aubaldiaiy 
alliance. 

None 

7,?66 

Uamrei 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

1,737 

^eoriing . 

Ditto. 

Ditto ... 

&81 

Dcwara Nougtyrmco 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

378 

Hoodou .. 

Ditto. 

1 Ditto ... 

263 


SuppOHftd grom rovenue. 


Market dues ... 

1,000 

0 

0 

Limn qnarriett 

900 

0 

0 

Contributiona levied for State 




purttoaes 

Judicial (Inca 

1,600 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Klcphant hunting on hie own 




account 

fl ,000 

0 

0 

Groaa revenue ... 

10,400 

0 

0 


Market dues ... , 

40 

0 

fl 

Judicial lincB 


0 

0 

Forest rent 

... 

0 

0 

Gross revenue , 

440 

0 

0 

MaUkana on forest 

... 1,030 

0 

0 

Gross revenue 

... 1.6S0 

0 

0 


Mnllkana on lime nnorrles ... 

262 

0 

0 

Rent of lime quarritis 

6 t) 

0 

0 

Fees for cutting timber 

36 

0 

0 

Gross revenue ... 

337 

0 

0 


None 
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PROTECTED DEMOCRACIES IN THE KIIA8I HILLS). 



TrABfiit 
duticM or 
not. 

Principal articles of production, iuoludinff inanoi^cture oud min 

Hilitarjr 

force. 

ProUucU. 

UnnufactOro. 

Miuerol. 

None . 

None 

Dao ... 

Honey. 

Dous* wax. 

Cotton. 

Cauutchoue. 
liav leaves, 
lielel. 
lliee, 

MiUot. 

Job's ionm. 

Siifcarcane. 

Chillies. 

Soliplilaiiff (a hind of 
esculent turnip). 

Naiibonware ... ' 

Pottery. 

Cotton cloths. 

TMiaoR. 

Hpades. 

Lime. 

Coal. 

Ditto . 


Rice 

.lob's (cars, 
fiinper. 

Chillies. 

Millet. 

Indian«co]ti. 

Colton cloths 

Nono. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Jlieo . 

MilliTt. 

(liiiS’or. 

CliiUies. 

•lob's tears. 

Cotton. 

Cuoutchonc. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

TWco . 

Millet. 

Cran^es. 

Iietel>iiiit«. 

Bctct leaves. 

IHirmeric. 

Small nets 

Lime. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Millet . 

Oranges, 

NctcUnuts, 

Jack'fruil. 

Pineapples. 

Chillies. 

Bay loaves. 

None . 

Lime. 

Coat. 
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BENGAL ADMINISTKATION REPORT. 


[1878-73. 


Between the Lushai tract and the British ..district of Tipperah on 
, tlie west, lies the hill territory of the 

Tipperah Enjoh. Tliis State is under 
no specifio engagement to us, though its Eajah is a British zemindar, 
deriving the greater portion of his moomo from landed property in the 
adjoining regulation district of Tipperah. Tlio succession to the chief- 
ship has soverjil times hoen doei<lod by the result of suits for the zerain- 
dary in the l*rivy Council, and it has now been ruled by Govenunent 
that the llajah should pay a suecoseion duty to the paramount power. 
The State itself is now surrounded by tracts under our control. A 
political agent has been appointed there, and it is now practically a 
feudatory State. 

The following particulars are given in the statements:— 


KATIVV BTATB OF SILL TIFPSUAU. 
of Statc.^—WiXl Tippprfth. 

Jn 8ub»idktrjf alliance or yj'K(lfi^or//.-“Foudat-oi 7 . 

Tribute in men or moneff .—Formerly a iiuzzorana of 125 goldmoliurfl at ilio ceremony of 
insiallatiou. Now, according to (joveriiniciit Itesolution dated March 1870, half a Y<>ar’e 
rovontio of the Stato in tho case of direct, and a whole year’s revenue in the case of indirect, 
aucccHsionB. 

About 36,000. 

Buftpoited ifroax reermte.—JI b. 1,46,000. 

/orfc.—About'too men. Of these, from 100 to 160 arc pretty good soldiers, tho 
rest bt^low tbo average pf>lioc. 

Trincipnl articles of produciionf including inanufaeturcs and faiacB.—Uice, cotton, timber, 
bamboos, canes. Are-wood. 

No manul’acturcs beyond those required for the commonest necessaries of life. 

No mines. 


Turning northward, wo have on the plains at tho foot of tho Bhutan 

Hills tho feudatory Stiito of Gooch 

(,’ooch Behar. •»-, i x i j 

JieJiar, at preBont, dui’iiig llie nuiionty 
of the llajah, under the dii’cct management of British officers. This 
State first sought our aid in 1772, when, in consideration of tho cession 
in pcrjietuity of half its revenues as then ascertained and an aelaiowlodgo- 
moiit of subjection to the British Govenunent, wo drove out tho 
Bhutiuioso who hold possession of its Eajah and capital. Gooch Bchar 
has an area of 1,2!)2 wiiuixo luilos. It is siirromided hy tho districts of 
Julingoroo, Ilungpore, to tho latter of which its land-revenue is 
credited. Tlic'following table gives some particulars regarding it:— 

Name of Stofe.—C»>ocU llclinr. 

In suhsidiarg aiUauce or yinKf/ttfor,//.—Feudatory. 

Tribute in men or moneg. —la money, lia. 07,7u0-15. 

Date tfireatg^ with aulhoriig.'^i\i April ITTS^AitcUisoo, VoU I» p. 161. 

I’opulation.-^h'd'ifhiibn 

Supposed gr(m reoenue.’^Jls. 9,30,002. 

HfiiUargforce.-~^iiO Bopoya. 

Tt*ansit duties or No transit duties, 

Principal articles of produoUont including manufactures a^d mines.—Rico, tobacco, jute, 
iiui8tai'i(-Houd, and bAiiiboos. The mHiiufocturcs are iusiguiAcuut, and cousibi ebietty of mustard 
oil, gimnyclotb, and brass vosseU. There are uo mines. 


Leaving the 
Cliot. Nagporc Mahals. 


north-east frontier, we come to tho tributary estates 
of Ghota Nogporo and Orissa on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal. Most 
of tho Ghota Nagporo estates form part of a groiip of 21 mehals ceded 
by the Mahrattas, the remainder of wliich are now under the Gentral 
Provinces Government. * These estates ore governed by their own chiefs 
rmder tho control of the Gonimissionor, and are exempted from the 
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operation of the ordinary laws. The chiefs dispose of civil matters and 
minor criminal cases, sending up heinous offences for the oiiicrs of the 
Commissioner, who exercises a general control over their administration 
in other rosj)ects. 

There are 18 similar estates undei’ the Commissioner of Orissa, 
,,, , known as the Cuttack Tributary Mehals. 

Tliose also were made over by the 
Mahrattas in full sovereignty, hut for administration purposes have 
been loft to he managed hy their chiefs, styled in the old regulations 
“liill or jungle zemindars.’ .By regulations of 1805 tlusy were exempted 
from the o])eration of the ordinaiy laws and regulations in force in the 
rest of Orissa and Bengal, Two of those, Angool and Bankee, have 
lapsed to Ooveniinont owing to the iuis(ionduct of their chiefs. 

The following statement gives particulars regfuding the Tributary 
Mehals. 
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TRIBUTARY ESTATES 


1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

0 

Nans OP State. 

In subsidiary 

1 allianee 

' or feudatory. 

Tribnto in mm 
or moiiJ'y. 

Date of treaty and 
authority. 

Population. 

Supposed fcrosB 
revenue. 



Money. 



About 



Rs. A. P. 



R8.ll 

Sirgujab. 

Feudatory 

1,H21 11 0 
and general 
■erviee. 

15th June 1820, and 
2tlhFob.l825. Aitohi- 
son, Vol. I, pp. 174 aud 
176.* 

183,831 

2,00,000 

Udaipur. 

iJilto ... 

636 6 0 
and general 
service. 

Aitchison, Voi. 1, p. 179.t 
Treated ns a lapse, 
Aitchison, Vol. L p. 
lot), 12th December 
1860. 

27.70H 

8,060 

dushpur. 

Ditto ... 

775 0 0 
Pays to Sirgn- 
jah. 

8th Juno 1810. Aitchison, 
Vol. l,p. 176.1 


20,000 

Gangpur. 

Ditto . 

BOO 0 0 
aud Runerul 
Borvicu. 

1. 

I7th Dee. 1863. Aitcbiion, 
Vol.UI,p.B7.§ 

7S,ft37 

20,000 

Bonal . 

Ditto . 

1 

200 0 0 
and (ronoral 
service., 

Ditto § . 

24,833 

6,000 

Korea . 

Cliang-Ilhnkar ... 
Seraiokelah 

Ditto . 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

400 0 0 
and general 
service. 

.386 3 0 
In men aud 
general sor- 
vice. 

24tU Dec. 1810, and 3rd 
Jan. 1848. Aitchison, 
Vol. 1, p. 176.1 

Ditto, pp. 177 to 1781... 
Separate ongagement 
believed to be Ptken, 
but no copy extant. 
Aitchison, Vul.l,p.l0U. 

21,127 

8,918 

63,373 

7.000 

3.000 

.30,000 

Kharsswan 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

23,220 

iti,m 


Thoro ant no troatiaa, but the nninwemeDts aro as marked below— 

* l)at«s of kubooliat and pottali. 
t Dato of sutinud aud agreement. 
i Date of kubooliat. 

$ H(t« iiages Kik aud 160 of Aitchison, Vo). I. 

II In this and the following estates the greater pari ot the revenue is in the hands of various sub-holders, 











ul tb« giosi revenue cenuol be given wiib euy aocunoy. 


2 A 
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TBIBUTABY ESTATES 


Name of State. 

lu KulMidiary 
alfiatiee or 
foufiatory. 

Tribnte in men 
or money. 

Date of treaty, with 
uittliority. 

Population 

Killali Talchcre 

Feudatory 

Tribute i« money. 
Bs. A. P 
1,0.30 10 6 

2J.th Nov. 180.3. 

88,021 

Ditto Dhonicanal ... 

Ditto 

and Hervice. 

5yf>0» 0 0 

Aitchison, Vol, I, 

p. loo.*t 

l)itlo«t 

178,072 

Ditto Buiiporc ... 

Ditto 

and sen-ice. 

1,4.00 13 2 

Ditto*! 

27,306 

Ditto Mohurhhnnj 

Ditto 

and servi(!j‘. 

3,0«7 11 0 

Ist June 1829. 

268,068 

Ditto Doiut 

Ditto 

niul wirvice. 

800 0 0 

AilchiNon, Vol. T, 
p. 184. • 

3rd March 1804. 

67,058 

Ditto AutuiuUiek... 

Ditto 

and H4Tvice. 

■180 0 0 

Aitchison, Vol. I, 
p. 10,3.* 

3nl Mareh 1804. 

14,630 

Ditto Hnrmnlin ... 

Ditto 

an<1 Hei*vi(tem 

137 16 6 

Aitchison, Vol. 1, 
p. 105 • 

24tb Nov. 1803. 

24,071 

Ditto NjMgnrh ... 

Ditto 

and eerviee, 

6,626 4 1 

Aitchison, Vol. 1, 
p. ]1K).*1 

Ditto*! 

83,219 

TMtto Klimidpara... 

Ditto 

and aurviee. 

4,211 8 8 

Ditto*! 

00,877 

Ditto Dnapnlla Jorcnioo 

IHtto 

an<i wrviee. 

001 7 13 

No date. Aitchison, 

34,806 

Ditto Tigitiah 

Ditto 

and service. 

882 0 0 

Vol. I, p. 102.! 
14th April 1842. 
Aitchison, Vol. I, 
pp. 107 anil 108. 
2-4Ui Nov. 1803. 

10,420 

Ditto Nilgiri 

Ditto 

and service. 

.3,000 7 8 

Aitchison, Vol. I, 

p. 100.*! 

Ditto*! 

33,041 

Ditto Keopilmr ... 

Ditto 

and Hervice. 

1,07« 11 11 

Kith Dec. 1801. 

181,871 

Ditto Ihi] Lehera... 

Ditto 

and service. 

206 10 6 

Aitchison, Vol. 1, 

p. 180.* 

14tli April 1842. 

Ditto Hindolo 

Ditto 

and service. 

661 3 11 

Aitchison, Vol. 1, 
pp. 107 and 108. 
aith Nov. 1803. 

16,450 

Ditto Atgurb 

Ditto 

and service, 

2,800 0 0 

Aitchison, Vol, 1, 
p. 100.*! 

24th Nov. 1803. 

28,026 

20,336 

Ditto Nursingpore 

IStto 

and Hcrvif^. 

Iy456 8 3 

Aitchison, Vol. 1, 

|i. 10(1.*! 

24th Nov. 1803. 

24,768 


and service. 

Aitchison, Vol. I, 
pp. 180 and 191. 


• See alao Aitchison, Volume I, pp. 107 and 19S. 

I Kaaoluiunali exeieitwl to Kigali, 22iid Noveinlwr 1R0.3.—Aitcliieon, Vol. I, pp. 101 and 102. 

Note. —^Thc impulation w (fi™' mwmt detailed eeiieiin, and is qiiiOi eorrect and relialile. The 
the liest availalile Honrees. The military foree, thou)tli it appears large ill iigures, is alwolutely coiitemptihlo. 
deration of nwly service. When calloj on they watch the Rajah's frontier and sec that boundaries are not 
of police. 
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OP ORISSA. 


SuppoHCil gross 
revmtue. 

Miliinry 

tbrcc. 

Transit duties 
or not. 

Principal articles of production^ including ronnufacturos 
and mines. 

Rb. A.P. 




41,173 8 0 

li)3 

None 

I'imlior, t»uldy, wlicnt, pulse, oiUsccds, sugmt^iu), cotton, 
tuimcco, ii'ou ore of f^ood quality, iron, cc^. 

70,100 0 0 

313 

Ditto 

Stone (|uaiTi(H4, gold in small (iuantiti<*8, tiiniwr, paddy, 
wlieat, inuung, grtuii, koolthi, t(H>l-seed, castor-sooil, 
i^'c-mhnI, Kugaixnuic, cotton, flax, toljacco, tiutsnr cloth, 
iroii’Stouis and iron. 

0,861 13 3 

851 

Ditto 

Piuldy, inoong, gniiu, oiUsced, sugarcane, and cotton. 
No iniiiend. 

2,05,160 8 0 

612 

Ditto 

lloncya rt'Ktn, lac, tnssur cloth, tini1)er, (Muldy, wheat, 
uuNHig, giuiii, oiDsecds, sugarcane, cotton, flux, tobacco, 
iron-rtone, and iron. 

7,000 0 0 

692 

Ditto 

Pwldy, moong, oiUsitsls, sugarcane, cotton, flax, ioliocco, 
and sol iiinis^r. No miiiur^. 

7,101 4 0 

300 

Ditto 

Tiin1>er, imddy, moortg, gniiii, oil>m*edH, cotton, sugar- 
cone, tuimcco, iron-stotic, oud iron. 

20,002 11 2 

708 

Ditto 

Pmidy, wbont, gram, moong, sugarcane, oil-seeds, cotton, 
uiid tolmiHM). No ininenil. 

61,188 15 61 

711 

Ditto 

Paddy, w'licat, moong, gram, urur, oil-seedN, sugarcane, 
flux, and tobacco. No nmtonil. 

22,581 3 7 

1,436 

Ditto 

Pwldy, moong, gram, koolthi, oil-seeds, sugarcane, brass- 
wares, cotton, flax, tobacco, and tirabi‘r. No uitmunl. 
I'inilTcr, paddy, wlumt, moong, oil-seeds, sugarcane 
cotton, and llax. No mineral. 

4 0 

897 

Ditto 

3,000 0 0 

485 

Ditto 

Paddy, wlimt, gmra, moong, oiI-sccds,sugarc^», cotton, 
and tolaux'o. No mineral. 

21,782 2 6 

177 

Ditto 

Paddy, ted-se(^, ryn-soed, castor-scetl, sugarcane, and 
flux, stoiw iiiiucs and quturries. 

03,385 15 7 

2,810 

Ditto 

Tixiilier, tussiu* cloth, iron wire, images of brass, metal 
cast, ]>nddy, wh<.«at, moong, sugarcane, gnun, cotton, 
flax, oil-siHHis, tobaiHX), mines of iron, stone quarri<M. 

1,200 0 0 

8t 

Ditto 

Piuld}', gmni, nMsmg, oil-wMsls, and cotton, iron in small 
quantities. 

15,0(4) 0 0 

118 

Ditto 

Paddy, wheat, inoong, oil-se^, sugarcane, cotton» 
tolmcco. No miuenU. 

11,039 11 6 

311 

Ditto 

Pmidy, moong, gniin, koolthi, burgoory, urur, oil-seeds, 
suganauie, and tobacco. No mineral. 

8,818 5 3 

181 

Ditto 

I’addy, wheat, moong, gram, oil-seeds, cotton, tolmcco, 
and sal timlier. No mineral. 


nnwiite rovonnos ilorivnl liy Riyalii* from their cstotoK are not uraeniHj' Iinowii; the esthnatoa maiVo are from 
The iiKiirVH rupnwiit the tiumher of imika. TIiiki' ore men liuliliii); aiiuiU iiluta of rout-free laud on couai- 
eiicruaeheil on hy ueighhoursi they aecum|umy the liajali when on lour, and generally iierfonnthe dutiea 







REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1872-73. 

CHAPTER 1. 

CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATION. 


Labt year’s report explained the nature of the changes which the 
Lieutenant-Governor had designed and commenced. During the year 
now under report the same policy has been steadily worked out. 

A chief feature in the new system was explained to be a more 

active system of government, the recall 
.Sirj; to I* »f Dhtricl Officer, ..d the 

centralization of power and responsibi¬ 
lity in his hands. The Magistrate now exercises a general control over 
all departments. The police were always nominally subordinate to the 
„ , ... Magistrate, but that nominal subordi- 

‘ nation has now become real. The same 

principle has been applied to the Department of Public Works, and 
the Executive Engineer is now made, except in purely professional 
matters, subordinate to the Magistrate. The same principle has been 
extended to the system of jail administration. In the Educational 
Department the Magistrate, with the assistance of a Committee, has 
now the guidance of educational matters in his district, with the 
aid and advice of the Deputy Inspector of Schools as his chief assistant. 

A very general testimony has been poured in by local oflScers and 
Commissioners as to the advantages of these changes, and more than 
one Commissioner describes the new system as an unmixed good. It 
is appreciated, says another officer, by all classes of natives. The 
natives cannot unaerstand the existence of a Aakia without authority; 
hakim ka hookum is the key-stone of their political belief. It is 
observed, for instance, that this arrangement has resulted educa> 
tionally in an or^nization much more powerful for good than the 
Inspector could have hoped to exercise alone without the Magistrate’s 
local inflnenee on the one hand, or the Committee’s assistance on the 
other. The beneficial tendency of these changes has been remarkably 
illustrated by the new style of the Administration Reports of the past 
year. The manner of reporting has been systematized and re-arranged; 
the reports are no longer as formal as they have sometimes been, but 
describe the history of the administration of the year as respecting the 
state and well-being of the country and the feelings of the people. 
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In many respects the reports submitted have been most valuable and 
complete. Selections from them will lie separately published as 
Government selections, as they are too bulky to circulate in any other 
shape, and it is must important that they should not be hidden away. 

The continued trial of the divided Board of Uevcuue, under which 

the attention of each Member has 
^ontiuued »ucce..of ai*id.d Boata of separate departments, 

and the personal relations between 
the Members of the Board and the head of the Government are 
established more closely, has worked with increasing and unalloyed 
success. 


The Lieutenant-Governor has expressed the view that the great 

want of such an administration as 
furtho»chaoe« Government, which 

is at present concentrated in the 
Lieutenant-Governor, is the establishment of high officers with whom 
the Lieutenant-Governor may divide the work, and with whom he may 
also habitually take counsel without formal correspondence, and yet 
in a way not altogether informal. The Government itself should be 

strengthened; the present excessive 
of the offiml oluia .houH b. 
shortened. The general plan by which, 
in His Honor's view, the two objdfits of strengthening the Government 
and shortening the chain may best be carried out simultaneously is by 
amalgamating with the Government the very highest office,—the first 
link in the chain, t.e. the Board of Revenue; also perhaps the execu¬ 
tive functions of the High Court; bringing up the next link, the 
Commissioners, somewhat to the position of the Board, their number 


being reduced and their salaries increased; and strengthening the 
position of the Magistrate-Collectors of districts, who would then be 
supervised by Commissioners themselves directly under Government. 
We should thus have three links from Magistrate-Collectors upwards, 
viz. Magistrate-Collectors, Commissioners, and Government, instead of. 
the present four links, viz. Magistrate-Collector, Commissioner, Board, 
and Government. 


It has always been the Lieutenant-Governor's decided conviction 
that if the Bengal provinces are not to be divided or very largely 
reduced, it is most necessary to strengthen the Government: so great 
a Government cannot be efficiently carried on by one man alone. 

The Government of India have preferred the alternative of dimin* 


„ „ 1 ishing the Government, and Sir 

para ion ssam rom nga. George Campbell has not objected to 

the proposal which has been made of separating Assam and the 
adjacent districts from Bengal. To the province of Assam it is proposed 
to add Goalparah and the Garo Hills on the west, and Sylhet and 
Cachar on the south, with Muncepore on the south-east. I'hese dis¬ 


tricts would be administered by a Chief Commissioner in subordination 
to the Government of India. The details connected with the transfer 


are still under consideration. If the proposed transfers to Assam are 
carried out, it wiji be necessary to reduce the cost of the existing 
Commissionerships in proportion to the territory taken from them, and 
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it is a question whether the Chittagong and Cooch Behar Commission¬ 
ers, one or both, are to be absorbed or retained. 

It has been before explained to be the Lieutenant-Governor's 

constant aim to bring the heads of 
Heada of DopsrimeukihBTeliera brought departments nearer to Government, 

and to work througa them. The 
tendency of the changes he has introduced is to make the depart¬ 
mental chiefs the agents and inspectors on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, bound to aid, counsel, and guide local officers, each in his 
own department, without exercising absolute authority over them ; and 
to criticise, collate, and compare local facts for the information 
of the Government. The Government, no doubt, has been much 
strengthened by this policy. The success of Mr. Hceley, the Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Jails, which was acknowledged in last year’s report, 
„ . „ , - , and again in this, is an evidence of 

SuccM.ofIn.pootor-G.noraiofJa.1.. the ^vantages of the system. The 

present incumbents in the offices of 


Changes recommended. 


Director of Public Instruction and 


Inspector-General of Police have worked long under the old system, and 
it has not been possible completely to introduce a new system by their 
agency. In respect to the Inspector-Generalship of Police, the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor has lately received much valuable assistance from the 
Inspector-General, but he is likely soon to leave the country, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor has recently recommended to the Government of 
India the appointment of one head of the police,—to be head over the 
whole of the police in Calcutta as well as in the interior—to whom the 
Government may refer in difficult and dangerous matters ; and he has 
suggested a scheme by which this may be worked out. 

There is one thing however indispensably necessary to carry out 

Concentration of Gorernmont office., efficiency 

and working powers of the Government 

of Bengal, and that is the concentration of the Government offices 
in one building. All the offices of the Bengal Government are now 
scattered about far apart in different quarters of Calcutta. 

The following provision of funds has been made for this purpose 

1. Four lakhs to be found during two years from the pro¬ 
vincial resources. 

2. The amount of compensation (four lakhs) given by the 
Government of India for the old Sudder Court building taken up for a 
garrison hospital for European soldiers. 

3. The capitalized amount of the rents paid for the public offices 
to be concentrated. 

4. The value of the Government buildings now occupied by the 
Government offices. 

The best site possessed by Government has been taken by the 
Government of India for the purpose of a Military Hospital. 


The site which the Lieutenant-Governor then considered the best 
for the proposed buildings was a strip of waste land to the north of 
Tolly’s Nullah and south of the Lower Circular lload, lying between 
the Alipore and Kidderpore bridges and outside the official limits of 
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the Calcutta maidan; but as the Commander>in-Chief objected', .and the 
Government of India expressed itself averse to any encroachment on 
the Calcutta maidan, whether within or beyond the official limits of 
the esplanade of the fort, that plan was dropped. 

It has since been proposed, as being the most economical arrange* 
ment in the first instance, to utilize for the purpose the structure 
known as Writers' Buildings, on the north of Dalhousie Square, as well 
as the Custom House. It was intended to enlarge Writers' Buildings. 
As many offices as possible would be put in this range, and in the old 
Custom House, which would be connected with Writers' Buildings by 
a light foot-bridge thrown across. Any further accommodation 
necessary would be built in the Custom House yard. The river face of 
the Custom House yard is reserved for carrying out the project of a 
combined new Custom House, Marine Office, and Port Commissioners' 
Office, which the Lieutenant-Governor has sanctioned. The office 
of the Board of Revenue would be close at hand, and might be 
retained. This scheme, however, is indefinitely delayed, because the 
Government of India have not found accommodation for the offices 


of the East Indian Railway, who at present rent part of Writers' Build¬ 
ings from this Government. 

The best site of all which might now be obtained has not been 
mentioned; because its purchase would cost more than the means of 
this Government can meet, and the Government of India has not been 


willing to defray the cost. Thus all attempts to concentrate the 
offices, and use in their erection the money which has been provided, 
have hitherto proved abortive. 

The necessity for the nearer equalization of salaries of the 
iin«. Magistrate-Collectors of districts and 

ParAllel lines of promotion. Aft t n 

01 too diBtnct Judges, of the heads 
of the Judicial, and of the heads of the Executive departments, 
in the same place, was dwelt on at some length in last year’s adminis¬ 
tration report. It was also mentioned that in July of last year the 
Government of India and Secretary of State had been pleased to 
sanction the reduction of the salary of the Judgeship of Beerbhoom 
from Es. 30,000 a year to the pay of a Ist class Magistrate and 
Collector (as those officers were then graded) on Rs 28,000 per annum, 
and had permitted the saving, or Rs. 7,000 per annum, thereby elfeoted 
to be used to raise the pay of two let class Collectors to Rs. 26,500, 
or something less than the pay of a Magistrate-Collector in the 
North-Western Provinces. In pursuance of the same object, the Lieu- 
teuant-Govemor addressed the Government of India again in January 
lost, proposing the establishment of parallel linos of promotion in the 
Executive and Judicial branches of the Covenanted Civil Service. He 


proposed that there should be 30 officers of each grade, 15 of each on 
Kb. 2,600 per mensem, and 15 on Rs. 2,000. 

His Excellency in Council provisionally accepted His Honor's 
Provi.ion.n,.imcUoned. views, Tdth Certain mo^floations, and 

Bubjeot to the sanction of the Secretory 
of State, approved of the foUo'wing arrangements, viz.— 

1. That Judges, inoluding Additional Judges, shall be classifled 
in two grades; those in I3ie first grade, up to the number of fifteen, 
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drawing eooh a salary of Es. 2,500 a month, and the remainder in the 
second grade a salary of Es. 2,000. 

2. That Magistrate-Collectors shall be classified in two grades, 
with salaries fixed at Es. 2,250 and (for the present) Ea 1,800 
respecUvely. 

3. That efieot shall be nven at once to the proposed scheme, so 
far as funds become availwle, from the reduction in the salaries of 
the Judges on the occurrence of vacancies, the pay of some of the 
Magistrate-Collectors, to the number of 15 at least, being raised to 
Es. 2,250 : whilst fresh promotions, which would hitherto have been 
made to the existing first nade on Es. 1,916, shall now be made to a 
salary of Es. 1,80U only, the difference being used to raise the salaries 
of officers now drawing Es. 1,500 to the same rate of Es. 1,800. 

The judicial appointments on Es. 2,500 and Es. 2,000 have been 
designated Judgesffips of the let and 2nd grade respectively, and so 
long as the arrangements are in a state of transition, for the sake of 
convenience the executive appointments on Es. 2,250, Es. 1,916, 
Es. 1,800 or Es. 1,500 respectively, are styled Magistrate-CoUector- 
ships of the let, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th grades respectively. The nmnber 
of officers that are permanently to be attached to each of the 
grades was not then settled, but depends upon the number of districts 
that may definitely be decided on. The pay in the grades has been 
declared personal, and not necessarily attached to districts. 

These sanctioned arrangements have been, and are being, carried 
into effect as vacancies enable the Lieutenant-Governor to act. Up to 
the present time junior Judges of the 2nd grade have been appointed 
on the salary of 11s. 2,00(i, and 12 Magistrate-Collectors have been 
raised to the salary of Rs. 2,250, so that the scheme has been in great 
part already carried out. One or two vacancies just announced will 
enable the Lieutenant-Governor at once to complete the full number of 
15 first class Magistrates. 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s arrangements for establishing parallel 

lines of promotion did not, however, 
l<, a* Hon’U, 
Judges of the High Court. 

The Hon’ble Judges favoured the Lieutenant-Governor with a copy 
of their letter to the Government of India on the subject, in which 
they asked the Secretary of State not to sanction the proposals made by 
this Government. The High Coiu4; did not enter into any comparison 
of the relative claims of the executive and judicial service, but pro¬ 
tested against what they considered the lowenng of the latter. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, however, thought that great os was 
, the importance of thejumcial service. 

It onor • rep y. .^ j jjg doubted that the execu¬ 

tive was at least as important,—indeed more important. *In all parts of 
the world, and in all arrangements, the executive authority ranks first; 
the judicial second : and in a district the Lieutenant-Governor saw no 
anomaly in saying that the Judge should not be considered superior to 
the chief executive officer. 

The Court’s letter, the Lieutenant-Governor remarked, correctly 
described the system hitherto followed: “ All the average and some 
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of the bettor men of the service, whether posmsed of judicial 
ability or not, accept judgeships because of the salary attached.” 
The evils of the system could hardly he put more vividly or 
more truly. It oamo to this, that when men have served their 
time as Magistrate-Collectors, if they have not received, or see no 
immediate prospect of receiving, promotion in the executive line, 
in which all their previous service has been spent, they become Judges, 
“ whether poesetsed of judicial ability or not," because the salary of 
Judges has hitherto been much higher than that of Magistrate-Oolleo- 
tors. When the youth and vigor of the service have been veiy much 
spent, and the men selected for the higher executive employments have 
been eliminated, the residue enter for the first time and form the judicial 
branch of the service. Taking the average of promotion in a service 
constituted as is the Civil Service, this promotion to judgeships could 
not ordinarily take place under the system hitherto followed till men 
have served seventeen or eighteen, or perhaps twenty years, and have 
reached the ago of forty or upwards. That they should then, with 
rare exceptions, under the conditions of service in India, distinguish 
themselves as Judges, could not be, and had not been, the case. 

Under the new system, men at the ago and standing when they 
have hitherto obtained charge of districts, will choose or bo selected 
either for districts or for judgeships. Thus a man who is selected by 
open competition from the best educated men in England at the age of 
(say) 20, and who comes to India at 22 or 23, may be made a District 
Judge after 12 or 13 years’ service at 35 to 38 years of age. Looking 
to the way in which these men are selected, to the precocity of intel¬ 
lect and conduct induced by Indian service, and to the comparatively 
early ago at which Indian service finishes, the Lieutenant-Governor 
has no hesitation in saying that men at that age and service' will 
moke quite as good Judges as they would five or six or eight years 
later. His Honor has also said, with some confidence, that a larger pro¬ 
portion of good men would select the judicial service at that age before 
they had served so long as to have the chance of the higher executive 
appointments, than at the later age, when all who could, have obtained, 
and others saw the prospect of, promotion in the other line; and 
the Laeutenant-Qovemor is quite sure that in India, where on on 
average men retire under 50, a man who becomes a Judge at 85 
is much more likely to acquire the requisite knowledge and ex¬ 
perience, and become a good or distinguished Judge, than a man 
who does not enter the line till 40 or 42. The Lieutenant-Governor 
submitted that, as compared with the previous system, that now com¬ 
menced would not deteriorate, but would improve the judicial service. 

Then came the question whether, if the services are to be 
rearranged, the advantages offered to the judicial as compared to the 
executive branch are sutfioient. The Lieutenant-Governor observed 
tW there was now in the grades rising to judgeships a consi¬ 
derable change in the character of the service. Probably the majority 
of the Haileybury men had, emieris paribus, a preference for the 
executive line, though they seldom carried it to the point of remaining 
on lower pay wheif they could get higher pay as Judges. But the 
Lieutenant-Govemor did not think it was so with competition men. 
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They come out at a later age; they hare all had some legal training; 
many of thorn ore little given to the riding and shooting which are 
supposed to accompany executive employment, or to which at any rate 
executive employment gives opportunity. Many such men have consi¬ 
derable taste and aptitude for judicial employment, and it was His 
Honor’s conviction that, cceierk paribus, judicial appointments would 
be preferred by at least as many ns prefer executive appointments,—the 
physical ease, dignity, and independence of the one being set against 
the risk, exposure, and constant subjection to superior authority of tho 
other. His Honor’s only doubt was whether the superiority of salaries 
wliich the Government of India had given to Judges would not give to 
that branch a decided advantage, which is not desirable. 

The determination of iho whole matter lies now with His Grace 


tho Secretary of State. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has made another proposal with a view 
t, , , . .,•,.11 to further increasing the efficiency of 

the Judicial branch of tne eervice. 


Even though he has by the new arrangement been able to make some 
men Judges at an age when they may still have 10 or 15 years to 
serve, it is evident that it must be an evil that a man should be placed 
in so high a position as that of a district Judge without having had 
any e:^enence or practice whatever in the department of civil justice, 
the most difficult and important part of his duties. To remedy this, 
it has been proposed that an opportunity should be given to officers of 
judicial aptitude to enter the judicial service somewhat earlier and 
in a lower grade. The Lieutenant-Governor accordingly submitted 
for sanction a proposal to take advantage of existing vacancies to 
make an experiment in this direction. It was proposed to reduce 
the district of Bancoorah; and the Lieutenant-Governor wished to 
substitute for two 2nd class Judges, viz. the Judge of Bancoorah and 
one of the Additional Judges, three Assistant Judges, with the power 
of Assistant Judge as defined in the Code of Criminal Procedure, and 
the civil powers of a subordinate Judge. He would have given these 
officers salaries of 1,500 per mensem, or possibly 1,250. ITie High 
Court entirely approved of the proposal. The Government of India 
has, however, postponed the consideration of this question. The 
existing vacancies have therefore been filled up, and the question must 
stand over for another opportunity. 

In the last report the want of knowledge of their districts on 


► „ , j.. ■. a: the part of District Officers, in con- 

sequence of nrequont changes, was pro- 
minently brought to light. In the yeoi* 1871 the Board of Bevenue 
had occasion to bring to the notice of Government “ that only six Col¬ 
lectors in the Regulation Brovinoos of Bengal have been at this time 
in charge of their respective districts for a period of two fuU years, and 
only two out of these six for four years.” The Lioutenant-Qovemor’s 

strenuous efforts have been used to 
remedy this evU. It is too true that 
the success of the arrangements in 
regard to tho changes of subordinate officers is still sadly marred by 
frequent changes. The applications for leave on medical certificates and 
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other occasions for change are so constant, that nothing' but the most 
unremitting attention, and the firmest hand, can mitigate the IkmI 
effect of changes in the lower grades. Great improvement, however, 
has been effected in regard to T ' ‘ 

Higher officen now rarol; traneferred. 

had continuously or otherwise 
of their respective districts, an( 
period:— 


ne nigner graues. uie ena oi tne 
ofiioi^ year to which this report refers, 
the Magistrates of the following districts 
been more than two years m diarge 
I many of them for a much longer 


HooRhly. 

Nuddea. 

Moorshedabad. 

Itajsbahye. 

6 Dinagepore. 

Pubna. 

Julpigoree. 

Cooch Behar. 

Dacca. 

10 Purreedpore. 
Baokergungo. 
Mymonaingb. 

Sylhet. 

Chittagong. 

16 Noaoolly. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts. 


Patna. 

Gya. 

Shahabad. 

30 Tirboot. 
fBhaugulpore. 

Sontbal Pergunnahs. 

Balasore. 

Hazareebaugh. 

35 Lobardugga. 
Maunbhoom. 
Katnroop. 

Durrung. 

Seebsaugor. 

30 Luckiropore. 

Garo Hills. 

JKaga Hills. 


The important districts of Bungpore and Cuttack were in charge of 
Officiating Collectors who had served long in those districts in subor¬ 
dinate capacities. The furlough rules, occasional illness, promotion, 
and other causes, combine to make some changes among District Officers 
unavoidable. But it has been the Lieutenaut-Oovernor’s effort to post 
offioers returning from leave to districts where they had previously 
served; and the recent orders improving the salaries of senior Magis¬ 
trate-Collectors have enabled the Lieutenant-Governor to keep in 
the executive department many able and experienced offioers whose 
standing would under the old system have entitled them to a transfer 
to the judicial department of the service. The Lieutenant-Governor 
still hopes that the Government may yet be able so to arrangf) that 
changes in the subordinate offices shall be less frequent than they have 
hitherto been. 

The sub-divisional system in Bengal is gradually approaching 

completion. In 1845 tbirty-four sub- 
divisions were authorised, In 1858 one 
hundred additional sub-divisions were 
sanctioned, but the measure was only partially carried into effect. 
The system has now been more or loss completely introduced into 
the following divisions,—Burdwan, Presidency, part of Dacca, Cooch 
Behar, Patna, Bhaugulpore, Orissa, and the greater part of Assam. 
It is in the Bajshahye division, and in some parts of the Dacca and 
Chittagong divisions, that its further development is required. In 
Dinagepore there ore no sub-divisions, and in Sylhet there have 
hitherto heen^none, though the establishment of two has just been 
oriered; Bajshahye, Bungpore, Tipperah, and Chittagong, have 
hitherto had only one outlying sub-division a-pieoe. The tabte published 
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in the chapter of this report, entitled “Civil Divisions of British 
Territory,” shows one hundred as the number of sub-divisions already 
existing on the Slst March 1873. Of these eight had not till lately 
been officered, so that the number of sub-divisions in actual working 
did not, all taken, exceed ninety two, exclusive of the head-quarters 
divisions. The Lieutenant-Governor had so much need for increased 
power and increased activity in the existing establishments, that he has 
thought it better not rapidly to create new ones till he had consolidated 
the md, and he has been proceeding in this matter slowly and cautiously. 
For some time past, however, the Lieutenant-Governor has been very 
carefully reviewing the requirements of each district, and has already 
sanctioned proposals for six new sub-divisions, viz. one in the Patna 
division, three in Eajshahye, and two in Dacca; whilst two more sub¬ 
divisions in the Ra,jshahye, and a similar number in the Chittagong 
division, are under discussion. A new sub-division has been established 
at Moheshrekha, south of Howrah, in the Hooghly district. The Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor has no. doubt that the Administration of Bengal 
cannot be complete or satisfactory till the sub-divisional arrangements 
are fully carried out. 

The intention of Sir John Peter Grant, under whom the system 
was most developed, was not to have left the sub-divisions in a con¬ 
fused state—half in one district, and half in another. It is clear from 
the correspondence which then took place that his object was to make 
compact sub-divisions, and then compose districts of these sub-divisions 
exactly as the present Lieutenant-Governor has been endeavouring 
to do. The state of things which Sir George Campbell found existed 
because Sir John Grant unavoidably left his work half done and the 
work was not continued. The intentions of Sir J. P. Grant have now 
been fulfilled, and by various rearrangements every sub-division has 
been made a compact part of one district. 

At page 70 of last year’s report it was explained that the bounda- 
, , , . , ries of districts and sub-divisions, and 

of civil court jurisdictions, wore 
bcinur revised, so as to have such sub- 
divio’ons wholly and for all purposes in one district. These measures 
have now been carried out so far as regards the assimilation of criminal 
and revenue jurisdictions; in this respect only some very minor adjust¬ 
ments remain to be completed. Tlie assimilation of jurisdiction in 
respect of civil justice has also mado some progress in concert and 
accord with the High Court. The High Court have arranged the 
details by which the Government has been enabled to carry out in the 
Burdwan division the policy of making the rural civil court (or 
moonsiffee) jurisdiction conterminous with magisterial sub-divisions. 
The result has been some saving in the number and cost of civil 
courts, which may be available to meet increased requirements else¬ 
where. The alteration may have affected injuriously the interest of 
a few local lawyers, but it has on the whole been beneficial, for it has 
brought the rural courts within the reach of inspection. It gives 
the District Judge some extra Moonsiffs, who are employed as 
additional officers at the courts where civil business may for the 
time be exceptionally heavy; it supports a stronger local bar; and 
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its only drawback can be that the reduction in the number of rural 
courts involves longer journeys for suitors. Possibly the quality 
of justice given at the new centres may be better: at any rate there 
has' been as yet no decrease in the number of suits, though perhaps a 
trifling decrease in the litigation of the country, if it had occurred, 
might not be cause for great regret. Much, however, still remains to 
be done to carry out the rearrangement and assimilation of thb 
jurisdiction of the Oivil Courts throughout the country. 

The census operations brought to light that in some districts 

there was really doubt to which 
police station, and to which district, 
border villages belonged. These doubts 
were mainly confined to districts of the Kajshahye division; to 
the Goalparah and llixngpore border, where the absence of clearly 
defined boundaries occasionally caused grave breaches of the law and 
even miscarriage of justice; and to tracts on the banks of great 
rivers like the Oosee, which shifts its deep bod ton miles oast or west 
within the space of five years. From Sylhot only oases were reported 
of a much less explainable kind, for it was said that villages on the 
roll of, and in the jurisdiction of one police station (thabnah), were 
geographically situate many miles off in the heart of another thannah. 
These doubts are being gradually settled, and the rectification of 
police jurisdictions, such ns are reported from Sylhet, is nearly com¬ 
plete. On the borders of Qya, Hnzareebaugh, Dacca, Mymensingh, 
Kungpore, and Baokergunge, trifling rectifications of jurisdiction 
have been effected. The Government adheres, as far as it can, to the 
thannah jurisdictions as they existed at the time of the census. In the 
divisiojis of Burdwan, Eiyshahye, and Dacca, the rectification of thnnnoli 
boundaries m^e still incomplete; elsewhere it has been completed or 
almost completed. 

The only important alteration of district boundaries effected 
_ . T, j . during the year is the transfer of 

the greater part oi the Madanpore 
sub-division from the Batjkorgunge to the Furreedpore district. 
Backergunge, with its population of 2,377,000, and its area of 5,264 
square miles, was a very heavy charge; its people were very 
litigious and much given to violent crime, and had given aliffost 
constant work for two Sessions Judges. Its sub-divisions and thannahs 
were accessible to the District Officer only by tedious journeys through 
winding rivers and channels, and Baokergunge had for years been 
considered too heavy a charge for oven an active and able Magistrate. 
Furreedpore, on the other hand, was a small district; originally 
it had been a part of the Dacca or old Dacca JellaJpore district, and 
had only grown up into a separate district with comparatively recent 
years; and at one time it had been suggested that Furreedpore would 
be one of the small districts which might with advantage be reduced 
to a suh-division. But looking to the density of its population (677 
to the square mile), to the history of its M^omedan riots in former 

i oars, to its situatien, and to the circumstances of Backergunge, the 
/ieutenant-Govemor decided that it would be best to retain Furreed¬ 
pore as a separate district, and to relieve Baokergunge by transferring 
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its northern portion to Furreedpore. This has been accordingly done. 
The result of the transfer will be that the size and population of the 
two districts will stand somewhat thus;— 


nHcker|;un|;e 

Furreedpore 


Aree. 


Population. 


Before traoe- 
for of 

Madaripore. 

... 6,204 
... 1,480 


Alter trans¬ 
fer. 


4,300 

2,400 


Beforo trans¬ 
fer. 


2,377,000 

1,012,000 


After trans¬ 
fer. 


1,800,000 

1,689,(X)0 


The proposal for reducing some of tlie smaller districts fwliich 

were not originally districts, but wore 
suSv&.‘“" ‘^“rved out of original districts, being 

first made sub-divisions, then sub-dis¬ 
tricts or Joint-Magistracies, and eventually minor districts,) origi¬ 
nated in a domi-ofliicial suggestion from the Government of India. 
The Lieutenant-Governor concurred generally in the suggestion. 
The expense of civil administration very much depends on the scale 
of the machinery employed. There are many districts, comparatively 
insignificant in themselves, which, provided with a full machinery 
Advantaitesof thiapropoiiai. Tiiei,ieute- and all that it involves, demand many 
nant-Guvernor’a views and suggostioiis. officers at groat expenso and inuch 
oflScial routine, and cost a very great deal, -wmile much more important, 
rich, and jiopulous tracts, under the name of sub-divisions, are adminis¬ 
tered for a fraction of the sum. His Honor was convinced that, 
looking at the matter generally under the present circumstances of 
these provinces, it was better to have largo districts under highly paid, 
highly experienced, and sufiloiently selected officers—these districts 
being adequately provided with sub-divisions—than to have smaller 
districts not so well officered and sub-divided. Further experience 
tends to confirm these views. The system which the Lieutenant- 
Governor has introduced, with, he believes, great advantage to tlie 
public service, of concentrating the control of the various executive 
departments in each district under one capable district officer, cannot 
be carried out as he could wish it unless districts are so arranged 
that ho can select for the head of each district an officer of sufficient 
standing, experience, and governing powers. We cannot afford such 
an officer in a very small district; nor can we afford in every small 
district to have an efficient district Engineer, an efficient head of 
the Police, efficient heads of tlto Medical and Education departments. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has already found much practical difficulty 
in this way in the smaller districts, whereas in tho larger dis¬ 
tricts these arrangements can be very well made and work very 
satisfactorily. 

As tlie sub-division is a larger unit than the tehsildaroes of other 
parts of India, so the Lieutenant-Governor thouglit a district composed 
of these larger units might properly be larger than one compost of 
small units, or at any rate as large as in those parts of India where 
large districts prevail. At tho same time, looking to the groat population 
and wealth of Bengal, His Honor expressed a hope that he might have 
the means of putting the district establishments on an adequate footing 
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without too much reducing their number. He suggested that a very 
moderate increase on the salaries of the Civil Service, say one lac or 
£10,000 per annum, would with some rearraugomeut enable him to do 
all that he proposed. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was very anxious that district ar¬ 
rangements should he so settled that he should be able to complete 
the district machiuery. At the same time ho was quite prepared to 
admit that a general prinoiple must be worked with reference to 
established arrangements, so that changes should not be greater and 
more sudden than is really neoossary, and he has entirely accepted the 
view expressed by the Government of India with reference to the 
proposed reduction of districts, that each case must bo determined on 
its own merits. 


The Lieutenant-Governor’s proposal was to reduce the following 
small districts to first-class sub-divisions in charge of an officer on 
Rs. 1,200 a month:— 

Howrah now an independent magistracy, but for revenue purposes 
part of Hooghly. 

Banooorah, with an area of 1,346 square miles and population of 
626,772, originally a part of Bordwan. 

Maldah, with an area of 1,813 square miles and population of 
676,426. This district was originally an offshoot of Dinagepore. 

Bograh, area 1,501 square miles, population 689,467; the three 
districts of Rajshahyo, Pubna, and Bograh, being made into two. 

Noakhally, area 1,557 square miles, population 713,934; Tipperah, 
Chittagong, and Noakhally, being made into two districts. 

Pooree. area 2,.506 square miles, population 769,074; the present 
three districts of Orissa being thrown into two. 

With respect to Maldah and Bograh, however, it has seemed to the 
„ . .. . „ t. Lieutenant-Governor that our arrange- - 

No action at proseiit tnkeii witli refer- , ,, „ 

anoe to Maldah, Hograh, Noakhally, and ments north of the Ganges should 

certainly have much reference to the 
proposed line of tho Northern Bengal Railway. The sub-divisional 
system has not been prOTerly carried out in the districts of the Rajshahye 
division north of the Ganges. Several new sub-divisions are clearly 
necessary; and the North Bengal line, as now laid down, skirts the 
edges of so many districts, that if our arrangements are made with any 
reference to it, this os well as other considerations will render necessary 


considerable rearrangement of district boundaries in forming the sub¬ 
divisions as they arc to be. The Lieutenant-Governor has entered into 
these questions in detail in a communication to the Commissioners of 
Bajshahye and Cooch Behar, after he had himself gone into the matter 
on the spot with some care, and ho does not propose to do anything 
further till full reports are received on the subject. Very recently, at 


the close of the present year, the Northern Bengal Railway has been 
definitely sanctioned; so that tho district arrangements may be con¬ 
sidered and settled as soon as more pressing matters permit. Pubna 
has meantime become a district of special importance with reference to 
rent questions whkh have arisen there. 

The Noakhally district will a good deal depend on the fate of the 
Chittagong Commissionership. There has been a correspondence with 
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the Comraissioner of Chittagong and the district officers regarding 
Noakhally, but the Lieutenant-Governor is inclined to reserve this 
question till the whole of the eastern district arrangements arc settled 
together, since he has proposed to make over the southern part of 
the Chittagong district to Burmah and the eastern frontier of the 
Hill Tracts to the Assam administration. 

Again, as regards Pooree, that district could not be absorbed into 
Cuttack unless part of Cuttack was taken away to enlarge Balasore. 
So long as we have a Commissioner of Orissa, it would hardly be 
necessary to reduce his three districts to two. T'he present Commis¬ 
sioner is opposed to any change, and his views and feelings are entitled 
to much consideration. Here also the Lieutenant-Governor is not 
inclined to move till the whole question of the form of the Bengal 
administration is dealt with. 

But with reference to Howrah, Banooorah, and Beerbhoom, the 

case is different. At present Hooghly, 
mMing Howrah,» one ooUoatorato; 
but Howrah is a separate magistracy, 
with the rank and pay of Magistrate-Collector. The area of the 
Hooghly collootorate is 1,470 square miles; the population is 1,488,556. 
As compared with other Bengal districts, Hooghly and Howrah together 
do not make up a large district, and not au exceedingly large population. 
Moreover, what is wanted for Howrah is, not a Magistrate-Collector 
or an officer of that rank, but an efficient Magistrate for the town of 
Howrah and the immediate neighbourhood. 

The Lieutenaut-Govemor also has long thought that the two 
_ ,, , . „ , , small districts of Banooorah and 

Proposal to absorb Bancooran as a sub- l-l i. i i i ^ 

division of Burdwan, and to rrliove Hnr- X5GerbhO0Ill should 09 roaiXangGOi i 
dwan liy trninfen iii|! the mb-divinioti of that if it WCrO pOSsiblo to make One 
Itaneosooge from Bu.-d«ra.. to Doorbhoom. 

two districts out of Burdwan, Banooorah, and Beerbhoom, it would 
be well to do so. Ho accordingly submitted such a plan to the 
Government of India, and proposed at once to reduce Howrah and 
Banooorah. That Government has, however, expressed tho opinion that 
it will bo better to wait till other arrangements are definitely settled, 
and tho proposal is consequently in abeyance. 

It was explained in the Annual Administration Report of last 

year how a scheme had been framed 
for giving executive establishments to 
sub-divisions, and for thereby enabling 
the District Officers to administer the country more completely. The col¬ 
lection of useful and trustworthy statistics was especially kept in view. 

The Lieutenant-Governor proposed at the outset to have one 
hundred sets of sub-divisional establishments, and to divide them into 
three grades, as follows :— 

83 Fint Class Establishments— Rs. 

Sub-Oepnty on ... ... ... ... 150 a month. 


Sub-diTisional establishments for ex 0 ‘ 
outive and statistical purposes. 


Canoongo and surveyor on 
8 chainmen, on Rs. 8 each 
6 messengers, on Rs. 6 each 


a 12 X SS=sl0d,lS2 


Total 
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83 iSerond CIiiM EatHbllahmenta— Ra. 

Sub-Deputy on ... ... ... 100 a month. 

Caiioongo and surveyor on ... ... ... 25 „ 

2 chainmen, on Ks. 8 each ... ... ... 16 „ 

4 mesaengors, on Ka. 6 each ... ... ... 24 „ 

Total ...liS X 12 X 83 = 65,840 

34 Third Claaa Eatablkhmenta— 

Canoongo and surveyor on ... ... ... 50 a month. 

2 chainmen, on Ka. 8 each ... ... ... 16 „ 

2 messeugera, on Its. 6 each ... ... ... 12 „ 

Total ... 78 X .12 x 34 = 30,624 

Total ... 2,02,^ 


The opinion of the local officers was invited, and the replies from 
the Divisiunal Oommissiuners showed that they and the District 
Officers were of opinion that the proposed establishments would be of 
the very greatest assistance to District and Sub-divisional Officers. 
The total requirements of the several divisions came to 114 seta of 
sub-divisional establishments, exclusive of the wants of the Southal 
Fergunnahs. The Commissioner of Assam reported that sub-divisional 
establishments were not required in his division, as the indigenous 
agency of the mouzadars discharged the duties which were to be 
performed by the new establishments. For Orissa also a very liberal 
canoongo establishment has already been sanctioned. 

The Government of India, to whom the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
scheme was submitted, at first approved the ajjpointment of 20 Sub- 
Deputies as an experimental measure, but asked lor some explanations 
regarding the other establishments. The Lieutenant-Governor there¬ 
upon submitted an explanation of the duties the proposed establishments 
would have to perform. He further explained that the sub-divisional 


establishments might be expected to do certain work hitherto done by 
temporary establishments, which on the average of past years had cost 

.j , , the Imperial Government close upon 

bpeci »Bmc88 to $ no y I am. rupees a year. As regards 

the title of Canoongo he specially dwelt on the importance of that 
office under the Permanent Settlement Code of 1793, and on the many 
pledges of the Government to maintain the office. He pointed out 
that since, in accordance with the laws of former days, the landholders 
were now again required to file their accounts and papers for Hoad Cess 
purposes, it was most fit and desirable that Government should fulfil its 
part of the original arrangements by appointing Ganoongoes to receive, 
collate, and record these papers. 

The Government of India was then pleased to accord approval to 
„ . r j. the Lieutenant-Governor’s scheme, and 

* grauted one lakh per annum towards 
its cost from imperial revenues, on condition that no further charge was 
in future made for ti)e services which had been specified. The orders 
of the Government of India reviewing the correspondence and sanc¬ 
tioning the proposed ettablishmeuts are summed up in the following 
paragraph:— 

“ Having regard to the absence in the Lower Provinces of Bengal 
of any local agency corresponding with that of other provinces of India, 
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and bearing in mind the various measures of reform which have yet to 
he undertaken in Bengal under an improved system of administration, 
the Govcrnor>General in' Council is satisfied that the establishments 
proposed are actually required." 

His Grace the Secretary of State was pleased also to “approve 
, „ . fully of the proceedings of His Excel* 

Of t 0 Secretary 0 ta . lency in Council, which were charac¬ 

terized by liberality and caution, and to anticipate the best results from 
the increased means of efficiency now afforded to the subordinate 
administration of the Government of Bengal.” 

Although the reports of the Commissioners had shown that 114 

sets of establishments were required, 
dutnbuiion of the jjcgijej, those wanted for the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs, it has been determined, 
for the present at any rate, to keep the coat of the new stafl" within the 
limits originally proposed. To meet the cost of these establishments 
two lakhs of rupees were provided, viz. one lakh in the provincial budget 
and one lakh by the additional imperial assignment. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has allotted one hundred sets of establishments accordingly. 
The appointments have been made from among the men qualified by 
examination for the Native Civil Service (under the system described in 
last year’s report, page 85), and the new establishments are now at work. 

In distributing the establishments, it has been made a rule that 
no more than a third class establishment is to be employed at the 
head-quarters sub-division without the special sanction of Govern¬ 
ment, since Assistants and Deputy Collectors arc there available, 
and may be advantageously employed in the work done by Sub- 
Deputies in sub-divisions. It has been pointed out that now that the 
sub-divisions are sufficiently manned, there can be no ground for 
centralising the Excise or other departments at head-quarters. Tlie 
Lieutenant-Governor directed also that the active work of administering 
the Road Cess should be done by the Sub-divisional Officers in the 
outlying ])art8 of the district as soon as the office work of valuation 
was completed. 

Very particular care was enjoined upon Commissioners, Magis¬ 
trate-Collectors, and Sub-divisional 
officers, that the new establishments 
should not be employed as mere clerks 
to work in offices, but as executive agents to help the District and 
Sub-divisional Officers in administering the various departments under 
their charge. They were to be employed actively for executive, statis¬ 
tical, and (where magisterial powers are given) judicial work, as 
Assistants are utilized. 


Work on wliicb thoMilt-divisioiiol estab- 
lishments are to be employed. 


The Lieutenant-Governor has, on the recommendation of Commis¬ 
sioners, invested most of the Sub-Deputies with the power of a Subor¬ 
dinate Magistrate of the lowest class, to afford them a certain status 
and to make it possible to utilize them at a push for inquiries when 
Sub-divisional Magistrates are urgently eugapd. His Honor’s object, 
however, has not been to increase the judicial agency of the country, 
but to strengthen the executive agency. Care has been enjoined that 
the tendency of the sub-divisional establishments may not be to 
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unnecessarily increase the Criminal Courts, which are already far too 
prolix and dilatory in their proceedings. If the Sub-Deputies are 
at all employed judicially, by so much the more are the Sub-divisional 
Officers to do executive work. 

The Lieutenant-Governor expressed the special hope that the 
various calls for statistical inquiries which had been made, and had yet 
to be complied with, would now receive very particular attention. 
Before action must come knowledge, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
considered that the first and most important duty of the District and 
Sub-divisional Officers under the system now inaugurated, was to put the 
Government in possession of information of a practical and useful 
character regarding the people, the productions, and the resources of 
their respective charges. He believed that the sub-divisional establish¬ 
ments might now be rendered really effective for executive as well as for 
judicial purposes. 

The salaries of Sub-Deputyships and Canoongoships have been 
declared personal and not local; so that it remains within the 
discretion of the Commissioner to employ these officers where they 
are most wanted, and to authorize a Magistrate-Collector temporarily 
to detach a Sub-Deputy for particular duties. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has declared that, as a role, promotion 

shall be made from the lower to the 
of the Native Civil Ser- 
vice according to merit—young men 
who enter in inferior appointments and doing well there having thus 
the prospect of rising to be Sub-Deputies, and they, again, to higher 
appointments. Especially the Lieutenant-Governor has pledged himself 
that, whenever possible, Deputy Magistrates and Collectors will be 
selected from the ranks of the Sul)-Deputies, and men will not, without 
good and special reason, he taken from outside for these places by any 
mere exercise of patronage. No doubt these prospects have greatly 
increased the attractions of the Subordinate Service and of the Native 


Civil Service generally. 

It was mentioned in the last report, page 87, that special classes for 
, . •, 4 , ,v.-i the training of candidates for the 

Eiititbliiinnirnta rocruitert from ('ivil .... i r. • i i i ■. 

Service ciasBCB which have been upecially Native Civil Service had been Opened 

in connection with the Hooglily and 


Presidency Colleges. This system has been continued with success, 
and similar classes have been opened at Patna and Dacca. The new 
appointments in the subordinate Establishments have, however, 
exhausted most of the best candidates who have as yet come up. 
In future the demand for men may be more gradual, and it has 
been arranged to put the Civil Service education on a more per¬ 
manent footing, and to require a longer course and more complete 
qualifications. It was felt that it would be unfair to insist, in the first 
instance, on too high an educational test from men who had served 
with credit in lower posts, and were beyond the college-going age. It 
was therefore necessary to provide for these men short specif courses, 
by which certain special acquirements should be given to them and 
their general qualifiattbns should be tested. To a certain extent this 


may still be necessary; but for young men who wish to enter the service 
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for the first time, a regular course of instruction will now be insisted 
on, under rules which come into force at the College sessions about to 
commence at the new year. The plaq is that after a young man has 
carried his general education to the point at which he is allowed to 
commence a special education for a profession, e.g. in medicine or 
ecgineering, he should similarly be allowed at the same point to com- 
mcBce a special Oivil Service coarse designed to qualify him for that 
prdhssion. 

The officers of both the Police and Educational Departments 

memorialized Government during the 

of P0I1C6 end KducAtioAftl voilt witli Tfi’ffiTfiUGft to tlioii* own nroft** 
offiooi reference to their proepecta. year wiiu reierence xo xneix own pros 

poets, and to the alleged encroachment 

of Civil Qervants on appointments which had hitherto, they said, been 

reserved to them. The Lieutenant- 

nimi m 'n?”””'** **** *'°'*°* Governor in reply pointed out that ho 

could not admit Ihe claims of any body 

of public officers appointed in this county to an absolute monopoly of 

certain offices subject to no exceptions. Even Civil Servants brought by 

covenant from England after open competition, and to whom certain 

offices were originally guaranteed, are now liable to have others put 

into those offiwes for very special reasons. It would especially not be 

possible that officers in one branch should themselves hold a monopoly 

of that branch, and at the same time be eligible to appointments in 

other branches, which seems to bo the claim of some of the officers 


of several branches of the Administration. At the same time, feeling 
that the police officers had suffered from reductions, &o., the Lieu- 
tenant-Govenior was, and is, especially anxious that they should 
not on the whole suffer from the practice which His Honor thinks 
advisable in the interests of the public service, viz. that officers in the 
different civil branches should be interchangeable. It is only in this 
sense that the appointments complained of have been made. No one 
has been appointed from outside the Government services. If one or 
two Civil Servants have been employed in the police, a larger number 
of police officers have been employed in civil appointments of several 
kinds. 


In the case of the Educational officers, the memorial was transmit- 


To the Educational memorial. 


ted, at their request, to the Government 
of India. His Honor thought it un¬ 


necessary to examine the question whether existing orders token 
together do aim at the constitution of an educational service as a close 
service with a monopoly of educational appointments, or whether such 
a course was desirable. It was enough for the present purpose to draw 
attention to the passage in the order quoted by the memorialists, which 
says that a preference in regard to certain appointments is to be given 
to officers in the Educational Department “ if cotnpcfeuf to discharge the 
duticB." And it was pointed out that the European educational officers 
as a body, though possessed of many merits, had unfortunately shown 
little im^nation to cultivate the native languages, literature, and arts, 
and thus qualify themselves for the executive and inspecting appoint¬ 
ments, in conneotion with wffiich the question arose. Under the new 
system of mass education it is most essential that the officers employed 
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The orders of (bo Snpreme OoTem 
meut. 


to Buperiutend should have a large knowledge of, and liki:^ for, the 
languages of the country and the people. The Lieutenant-^Ternor's 

views wore concurred in and upheld 
by the Supreme Government. It was 
pointed out that the despatches quoted^ 
in the memorial no doubt contained the general principles and rules 
by which promotion in the Educational Department is regulated. 
The despatch of November 1800, from Sir 0. Wood in particular, 
recognizes and explains the preferential claim of officers of the 
department to all posts in their department; and these orders draw 
no distinction between administrative and professional appointments. 
There was, however, attached to this general rule of preference 
the condition of oompotehoy to perform the duties of an oflSoe falling 
within the claim; and there was also an exception to the rule in the 
case of the department being unable to supply a duly qualified 
claimant, or in the case of “ pre-eminent qualifications,” jriving an 
over-ruling claim to some person not in the department. His l^cellenoy 
in Council thought that the position of educational nfSoers could not 
be more clearly stated than by the despatches of 1859 and 1860; and 
to the instructions which they contained, so long as those instructions 
were unaltered, the Government of India would adhere. 

The Bengal Municipalities Bill, which was noticed at length in 
„ ,, „ last year’s report, and which was 

intended to be a very large measure of 
self-govenment for both towns and rural villages, was vetoed by His 
Excellency the Viceroy after it had passed the Bengal Council. The 
grounds on which the veto was given were, firstly and mainly, because in 
Ilis Excellency’s view the measure was “ calculated to increase munieipal 
taxation in Bengal,” and “ such increase was unnecessary and inexpe¬ 
dient at the present time and further. His Excellency the Viceroy was 
imable “ to give his assent to those portions of the Bill which allow the 
provision of elementary education to be made obligatory upon first and 
pooond class municipalities,” i.e. on towns as distinguished from villages. 
His Excellency also objected to a provision enabling town municipalities 
to give relief to the poor in time of exceptional scarcity and mstress. 
Moreover, His Excellency thought the time had not come when it was 
desirable to create the machinery for the Government of villages proposed 
in the bill. At the same time His Excellency the Viceroy observed 
that the discussions on the Bengal Municipalities Bill had convinced 
him that “ some changes in that law might be made with advantage, 
and that it might be desirable to amend the present municipal laws, so 
as to enable Municipalities voluntarily to contribute in aid of education 
within their districts.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor did not feel able to ask the Council to 
undertake another general Municipal Bill, but the minor amendments 
suggested by the Viceroy were earned into effect. 

In a subsequent chapter will be found an account of the charges 
, of the current municipal adminisfra- 

* tion, and of the mumoipal taxation of 

f hese provinces. It may, however, be mentioned here that the volume 
regarding taxation in the various provinces of India, published by 
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the Government of India in March 1873, shows that the incidence of 
mimioipa] taxation in the several provinces is as follows, the Presidency 
towns and Kurraohee omitted- 


Proportion of muni- 
cip&l to total 
population. 


lucidonos head of the population 
of niuuicipal toariia. 

t -*-i 

Of mnnioipal in- 
cnmo from 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

North-Western Provinces 

Punjab 

Oudh 

Central Provinces 


3| per cent. 
3 
11 
11 
13 

.. 

n .. 


Of groaa munici¬ 
pal receipta. 

Es. A, P. 

0 7 5 
not shown 
0 13 11 
not shown 
not shown 
0 11 6 
0 14 7 


taxation only. 


Ks. A. 
0 6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


P. 

10 

11 

3 

5 

6 
9 
6 


Thus Bengal has a smaller proportion of her inhabitants under 
municipal taxation than any other province of India except Madras, 
while the incidence of municipal taxation in Bengal towns is much 
lighter than in the towns of any other province of India. 

It is hoped that an efficient comraoncement has been made of 
Stiiibtics. measures towards tho acquisition of 

„ , , , statistics andaccurato information about 

How fur we have pushed. The CenSUS was 

a great statistical work, of wliioh the advantages are now being reaped. 
It has been followed up by the measures for obtaining correct statistics of 
deaths and births, which will be detailed in the Chapter on vital 
statistics. In respect of vital statistics, the Lieutenant-Governor, des¬ 
pairing of soon getting trustworthy figimos for the whole country, has 
confined his inquiries to a registration of births and deaths in certain 
selected areas in whioh tho census had boon taken with more than ordi¬ 
nary care, and which were most suitable for experiment. In every dis¬ 
trict of Bengal, rural and urban, areas were soloctod, and statistics have 
been collected from January of the present year. On tho whole the 
results are fairly suooessful and of good promise. As regards agricul¬ 
tural statistics, the four special Deputy Collectors who wore sanc¬ 
tioned for statistical duty havo made laborious and careful inquiries 
into the tracts of country to which they were appointed. In particular 
Baboo Ram Bunker-Sen, who was appointed to tho district of Jessore, 
has submitted a most valuable and interesting record of his labours 
in the sub-divisions of Magoorah and Jhenidah, whioh has been 
published as a Government selection. The report on Beerbhoom has also 
been received. District statistical accounts have been specially supplied 
by the District and Sub-divisional Officers of several partsof the coun¬ 
ty. A Special Commission has been appointed to inquire into the 
trade and production of jute, the greatest commercial staple of Bengal. 
The new sub-divisional establishments have afforded an agency for tho 
collection of correct statistios, which had long been a crying want. 
An educational census was taken over a part of tho 24-FergunnahB 
and of Nuddea in 1872; later on in the year a similar census 
was effected in Mymensingh, and the Commissioner of Patna is now 
endeavouring to oompUe an educational census in certain tracts in 
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that divisiou. The work of collecting statistics is being pushed on 
vigorously, as far as our means wiU allow. The maohinery has 
only now been supplied, but we axe, there is no doubt, making 
a good beginning. Tlie returns now being filed imder the Boad 
Cess Act are supplying a deficiency in the registration of tenures 
and landed property. The Census and the Boad Cess are the centres 
about which the collection of statistics is gathering. It is hoped 
that with the Special Deputy Collectors, the Sub-Deputies, and sub- 
divisional establishments, the reorganized putwaries and oanoongoes 
over a large part of the province, and especially in the Court of Wards 
and Government estates, we shall be able to add to the record of tenures 
resulting from the road cess proceedings many agrarian details, just as 
our speomen areas for vital statistics are adding details to the knowledge 
acquired by the census. To supervise this organization, and to collate 
E>tiibiishinpnt of AKricuitunii stu- the information obtained, a separate 
Department. branch of tho Secretariat has been 

established, and a gentleman peculiarly well fitted for the post has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary in immediate charge of the department. 

In another chapter of this report are given details of the road 

cess operations, of the valuations of 
landed property, and of their re¬ 
sults. In last year’s report, however, it was mentioned that the 
first proceedings under the Road Cess Act would be to make a record 
of all holdings to an extent, and with a completeness, that had 
been before quite unknown in Bengal, and that in this respect 
the Road Cess Act would be a great, and, if successful, a very valuable, 
reform in the system of administration. It may properly therefore 
be mentioned here that these valuations have been brought to a con¬ 
clusion in the parts of the country where they were undertaken. It is 
not too much to say that, thanks to the knowledge and skill with which 
the road cess operations were directed by Mr. Schaloh, and thanks also 
to the hearty co-operation of local officers of all grades, the road cess 
valuations have been most successfully conducted; registers have been 
compiled of all the zemindaris and sub-tenures, while returns have 
been received showing the rent paid by every lyot in each of tho 
nineteen districts to which the road cess has been extended. These 
returns are being compiled into intelligible tables, which shall show the 
facts for each district; but tho results of those tables will not be ready 
in time for tho present report. The past year, however, has witnessed 
the aetual preparation, reception, and scrutiny of very detailed returns 
regarding the rent-receiving and rent-paying classes, returns which 
will be most useful to the people themselves as well as to the 
Government. Already the ryots in many road cess districts have 
come forward to take extracts from the road cess returns relating 
to their holdings and rents, and tbe importance of these returns 
can be estimated when it is remembered that the entries in them axe 
actually the first authoritative record ever framed in Beng^ of the 
rents payable by ryots over any large area of country. In Orissa 
indeed a record of rents and rights was framed in 1K37—48, but that 
record has during the last thirty-five years become mere waste paper, 
as is shown in a later period of this chapter. There' can be no doubt 
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Uiat the change effected by the successful completion of the valuation 
of all interests in the land for road cess purposes has been veiy great. 

Enquiries conducted during the year have made it but too clear 

that in spite of the positive prohibitions 
Ilmoal a^cTioB^« 008868 Eud dutie8 in large 

numbers are levied by almost every 
landholder in the country ; the fact being that owing to the absence of 
sufficient agency in Bengal, those parts of the regulations which mve 
rights and privileges to zemindars have not only been maintained, hut 
stretched to the utmost; while those parts which restrained them and 
limited their rights have been utterly set at naught. 

The subject was alluded to in last year’s report. As was then 
explained, the illegal levies may be divided into two classes—illegal 
transit and market taxes levied from the general public, and 
illegal cesses levied from the agricultural ryots by their landlords in 
addition to the legal rents. In both these classes of exaction the 
inquiries commenced in the previous year have been completed, and 
orders have been passed in the year under report. 

As regards the transit and market taxes, it was evident that a 

tendency had grown up to exaggerate 
dutim'** toll* snd market rights of property to the entire 

disregard of the rights of the public, 
with respect to the free use of publio places, rights of way, rights of 
navigation, and of fisheries. His Honor thought that it was the duty 
of the Government, as parem patriee and proteotor of the publio, to see 
that this was not carried to the point of abuse and oppression. 

The exactions themselves seemed not to be greater than arc usual 
in every Native State and under all native rule. The difference from 
other British provinces was that, while elsewhere these exactions had 
been abolished by the British Government, in Bengal, though theoreti¬ 
cally abolished by law, still, owing to the want of executive machin¬ 
ery, they had gone on just the same; and oven where compensation for 
abolition of duties had been granted, the zemindars in many instances 
both received the compensation and levied the duties the same as 
before, or at increased rates. There was this also that made the case 
worsen in former days in India, and still in Native States, the Govern¬ 
ment supplied and supply little in the way of police or protection; 
the dues rendered to zemindars and others were in fact the price of 
protection. Now the police are paid by Government or by municipal 
tax-payers, and it is certain that the zemindars do not render the 
protection against robbers, which they formerly did, such protection 
being formerly the only condition on which any one would use the 
rivers, markets, &o., and pay dues to the zemindar. The most that 
could now be said in some places was, that if boats did not pay they would 
very likely be robbed; that is, the levy of the dues was not a price 
for protection, but a sort of a blackmail paid under fear of robbery. 

The policy of the old Begulation law was most distinct, viz. to for¬ 
bid all private tolls and transit dudes, 
oftSlArttt “ *•" *“• and as regards markets to allow private 

owners to take rent for shops, but not 
to allow duties to be levied on goods brought for sale in open market. 
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At the same time the lieutenant-Q-ovemor could not but feel that the 
practice of levying market duties and similar imposts was so inveterate 
and established, that interference stringently to check it might cause 
much confusion and difficulty. The wh<3e question was laid before the 
Government of India, and until the Supreme Government might deter¬ 
mine whether there was to be legislation, and what legislation. His 
Honor was not willing to take measures not urgently necessary. 
Where a market was bond fide a private market set up in modern times on 
really private ground—where the proprietor supplied sheds, kept the 
ground in order, and otherwise facilitated trade, and where ho did not take 
unusual or exorbitant dues. His Honor would not interfere at present. 
But, it was added, it must be remembered, that the main security for the 
public in such cases was the free trade in markets, that is in the multi¬ 
tude of markets and the freedom of people to go to this market or to 
that; therefore no attempt to establish a monopoly for any such private 
market, or to prevent people from going to any other than they choose, 
or to prevent any one else who chose from setting up a rival market, 
could be tolerated. There might be something in what was said of the 
trouble arising from the quarrels of rival setters-up of markets; but any 
limitation and the consequent monopoly of particular markets could 
only bo accepted if the markets were made public and regulated by 
public authonty. 

On the other hand, the Lieutenant-Governor relied on Magistrates 
seeing most strictly that private parties wore not allowed to collect duties 
in pimlio places to which the public really had a free right of resort. 
Of course, shops on private ground, privately owned, must everywhere bo 
treated as private property as allowed by the Eegulations; but what must 
be prevented was the levy by people, who really did nothing for the 
money they took, of tola or other dues on goods, cattle, &o., brought for 
sale in open public places, whether public market grounds, open places in 
towns or bazaars, along the sides of roads or public rivers, or elsewhere. 

The lieutenant-Govem(3i' considered that a distinction between 
public and private markets might bo drawn, and that market duties 
other than regular shop-rents might be and should be prevented in 
public markets, gunges, and bazaars. Much would depend on the care 
and firmness with which this might be carried out, the Magistrate not 
being deterred by mere assertion of private property when the place 
was really open to the public 

As regards the navigation of rivers and use of waters, His Honor laid 
, down that free navigation and traffic 

^And in the ca» of mor and mooring absolutely secured as far asthe 

utmost vigilance of the Magistrates and 
their subordinates could secure it. Tho free use of the river banks up to 
high-water mark, and of all public roads, paths, and rights of way, belong 
to the public. High-water mark tho Lioutonant-Govomor considered to 
bo tho flood-mark of the river when full in the rainy season, extraordinary 
floods and over-flows excepted. As tho channel of navigable rivers 
belonged to the public, the Lieutenant-Governor considered that no 
one had a right to levy taxes for mooring, &o., within the limits of 
the high-water line. ^Even where individuals might have the use for 
crops of land submerged in the rains, so long as the crops were 
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not injured, the lieutenant-Qovemor thought that navigators using 
the banks, sands, and shaUows, should not interfered with. Boats 
are so generally towed, that tow paths and other public paths would 
geneitmy bo found along the top of the bank; public roads constantly 
come down to the river side, and the free use of all these should be 


secured. But where land, really private property, beyond high-water 
line, and over which there was no right of way, was given up for 
mooring boats, stowing goods, or such like purposes, there was no need 
to interfere at present with the levy of reasonable dues. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, however, expressed to the Government 
of India his belief that legislation on the subject was desirable and 
necessary, so that modern machinorjr might be smpHed to carry out the 
broad and just principles laid down in the early J^gulations. 

The agricultural cesses are somewhat different in their character. 
, . , They consist of various dues and charges 

^ levied from the ryots in addition to 

the regular rent, and generally in proiwi-tion to the rent. The permanent 
settlement Regulations positively prohibited all such duties, strictly 
confining the zemindars to the customary rent proper; but in this as in 
other things these laws have been wholly sot at dofiauco in modern times. 
The modem zemindar taxes his ryots for every extravagance or 
necessity that circumstances may suggest, as his predecessors taxed 
them in the past. He will tax them for the support of his agents of 
various kinds and degrees, for the payment of his income-tax and his 
postal COBS, for the purchase of an elephant for his own use, for the 
cost of the stationery of his establishment, for the cost of printing the 
forms of his rent receipts, for the payment of his lawyers. The milk¬ 
man gives his milk, the oilman his oil, the weaver his clothes, the 
confectioner his sweetmeats, the fisherman his fish. The zemindar 


levies benevolences from his ryots for a festival, for a religious cere¬ 
mony, for a birth, for a mairiage; ho exacts fees from them on all 
change of their holdings, on the exchange of leases and agree¬ 
ments, and on all transfer and sales; be imposes a fine on them 
when ho settles their petty disputes, and when the police or when the 
Magistrate visit his estates; he levies blackmail on them when social 
scandals transpire, or when an offence or an aflEray is committed. 
He establishes his private pound near his cutcherry and realizes a fine 
for every head of cattle that is caught trespassing on the ryots’ crops. 
The abwabs, as those illegal cesses are called, pervade the whole 
zemindari system. In every zemindari there is a naib ; under the naib 
there are gomastahs; under the gomastoh there are piyodas or 
peons. The naib exacts a hkahana or perquisite for adjusting accounts 
annually. The naibs and gomastahs take their share in the regular 
abwabs; they have their little abwabs of their own. The naib occa¬ 
sionally indulges in an ominous raid in tlie Mofussil: one rupee is 
exacted from every ryot who has a rental as he comes to proffer his 
respects. Collecting peons, when they are sent to summon ryots to 
the landholder’s cutcherry, exact from them daily four or five annas os 
summons fees. 


Perhaps the best proof of the extent and nature of the illegal 
cesses will be found in the Presidency division, the most widely 
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educated and most under the eje of Q-overnment of any of the divisions 
in Bengal. The subjoined list of 27 different sorts of illegal oesses 
has been officially reported from the 24-Pergunnahs district alone:— 

(1.) DAk Eburcha.—This cess is levied to reimburse the semindars for 
amounts paid on account of zomindari dAk tax. The rate at which it is levied does 
not exceed three pice per rupee on the amount of the tenants’ rent. 

(2.) Chanda, including bhikya or maugon.—A contribution made to the 
zemindar when he is involved in debt requiring speedy clewance. 

(3.) Parbony.—^It is paid on occasions of poojah or other religious cere¬ 
monies in the zemindar's house. The rate of its levy is not more than four pice 
per rupee. 

(4.) Tohurria.—A fee paid on the occasion of the audit of ryots' accounts at 
the end of the year. 

(6.) Forced labor or bagar.—This labor is exacted from the ryots without 
payment. 

(6.) Maroocha or marriage fee.—^Paidon the occasion of a marriage tiddng 
place among the ryots. It is fixed at the discretion of the zemindar. 

(7.) Ban salami.—A fee levied on account of preparation of goor or molasses 
from sugarcane. 

(8.) Salami, including all fees paid on the change of lyots’ holdings and on 
the exchange of pottahs and kaboolyuts. 

(0.) Kharij dakhiL—A feu commonly, at the rate of 26 per cent., levied on 
the' mutation of every name in the zemindar’s books. 

(10.) Taking or rice, fish, and other articles of food on occasions of feasts in 
zemindar’s house. 

(11.) Battah and multa kumrae.—The former is charged for conversion from 
Sicca to Company’s rupee; the latter on account of wear and tear of the same. 

(12.) Fines.—These arc imposed when the zemindar settles petty disputes 
among his ryots. 

(IS.) Police khurcha.—A contribution levied for payment to police officers 
visiting the estate for investigating some crime or unnatural death. 

(14) Junmojattra and rAsh khurcha are exceptional imposts levied on occa¬ 
sions of certain festivals 

(16.) Bardaree khurcha.— A fee levied at heavy rates by a farmer taking a 
lease of a mehul. 

(16.) Tax or income tax levied by a few zemindars to be reimbursed for what 
they pay to G-overnment on account of this tax. 

(17.) Doctor’s fees.—This is levied exceptionally by a few zemindars on the 
plea that thi^ are made to pay a similar fee to Government. 

(18.) luntkur.—A tax of 4 annas levied from every weaver for each loom. 

(19.) Dhaie mehal.—A fee levied from every wet-nurse carrying on her pro¬ 
fession in the zemindar’s estate. 

(UO.) Anchora salami.—A fee paid by persons carrying on an iUicit manu¬ 
facture of salt. 

(21.) Hal bhangun.—A fee paid by a ryot on his ploughing land for the first 
time in each and every year. 

(22.) Matbooree jumma.— A tax levied on barbers. 

(23.) Shashun jumma.—A tax levied on moochees for the privilege of taking 
hides from the carcasses of beasts thrown away in the bhaugor of a village. 

(24.) Punniah khurcha.—The conlribution made by the ryots on the day the 
punniah ceremony takes place. 

(26.) Bastoo poojah khurcha.—A contribution made for the worship of bastoo 
pooroosh (god of dwelung-houses) on the last day of the month of Pout. 

(26.) Boshud khurcha.—A contribution levied to supply with provisions some 
district authority or his followers making a tour in the interior of we estate. 

(27.) Hazarana, or presents made to the zemindar on his making a tour 
through his estates. 

In most districts there are oesses peculiar to the district. In all 
distriots it must be said that these exactions largely prevail. It has 
been found that tffey are really almost quite universal, the only 
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differenoe being that in eome places and in some estates they are levied 
in greater nun^rs and amount, and in less numbers and amount 
in others. 

llie following is a translation of a list of abwabs actually exacted 
&om the ten or fifteen householders of a small hamlet in Nuddea, men 
neither of substance nor yet of exceptional poverty. The zemindari 
gomostahs proceeded with their peons to this village during the inunda¬ 
tion of 1871, and apportioning on an average their requirements at three 
annas to every rupee of rental, demanded a benevolence of fifty-four 
rupees and two annas. The translation is made from a list prepared 
under their own hand and admitted by them in Court:— 

R.S. A. P. 

Nnzznr to the naib «t the punyah, or the annnal sottloment of 
rent, when the first payment for the coming year ia made ... 6 0 0 

Nuzziir to the mahaahoya or the zemindars (of whom there 
are fire sharers) on the same oceaaion ... ... ... BOO 

Nttzzur to gomastahs at the pnnyah ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Tulubana or summons fees of peons at the punyah ... ... 10 0 

Cost of coiiTeyinB bamboos to Gopalnuggnr ... ... 10 0 

Tulubana of peon for the instalment of rent due in the month 
of Asbarh ... ... ... ... ... .. 0 13 0 

Tulubana of peon for the instalment of rent dne in the month 
of Bhadro ... ... ... ... ... ... 16 0 

Boat-hire ... ... ... ... ... ... 18 0 

Parboni (a donation granted at the time of the poojah) to the 
amla of the Sudder Uutcherry ... ... ... ... 6 8 0 

To jemadar of the Ontehorry ... ... ... ... 10 0 

To lialshana (a sort of under bailifiT) ... ... ... 10 0 

Parboni to the five zemindars ... ... ... ... 5 0 0 

To Sriram Sen, head mohurrir ... ... ... ... 100 

Alms to the purohit (a family priest) of the zemindars ... 2 0 0 

Alms to the gomastahs ... ... ... ... 12 0 0 

Alms to the mohurrir_ ... ... ... ... 3 0 0 

To the zemindari burkiindazes for the holi festival ... 10 0 

On account of zemindari d&k-tax ... ... ... 3 0 0 

Total ... ... 64 2 0 

This cast) has been given at length to illustrate the usual nature 
of these exactions. The above sums of money wore actually realized: yet 
the ryots did not complain.. They never would have complained in this 
ease had the zemindars allowed matters to stop at this point. But the 
zemindars ventured within three or four days after the realization of 
this ayioust to impose another cess of forty rupees upon this petty 
village as its contribution towards the marriage expenses of the 
daughter of one of their own number. Yet even in these straits the 
ryots exhausted every means of complying with the additional exaction, 
i'hey sowed indigo for the planter, and tliey applied to him for assist¬ 
ance, but in vain; they besought their ninhajun for the money, but 
fruitlessly, and only os a last resource petitioned the Magistrate for 
redress. 

This case was especially reported by the Board of Eevenne to 
Government. The Board observed “the ease seems to prove the unmeroi- 
ful manner in which unauthorized cesses are demanded; the fear of the 
oppressed ryots which induces them to comply with oppressive demands, 
of the illegality of which they may be aware and the extreme 
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difficulty of obtaining any adequate redress; and to show conclusively 
that some moans should be afforded to the Government to check the 
rapacity of the zemindars and their agents, and to afford protection 
to their victims.” 

The whole subject of these cesses was long before the Goveruinont, 
and a matter of careful inquiry and deliberation. Opinions from all sources 
were invited and placed before the consideration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. It was, however, made evident by more than one Commis¬ 
sioner that while the practice of realizing these cesses was open to 
strong reprobation, there was much to be said on both sides of 
the question, and that anything like peremptory interference with 
the long-existing practice might not bo altogether beneficial to the 
ryots. 

It has boon the ryots’ immemorial practice to pay these abwabs, 
and they pay accordingly; they pay because they have always paid, 
and because in the long run it involves less trouble to pay than to refuse. 
Upon a full review of the matter, the Lieutenant-Governor came to 
the conclusion that the system of these exactions was now in sncih 
universal vogue, was so deeply rooted, and so many social relations 
depended thereon, that it became a question whether it was desirable 
that Government should, by any general or very stringent measures, 
interfere to put a stop to them. It was at tho same time made 
thoroughly clear that the Government, in hesitating to adopt severe or 
extreme measures, in no degree recognized or legalized those cesses. 
Illegal, irrecoverable by law, and prohibited by law, they must, it was 
said, renuiiu; but it was deemed that it would perhaps bo better, under 
all the circumstances, not directly to interfere except in extreme cases. 
As the people get better protected, better educated, and better able to 
understand and protect their own rights and position, things would, 
it was felt, no doubt, to some extent, adjust themselves. At present 
the people certainly prefer to pay moderate cesses to an onhancoment 
of rent. 

For the present, then, the Lieutenant-Governor thought that it 
„ . , would be sufficient to mlo that Magis- 

trate-Lolloctors should be carotul to 
interfere in the case of any extoeme oppression. In any case in which 
any duress or violence might be used by zemindars or others to enforce 
illegal cesses, the M agistrate was directed to interfere promptly, treating 
the matter as an extortion; and wherever in any particular estate the 
zemindar, by any means, might manage to collect from his ryots 
inordinate cesses, exceeding those sanctioned by the usages of that 
part of the country, it was eiqoined that measures should be token to 
inquire and ascertain the facts, to protect and instruct the ryots as to 
their rights, and generally to put a stop to such oppressions by every 
legal and proper means. Advantage was also taken of the opportunity 
offered by the publication of the Bead Cess rules to make it generally 
known to the people that oxcopting that one cess, of which tho burden 
on the ryots will be strictly limited in each district, all ot.her cesses are 
illegal and irrecoverable by law. 

These orders g,nd the action taken by His Honor were entirely 
apiTOved by the Supreme Government. 
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In Orissa, however, the ease is in many respoots different and worse 

than it is in Bengal. Not only has it 
Ilfegai eiaetion. in Orii... Gstablishod that illegal exactions 

have there been oarried to a monstrous point, but the inquiries on this 
question, and the separate inquiry regarding remissions ol laud revenue 
speoifioally granted by Government on account of the famine of 1866 on 
tne express condition that the rents of the ryots should also be remitted, 
show conclusively that, as a rule, the zemindars did not give the benefit 
of either the remissions or the advances tliey received to the ryots, but 
continued to collect their routs. Purther, in some parts of Orissa at any 
rate, the Government settlement made direct with tlie hereditary ryots 
has been utterly sot at naught; tlie Government leases have been taken 
from the ryots; the rents fixed by the Government officers have been 
increased many fold ; and the main object of the extension of the settle¬ 
ment for a fresh term of thirty years after the famine, viz. permitting the 
ryots to hold on at the old settlement rates, has been utterly defeated. 

For the rest, the papers showed most conclusively in tho Lieutenant- 

Governor’s oiiinion the utter failure 
Pailnroof tbeOmsaSettlnmeiit. system adopted in Orissa of 

making a minute and careful settlement of the rights of all fjarties, 
and then leaving the settlement to itself without tho supervision of 
(rovornment and the machinery of tehsildars, canoongoes, and village 
accountants, by whicli such settlements are worked and carried out 
in other provinces. Nowhere was the settlement more carefully made, 
or made in greater di'tail lhan in Orissa: perhaps nowhere were the 
status and privileges of the ryots so well protected in theory as^ in 
< frissa i yet wo find after the o.vpiry of a thirty-year settlement, during 
which no annual or periodical jiapers were filed, and the settlement 
records wore in no way cairiod on, that this whole system of record 
and protection have utterly coll.apsed, the records have become waste 
paper, and tho ryots supposed to be so well protected aro among the 
most oppressed in India. Tho papers brought home to the Liouteuaut- 
Govornor most strongly that, so far at least, tho setllomont shouW be 
immediately revised. Tho ryots certainly ought not to bo left in a 
much worse position than if there had been a new settlement in the 

regular course. His Honor thought 
ni» Honor's view. «i.drocnm.i.«n.iatioi«. followed in 1867 (when 

as an act of grace a renewal of settlement for 30 years at the old 
revenue was given to tho zemindar) should bo so far modified that 
a complete new record of rights should be made, and that it should 
lie made at tho expense of tho zemindars, as the Commissioner pro¬ 
posed. Every effort, it was added, would be made to remedy the 
other evils that had been brouglit to light. 

With reference to a suggestion of the Government of India that a 
remedy might be applied by making better provisions for the trial of suits 
regarding rent and exaction, the Lionfenaut-Goveruor observed that^ in 
Orissa tho rent suits ■were still tried in tho revenue and not in tho civil 
courts, and Sir George Campbell thought that no simplification of proce¬ 
dure, such as he might advocate in Bengal, would suffice to remedy the 
injustice which had been committed towards the Orissa rj'ots. If their 
rights wore now well defined and recorded, he did not doubt that, with tho 
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attention drawn to the subject, s reduced stamp duty, and any additional 
assistance that might be required, our officers could do much justice in 
Orissa even under the present law, in case the zemindar should attempt 
to tamper with the ascertained rights of the ryots. But the difficulty 
was that thirt 3 '>five years having passed since the settlement without 
any adequate protection to the ryots, with no continuance of the record 
throughout all that time, no decent accounts, public or private, and 
no security against the constant attempts of the zemindars to suppress 
ryot rights, there had come to be a state of things in which the ryot 
was too much weighted to leave it possible for him, ignorant and 
opjuessed as he was, to assert his rights successfully by individual suits. 
Ine more the ryots had substantial rights by the theory of the Orissa 
settlement, and the more the zemindars were by the same settlement 
mere middlemen and collectors, the more it had been an object to the 
zemindars to obliterate the rights and lower the position of the ryots 
and to raise their own. They had lost no opportunity to deprive the 
hereditary ryots of their Government pottahs, to change their lands, to 
raise their rents, to obliterate the distinction between liereditary ryots and 
mere tenants, till the situation was such that nothing but a full inquiry 
by an authority vested with large powers could restore the ryots to a 
position in which they may be fairly expected to hold their own for 
the future. The Lieutenant-Govenior could not but express his very 
decided opinion that nothing but a resettlement, restoration, and record 
of rights in Orissa, could cure the injustice existing there. It had 
already been proposed to make a cadastral survey of the greater part of 
Orissa in view to the working of the irrigation system, and Sir George 
Campbell’s view was that this survey, which has already been for the 
most part approved, should be accompanied by an accurate record of 
rights, which again would bo continued from year to year by the estab¬ 
lishments of canoongoes and patwories now being organized, and in 
connection with the road cess returns which have been rendered. 

His Excellency the Governor-General in Council was not, however, 
able at once to accept His Honor’s recommendations, and nothing has 
yet been settled. 

Seeing how strongly it has been brought out by the experience of 

Orissa that adequate protection of the 
ryots is impossible unless there is some 
recognized record of tenures and rents and some regular system of 
accounts, the Lieutenant-Governor has thought it more than ever his 
duty to do all that he can to rehabilitate the old institution of the 
village accountant or putworee. This institution is clearly indigenous 
in Orissa, where the old ‘Bhooee’ still remains in many villages. The 
Orissa settlement obligations comprise the maintenance of putwarees, 
and the Commissioner has been desired to revise and restore the 
system. The putwarees also survive in good preservation throughout 
Behai- in the ratna and Bhaugul 2 )oro divisions; they have been already 
much rubbed up and improved, aud orders have been issued to take 
measures for doing so still more effectually. In all North Bengal and 
some parts of East Bengal lespecially Sylhet) putwarees are or were 
also common, though now the servants of the zemindars. The llegula- 
tions impose on the zemindars the obligation of muiutainiug putwarees 
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and rouderiiig aooounts, and orders have been given gradually to 
enforce these obligations. As the Eoad Cess is introduced in each dis¬ 
trict such a system becomes quite iiuporativo. 

Several allusions have been made in last year’s Administration 

Report and elsewhere to the possibility 
of agrarian dissensions and ditiiculties 
in Easteni Bengal. In the year under report a serious discord of this 
kind burst out with some violence in the Pubna distriet, accompanied 
by considerable breaches of the peace. The subject has engaged the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s special attention, and the question has given rise 
to discussions which may lead to oonsidorablo administrative changes 
and important measures for the determination of the rights of the 
various parties connected with the land. 

The Pubna district is one in which difficulties and disturbances 

have been not unfrequent in previous 
times. The present disturbances ori¬ 
ginated in the pergunnah Isufshahye, 
in the sub-division of Serajgunge, in the district of Pubna. It 
appears that the actual rental of the estates in this pergunnah had 
not been raised for some years, but that the zemindars wore in the habit 
of realizing heavy cesses of various sorts, which had gone on for so 
long that it was scarcely clear what portion of their collections was 
rent and what illegal cesses. Under the law rents can only be enhanced 
by a regular process after notice has been duly given in the previous 
year. No such notices had been served in Pubna, but during the post 
year the zemindars, or many of them, attempted irregularly to effect 
a large enhancement both by direct increase of rent and by the 
consolidation of rent and cesses ; and besides this enhancement they 
stipulated that the ryots wore to pay all cesses that might be imposed 
by Government, and that occupancy ryots should be liable to ejectment 
if they quarrelled with their zemindar—conditions which tho ryots 
might very properly resist The recent inquiries with respect to illegal 
exactions by zemindars, and the apprehended* extension to the district 
, of the Road Cess Act, under which 

tfluded to tho Fnbua duithot at preaent. tiio rental IB registered, induced the 

zemindars to try to peranade their 
tenants to give them written engagements. Some zemindars in 1872 
actually succeeded in this, and tho terms of the engagements granted 
were very unfair to the ryots. These were partially registered, but 
before the process was complete they repudiated the authority of the 
agent who had registered them. 'The difficulties were enhanced by 
disputes as to measurement, which all over Bengal have always afforded 
a fertile source of quarrel between landlord and tenant, there being no 
uniform standard and the local measuring rod varying from pergunnah to 
pergunnah and almost from village to village. In Pubna especially there 
IS extreme diveraity of measuring standards. All the zemindars were 
not equally bad, but there were undoubtedly some among them who 
resorted to illegal pressure and strongly attempted illegal enhance¬ 
ment *, in the oases where the sbaxes were much sub-divided also especial 
oppression was praotised, and the quarrels among the sharers themselves 
had not a little to do with the recent outbreaks. It is the practice for 
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eaoh sharer iq an undivided estate to oolleot separately both rents 
and oesses, benevolences. &o., and in the estate in which the worst of the 
Pubna outbreaks occurred, one shareholder had sublet his share to 
parties who were inimioal to the otlier shareholder—a state of things 
which led to much dispute. 

At first, as has been said, the ryots gave way for the most part, 
but by February and March of the present year, one or two villages, 
who had not been so submissive, had gained successes in the courts. 
One village stood out from tho first; certain suits for enhanced rent 
were rejected on appeal after having been in the Moonsiff’s court; a ryot 
kidnapped had been liboratod and the zemindar punished. These and 
other successes gradually turned tho scale, and there was a reac¬ 
tion against exorbitant demands after the first surprise was over. In the 
spring the ryots commenced to organize themselves for systematic 
resistance. In May tho league spread, and by the month of Juno it had 
spread over tho whole of the perguunah of Tsufshahye. Tho ryots calmly 
organized themselves into Bklrohi, as they styled themselves, a word 
which may bo interpreted into Unionists, under the influence of an intel¬ 
ligent leader and petty landholder, and peaceably informed the Magis¬ 
trates that they had united. Tho terms hold out by the league were very 
tempting, viz. the use of a very largo beegah of measurement and very low 
rent, and it was not therefore necessary to resort to much intimidation to 
induce fresh villages to join. It is stated, however, that in some instances 
intimidation was resorted to with tliis object. Towards the latter end 
of June emissaries were sent in all directions to extend the league, and 
the result was tho formation of largo bands of villagers. Heugali mobs, 
as the Commissioner remarks, are easily led to believe, and to do any¬ 
thing thatis suggested to them, and it was no doubt the case that persons 
who owed any private grudges, or bad characters for the sake of plunder, 
took advantage of the assemblies collecting to turn them to their own 
ends, and to commit the excesses that certainly occurred in several 
quarters, but of which very exaggerated reports wore circulated. 
Serious outrages by hand fide tenants wei% not very numerous, and but a 
few houses wore actually burnt and plundered. ^The stories of murder 
and of other outrage that were current are without foundation. No one 
in the sub-division of Serajgungo was seriously hurt during the 
disturbances; no zemindar’s house or principal olBce was attacked, 
and nothing of considerable value was stolen. Such oases of violent 
crime as did occur were due to the criminal class who took advantage 
of the excitement. Tho Lieutenant-Governor was at that time oppor¬ 
tunely travelling in the districts of the iiqjshahye division. When 
at Rungporo he heard that the uncomfortable relations of tho ryots and 
zemindars in Pubna were likely to load to serious disturbance, and he 
accordingly came on to Goalundo, whore he mot the Magistrate and fully 
satisfied himself of the course of action being adopted by the authorities. 

Upon his return to Calcutta, tho Lieutenant-Governor issued the 
following proclamation under date the 4th of July:— 

“ Whereas in the district of Pubna, owing to attempts of zerain- 
„ .... dars to enhance rents and combina- 

overnmen proc uinii lon^ txons of ryots to resist the Same, large 

bodies of men have assembled at several places in a riotous and 
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tuiniiltuoiiR manner, and serious broaches of the peace have ooourred— 
THIS is very gravely to warii all concerned that, while on the one ' 
hand the Government will protect the people from all force and extor¬ 
tion, and the zemindars must assert any claims they may have by 
legal means only, on the other hand the Government will firmly repress 
all violent and illegal action on the iiax-t of the ryots, and will strictly 
bring to justice all who ofiend against the law, to whatever class they 
belong. 

“ The ryots and others who have assembled arc hereby required 
to disperse, and to prefer peaceably ajid quietly any grievances they 
may have. If they so come forward, they will be patiently listened 
to: but the officers of Government cannot listen to rioters; on the 
contrary, they will take severe moasures against them. 

" it is asserted by the peo])lo who haw combined to resist the 
demands of the zemindars that they aro to be the ryots of Ilor 
Majesty the tlueen, and of Her only. These people, and all who 
listen to them, are warned that the Govemmeiit cannot and will not 
interfere with the rights of property as secured by law; that they 
must pay what is legally due from them to those to whom it is legally 
due. It is perfectly lawful to unite in a peaceable manner to resist 
any excessive demands of the zemindars, but it is not lawful to unite 
to use violence and intimidation.” 

While the attitude of Government was thus made clear and un- 


„ r.i • ■ mistakoable, no time was lost in 

llepresbum of tlio note. At- i* At a a- 

taking meosiiroB tor tho restoration 
and maintenance of order in the district. Tho Commissioner had at once 


sent forty extra ])olico from neiglibouring districts under an experienced 
District Superintendent of Police. Under the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
instructions a party of Purreodpore police, well ai'iiKul, were des[»at(;hod 
from Goalundo with the I’ubna Magistrate. A body of one lumiire<i 
armed police were also got together from tho reserves of other districts and 
posted under an Assistant Superintendent at Kooshtea, to be at hand if 
required. 'I'he effect of these steps, and of the energetic and discreet 
action of the local officers, was very marked. Rioting ceased almost 
immediately. Many arrests were made by the Magistrate and 
his subordinates, in cases in which tho offenders wore brought to 
justice, and the Lieutenant-Governor at once authorized tho transfer 
of the prisoners to jails on the other side of the Ganges. Altogether 
there were 54 cases before the criminal courts in connexion with these 


riots, and 302 persons were areested, some of them being concerned 
in several cases; of these 93 wore acquitted cfr discharged; 147 were 
convicted, and 62 wore entered as pending when a report was last 
received. The charges were princip^ly for rioting and illegal assem¬ 
bly, and the prisoners were punished with varying severity—from one 
month to two years in some cases. 

Ever since the early part of July last the i>oace of the district of 
,, , , ■ Pubna has been perfectly maintained, 

rweii m utiiion. cannot bcsaid that there has been 


any abatement of the combinations of the ryots, and tho movement has 
to some extent spread, but not very rapidly, thnmgh most of the I’ubna 
district. The movement has also spread into a portion of the adjoining 
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district of Bograh. It slightly impinged on the borders of the Nattore 
portion of Eajshahyo, but does not seem to have spread far in this latter, 
or in any other district. Nuddea, Purreedpore, Backergunge, and 
Dacca, are all adjoining districts, and such as, from their past mstory, 
might have been expected easily to follow in the train of any agra¬ 
rian excitement, but they have remained quiet and unaffected. No 
doubt the ryots have on their side projiosod unreasonable terms and 
have tendered or deposited in court rents lower than the zemindar 
can reasonably claim Our officers have had great difficulty in 
effecting any adjustment between influenced and unreasonable parties. 
Still, partly by comproiuise, partly by the natural march of events, and 
partly by the shadow of the much graver calamity that is now 
hanging over the country, it is hoped that the Pubna difficulties may 
to a very great extent settle themselves for the present. Nothing has 
been heard of them very recently, but the subject still demands care and 
attention. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was in constant comraunioation with 

Uie local oflicers on the subject of 
Lioutcniint-aoTeTnor’a rcIuoUiico to tbgge disturbances, and efforts have 

t)een made, by the exercise ol all 
legitimate influence, to indtico the parties to compromise their 
differences. It was suggested in the first stage of the disturbances 
that extra Moonsiffs should be provided to ,try the oases which it 
was assumed would probably be instituted between ryots and zemin¬ 
dars. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, was very averse to pro¬ 
viding machinery for litigation before it was really wanted, alni to pour¬ 
ing in Moonsiffs, Dejmly Magistrates, and Deputy Collectors, as had 
sometinios been done in similar difficulties. Ilis Honor’s experience of 
the proceedings of raw Deputy Collectors, and their mode of deciding 
rent-suits, had strongly impressed him with the belief that, for compli¬ 
cated and difficult questions of this kind, only really good and experi¬ 
enced oflicei’s were of any use. It was better to have no judge than to 
have bad judges. His Honor believed, and events have borne out his 
belief, that matters would settle themselves much more fairly by compro¬ 
mise than extra Moonsiffs could settle them. 

More recently, the Government of India having expressed anxiety 
on the subject, a corrospondonco regarding it has taken place. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, on the 26lh September last, expressed his view of 
the situation in a letter to that Government to the following effect 

“No extraordinary official action has been taken, because the 

Lieutenant-Governor has not yet seen 
^is wayto takeactlpnofthis kind with, 
out involving the Goveniment in such 
veiy large questions, and in proceedings of which We so little see the 
etui, that he has been unwilling to commit the Government without the 
fullest consideration. More especially has he taken this course because 
the Commissioner, a very steady, safe, and reliable officer, in whose 
judgment the Lieutenant Governor has much confidence, has not yet 
wished for extraordinary measures, and seems to be hopeful, with such 
aid and influence as we can bring to bear, that matters may for the 
present to some extent be acyusted. 
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“The local officers (especially Mr. Tayler, the Collector), who see 
more of present trouhles, and naturally more feel the immediate diffi¬ 
culties, are perhaps not so sanguine, but th^ ore doing their best to 
bring about an adjustment. The Lieutenant-wovemor has personally 
addressed himself to the members of the Tagore family (who are the 
best landlords in the tract which is the subject of those disputes), and 
his endeavours have been very handsomely seconded by the Hon’ble 
Bajah Bomanath Tagore, a near relative of the proprietors, and a man 
much respected. They promise liberal concessions, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor has directed the Sub-divisional Officer to use all his influence 
to induce the ryots to make reasonable terms. 

“ As regards the specific questions asked by the Government of 
India, I am to state that the ryots have not generally shown a disposi¬ 
tion to refuse all rents, but, on the contrary, generally offer rents which 
the zemindars consider inadequate, and have in many cases deposited 
these proffered rents in court. Our officers seem to think that, as might 
have been expected, while the zemindars ask too much, the ryots offer 
too little. The combinations to resist the payment of all rents mentioned 
by Mr. Taylor are merely attempts to bring the zemindars to terms, by 
keeping them out of all rents till they settle the questions in dispute. 
No doubt the thing must sometimes take this form. As the Commis¬ 
sioner, in a letter just received, observes, all combinations on rent ques¬ 
tions in Bengal are apt to result in withholding all rents; for as he 
says, ‘ In fact, in the very nature of things a dispute about the rate of 
rent must, pro lein.^ stop all pajment except through the coiud. The 
zemindars won't acknowledge a payment in the terms desired by the 
ryot, and the ryot won’t pay it without a receipt which will support his 
side of the question.’ 

“ It may be remembered that the last judicial decisions in disputed 
cases of the Pubna district (immediately previous to the riots) were 
against the zemindars, and in favor of the ryots; and it may be that 
the zemindars will not bo in a position to claim the rents they seek to 
enforce till they have given the requisite notices and put themselves on 
the right side of the law for the following year. If they are content to 
take the old rents, and the ryots will not pay the old rents, they will be 
entitled to sue ; but the truth seems to be that rents have been so irregular¬ 
ly exacted, according to the power from time to time of each zemindar 
to squeeze, rents proper and illegal cesses have been so mixed together, and 
especially there has been so much dispute and variation regarding the 
length of the measuring rods, that in the absence of all system of official 
record or reliable private account, it will probably be a task of extreme 
difficulty to ascertain what is the rent hitherto paid in each case. 

“ If large numbers of oases unhappily come into court, it will be 
our duty to provide for their decision, and in that case the Lieutenant- 
Governor would propose to send the best judicial officers he can find, 
supplying their places by others. But the matter in dispute being, as 
has wen said, so uncertain and complicated, the Lieutenant-Governor 
much fears that litigation will be very ruinous to both parties, and he 
would certainly not anticipate or promote a resort to litigation by any 
measures on thv part of Government before the necessity has actually 
and indisputably arisen. 
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“ The zemindars will no doubt find that when the ryots combine 
peaceably, they may be formidable opponents even in the courts; 
and meantime if all rents are withheld, the zemindars may be heavy 
losers. On the other hand, though the ryots may thus hold out for 
a time, the situation is extremely similar to that of the trades’ unions 
in England. They pay heavily to their unions, much money will go 
to lawyers, and when a final decision is, after long litigation, reached, 
they may no longer have the money to pay, and may be sold up. It 
is evidently very much better for all parties if the matter can be settled 
by private compromise out of court, and to that our efforts are now 
directed. The liieutenant-Q-ovemor has expressed his entire concur¬ 
rence in the Commissioner’s view, that the ryots will much injure 
themselves if they hold out for unreasonable terms, and they are urged 
to agree to fair rents. 

“ Unless we are prepared to grapple with the whole of an 
enormous subject, there is much to be said for a policy of ‘ masterly 
inactivity.’ From time immemorial there have been serious rent 
disputes in different parts of Bengal, and not unfrequontly they have 
settled themselves to a degree which one might hardly have anticipated 
when things were at their worst. Only last year there were very 
serious rent disputes in Backergunge, accompanied by serious crimind 
charges. The Lieutenant-Governor was much pressed to interfere 
actively, and to send additional judicial machinery without delay. It 
was only by much firmness in doing nothing that he tided over the 
difilculty, refusing to anticipate litigation till it really came upon 
us. The result is, that without any extraordinary aid whatever 
the parties seem to have come to terms, and both Backergunge and 
the adjoining district of Furreodporo, where there were also some 
difficulties, are now as free from anything of the kind as any district in 
Bengal. 

“ At present attention having been prominently called to the 
subject by the Pubna disturbances, there is a disposition to magnify 
the importance and significance of every considerable rent dispute. 
Such disputes must inevitably occur in so vast a ooxmtry, with so 
complicated tenures under so loose and unsettled a system, with so 
little record and definition of rights. Probably such disputes are 
becoming more numerous and vexatious in some parts of the country, 
but beyond Pubna and a part of Bograh the Lieutenant-Governor 
does not know that they are yet more serious than disputes which 
have occurred any time the last hundred years. In the Dacca 
division there has been some difficulty and a good deal of appre¬ 
hension, but when lately the Collector and Commissioner sent up a 
case which they considered to be a striking instance of the Way in 
which the zemindar on his side may be prevented from getting his 
just dues, it turned out to be one in which a judicial decision had been 
passed in favour of the ryots. At the some time there is no doubt that 
the general tendency of the increasing knowledge and independence 
of the ryots, and of the general march of affairs, is to render less 
and less possible the old undefined and unsatisfactory relations 
between landlords and ryots, in which little was regulated by well- 
observed rule or rTght. 
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“Wbon W 0 come to the question of the more mrmanent 

measuros to be taken to obviate, or 

0|«iniott an to the tiecessity of recording ofFonfiwnlv tn ile/il with snob dia- 

teumee and keeping public accoonto. enectiveiy CO Ueat WlCn, SUOn UlS 

putea in future, we enter upon a 
very wide question, which probably will not be fully settled in 
this generation. The Lieutenant-Governor has, as he has explained, 
avoided anything likely to precipitate matters, not as diminish¬ 
ing the importance of the subject, but because of its enormous vast¬ 
ness and importance. He lias before this expressed his belief that 
the relation between landlords and ryots in Bengal is a subject on the 
course of which must mainly depend the political position for a very 
long time to come. However we may stave it oil' in particular 
instances, he has no doubt that the time is approaching when it will 
bo forced on us. If wo make an attempt to settle any considerable 

E art of it, wo shall probably before long have the whole of it on our 
ands, and shall scarcely bo able tb stop till we have in fact made a 
settlement of Bengal, adjusted and recorded all rights and all 
incidents of tenure, and created a machinery for perpetuating. and 
continuing the record of rights and keeping accounts by public 
officers under a system such as the framers of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment designed, but their successors wholly abandoned,—a very long, 
difficult, and expensive, but a necessary, process it will be. The Eo^ 
Cess returns may bo said to be the commencement of a record of 
tenures and rents which we shall have to follow out to the end. They 
have been obtained with uuoxjiootod ease and absence of friction, but, 
no doubt, when we go more into the detail of riglits the task will be 
greatly more difficult. 

“ It may be doubted, too, whether we shall be able to avoid some 
further review and adjustment of the rent law. There is no doubt 
great difficulty at present in determining what rents ore really payable, 
and still more in determining the claims to enhancement of rent put 
forward by the zemindars. If the courts fail to deal with these tilings, 
resort is had to violence; and though the Lieutenant-Governor has 
expressed doubt if the disputes are yet more serious than have been 
known before, there certainly does soom to be among our officers an 
apprehension that difficulties may increase and things may come to a 
crisis. This apprehension has been more especially manifested in the 
eastern districts, in the Dacca division, and the Tipperah district. The 
Commissioner of Dacca seems to think that the difficulties are in¬ 
creasing, and that landlords have now as much ground of complaint 
as tenants. The passage of his lost report, in which ho describes the 
state of things, is here transcribed t— 

Extract from tlw General At/miuislraiion Report of the Dacca Divkion 
for 1872-73, paragraph 46. 

“ The state of feeling between ryots and zemindars is gradually attracting 
attention in several places from the frequency of violent collisions. Last year 
there was the difficulty at Tooshkhally, which had been commenced the previous 
year. Then there have been disputes on the Megiia in Dacca, lately Mr. Wise’s 
property, and now I hear of increased number of suits in the civil court. Suits 
in court ot course we seek not to prevent, but the violent collisions between 
combinations of ryots and their landlords’ lailials, and the fire raisings by which 
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the rjrote on atrike geek to Linder any from aiding with the landlord, are subjecta 
which will hare to be oonaidered soriougly before long. The plan of operation! 
is gimple. When a village has gone on strike, the landlord singles out a few of 
the leading men and bribes them to his side with a false measurement with a null 
of length greater than that used in the village, or he throws in a few beegahs of 
land into his pottah under the denomination of “kyfeut'* or “hajut” or 
“ oozoree,” or some other fancy name. These men then go to court ready to 
swear anything against the men on strike, and in a day or two some of them find 
their houses burnt down about their ears.” 

“ The fire raisings and breaches of the peace have been criminally 
dealt with, as have been the riots in Pubna, and some of the most 
serious diflerences have been settled; but undoubtedly the liability to 
a more frequent recurrence of such cases remains, and the state of 
things is one which calls for a remedy. 

“ Still reasons have been given why the laeutenant-Govemor has 
not desired to precipitate too much direct Government action. Another 
important reason infiuenoing him in the same direction remains to be 
stated. 

“ There is no doubt that the late disturbances have frightened the 
zemindars, and many of them would now gladly invoke Government 
interference and assistance. But on the other hand we also know that 
till the zemindars ore themselves reduced to straits and difficulties, no 
class is so ready to protest against any interference on the port of 
Government as a violation of the rights of property, a breach of faith, 
a tampering with the permanent settlement, and what not. The 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks that the terms of the llegulations which 
established the permanent settlement amply warrant such interference, 
but the zemindars of Bengal are a class who make themselves heard 
and secure attention to their reclamations. In point of fact we have 
not actively interfered so long as it was only alleged that the zemin¬ 
dars were taking too much from the ryots. It would be hardly deco- 
roTxs then if it could be said that wo interfere the moment that there is 
a suspicion that the zemindars may be getting too little. The moment 
they get over the present difficulty, they would return to their old cry 
of nou-interforonce with the rights of property. 

“ Probably, then, the proper time for direct interference will be 
when the evils are so undoubted that we can interfere thoroughly and 
efieotuolly with the general accord of reasonable men on both sides, 
and with the determination to carry interference to the point which 
will secure a permanent settlement of the relations of the various 
parties interested in the soil, and ensure the continued enjoyment by 
all of their respective rights. Whether that time has come, the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor is not yet prepared to say. Much information is now 
being collected; the reports coming in from the districts and divisions 
contain much on the subject. If the Government of India ore willing 
that the subject should be token up in earnest, the occasion is probably 
not far off.” 

Before this letter had reached the Viceroy another letter was received 

from the Government of India, in 
still fm-ther anxiety was ex¬ 
pressed. It was proposed for consider¬ 
ation whether it m^ht be possible, after due warning and formal inquiry 
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into the conduct of a zemindar towards his ryots, in case great 
oppression should he proved, to take an estate under direct oHioial 
management for a time, the proper reservation of maUkana being 
made to the proprietors. It was also suggested that it might be 
advisable to appoint a Special Commission vested with powers to 
investigate summarily the dilferenoes between landlord and tenant, and 
to settle them by awards that should not be open to appeal. 

The Lieutenant-Governor replied to these proposals in another 
His Honor’s views on the proposal of letter, dated the 3rd October last. It 
taitins tbs estates of oppressive isiidholiieni appeared to His Honor that although 
under direct management. proposal to take estates Undor 

direct management might have a good etlbot in other provinces, and 
specially in Orissa, where he had already strongly recommended such 
a course, and where old-fashioned zemindars would not like to lose 
their power or means of exaction, and whore the opportunity might 
be taken to restore the ryots to the position originally secured, to 
them by the settlement, there was another aspect of looking at the 
case as W as Bengal was concerned. The majority of Bengal zemin¬ 
dars had no love for the cares and troubles of management; many of 
them had never seen their estates. Their great object was to derive 
as large an income as possible with the least risk and trouble. Hence 
it might be that if the only result of gross mismanagement were that 
Government would take charge of their estates with the tender and 
excessive regai'd for the interest of the proprietors, which liad hitherto 
distinguished the Court of Wards’ management; if the estates were to 
be supervised by Government officers without cost to the proprietors, 
rents raised. Brahmin and other lakhiraj tenures resumed, troublesome 
servants and agents got rid of, and the whole of the increased profits 
pjiid over serupulouriy to the proprietors; if this was to be the 
arrangement, then, even if on the whole benefit might result in the 
particular instance, tlie Lieutenant-Govornor very greatly doubted 
whether the measure would act as an edbotual deterrent against 
mismanagement and oppression. The effect might rather, he thought, 
be the opposite if zemindars should feel that when the worst came to 
the worst the result would be what is above mentioned, and Govern¬ 
ment would pull them through their difficulties. Some might not like 
the process, but very many would not at all object. 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion, therefore, was that a 
measure of this kind would not be really effectual unless the Govern¬ 
ment of India was prepared to accede to very decided measures,—to 
deprive the proprietors of their profits save a reasonable allowance, to 
inquire and record the rights of the ryots, and to secure their position 
against future tyranny and injustice. 

As regards the luoposal to appoint a Special Commission to settle 

claims to rent in I’ubna, the Lieutenant- 
tlovernor observed that such a plan was 
at luesent much favoured by the organs 
of zemindors. He had some repugnance to making the concession of 
extraordinary machinery to the zemindars of Bubua unless a similar 
measure were at the same time adopted fur the benefit of the ryots of 
Orissa. But trusting as he did that on reconsideration this last 
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measure would bo also conoeded, and believing that an adjustment 
would be equally beneficial to both parties if carried out in a manner 
sufficiently thorough and complete, he would gladly accept such a 
solution provided the terms and conditions of interference wore made 
clear and definite. 

The Lieutenaut-Qovemor believed, speaking generally, it was 
certain that in the first instance the law had been with the ryots. The 
zemindars had not legally and regularly enhanced the ryots’ rents ; 
they had served no notices of enhancement such as the law requires 
prior to the present year, but they had imposed very heavy cesses iu 
addition to tne proper rent, and they attenijded in the present year to 
make botli further enhancements and a consolidation of the irregular 
cesses with the rent by illog.al and improper means. The Lieutenant- 
Governor believed every one was agreed that the fii-st fault was that of 
the zemindars or of some of them. Some of them certainly proceeded 
in jin extortionate manner. The result was the union and violent 
outbreak of the ryots; and there had, no doubt, followed on the part of 
the unionists a disposition to take advantage of the situation to set up 
a case unfair to the zemindars, and, as has been before said, to meet 
the demand for too much by offering too little. It was under these 
circumstances that the zemindars, finding the laws against them as 
regards enhancement and cesses, and even their proper rents endan¬ 
gered by the spirit which they had evoked, called out for an equitable 
adjustment,—that is, for a special and extraordinary interference, to 
give them by a summary process all that they could equitably claim'. 
Their own imprudence and exaction had got them into a scrape; they 
were frightened, and they would very naturally bo glad to get fairly 
well out of the difficulty for the present. 

Tho local officers had several times reported an inclination on the 
port of the zemindars which was a key to the difficulty, and to the 
cautions suggested in the latter part of His Honor’s former letter. Tho 
zemindars had shown great willingness to take now the rents which 
they had hitherto received, “ till they can sue in the civil courts for 
enhancement,”—a settlement which, as the local officers justly observed, 
would be no settlement at all. It simply meant that, having made a 
false step, the zemindars were willing to go back till they could proceed 
more effectually,—till they could get iu order their legal machinery, 
their notices, their evidence, and their lawyer i)ower, and then at their 
leisure go into court to crush their adversaries in detail, with all the 
advantage that money and lawyei-s and a skilful working of the law 
oordd give them. 

The Lieutenant-Governor had no hesitation in saying that if a 
Special Commission were merely to give tho zemindars all that they 
could equitably claim now, and to leave the whole question open for the 
future, lie would entirely demur to such an arrangement as altogether a 
one-sided settlement. 

On the other hand, if the Government of India were pre^iared to 

f ive tho Commission tho power necessary to settle the questions in 
ispute, so as to set them at rest both now and for a long time to come, 
the Lioutenant-Govgmor would entirely concur in such a settlement. 
There should be no doubt on this point. If the settlement was to be 
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effective, it must not only get the zemindars out of their present 
diflSoulties; it must bind them for the future. ^ It must settle all 
questions of possessiou, measuremeut, aud rates; it must decide who 
is, and who not, liable to enhancement; and it must have power to 
prescribe a term—a good long term—for which its adjustment is to be 
binding, and the zemindars are not to be allowed to disturb tho rates 
and arrangements made. No doubt this would be a serious undertak¬ 
ing, but it would be an effectual and beneficial settlement if fairly and 
thoroughly carried out. The Lieutenant-Governor would not advocate 
interference unless it was carried to this point. If the Government of 
India were prepared to go thus far, he would advocate it. His only 
fear was lest the measure should be earned so far as to tide over the 


present difficulties of the zemindars, aud should then bo cut short. 
The Lieutenant-Governor trusted that if this line were adopted the 
measure would bo made clear, thorough, and complete, so as to leave no 
opening for its frustration. 

There was, it was added, one important change of late years which 
Doubtful udvisftbiUty of tronsferriug must havo a Very material effect upon 
rout iuUs from tbo Civil Courts. the landlord aud tenant question, and 

which was now being carefully watched by Government, viz. the transfer 
of rent suits from tho revenue courts to the civil courts, a measure carried 
out by the late Lieutenant-Governor in 1870. One Commissioner puts 
it strongly that under tho present system the zemindars get more law and 
less rent, and our officers generally seem to think that they really have 
some ground of complaint. Tho change is unpopular with the land- 
holding class in two ways,—the recovery of rent is a much longer 
aud mure costly process than before, and the rights of the ryots 
seem to be more carefully and scrupulously dealt with. In fact 
the tendency of the decisions of late years has been much more in 
favor of the lyot than previously. On the other hand, among a 
simple people, unaccustomed to fight in the courts, the difficulties 
and expense of procedure would probably more than counterba¬ 
lance this advantage when the ryot is the complainant. It seems 
to be BO in the Patna division; but in parts of the country where, 
as in Eastern Bengal, the ryots are experienced in litigation and 
have a strong power of combination, they do not complain of the 
present state of things. Tho cry for rotransfor to the revenue courts 
is distinctly a zemindar’s cry; and though it has some good ground, 
in so far that the realization of undisputed rent is now unduly 
difficult and expensive, the Licutenant-Qovomor cannot say that he 
thinks the ryots should be handed back to any courts less scrupulous 
regai-ding the provisions of the law in their favor. 

^ In truth the rent question is, as the Lieutenant-Governor has 
Coniolidatiaii of tbo Itoveaue Dow of expressed himseli, a quostioii of extreme 
Bongai. difficulty, and after all only a port 

of the whole revenue law of Bengal which in His Honor’s opinion 
must be consolidated aud reconsidered. His principal hesitation on the 
subject of consolidating the law had been caused by the fear that in the 

f )rocess the zemindars might manage to get rid of some of the old 
andmarks of the permanent settlement so far as they fixed a limitaGon 
to the rights, aud expressed the duties, of landholders. But keeping 
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Bcrupolously in view that the essentials of the laws of 1793 must be 
very carefully reproduced, he would cause the consolidation to he 
carried out. The Lieutenant*Govemor is not prepared to recommend 
tiio retransfer of rent suits till the whole of the relations between 
landholders and ryots in Bengal are reconsidered in the broadest way. 

Another subject of importance has also been recently under the 
KvUb arising out of tho joint manage- Consideration of Oovemmeut, in con* 
mrnt of estates. nection with the rent disputes and 

the many social and political difficulties resulting from the way in 
which land is now held in Bengal. It was brought to the notice of 
Government that, as a consequence of the practice of sub-dividing and 
subletting, each tenant had now verv commonly to pay his rent to 
“ two or many more than two masters.’’ The hardships and harassment 
to which the practice of shareholders collecting separately subjects 
the tenant, hod also frequently come under His Honor’s observation in 
different shapes, and, as has been noticed, a ease of the hind was one of 
the principal causes of the Pubna disturbances. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has repeatedly observed how nearly impossible it is for land¬ 
holders to do their duty when their estates are split up among so many 
undivided and overlapping interests. The Lieutenant-Governor there¬ 
fore requested tho Board of Revenue to consider whether some remedy 
Proposal to appoint a rcpreseniative should not bo applied by legislation, 

and suggested the possibility of revert¬ 
ing to tho rule of tho permanent settlement, under which the proprietors 
of a joint undivided estate were required to elect a sarbarokar or 
manager, who should have the exclusive management of their lands 
during the continuance of his appointment. On this the Board consulted 
tho Commissioners and locpl officers, who were “ very unanimous in 
deploring the evils and hardships of the present systembut they were 
not generally hopeful os to the probable result of the remedy proposed, 
or of any other remedy. 

That the Government, however, is thoroughly justified in insisting 
on the appointment of representatives of the shareholders, if that course 
should appear to be for the benefit of tho community at large, is evident 
from the fact that a provision requiring them to do this (Section 23, Regu¬ 
lation VIII of 1793,) was among the fundamental provisions of the 
permanent settlement. An arrangement of this kind has been carried 
into full effect, and is now in universal use in the North-Western Pro¬ 


vinces, Oude, and Punjab, where, without it, society would fall to 
pieces. The effect of the Hindu and Mahomedan law of inheritance 
and other causes are such that there are very few estates held by single 
owners, either in Bengal or in other provinces. At the same time it 
must be admitted that, as things are now situated in Bengal, there ore 

. . . , considerable difficulties in the way. 

Uifficnltie.... tie way. 

at the instance of many landholders, the provision above quoted was 
repealed. Looking at the relations which so often exist between 
coparceners in Bengal, it is to be expected that it may often he found 
difficult for them to agree in Welecting one of their number or any 
common agent to deal with their tenants on behalf of all. The 
preamble to Regulation XYII of 1805, which Regulation repealed the 
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rules of the settlement law requiring the appointment of a joint 
manager, sets forth “ the reluctance manifested generally by the pro¬ 
prietors to elect a manager under those rules; ” but in the corre¬ 
spondence which led to ^e passing of the repealing Begulation, the 
question is viewed from the zemindar’s side only,—its bearing on the 
tenants is not even alluded to. 


It seemed to the Lieutenant-Governor that probably the necessary 
„ remedy might best be given in the 

uKgM egt» a ion. shape of a law, similar to the original 

law of 1793, giving authority to the District Officer, upon appli¬ 
cation made by the shareholders or tenants of any estate, or other¬ 
wise, when he finds such a measure necessary for the peace of the 
district and the due protection of the tenures, to call upon all persons 
(whatever may be the degree of their tenures) who are entitled to collect 
fractional shares of rent direct from the cultivating ryots, to appoint 
one of their own number to represent the whole body in their dealings 
with the ryots, or to appoint a joint agent for that purpose. In case 
of default to nominate jointly, it seems unavoidable to vest the powers 
of appointing a manager with the Collector. 

Upon the whole question the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor 
has been made public, and the views and suggestions of the representa¬ 
tives of the landed classes have been invited. The fact is that in this 


and many other subjects, as has been pointed out, the land rovonue 
law of Bengal requires revision, and a proposal on the subject will 
probably be submitted shortly. 

Another question which has been raised is whether in estates hold 

in undivided tenure, according to the 
custom of the country, some right of 
pre-emption should not bo secured by 
law to the shareholders in case of sale by one of their number, so 
as to prevent the interforeuco of a stranger in family and social 
arrangements depending on joint tenure. There is no doubt that 
much hardship and discord has been caused by cases in which the 
discontented holder of a petty share, or still more commonly the dis¬ 
appointed claimant to a share of which he has no posseasion, has sold 
the rights or claims in litigation to a strong-handed stranger. 
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CHAPTER II. 

RELATIONS WITH PKONTIER ESTATES AND TRIBES. 

ADMINISTRATION OK TBRRITOIIIES EXEMPTED KIIOM THE ORDINARY DAWS, 
AND OTHER MATTERS BEYOND THE SCOPE OF THE ORDINARY CIVIL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


NEPAL FRONTIER. 

Mention was maile in last year’s report of the steps taken to 
redemarcate the boundary between the districts of Bhagulpore and 
Furneah and the state of Nepal. Owing to an unfortunate misappre¬ 
hension on the part of the oiiicer deputed to carry out this duty, some 
eight miles of this boundary were afterwards found to have been 
erroneously laid down, and it will be necessary to have the error 
rectified by professional survey during the cusniug cold season. It has 
been settled to plant a substantial bamboo hedge along the whole line, 
and to keep a space on cither side of this clear, that there may be no 
excuse for encroachment in future, cither by our own subjects or those 
of Nepal. All missing pillars have been rc-crccted, and very shortly 
this troublesome question of the Nepal boundary will, it is hoped, bo 
finally disposed of. The border Magistrates will be Wld responsible 
for the maintenance of the pillars and the clearance of the space 
reserved along the bamboo hedge. 

Though so far as Bengal is concerned our own relations with 
Nepal have been undisturbed and friendly, rumours have been frequent 
throughout the year that Nepal and Thibet were drifting into a state 
of almost open hostility. It was alleged that the Nepalese envoy at 
Lassa had been insulted, and Sir Jung Bahadoor had sent orders for 
his withdrawal and demands for apology and explanation. No very 
authentic details have as yet reached this Government, but there is 
little doubt that something has disturbed the amicable intercourse 
which has existed between Lassa and Katmandoo. 

SIKKIM AND THIBET. 

During a short visit to Darjeeling the Lieutenant-Governor was 
visited by the Maharajah of Sikkim, who was at'compauied by his young 
brother, styled the “ Chota Rajah j” by his sister or cousin, Seringpati, a 
young lady of 20, as yet unmarried j and by his brother Chougzcd 
Kabhoo, who is in fact his prime minister or manager, and by whom 
the whole business'of the state appears to be transacted. A numerous 
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following of Lamas and Kazies, and a motley crowd of Lepcha and 
Bhnteas, some of them armed with very rusty muskets, completed 
the party, which was lodged and entertained at Government expense. 

The Sikkimputi himself is an elderly man of apparently reserved 
character. Those about him endeavour to explain his want of com¬ 
municativeness by ascribing his manner to religious abstraction/the 
effect of excessive devotion to the duties of a Lama. He is treated 
with much respect. The young boy, the “ Chota Raj ah,is a quiet 
youth, who bears himself with propriety in public, and is attentive to 
what is going on about him. There is some possibility of his being 
sent in with a younger relative for education at Darjeeling. As the 
family is too poor to afford the necessary outlay very easily, while 
the advantage of having a young man with a good Ruglish education 
and bound to us by ties of obligation, holding an influential position 
in Sikkim, cannot be over-estimated, the Lieutenant-Governor has 
recommended to the Government of India that if they come, they 
should be educated at the cost of Government. The lady, Scringpati, 
was one of the most interesting persons in the group. Perfectly free 
from aflPectation and any ideas of seclusion, she ap|)cared on all public 
occasions, visited the sights of the place under the escort of the Deputy 
Commissioner and other officials, and expressed the most naive delight 
with evci'y novelty that was brought to her notice. 

The prime minister, Chougzcd Kahboo, is however undoubtedly 
the leading spirit in Sikkim at the present time. Of easy manners 
and address, he seems to take up every subject that comes before him 
with remarkable intelligence, and is obviously a man of great natural 
powers and of predominating influence among his countrymen. The 
only other member of the party whom it is necessary to single out 
was the Lama of Pomiongcdii, the leading member of the Buddhist 
hierarchy in Sikkim, whose tall, commanding form and imposing archi- 
cpiseopal head-dress made him a cons|iicuon8 object even among the 
crowd of picturesque and Chinese-looking Lamas and Kazies who 
surrounded the Sikkimputi on all public occasions. 

The Lieutenant-Governor received the M.aharajah in open durbar, 
under the regulation salute of 15 guns. Presents of no very great 
value were exchanged, and the Lieutenant-Governor expressed to the 
Maharajah the pleasure with which he would convey to llis Excellency 
the Governor-General news of this visit, and the hope that it might 
result in the greater development of trade, in more familiar intercourse 
between the two countries, and in much benefit to Sikkim. 

On the following day His Honor received privately the minister 
Chongzed. From him it was ascertained that while traders from 
Cashmir and Nepal arc allowed free access to the Thibetan markets, 
few Hindustani or Bengali traders venture to attempt the journey, and 
it is doubtful if they would ordinarily be allowcsd to cross the x»asses. 
It is certain that no European traveller would be allowed by the 
Thibetan authorities to cross the frontier by the Sikkim route. 
Chongzed affirmed that this was due solely to the existence of orders 
to that effect from the Court of Pekin; that the local officials would, 
if they dared, gladly facilitate a direct trade; and that even now a 
considerable traffic is carried on through Sikkim by Thibetan, Lepcha, 
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or Blmtea trarlers. It farther appeared that they hare discovered mines 
of copper and iron in their territory, but it is doubtful, from Hooker’s 
descriptions, whether any minerals of importance are to he found in 
these hills. Much anxiety was expressed that the Government should 
guarantee the state from any attempts of its rough neighbours in 
Bhutan or Nepal. It seems that numerous immigrants from the latter 
state have taken up lands in Sikkim, and there was a doubt as to 
whether they would prove quiet and peaceable settlers or the reverse. 
The Sikkimputi has no considerable armed force to maintain order. 
Any duties of police arc performed by a class of ryots like the 
Orissa paiks, who hold their lands on condition of such service, but 
they have no discipline or skill in arms, and probably only turn out 
when they feel so inclined. Two hundred muskets were made over to 
the Durbar by our Government years ago, but there is no one in the 
country who understands keeping them in order, and the oddJooking 
figures who formed the Maharajah’s body guard had obviously no idea 
whatever of handling these weapons, which looked, moreover, more 
likely to be dangerous to the bearers than to any possible enemy. The 
Sikkimputi was assured that the agricultural Nepalese arc a quiet, 
good, and industrious people, whose settlement, both in Darjeeling and 
Sikkim, is in many respects desirable. 

One object of the Maharajah’s visit was to ask for an increase of 
his allowance from Rs. 9,000 to Rs. 12,000 per annum, on the ground 
of the general poverty of the state and the loyalty of its relations to 
us. This request the Lieutenant-Governor, for reasons to be explained 
below, thought it desirable to support. 

On the same day as that on which Chongzed Kabboo had his 
interview, the Lieutenant-Governor distributed small presents to 
twenty-two of the leading Lamas and Knzies, and addressed them 
briefly, exhorting them to support the Mahar.njah in his peaceful 
management of hia territory, to remember that he and his people were 
bound to show loyal friendship to the British Government, and to do 
what in them lay to discourage intrigue and turbulence, wherever 
these might crop up. They were assured that the Maharajah had the 
full friendship aud support of the British Government, and would con¬ 
tinue to have it as long as he maintained loyalty and good government. 
It is right to mention that the Maharajah specially requested that this 
word in season might be spoken to his officers. The Maharajah left 
Darjeeling well satisfied with his reception, and at parting undertook to 
send into Darjeeling a few young Lamas to learn vaccination and 
simple medicine from the Civil Surgeon. 

A main reason which inclined the Lieutenant-Governor to welcome 
the Sikkimputi’s visit was that it appeared to His Honor important 
to seize every opportunity of opening up and developing the trade 
with Central Asia, and to secure, by increased frequency of com¬ 
munication with Sikkim, more full and accurate knowledge of 
what goes on in the hills. He therefore gave the Sikkimputi to 
understand that he would commend his application to the favorable 
notice of the Government of India on condition of his honestly 
aud energetically, furthering the wishes of Government in respect of 
these objects. The Government of India has since agreed to. this 
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proposal, and it has been settled that after the rains Mr. Edgar, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Duiieeiing, should visit Sikkim and make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the present state of things 
there; the actual condition, extent, and prospects of the trade with 
Thibet; the best line for a road to take, and the advisability of 
opening one out; and all other matters likely to enable Government 
to act with certainty on this important question. The Sikkimpnti 
has undertaken to receive and assist Mr. Edgar by every means in his 
power; the local officers of the state have pledged themselves in like 
manner; and the Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt that in Mr. Edgar’s 
hands such a mission would be eminently successful. 

The Lieutenant-Governor had also suggested, for the consideration 
of the Government of India, that a survey of Sikkim is for many reasons 
very desirable for geographical and scientific purposes. Under clause 
XIV of the treaty, the Sikkim Government are bound to allow this 
if we desire it, and His Honor ascertained during his personal inter¬ 
course with the Sikkim authorities that they would be ready to give 
cordial and active assistance to any officers deputed for this work. 

THE TRADE WITH THIBET AND CENTRAL ASIA. 

Both the Government of India and Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State have repeatedly expressed the great interest which they take in 
the subject of trade with Thibet and Central Asia, and the wish that 
no favorable opportunity should be neglected of promoting the deve¬ 
lopment of commercial intercourse between British India and those 
trails-Himalayan countries which are at present practically closed to 
us. The question has also been lately exciting interest in England, 
and it was stated in the public prints that His Grace the Secretary of 
State had favorably received a deputation which waited upon him to 
discuss it. In last year’s Administration Eeport a sketch was given of 
the position of this question. All the authorities were then agreed 
that until the Emperor of China came of age it was useless to try to 
procure any modification in the exclusive policy of the Court of Pekin, 
under pressure of which Thibet was closed to British commerce. 
The majority of the Emperor seemed to the Lieutenant-Governor to 
afford now a favorable opportunity of rc-openiiig the matter. 

'I'hibet is a perfectly civilized and well-regulated country, with 
which our hill people are in constant communication, and which they 
know about as well as Englishmen know France. When Europeans 
go to the troutier and try to cross it, there is no display of violence 
or disturbance. They are civilly turned back with an intimation that 
there are orders not to admit them. All our inquiries, and the experience 
of the few travellers who have got to its borders or inside its cities, lead 
to the belief that the Thibetans themselves have no objection to 
intercourse with us. The fact appears to be that the prohibition to 
intercourse with Thibet which now exists is simply part of the Chinese 
policy of exclusion, imposed on the Thibetans by Chinese officials and 
enforced by Chinese troops stationed in Thibet. 

Personally, and looking at the matter from a Chinese point of view, 
the Lieutenant-Governor could not wonder that they should wish to 
keep out Europeans, and to avoid the complications which they have 
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had with foreigners in China, where so many European adventurers are 
seeking to exploit a rich country with a somewhat turbulent native 
population. But in Thibet there is not wealth enough to attract many 
adventurers; there is room only for a moderate and legitimate com¬ 
merce ; and among a people so good and well-regulated as the Thibetans, 
His Honor believes there would be no such diihculties. If the road 
were opened, it would be used only by fair traders and by responsible 
Government servants, or travellers, under the control oi' Government, 
going in search of information or for change of climate. 

Now that the Emperor has come of age, the Lieutenant-Governor 
thought we might take steps to press for an order of admittance 
to Thibet. The most emphatic declaration might be made that, having 
our natural and best boutidary in the Himalayas, we could not, and 
would not under any circumstances, encroach on Thibet. It might be 
pointed out that, looking only to mean considerations, there is not 
enough there to tempt our cupidity, and that the physical obstacles in 
the way would render it impossible that wo should desire to send troops 
over the mount.-iins. We might offer to arrange that none save hillmen 
or classes domiciled in Thibet sliould be allowed to go in without a 
pass, which would be given under such restrictions that Government 
would be responsible for tlic conduct of the holder. He strongly urged 
that Her Majesty’s Foreign Office should now seriously press the 
authorities at Pekin to allow a renewal of the friendly intercourse 
between India and Thibet which once existed. 

An examination of all that is known regarding the various routes 
into Thibet aud the countries lying between British India and the 
Thibetan capitals of Lassa and Digarchi led to the conclusion that by 
far the easiest routes into Thibet were through the Sikkim passes. 
We are now making great efforts to promote trade and intercourse 
with Yarkund and ncighbonriiig countries, which are only reached by 
a very long journey of several hundred miles over a succession of 
passes 19,000 feet high. But we m.ay reach civilized Thibet by a route 
of about 100 miles (including twistings of a hill road), and over a 
pass not more than 12,000 or 13,000 feet high. 

There are other known trade routes to Lassa—one by Dewangiri, 
the post on the frontier of Kamroop in Assam taken by us from 
tlie Bhutanese; another from the Dnrrung district of Assam vid 
Towang, the Bbutea Rajahs of whi(di place arc quite independent of 
Bliutan Proper, and on most friendly terms with ns. It is the 
Lieutnn.'iut-Governor’s intention to open a road to Dewangiri, and to 
cultivate more intimate relations with the Towang Bhuteas themselves 
directly subordinate to Thibet. 

East ol' the Towang pass we have Dufflas and Abors, through 
whose country we cannot pass, and Hue’s account of the journey 
from Lassa eastward shows that there is no country there worth 
getting to even if wo could. But again at the head of the Assam 
valley the Mishmi country communicates with Batang, a dependency 
of the Szechuen province of China. The fact of tliis communication 
existing has been repeatedly reported, and at tlic last Sudya fair a 
Chulkatta Mishmi appeared dressed in a thoroughly Chinese costume, 
inquiry from whom elicited the information that there was considerable 
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traffic between the eastern Mishmis and the Lama country. Twenty- 
four days’ journey with loads was given as the distance between Sudya 
and the Chinese plains via the Mishmi’s village, and the first place of 
any importance under Chinese government was styled by him Aloo- 
poo or Alopoh. The Lieutenant-Governor has not, however, been able 
to identify this town. The Mishmis come down freely to the Sudya 
fair, and it is probable that in this direction wc could easily get to Batang 
if allowed to enter by the Chinese. Indeed our emissaries have been 
to the Thibetan frontier, where they were stopped and turned back. 

There can be no question that if these routes Avere opened the 
means of carrying on trade would be abundant, and Leeds, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and other English goods, might be sent across, as 
well as Indian indigo and Darjeeling tea, in large quantities ; Avhile 
we should get back much wool, sheep, cattle, walnuts, Thibetan cloths, 
and other conimodities. Apart from trade also it would he an enormous 
advantage to our officers and tlie many European residents in moist 
Bengal to be able to visit and travel in high and dry Thibet. 'I'he 
part nearest to Darjeeling, the Choombcc valley, would be the best of 
nil for a change of climate, and being a mere tongue of Thibctati 
territory, free entry there would least excite the jealousy of the 
Chinese. While Pharee, at the upper cud of the (.'hoombec valley, is very 
high and dry, and the pleasant country on that side is further north, 
the Chooiiibee valley itself is somewhat lower*, and though protected by 
the Snowy Range from the monsoon, it has showers enough to give it 
trees and flowers and corn and grass, and must be by all accounts a 
very agreeable residence. 

Besides permission from China to enter, one more thing is want¬ 
ing for intercourse by the Sikkim route, viz. a road. Once in Thibet 
the routes are comparatively easy, and there is little diflieidty in getting 
along. But this side of the iia-sses, though the way is not long and 
not at all specially diilieult, there arc the iisiud drawbacks tollimalayaii 
travel, and beyond our existing road to Dninsong the traffic is couliiicd to 
Bhuteas’ backs. Dumsong is about 50 miles from the nearest jmsses, 
and most of the route between lies in f^ikkiin. Under the treaty Avitli 
Sikkim, however, “ in the event of the British Government desiring to 
open out a road through that country with the view of encouraging trade, 
the Sikkim Government will raise no objection thereto, and will nflbrd 
every protection and aid to the party cngag«;d in the work. If a road is 
constructed, the Government of Sikkim undertakes to keep it in repair, 
and to erect and maintain suitable travellers’ rest-liouscs throughout its 
route. Moreover, if the British Goveimment desire to make either a topo¬ 
graphical or geological survey of Sikkim, the Sikkim Government will 
raise no objection to this being done, and will afford protection and 
assistance to the oflicers employed on this duty.” Our present 
relations with Sikkim are such that the Lieutenant-Governor has felt 
warranted in assuming that a route which passes through that 
country is practically entirely in our hands. The Sikkim Durbar 
have manifested such a generally friendly spirit, and such a genuine 
willingness to meet the views of Government on this and kindred 
points, that there can be no doubt they sec clearly ou which 
side their own interest lies in this matter. 
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Along the northern and eastern frontier of Sikkim there is a 
constant auccession of routes leading at greater or less altitudes into 
Thibet by the various passes through that southerly bend in the great 
range which embraces the Choombee valley, and which is seen facing 
Darjeeling to the east and running north and south in a well-defined 
Hue. The most southerly pass of which we have any definite infor¬ 
mation is the Jelepla, about 45 or 50 miles from the Darjeeling post of 
Dumsong (formerly a sub-divisioii). It is stated to be about 15,000 
feet high. This and another neighbouring pass to the north (the 
Gnatui-la) are rarely interrupted by snow for many days together at any 
time of the year. Through them would probably run the most direct 
and easiest route to the Fhari Valley. The next pass is the Yakla, about 
14,000 feet high, and after that the Cliola, nearly 15,000 feet high, 
but which is wholly bare of snow in November. Through the Ghola 
runs the direct route from Tumloong, the capital of Sikkim, to 
Ohombee. Hooker reached Ghola on the third day’s march from 
Tumloong, and Ghoorabee is not far on the other side. North of 
Ghola again lies the Tankrala, which is 16,083 feet high, and is 
said to be the most snowy pass in Sikkim. It is also difficult of 
access and unsuited for traffic. At the head of the Lachnng, the eastern 
branch of the Teesta, in the north-east corner of Sikkim, is the 
Donkiala, lying under the great Peak of Donkia and above tbc 
Thibetan lakes of Cholamu. The altitude of this pass is 18,4G6 feet. 
A little further to the west lies the last of the Thibetan Sikkim passes, 
Kongralama, 15,745 feet high, at the head of the Lachin, the western 
branch of the Tccsta. The Donkiala and Kongralama are chiefly used 
by Thibetans, who bring their cattle to graze in Sikkim, and by the 
inhabitants of the Lachin-Lachung valleys, who twice a year carry 
wood into Thibet and bring back loads of salt in return. 

The Himalayas in this quarter are not nearly so rocky as, and are much 
easier to work for roads than, the Western Himalayas. There is an 
easy and nearly level track from near the proposed terminus of the Nor¬ 
thern Bengal Railway up the valley of the Teesta to the Rnnguet, along 
a great part of which a pony can now be galloped, while a portion which 
had fallen into temporary disrepair is being re-opened. Then there is a 
road from the lower Teesta to Dumsong, and thence to the Jelepla 
pass, but that route involves a good deal of up-and-down before 
reaching the passes, and it may be better to carry the road up the Teesta 
to its junction with the Rongchee, and thence along the latter stream 
round the foot of Dumsong till it reaches the sources of that river near 
Jelepla. Or it may be found better to go even further up the Teesta 
and thence up some other valley or spur to the passes. The Teesta’s 
tributaries from the east run down from the Thibetan passes or their 
neighbourhood, and the spurs between the tributaries run up to the 
mountain range between tbc passes. A well-designed road up the Teesta 
valley, and thence along a side valley or spur, would reach the passes by a 
varied, but nearly continuous ascent. Say we come 50 miles up the Teesta 
valley by an ascent of from one in 100 to one in 50 till we reach a height 
of say 3,500 or 4,000 feet. Thence there would be an ascent of about 
9,000 feet to the passes. Fifty miles of road with that ascenj;, and a 
slight descent on the other side, would bring us into the Choombee valley. 
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The Lieutenant-GoTernor has urged on the Government of India 
his belief that the time has come when we may fairly press upon the 
Chinese Government the abandonmeut of its policy of exclusion so far 
as Thibet is concerned, and he feels convinced that by Sikkim, by 
Towang, and possibly by the Mishmi country, we have to our hand 
routes of fairly easy access into Central Asia, which it would take but 
a little time to make avenues of a prosperous trade. At any rate he 
is anxious that the Sikkim routes should be examined, since even if 
the trade were not thrown open to us directly, any radical improvement 
of the road must lead to a considerable increase of indirect trudic, and 
perhaps by bringing the Thibetans down to the plains pave the way fur 
a mure liberal policy in the future. 

BHUTAN. 

It was stated in last year’s report that arrangements were being 
made for the demarcation of the boundary between Assam and Uhutau. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Graham, the Deputy Commissioner of Durrung, was 
appointed Special Boundary Commissioner for this duty, and in com¬ 
pany with Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald of the Kevenue Survey 
succeeded in carefully demarcating by masonry pillars the wliole of 
the frontier line from the Monas river on the west, where the 
demarcation of the Cuoch Bchar portion of the boundary terminated, to 
the Dcosham river on the east, where the territory of Bhutan Proper 
merges in that of the Towang Bhuteas, a length of (>9 miles as the 
crow flies. The Bhutan DiU’bar failed, in spite of repeated invitations, to 
depute any official to watch thh demarcation ; but this was not a matter 
of much consequence, because the treaty specifically reserved to Govern¬ 
ment the right of determining the boundary, and the principles upon 
which it has been adjusted arc fair and liberal to the Bhutanese. The 
whole of the hills lias been made over to Bhutan, so much of their 
ri^s being here and there taken as was required to give a reasonably 
straight line of boundary. The only exception to this rule was at 
Dewangiri, where, under the cession made after the Bhutan war, the 
line runs into the hills so as to bring that strong position and mart 
into British territory. On arriving at Dewangiri Colonel Graham 
found that, notwithstanding its having been taken over by us formally 
after the war, and notwithstanding the recent visit paid to it by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Kamroop to assert our authority and collect 
house-tax, the place was to all intents and purposes in' the hands of 
a zinkaff or officer of the Tongso Penlow. Tnis ziukaif had been making 
collections from the petty traders of the place, and went so far as to 
declare that he would allow no boundary pillars to be put up. He 
was told that the whole of Dewangiri was British territory, and that the 
pillars would certainly be put up, while he and his government would be 
held responsible if any attempt were made to remove them. Upon this 
all active opposition was withdrawn, and the pillars were erected and 
their object fully explained to the residents. Under the orders of the 
Supreme Government maps of the whole boundary, with the British 
territory marked clearly in red, and the names of places set out in 
Bhutea> have been forwarded to the Central Government of Bhutan, 
with injunctions to observe the line now shown them very carefully 

•J 
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for the future. They have also been told that the sums levied by their 
zinkaff from the Dewangiri traders will be refunded to the traders 
and deducted from the next annual payment due under the treaty to 
Bhutan. Any further encroachments will be seriously visited and lead 
to stoppage of the treaty payment altogether. 

^ before noticed in connection with the subject of Thibetan 
trade, Dewangiri was at one time a mart of considerable importance, 
and it is the Lieutenant-Governor’s wish again to make it such. Surveys, 
with a view to a road along the easiest pass leading up to it, are about to 
be undertaken, and when such a road is once opened a small guard can 
be left there with safety throughout the year to mark unmistakably the 
fact of British possession, and to protect the trade which it is hoped 
will soon again spring up there. 

We have very little information as to the internal politics of 
Bhutan, and though rumours have from time to time reached us of 
dissension between the Deb Raja (once Tongso Penlow) and the other 
Bhutanese notables, we have no precise knowlege of the actual state of 
things. It has also been reported that there is some ill-feeling at present 
between Bhutan and Nepal owing to the refusal of Bhutan to enter 
into any alliance with Nepal against Thibet. Sikkim, too, has com¬ 
plained that Bhutan from time to time disturbs her tranquillity by 
putting forward spurious incarnations as candidates for the lamaahip of 
a monastery in Sikkim, but there is no reason to believe that Bhutan has 
the means or the will, in its present divided state, to do any positive 
harm to its neighbours. 

ASSAM TKIUES. 

After completing the demarcation of the frontier of Bhutan 
Proper, Colonel Graham proceeded to lay down the boundary of British 
territory along the northern face of Durrung westwards, a task the 
importance of which has long been recognised by Government, and 
which forms an essential preliminary to any settled scheme of dealing 
with the wild tribes of the Sub-Himalayan range. From the Deosham, 
where Bhutan Proper ends. Colonel Graham succeeded in demar¬ 
cating a boundary line as follows ; — 

1. Along the frontier of the Towang Bhuteas who owe allegiance 
to Lassa, east to the Rowta river; 

2. Along the frontier of the Char Dwar Bhuteas from the Rowta 
to the Ghabroo river; 

8. Along the frontier of the Akhas from the Ghabroo to the Desserai. 

The lateness of the season brought the survey to a termination 
just as the frontier of the Duffla tribe was reached. 

Representatives of all the tribes concerned were present during 
the boundary operations on this part of the frontier. Both the Towang 
Bhuteas and Akhas readily accepted the line proposed. In the case of 
the former some superior Thibetan oliicials came down, and after inquiry 
and explanation agreed to all Colonel Graham’s suggestions. The 
Char Dwar Bhuteas were more unreasonable, putting forward claims to 
lauds in the plains ouer which it was well-known they had neven: 
exercised any rights. Colonel Graham therefore, rejecting their 
demands, laid down a bouudury on the same principle as elsewhere. 
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All along the frontier he found large parties of hillmen come down 
to trade and graze cattle. No villages are seen in the vicinity of 
the plains. The tribes bring down from the inner hills gold dust, 
blankets, rocksalt, yak-tails, musk, and chillies. But they value their 
connection with the plains mainly on account of the grazing found 
there. Annually after the grass jungle is burnt in December cattle in 
great numbers are driven down. The only anxiety felt by the hillmen, 
as they explained to Colonel G-raham, was lest the boundary line was 
intended to bar their herds from grazing. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
in concurrence with the local officers, considers that it would be most 
impolitic to interfere with this privilege. The hillmen must, however, be 
m^e to understand that it is a privilege, and not a right; and that they 
are allowed to retain it only on condition of good behaviour. In this 
way it becomes a most valuable means in our hands of securing the 
peace of this frontier. 

It is intended to carry forward the work of demarcation along the 
Duffla frontier during next cold weather. Our relations with that 
tribe have, however, been very unsatisfactory during the past year, 
and it will be necessary probably to combine with the survey operations 
measures of a less amicable character. 

DUFPLAS. 

The Dhfflas along the Burning and North Lukhimpore borders had 
not for many years past given much trouble, though the report for 
1870 described an outrage committed for private reasons by one hill 
Duffla upon another man of the same tribe living on the plains. Many 
Dufflas have settled as colonists in our territories, and a few even 
occasionally work on tea gardens. The tribe of Tagiii Dufflas living in 
the hills on the borders of East Durrung and part of Lukhimpore have, 
however, this year placed themselves in an attitude of positive hostility 
to the Government, and perpetrated a raid which, though directed 
against Duffla colonists in the plains, and not against the Assamese, 
was far too serious to be overlooked. On the night of the 12th 
February 1872 the village of Amtolla, two miles nortli of the Gohpore 
police station of Durrung, and seven miles from the foot of the hills, was 
attacked by a body of two or three hundred hillmen. The village was 
sacked, two persons—a man and a woman—who resisted the being tied 
up, were murdered, and 44 persons—men, women, and children—with 
their property, were carried off. The villagers who were taken away were 
all western Dufflas (not Tagins), while a few settlers belonging to the 
Tagin Dufflas were left unharmed—a circumstance which tended to 
confirm the belief, since supported by ample evidence, that the aggres¬ 
sors were chiefly men of the Tagin tribe. The guard at Gohpore made 
an attempt to follow the raiders, but did not succeed in overtaking 
them. Orders were, however, sent to reinforce the district police with 
troops. All the Duffla passes to the east of Durrung and along the 
Lukhimpore frontier were blockaded, and payment of the allowances 
annually made to the Tagins was stopped. Spies sent into the hills 
traced the raiders to their homes, and by their reports and the state¬ 
ments of one or two captives who escaped, the position of their 
villages has now been pretty well ascertained. The cause assigned 
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for tlie outrage is a curious one. The hillmen had, it seems, been 
much troubled bj an epidemic, which they believed to have been 
imported from the plains. They called upon the Dufflas of the plains 
to compensate them for the loss they had sustained in children 
and adults from the disease; and because the Dufflas of Amtolla 
declined to meet their wishes, they came down to recoup themselves by 
seizing them all as slaves. The Tagins refuse to surrender the captives 
save on ransom paid, and even threaten further raids if the blockade is 
maintained. The blockade has of course been strictly maintained, and 
it is believed that this exclusion from all trade with the plains has 
been felt by the hillmen, though as yet they show no signs of giving 
in. The Lieutenant-Governor, after personal consultation with the 
Deputy Commissioner, Colonel Graham, has seen reason to hope that 
strict maintenance of the blockade during the ensuing cold weather 
niay possibly bring them at last to terms. Precautions will be taken 
against any further raids; but it may bo necessary to adopt more 
active measures of reprisal. The Duffla hills are not specially difflcult of 
access. Elephant-hunters from Assam have.been several days' march 
within them, going up one way and returning another. The villages 
w’here most of the captives are, are but four or five marches ofi’, or at most 
perhaps seven marches. The tribes have no unity of organisation ; every 
village is separate, and if one is hostile, the next may be friendly. 
They have not fire-arms, and for some years, as above remarked, they 
have not shown themselves hostile to our Government, but have yearly 
drawn allowances for loss of their practice of making collections from 
the Assamese ryots of the Dwars or passes, and have done much profit¬ 
able trade with our bazars and markets. There is reason to hope that a 
small expeditionary force might bring the contumacious to terms, and 
that the effect of such a settlement would be lasting. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has, how'ever, rather shrunk from reeommending a regular 
expedition owing to the chronic difficulty which exists ij^ Assam 
in getting cooly carriage for troops. He has stated to the Govern¬ 
ment of India his belief that we ought to have fur service on the 
North-Eastern Frontier a permanent cooly corps to be available 
for expeditions of this kind, which we must expect occasionally 
until the frontier difficulties are finally solved and the tribes 
come to find their interest in peace and trade. Such a oorps could 
always be usefully employed in making roads when not required 
for hill service. Meantime what His Honor has proposed is that 
we should place on the Duffla frontier next cold season a sufficient 
number of troops and police to establish a rigorous blockade, and 
furnish, if called for, a small expeditionary force. Colonel Graham, the 
Deputy Commissioner, would be allowed, if he saw a good opportunity, 
and other means had failed, to make a dash into the hills with this force 
aud with the elephant and local cooly carriage available. He would, 
w'hile looking out for this and watching the blockade, superintend also 
the operations of the survey, which should carry eastward along the 
loot of the hills the line of demarcation successfully settled along the 
Kamroop frontier, so as to mark distinctly for the future the territory 
which we claim as ourff, and within which we shall refuse to permit 
any outrage or cucroachmeut. 
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That the blockade will probably secure the surrender of the 
captives, wc may perhaps be encouraged to hope, from the fact that 
another Duffla village to the north of Lukiiimpore, which had carried off 
in similar fashion last year one or two DufiJas of the plains, has lately 
restored them, when it found that Government insisted on viewing such 
conduct as a grave offence. In this instance the local officers had, 
however, been fortunately able to capture one of the offenders, and 
held him as hostage till his village sent back the captives. 

MISHMIS, ABORS, ETC. 

The other tribes with whom the Lukhimpore authorities have to 
do have been quiet throughout the year. The Sudya Fair was held on 
the 10th February, and was well attended. The Chulkatta Mishmis, 
who had for some years past been prohibited from entering the plains as 
a punishment for their frequent raids, were again, on their urgent prayer 
and on promise of good behaviour, permitted to come down. About 
1,000 of the tribe took advantage of the permission and brought for 
sale India-rubber, wax, skins, and other produce, which they bartered 
for cloth, brazen vessels, wire, and opium. They behaved themselves 
quietly, and the only incident of a disturbing character was the murder 
by one of them on the way home of a worn-out Naga slave whom he 
had brought down to sell, and did not think it worth while to take 
back when he found that no one would buy him. The murderer was at 
once given up by his tribe ; and as it appeared that he was perfectly 
unconscious of having committed any offence, he was after a time let 
off with a fine, his tribe undertaking that no such violation of qur laws 
should occur again. The Alishmi tribes are those in direct communi¬ 
cation with Eastern Thibet and China, and allusion has been already 
made to their traffic with China. 

Besides Mishmis, Abors, Miris, Singphos, and Kamptis, attended 
the fair, llte Singphos and Kamptis brought in about lis. 25,700 
worth of ivory and other articles. The last mentioned tribes are 
comparatively civilised, and our relations with them have been good. 

Inquiries instituted in the case of the murder of the Naga slave 
above noticed show that an extensive system of slavery prevails among 
the hill tribes round the Assam valley. The Singphos were always 
in the old days notorious slave owners, and arc'said even now to 
buy from the Nagas on one side and sell to the Mishmis on the 
other. The Mishmis again sell to the Abors. Captives taken in 
the intertribal feuds and raids arc the chief source of supply. The 
Singphos in our territory do not openly deal in slaves in their own 
villages. They have household serfs brought up in their houses, but for 
these they find wives and husbands, and generally treat them well. 
But in the hills the Kaga tribes arc for ever at feud, and only a more 
active political control can stop their practices of taking heads and 
selling captives. 

The Abors are a sulky race, and have never been very cordial 
with us, though they have, on the whole, kept their engagements, 
and meet the Deputy Commissioner annually to receive the presents 
of cloth, tobacco, hoes, &c., which we give to them as compen¬ 
sation for loss of potta, or the right of direct collection on the' plains 
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This year some of the clans shoved themselves dissatisfied with the 
amount of their presents, and at first refused to take them. Eventually, 
hoverer, they came down to Sndya and accepted their share. Muw 
mischief is done among the Abors by the Miris, through whom all 
communications at present have to pass. The Government has, however, 
now sanctioned the salary of an Abor interpreter, if one can be found. 
The Abors themselves are dissatisfied with the Miri go-betweens, and 
one clan looted a Miri village lately for failing, as they thought, to 
carry a message correctly to the Deputy Commissioner. Another clan 
attacked a party of Assamese trespassers, whom they caught some days’ 
journey within the hills taking India-rubber. The Assamese brought 
this upon themselves, and it can hardly form ground of complaint on 
our part against the Abors. It is very desirable, however, to see more 
of this tribe, as, if not friendly, they might be troublesome enemies. 

HAGAS. 

Turning to the south of the Assam valley we come to the hills 
inhabited by Nagas. The question of Naga policy and the best mode 
of managing the Naga tribes has met with much consideration during 
the past year. On the South Lukhimpore and Seebsaugor frontiers there 
has been cause to feci that matters arc at present on an unsatisfactory 
footing. The Namsang Nagas of Lukhimpore have for instance been 
advancing claims to lands occupied by tea gardens, which, in the present 
undefined state of the boundary, are very embarrassing. Similarly 
the Banfora Nagas of Seebsaugor have been quarreling with their 
Assamese neighbours and making demands, which, though for the 

8 resent amicaWy settled, may any time revive in a troublesome form. 

)n another part of the Seebsaugor border a serious outrage has occurred, 
in dealing with which the Government is again hampered by the 
ill-defined character of its jurisdiction and policy. This was the 
massacre by the Kamsingia Nagas of a party of Borlangee Nagas, 
who, having come down to the plains to trade, were waylaid within 
two miles of one of our tea-gardens and butchered at a time when they 
thought themselves secure from any enemies they might have in the 
hills. Twenty-three women and children were killed and decapitated. 
Although this outrage took place, as has been stated, in the plains, and 
close to a tea grant, it appeared that the locality was beyond that tract 
over which the revenue survey had passed, and that in fact the 
boundary of the district had never yet been authoritatively defined. 
The Kamsingias have of course been dealt with, for nndonbtedly the 
hill-men look upon us as the guardians of the plains. They have given 
up the skulls and paid compensation on our demand to the Borlangees, 
both tribes promising at the same time to drop the blood feud which 
led to the massacre. Had the boundary been clear and known, this 
atrocious outrage would have merited and received far other treatment. 
But as it is, the Government of India did not see its way to pnnishipg 
the murderers in any more stringent fashion. It has, however, on 
the laeutenant-Goveipor’s suggestion, been decided to lay down the 
boundary line as it has been laid down along the Kamroop and Bhutan 
frontier, to mark off by pillars the limits of our civil jurisdiction, aud 
to warn the tribes that within those limits no raid will be permitted— 
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no interference allowed. At the same time a definite policy with 
respect to the Naga tribes beyond the line has been sought for, whieh 
may be expressed as ‘ the establishment of political control and 
influence without any assertion of actual government.’ The system, 
in fact, under which the Angamis have become peaceable is to be 
tried on the other tribes ; and the only question is whether the Eastern 
Nagas should be brought under a separate political agency or included 
under the charge of the Political Agent of the Angami Hills. 

It will be convenient to notice here what has been done this 
season in connection with the question noticed at page 26 of last year’s 
report regarding the boundary lietween Munipore and the Naga Hills. 
The Government of India having decided to maintain in its integrity 
the line of 1842, so far as it went, and to prescribe a boundary line from 
that point eastward to Tellizo, whieh should give over to Munipore the 
villages from which she claimed to have made actual collections of 
tribute, the task of demarcating this was entrusted to Captain Butler, 
the Political Agent, acting in conjunction with Major Godwin-Austcu 
of the Survey, and Colonel Thompson, the Governor-General’s Agent at 
Munipore. It was the wish of the Government of India that after 
carefully demarcating the line of settlement as far as Tellizo, the party 
should proceed to survey the watershed as far north as the Patkoi pass, 
a part hitherto quite unknown to us, only the general direction of the 
range having been guessed. It was understood that eastward of 
Tellizo, Munipore had not attempted to cross the watershed towards 
Assam, or to c.\ercise any authority over the tribes there situated; 
nor does it appear from any evidence since procured that she had 
in fact done so. But the survey of the watershed was from the outset 
most distasteful to the Maharajah, fixing, as it would necessarily do, a 
definite limit to any future acquisition on the side of the Naga Hills. 
Every obstacle that was possible was thrown in the way of the survey 
party. A party of Munipoorie troops was sent by a circuit to 
cross their intended line of march some distance ahead, and there to 
attack the Naga villages in order to compromise our oflieers, who were 
apparently acting in conjunction with Munipore. The rwe succeeded, 
for the survey party, when it came up, was attacked, and but for the 
resolution and gallantry of those in command, the consequences might 
have l;een most serious. The Nagas were very soon convinced of their 
mistake, and our oflieers entered the disputed village; but it was 
impossible to proceed further in this direction without, preparations 
which dependence on Munipoorie aid had made to seem unnecessary. 
It was deemed advisable to turn aside to visit the M aharajah and try 
to persuade him to obey the orders of Government, or failing this to 
seek instructions from the Government of India. Peremptory orders 
to the Maharajah were in due course issued by telegram and letter, 
but the season had been lost, and the survey was only able to work 
its way up the east face of Munipore and back to the neighbourhood 
of Tellizo, when it hud to break oft' its work. This visit to Munipore, 
however, was the means of establishing one very important fact. 
The watershed, instead (»f running directly north-east from Tellizo, 
as it has hitherto been shown in flic maps, was found to take a deep 
bend to the southward, so as to form a valley watered by a considerable 
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river, there called the LAuier, which (there seems every reason to believe) 
flows north into the Dikhoo of Assam. It is just possible that it takes 
an unexpected bend to the east and south, so making its way through 
some gorge in the Saramethi range to the Irrawaddy. Until the course 
of the Lanier has been explored and the country through which it flows 
surveyed, it will he impossible to say what is the watershed of Assam and 
Burmah in this quarter, and what should be the boundary of Munipore. 

Wo have now, as the result of old explorations iu the east and of 
modern explorations in the west, some knowledge, more or less, of a 
considerable .portion of the Naga Hills; but there is a large tract 
between what is called the Kopumedza range and the Saramethi range, 
comprising the country where the head waters of the Lanier were seen, 
and thence to the Dikhoo, which is still quite unknown to us, beyond 
the small part seen by Captain Butler and Major Austen during their 
recent explorations, and the distant observations taken by the latter 
ofiicer. While in these countries the ridges of the hills are inhabited 
up to a moderate elevation; when they pass a certain height they 
become race boundaries. Captain Butler believes from what he has 
seen that iu the upper part at least the Kopamedza range is so high 
as to form a race boundary between different tribes of Nagas, 
BO that possibly the traus-Kopamedza Nagas may be to some extent 
an isolated race. The Saramethi range is certainly very high, as 
much as 12,OOU feet iu some points, and must constitute an effectual 
barrier between these Nagas and the tribes of the Ky end wen country 
of Burmah, through no part of which is any communication known 
to exist. It may be said, as the result of most careful inquiries, that 
we can gather no trace of any communication between the tribes 
known to us and the Burmese country,-from the latitude of Munipore 
to that of Seebsaugor. Along this part of the frontier between Assam 
and Burmah there seems to exist, as has been said, a very high 
and difficult mountain barrier. There is a route from Munipore to 
Sumjok and the Kyendwen on the south, and from Seebsaugor and 
Debroogurh there are routes by Longba and the Fatkoi to the Hookong 
valley, but apparently none between these points. All the probabilities 
seem to point to the Lanier and country between the Kopamedza and 
Saramethi ranges draining into the Dikhoo and Brahmaputra; but there 
is just a doubt about this, and till this doubt is cleared up the whole 
of the great geographical and political question remains unsolved. 

The Lieutenant-Glovernor has therefore suggested that a geogra¬ 
phical exploration be undertaken next cold season to trace the Lanier 
to the Dikhoo, or to an outlet through the Saramethi range to the 
Irrawaddy, if that be possible. His Honor would not at present try to 
enter into permanent political relations with the tribes inhabiting this 
country, but would only trust to such officers as Captain Butler, and 
Major Austen doing as they have already done in pushing their way 
through these people and solving the geographical questions now 
pending. The Munipore boundary he would leave to be settled after 
the main question on which it depends is disposed of. 

Putting aside the unexplored country from the point where 
Captain Butler and Mi^r Austen stopped last season to the Dikhoo, 
we may say that cast of the Dikhoo the accounts of Brudic and others 
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show that the Naga country is narrow; that the dividing range that 
separates us from Burmah is not very far beyond Brodie’s route, and 
the intermediate tribes pannot be very large. We know generally the 
tribes along the Seebsaugor frontier, as also all the Angaraees and 
cognate tribes, since Captain Butler has been through the whole of 
these latter. He has also seen from the range opposite, which he 
traversed in 1872, the villages of Nngas inhabiting the western spurs 
of the Kopamedza range, but he does not know mneh of them. 

The operations therefore which His Honor has proposed should 
be undertaken are as follow:— 

J si .—The geographical exploration above mentioned. 

2nd .—The settlement of the Seebsaugor and Lukhimpore-Naga 
boundary above referred to. 

Srd .—The gradual carrying out, so far asmny he, of the policy already 
enunciated, viz. “ the establishment of political control and 
infinence without any assertion of actual government.” 

With respect to the establishment of political control over the 
tribes, the Lieutcnajit-Governor considers that that can only be 
brought about gradually, and if Assam is to be made over to a separata 
administration, he cannot attempt to predicate exactly what must be 
worked out as circumstances arise. He bius, liowever, said that our 
object should be to establish a kind of political police over the tribes, 
and thus restrain them from the shocking head-taking, which is their 
chief crime. W’c should not, His Honor thinks, absolutely refuse to 
interfere in tlie quarrels of those tribes which are brought witiiin onr 
political control. On the contrary wc should arbitrate between them, 
and in the event of a clear and flagrant case of attack by one on 
another in defiance of our arbitration, we should endeavour to enforce 
an award. To begin with : Captain Butler, backed as he is by a good 
armed police, and having establi.shcd, as he already has, much influence 
over the Angamce tribes, should he authorized to do what he can to 
keep peace among them. For this purpose, and generally for the 
better conduct of his duties as 'Political Ageut, the Lieutenant- 
Governor thinks that he should be moved forward from bis present low, 
unhealthy, and inconvenient head-quarters of Samoogoodting, where 
he and his office suffer from constant fever, and where be is away frota 
the Angamees whom lie is supposed to control, to a higher, healthier, 
'and more convenient spot, where he might control the Angamees, the 
Lhotas, and any other tribes that he can bring under bis influence. 

All onr past experience convinces the Lieutenant-Governor that 
the best way of dealing with these eastern tribes is to establish a 
political police among them and become familiar with them. We 
then stop raids, as wc have stopped those of the Garos, the Angaraees, 
the Khasias, and it is to be hoped the Lushais. While wo leave 
* them unknown in their obscure hills and jungles, there is no 
security whatever against the raids which continually occur; onca 
we know them we find them very amenable to authority. 

On the subject of the exploration of the unknown Naga country^ 
it is of course impossible to say now that it can be done absolutely 
without risk. The Lieutenant-Governor can only trust to the officers 
on the spot, and it would be fully explained to them that they are not 
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asked or expected to incur an excessive risk. If when on the spot they 
do not see their way to following out the enterprise successfully, it will 
be their duty to return, and not to compromise their position. But the 
object is n great one. Captain Butler has a remarkable power of 
influencing these people; he has hitherto succeeded in going among 
them successfully, and the Lieutenant-Governor has begged that he 
may be allowed to make the attempt, in which we may rely not only 
on his gallantry, but also on his discretion. 

The proposals of this Government have now been substantially 
sanctioned by the Government of India, and arrangements are in progress 
to make the explorations and demarcations proposed the ensuing season. 

The administration of the Political Agency of the Angamee Naga 
Hills has continued to be as successful as in former years. The year 
was favorable as regards both crops and public health. Trade with 
Assam and Muniporc seems to have taken a start; tea-seed, cloth, and 
ponies being exchanged in increasing quantities. The charitable dis¬ 
pensary is attracting great numbers of hillmen; the medical offlcer^s 
skill and tact have overcome what prejudice there was against strange 
methods of treatment. The Lieutenant-Governor has given increased 
grants for roads, and has urged on Captain Butler the importance of 
opening out the country as much as possible. 

No special notice is called for of the Rengma Nagas living in the 
jungly hills between the Kolliani and the Dhunsiri, or of the Mikirs 
inhabiting the low hills between the Kolliani and the Jumoona. These 
tribes are chiefly under the management of the Political Agent in the 
Naga Hills, and are harmless and inoffensive. 

KOOKIES IN THE NAGA HILLS. 

Mention has been made in former years of the colonies of Kookie 
immigrants from the south that had been settled along the frontier 
of North Cachar as a sort of protection against the Angamee Nagas. 
They were at one time supplied with arms by Government, and obtained 
grants of land on favorable terms. The quarrels between them and 
their Naga neighbours in the Munipore frontier recently led to great 
trouble, but now that the boundary has been demarcated, things seem 
to have quieted down. 


KHA8I AND JYNTEAH HILLS. 

The Khasi and Jynteah Hill districts have this year been as quiet 
as last year’s report described them. New rules, providing a simple 
procedure in civil and petty criminal cases, have worked well, and the 
chiefs and village councils have disposed satisfactorily of nearly all the 
work that arose. There is hardly any serious crime calling for the 
interference of the Deputy Commissioner. 

GAROS. 

Next to the Khusias, the remainder of the hills lying between 
Assam on one side and the Sylhet and Mymensing districts on the 
other, is the Garo country, most of it hitherto marked in the maps as 
unexplored and independent. In consequence of outrages committed 
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on our dependent villages by communities of independent Oaros, the 
Lieutenant-Governor drevr the attention of the Government of India 
to the absolute necessity which existed for thoroughly reclaiming that 
part of the Garo Hills which was still independent of control. It was 
stated that since the policy of direct management of the hill communi¬ 
ties had been introduced in 1866, village after village had snbmitted 
to the jurisdiction of the Deputy Commissioner in charge, voluntarily 
enrolling themselves as Hritish subjects, and proving the genuineness of 
their action by regular payment of the trifling dues imposed on them. 
It was shown that a considerable portion of the hills had been thus 
brought within the pale of regular government. It was explained that 
the Lieutenant-Governor would have been quite content to wait for the 
gradual submission of the remaining independent Garos had they on 
their part been content to live at peace with their neighbours now 
under our protection; but they had chosen to commence active 
hostilities by raiding on dependent villages, and frequently gave pro¬ 
tection to criminals who had ofiended against our laws. Conduct like 
this threatened disturbance, not only to the peace of the Garo district, 
but danger to the plains of Gowalp:ira and Mymensingh, in which on 
more than one recent occasion the Garo raids had caused considerable 
panic. The Lieutenant-Governor proposed therefore to put an end to 
the independence of the savages inhabiting this nook in the midst of 
British territory, bringing them under the direct control of the Deputy 
Commissioner, and opening paths through the centre of the hills 
along which our police could patrol. 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s proposals met with the approval of 
His Excellency the Governor-General in Council, and the necessary 
preparations for an expedition were at once taken in hand. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, aftei; consulting with Colonel llaughton, the 
Commissioner, considered it expedient to allow no possible chance of 
miscarriage in such an enterprise, and provided for the collection of 
at least 5U0 armed police, supported on the side of the Khasi Hills by 
three companies of regular troops. It was also decided not to com- 
mence active operations till the middle of November, by which time it 
was hoped the country would become tolerably healthy for men from 
the plains. 

The expeditionary force was divided into three columns. One 
column, under Captain Davis, entered the hills from the Goalpara 
district on the north by the Nibari Dwar; a second, under Mr. Daly, 
entered from the Mymensingh district on the south; the third or main 
column, under Captain Williamson, the Deputy Commissioner, marched 
from Toora, the head-quarters of the Garo Hills district. It was 
arranged that each column should follow a prescribed route through the 
independent tract, visiting and enforcing the submission of ail villages 
on its way; and it was hoped that all would meet at a central rendez¬ 
vous at about the same time. Lieutenant 11. G. Woodthorpe, r.e.. 
Assistant Superintendent of Survey, was deputed to conduct survey 
operations in communication with Captain Williamson. 

The expedition was singularly successful. Captain Williamson 
occupied without opposition Dilmagiri, the leading independent vil- 
age, which hud been concerned in the recent raids, and received the 
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■ubmissiou of all the hamlets ia the neighbourhood. Mr. Daly joined 
him on the 14th December, after repulsing, without loss of men on his 
side, an attack which the Gnros made on his camp. He, too, had 
received tenders of submission from most of the villages on his route. 
Establishing themselves at Bongrengiri, Captain Williamson and 
Mr. Daly, while waiting for the arrival of the northern column under 
Captain Davis, visited all the Garo villages within reach, and after 
receiving their offers of submission, arranged for the payment of the 
usual small house-tax, occasionally inflicting and realizing fines where 
opposition had been offered or orders disobeyed, and insisting on the 
surrender of all skulls kept as trophies of raids. 

Captain Davis’s column was longer on the road, and did not join 
tBe others till the 2nd Januaiy. He had, however, visited all the inde¬ 
pendent villages on both sides of his line of march, and though ho had 
been twice attacked, he had been able to repulse the Garos and punish 
the offending communities without much difficulty. 

During January the remaining independent villages were visited, 
and submitted. The Garos, convinced apparently that resistance was 
hopeless, accepted the terms offered them by Captain Williamson, and 
have, under his directions, been engaged in opening out paths across 
the hills in several directions, which they will be required hereafter to 
maintain. The survey had also completed its duty and filled up the 
blank which has hitherto disfigured the maps. 

Captain AVilliamson has appointed luskurs, or village representa¬ 
tives in the newly acquired tracts, who will be responsible for manage¬ 
ment on the system already in force in the dependent villages. The 
hills have been again traversed by him from end to end with a small 
guard, and found to be perfectly quiet. A strong police post has been 
established in the heart of the country hitherto independent; the new 
state of things has been accepted with a cunsulcrablc amount of cheer¬ 
fulness, and great eagerness for trade ia manifested on all hands. The 
expeditionary force has bccu broken up, and men and officers have 
returned to their own districts. 

Although the success which has been achieved has been rapid and 
is likely, as ihe local officers believe, to prove lasting, the Lieutenant- 
Governor was desirous lo leave nothing to chance. The ordinary 
police force of the Garo Hills number 150 men. 'I'hcse arc used solely 
us military guards, the administration being based on the village 
system of luskurs already alluded to. The armed police has now been 
raised to 800 men, and posts have been so arranged that the authority 
of Government may be visible and beyond doubt. 

Money has been granted to coniiilctc the system of roads across 
the hills, towards the opening of which much has been already done, 
and no effort is being spared to establish markets and develop trade. 
Beads and markets ought very speedily to create a social revolution 
in the hills. Liberal assistance has been promised for educational 
purposes. 

There is much reason to believe that the country is rich in many 
natural products. Its cotton trade has always been considerable, and 
was known even in the days of the Moguls j and the Lieutenant- 
Governor hopes that instead of our having to burn large quantities 
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of oottou in panishment of outrage, as was unhappily necessary in a 
few instances, we may find here a new source of supply to Manchester. 
The Deputy Commissioner is now doing what he can, by the introduc* 
tion of improved seed and by encouraging trade, to develop this 
cultivation. The timber of the hills is also expected to prove valuable, 
and, while preserving all reasonable jungle rights of the Garos, Govern¬ 
ment may expect a fair return from judicious forest operations. 
Wild elephants are said to bo very numerous, and probably khedda 
operations would prove profitable at an early date. 

Since the close of the expedition the Deputy Commissioners of 
the Garo and Khasi Hills have succeeded in laying down a boundary 
between their districts, which will moreover soon he connected by a 
good hill road. The boundary between the Garo Hills and Goalpara 
is also in need of adjustment, and will in all probability be resurveyed 
and settled during the ensuing cold season. 

LUSHAIS AND CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS. 

With the close of the Lushai expedition it became necessary to 
consider the future policy of Government towards those tribes, and the 
measures necessary for the permanent defence of Cachar and Chitta¬ 
gong. As regards policy, the Government of India adhered to the 
system of exercising political influence only without direct interference 
or control, coupled with the definition of a precise boundary line beyond 
which ordinary jurisdiction should on no account extend. This line 
was to be guarded by a chain of posts, and beyond it only political 
relations with the tribes were to be cultivated. In order to the ascer¬ 
tainment of the best line to adopt, it was decided to have a careful 
survey made of the country between Cachar and Chittagong along the 
eastern frontier of Hill Tipperah; the idea being that the chain of 
posts, after being carried from cast to west along the southern frontier 
of Cachar, should turn south along the eastern border of Hill Tipperah, 
and thence be carried along some one of the hill ranges till it met the 
advanced posts of the Chittagong hills, and so down the eastern face 
of the Hill Tracts district till it reached Arracan. It was held to be 
very important to define this eastern boundary of Tipperah, and it was 
proposed to entrust its defence to the Bajah of that state. The eastern 
face of the Chittagong Hill Tracts was also to be carefully surveyed in 
order to the selection of a range suitable for the establishment of posts 
and opening of patrol paths. 

For the survey of the Tipperah frontier and the country between 
Cachar and t.'hittagoDg, Captain Badglcy and Mr. Chennell of the 
Topographical Survey were deputed. They were assisted by Mr. 
Power, the Political Agent of Hill Tipperah, who accompanied them 
throughout, and but for whose indefatigable exertions and tact the 
undertaking would probably have been a failure. The party entered 
the hills ifotn Sylhet, and after an exploration of the Jampai and 
Hachik ranges, Mr. Chennell was loft to survey the interior of Hill 
T'ipperah, while Captain Badgley and Mr. Power pushed across the hills 
to Sirthay, where the Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts hud established a depot of provisions in anticipation of their 
arrival. After a few days’ rest they again started north, and made their 
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way across the ranges to the point marked as Peak Z and Bepari Bazar 
on the Cachar side of the watershed, and thence to the Cachar district, 
passing by the villages of the Lushai Chief Sukpilal, and being the ‘first 
party that had crossed between Cachar and Chittagong. The Lushais 
offered no opposition to their progress, though they were not by any 
means cordial. 

The survey on the Chittagong side was conducted bjr Mr. Cooke, 
in company with Captain Lewin, the Deputy Commissioner. They 
explored thoroughly the Oheepoom and Saichul ranges, the two most 
promising lines of possible defence, and Captain Lewin was also met 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the Arracan Hill Tracts, who worked 
his way across from Talukmai to discuss the question of how best to 
link on our line of defence with that of British Burmah. 

The results of these surveys, and the proposals based upon them 
by the Lieutenant* Governor, may be briefly stated as follows. It has 
been ascertained that the eastern part of Hill Tipperah is quite 
uninhabited, and that a chain of posts along either the Hachik or 
Jampai would be enormously expensive, and in such a country quite 
inefiective. The Lieutenant-Governor has therefore abandoned the idea 
of carrying a chain of posts down those ranges. He would maintain 
the present posts on the frontier of Cachar and Sylhet, and encourage 
as much as possible the development of trade with Bepari Bazar and 
other Lushai marts. The reports show that Sukpilal, the leading Chief 
of the Western Lushais, has been moving his villages southward and 
nearer to our Chittagong Hill Tracts, from whence the Lushai country 
is much more accessible than on the Cachar side. It seems therefore 
advisable to attempt to reach and influence him and the neighbouring 
tribes from the south rather than from the north. During the past cold 
season, while the surveys were going on north and south, the police of 
the Chittagong Hills were establishing themselves at Sirthay in the 
immediate vicinity of Buttonpooea and the Syloo tribes of Lushais. 
The effect of this measure has been most marked and gratifying. Not¬ 
withstanding the interruptions of his southern journey, Captain Lewin 
has been able to establish the most friendly relations with the Syloos, 
who were utterly cowed and broken by the expedition. They have 
become a perfectly friendly and subservient clan, grateful to us for 
our aid when they were starving from loss of crops, and anxious to 
settle under our protection. At the request of one branch of the clan 
a guard of 50 police was stationed in their midst during all last season 
to protect them from the Howlongs, the whole cost of feeding this 
guard being voluntarily borne by the tribe. There has also been a good 
deal of friendly intercourse with the Howlong clans, and they have 
referred some of their quarrels to the arbitration of our officers. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, in concurrence with the local officers, believes that 
it is only by maintaining an advanced post that we can hope to 
bring political influence to bear upon the Syloos, Howlongs, and other 
Lushais. He would work upon Sukpilal and the Western Lushais 
by throwing out an advanced post from the Chittagong side somewhere 
among the Syloos, as was done last season. This post would dominate 
Sukpilal, protect anjj: trade route opened between Bepari Bazar and the 
Hill Tracts, and form a centre of political influence in the manner 
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desired by the Supreme Government. To protect our own Hill Tracts 
from raids by Boutkern Howlongs and Shindoos, it is proposed to 
establish a system of posts and patrols along the northern part of the 
Oheepoom and southern part of the Saichul ranges. The local officers 
desire that British Burmah should advance the Arracan Hill Tract posts 
and patrols to meet ours. It is understood, however, that the Chief 
Commissioner thinks the Chittagong Hills should depend entirely on 
its own arrangements for defence. The fact, however, is that the 
southern portion of the Hill Tracts is chiefly exposed to raids from 
Shindoos, a tribe only approachable from the side of Arracan, and of 
whom we know nothing. Looking to this and to the fact that the 
Sungoo valley is inhabited almost exclusively by tribes of Arracan 
origin and connections, the Lieutenant-Governor is disposed to think 
that this portion of tire Hills, and also the Cox's Bazar sub-division of 
Chittagong, mainly inhabited by Mughs, should be made over entirely 
to Arracan, which could then make its own arrangements for defence 
and patrol. The whole subject is before the Government of India. 

As regards the eastern boundary of Hill Tipperah, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has proposed to prescribe a river rather than a mountain 
boundary. In these countries the tops of ranges are generally occupied 
and cultivated, and unsuited fur that reason to serve as boundaries. 
It has been suggested that the Lungai river, running between the Jam- 
pai and Hachick ranges, should be taken as the boundary line up to its 
source at Betlingsib. The line would then run across the watershed 
to Dolujuri, and thence along the recognised Hill Tipperah border by 
Surdniug to the Fenny. 

The administration of the Hill Tracts of Chittagong is yearly 
growing in importance. Large settlements of immigrants from Hill 
Ti))perah have taken place in the Myonee valley. Plough cultivation is 
being extended in all directions under a system of Government advances. 
This has inevitably led to a localisation of the authority of the Joomea 
Chiefs, who had hitherto followed the cultivators of their clan for poll- 
tax into whatever part they wandered. A registry of the cultivators 
themselves has now been undertaken. The timber trade of the hills 
has largely expanded, and the revenue derived from river-tolls has 
become considerable, the demand for 1872-73 being lls. 45, t29j the 
demand for ordinary revenue being Rs. .52,684. The expenditure, 
Ils. 1,71,000, is at present heavy compared with the revenue realized. 
This is unavoidable in a frontier district which pays for the protection 
of those behind it, but the local authorities are sanguine that the 
resources of these hills are only begun to be developed. 

Much has been done during the year to improve the frontier police, 
.and they are now a well-armed and efficient body of men. They are 
expensive, as the cost of supplying provisions and of clothing in these 
hills is necessarily very great; but it is important to have a good class 
of fighting men, and to retain them as long as possible in the force. A 
European medical officer has been sanctioned for the district, as the 
unhealtbiness of the ordinary posts is notorious. It is hoped that if it is 
permanently stationed on the higher ranges the health of the force may 
improve. The main difficultjr in the way of this is that the Deputy 
Commissioner, while on political duty at Sirthay, is too far removed 
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from the supervision of the civil administration of the Hill Tracts 
district. Apian for remedying this by readjustment of jurisdictions 
has been suggested to the Government of India. 

EEGtJLATIONS FOB THE EASTERN FRONTIER. 

Reference was made at page 18 of the appendix to last year's report 
to the proposal to extend the Statute 33 and 34 Victoria, Chapter 3, 
to Assam, Cachar, and the Chittagong Hills, and in the present 
year the proposal was sanctioned and carried out. 

The first use of the power of summary legislation given by that 
Act was to pass a regulation for the frontier of these districts. 

It had been found that there was pressing necessity of bringing 
under more stringent control the commercial relations of our own 
subjects with the frontier tribes living on the borders of our jurisdiction. 
In Lukhimpore especially the operations of speculators in caoutchouc 
had led to serious complications, not only interfering with the revenue 
derived by Government from the India-rubber forests in the plains 
beyond the line of our settled mchals, but threatening disturbances with 
the hill tribes beyond. The spread of tea-gardens outside our fiscal 
limits had already, as was shown in last year's account of the Seebsaugor 
Nagas, involved the Government in many difficult questions with the 
hillmen, and on the whole the Government came to the conclusion that 
it was necessary to take special powers and lay down special rules. 

Accordingly a regulation was drawn up by the Lieutenant-Governor 
and approved by the Governor-General in Council to give effect to this 
policy. This regulation gives power to the Lieutenant-Governor to pre¬ 
scribe a line, to be called “ the inner line," in each or any of the districts 
aflected, beyond which no British subject of certain classes or foreign 
residents can pass without a license. The pass or license, when given, 
may be subject to such conditions as may appear necessary. And rules 
are laid down regarding trade, the possession of land beyond the line, 
and other matters, which give the executive Government an effective 
control. The regulation also provides for the preservation of ele¬ 
phants, and authorizes Government to lay down rules for their capture. 

Surveys and inquiries to assist the local officers in defining the 
inner line in Lukhimpore and elsewhere arc now in progress. 

The question of extending 33 Victoria, Chapter 3, to Sylhet and to 
the districts of the Cooch Behar division, is under the consideration of 
the Supreme Government. 


COOCH BEHAR. 

Of the Tributary Mehals, Cooch Behar is now under the direct 
management of British officers, the Rajah being a minor. The adminis- 
tratiou of Cooch Behar has received mucli attention during the year. A 
resettlement of the land has been going on in which the rights of the jote- 
dars have been ascertained and defined, farms have been done away with, 
and a system of direct collection introduced. The local authorities 
speak in strong^terms of the improvements visible on every side, mate- 
nal and other; and the" Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt that our 
management is a ^reat improvement on the misrule which seems to 
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have prevailed in Cooch Behar to an nnusual extent. The main doubt 
which His Honor feels with regard to the arrangements in force is 
whether, looking forward to the time when the Uajah may come to 
administer the territory, it is good to have introduced so much of the 
technicalities of our system and given pabulum to so many lawyers. 
It is also open to remark that the administration is largely in the hands 
of foreigners, in numbers equal to the establishment of a native state, 
but paid at rates higher than those of regulation districts. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has impressed on the Commissioner the 
propriety of revising the expenditure under several heads where it has 
recently unnecessarily increased. His Honor’s view is that there is, 
however, one thing upon which expenditure is legitimate, and on which 
hardly any information is given in the Commissioner’s report, though it 
is one of the most important subjects for notice, viz. public works. The 
Government does not desire to accumulate large sums of money for the 
young Rajah, ns this may in the end only demoralise him. But while 
the present very costly establishment will leave no margin for the 
expenses which a B.ajah is sure to incur, and thus this mode of spend¬ 
ing his money will only tend to embarrass him, on the other hand, by 
spending any surplus funds on permanent material improvements, we 
develop the country and leave the increasing income available to him 
when he comes to want it. In this view the two roads passing through 
Cooch Behar are to be fully completed so as to have no breaks whatever, 
except ferries over large rivers where a ferry boat can always ply. The 
two roads are—(1) that connecting with Julpigoree on the one side 
and the Brahmaputra on the other; and (*2) that running to llungpore 
on the one side and Buxar and the hills on the other. Other works of 
importance will also be undertaken as funds permit. 

THE TRIBUTARY MEHALS OP CUTTACK. 

At pages 39-40 of the appendix to last year’s report an account 
was given of the constitution of these mchals, and it was noticed that 
their population had been ascertained by the census to amount to not 
less than 1,283,309 souls. 

The largest estate is Mohurbhunj, which comprises 4,343 square 
miles, with a population of a quarter of a million. A large portion 
of this estate, called Bamunghatty, is now managed under the super¬ 
vision of the Deputy Commissioner of Singbhoom, in consequence of 
disturbances arising out of the oppression of the aboriginal inhabitants 
by the Rajah’s officials. Kext in importance comes Keonjhur, with 
an area of 3,096 square miles and a population of 181,871 souls. 
This estate, which has been, as noticed in former reports, for 8om||pears 
under Government management, has now been made over to thdirect 
control of its Rajah, on his undertaking to maintain the settlements 
approved by Government, and to make no change without previous 
sanction. Dhenkanal has an area of 1,463 square miles and a 
population of 178,072. Ungool was confiscated in 1847, and is now 
managed by a tehsildar under the orders of the Superintendent. 
Tigariah is the smallest estate of all, comprising no more than 46 
square miles, but it is one of the most populous for its size, havintr an 
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average of 357 souls to the square mile. Baukee was confiscated in 
1840, and is under the direct management of Government. Its area 
is 116 square miles, with a population of 49,426 souls, making it the 
most densely populated of all the estates. Khundpara, another small 
estate of 244 square miles in extent, has an average of 249 persons to 
the square mile. Boad, including the Khondmals, measures 2,064 
square miles, with a population of 108,868 souls. The Khondmals 
comprise the hilly country to the south of the estate, which was ceded 
to us in 1840 on account of the Bajah's inability to put down the 
practice of human sacrifice among the aboriginal inhabitants. The 
population of this tract numbers 51,810 souls. Last year, at the 
earnest request of the sirdars or village heads, a tax was imposed on the 
grog-shops of the Khondmals, the proceeds of which are devoted to 
schools. This year again they have petitioned, volunteering to raise a 
tax of four annas per house for the purpose of opening up roads. 
They stipulated that a punchayct or committee of. headmen should 
advise in the expenditure of the money, and Government has accepted 
the offer, contributing an equal sum to that locally raised, viz. about 
Its. 2,000. 

The character of the administration of the Tributary MehaTs *of 
Orissa was explained in last year’s report. The Chiefs of these 
mehals seem on the whole to manage their estates with success, and 
pay their tribute regularly and without difficulty. The boundary 
disputes, which had been pending here and there for some years 
past, have now been nearly all disposed of. Crime is promptly 
dealt with, and the civil and criminal procedure has been made suitable 
and eflectivc without any leaning to technicalities. Sixty-eight 
schools, with nearly 2,000 children, exclusive of village pathsalas, have 
been opened out in the country. Those established in Keonjhur while the 
State was under Goveniment supervision, were kept on by the Rajah last 
year at a cost to the state of Rs. 1,923. He has not, however, shown 
any desire to increase their number, which was 17. They were attended 
by between 600 and 700 children, who generally show an intelligent 
interest in their studies. Their parents, except among the forest tribe of 
Towangs, evince an increasing appreciation of the advantages they thus 
enjoy. In the other tributary mehals increasj^g encouragement has 
been afforded to education by the Rajahs, especially by the Maharajah 
of Dhcnkanal, who supports a free English school and 9 vernacular 
schools attended by 325 boys. In the lapsed mehals of Ungool and 
Banka there arc 9 schools supported by Government and attended by 
267 pupils. In the rest of the mehals there are 32 schools with nearly 
600 pupils. Coal-beds have been discovered in the Talchere estate, 
and qg^sures were being taken by the Superintendent during the year 
to gi'^this coal a fair trial in Cuttack. 

An account of h tribe called the Fans, notorious as thieves and 
cattle-poisoners, has been given by the Superintendent. The clan 
numbers 111,902 souls according to the census. Their chief occupation 
is weaving. Through the exertions of Mr. Ravenshaw this tribe has 
consented to put itself under some sort of organization to pr^ent 
thefts, and cfPorts are being made to settle them on waste lands and 
bring them into regular habits of living. 
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SONTHAUA. 

An account was given last year of the special measures adopted to 
meet the grievances of the indigenous population of the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs. The district was removed under the Act 33 Vic., 
Chapter 3, from the operation of the laws applicable generally to 
Bengal, and a regulation passed providing for the settlement of the 
pergunnahs, specifying the laws to be in force, and arranging other 
matters, as noticed at page 70 of the appendix to the report of 1871-72. 
The effect of these measures has been all that could he desired. 
Perfect tranquillity has prevailed throughout the tract. The people 
know that their ri^ts are being ascertained and will he duly protected, 
and the local officers have been placed in a position to administer 
substantial justice in a simple way, without being hampered by the 
technicalities of liegulation law. 

THE TBIBXJTARY MEnALS OP THE SOUTH-WESTERN PEONTIEB. 

There is little calling for special notice in the events of the year in 
these estates—the best proof of their successful management. There 
was in places a deficient rainfall, but no distress was caused to the 
people, and the revenue and tribute collections were unaffected. 

The financial affairs of the estates of Sirgooja and Korea are super¬ 
intended by the Commissioner, who has again secured a surplus for in¬ 
vestment. He does not interfere with the finances of the other estates. 
The heir apparent of Sirgooja and the minor proprietor of Korea attend 
school regularly at llancbi, and the former is reported to be making 
good progress. 

Most of the petty crime in these estates is disposed of by village 
beads or by pnnehayets; more serious crime is dealt with by the Chiefs, 
who commit the most henious cases to the Commissioner. This year 
only 457 cases of all kinds were reported, and 403 persons only were 
convicted criminally. 

The people in Chang Bhukar have been spared from the depredations 
of wild elephants in consequence of Rajah Bindesuri's kheddah oper¬ 
ations, and it is said that in various parts of the estates there is a 
sensible diminution in the number of tigers owing to the operations of 
tiger-hunters who have been induced to come forward by the high rate 
of rewards now granted. The Government has called for full particulars 
on this subject. 

A considerable extent of boundary between Gangpur and Sambhalpur, 
which had been left undetermined by the survey, was definitely laid down 
in the cold weather by the Commissioner and Captain Bowie,' and a 
fruitful source of quarrel was thus removed. 

There were complaints against the manager of Korea in his capacity 
of Magistrate, which are under investigation; but apart from this all 
the tributary chiefs discharged their duties loyally and well. Since 
the year closed the Government of India has decided that the present 
settlements of the tribute paid by them shall be renewed for a period 
of twenty years,'d)at at the same time it has been distinctly noted that 
the amount will be in fact liable to revision at the close of that period. 
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MAWAB NA7JM. 

Mention was made in last report of the pecuniaiy embarrassments 
of the Nawab Nazim, and of the attachment by creditors of nizamut 
buildings. Things have gone since then from bad to worse. The 
Court of the Subordinate Judge having decided in the first instance 
that the properties were liable to sale, it became necessary for 
Government to file regular suits to have them declared State property 
and not liable for the personal debts of the Nawab Nazim for the time 
being. The suits are still ponding. The Government of India has, 
however, determined to take matters into its own hands and stop by 
legislation the present scandal, administering the Nawab’s stipend for 
his own benefit and the payment of his just debts. 

One consequence of the Nawab's difficulties was that he could not 
afford dowries for his large accumulation of unmarried daughters. 
Marriage portions of Rs. 20,000 each have now been sanctioned, and 
the ladies will, it is hoped, soon find suitable husbands. 

On the other hand it has been sought to economise, with reference 
to the large and indefinite sums hitherto spent annually on nizamut 
buildings, by introducing a strictly regulated budget system and 
bringing the expenditure under more rigorous control. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND. 


The heads of this subject prescribed by the Government of India 
being limited in their scope, some of the most important matters con¬ 
nected in great degree with the land have been dealt with in the chapter 
upon Changes in the Administration. The figures of the year’s land 
revenue collections are given later, in the chapter on Revenue and 
Finance. This chapter is therefore mainly confined to the specified 
heads. 


It may be mentioned here that the Board of Revenue submitted, 

with their report for the year 1872-73, 
by^the'*Bo~R“rur^ interesting Memorandum of the 

history of, and pending questions 
concerning, the land revenue administration of Bengal. This memo¬ 
randum, prepared with much care and research by Mr. D. J. MoNeile, 
Officiating Secretary to the Board of Revenue, will for many years to 
oome be a useful hand-book of reference on all land revenue subjects, 
although it gives expression on some subjects to views and conclusions 
in which the Government of Bengal does not concur; and it must 
therefore be taken with this reservation. The Lieutenant-Governor’s 


review of the Board’s report touches on some of these points. 

One of the subjects in which the Ldeutenant-Govemor does not 
^ , agree in the views set forth in this 

aw o n » e. Memorandum is the following. Under 

the present law the Government revenue is realkod in cases of 
default by sale of the estate, and in no other way. If the 
full revenue of an estate is not paid by sunset on the last day 
it is due, that estate at once becomes liable to sale for the arrear; and 


practically, when an estate has defaulted, either by accident, or by 
misfortune, or for any other cause, it very frequently is sold up, however 
small the arrear may be. The Memorandum expresses an unqualified 
opinion of the success of the system. In other parts of India sale of a 
defaulting estate is allowed only in the last resort, after all other methods 
of realizing the revenue have failed. The Bengal Council in 1871, after 
much discussion, decided not to make the road cess realizable by means 
of the land sale law; and on that occasion the Lieutenant-Governor 


had occasion, from his place in Council, to express an opinion that the 
land sale law was a hard law, and was often unjust in i1» oper¬ 
ation as regards third parties whose inferior rights and liens on an 
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estate were usually obliterated when the estate, through no fault or 
action of theirs, came to the hammer under the land sale law. 

When reviewing the Board’s land revenue administration report for 
the year 1K72-73, together with Mr. McNeile’s Memoranduin, 9 the 
Laeutenant'Glovernor recorded his views on this important point in the 
following words;— 

“ Paragraph 53 of the present report shows that no less than 762 

estates were sold for arrears of revenue 
•^'KeLi.utenant.aovMnot.vi.w.cmtUe ^^^ng the year under review. The 

Lieutenant-Governor would here take 
the opportunity to express his dissent from the Board’s statement 
(paragraph 116 of the Memorandum,) that ‘there can be no manner of 
doubt that on the whole the working of the sale law has been most 
beneficial and satisfactory.’ Paragraph 115 of the Memorandum 
seems to show that estates often go to sale for what the Lieutenant- 
Governor must think illegitimate reasons; and ho wholly doubts the 
advantage set forth in paragraph 118 of the Memorandum, of giving 
proprietors, who take advantage of the sale law, the means of realising 
the very highest value for a property which would not fairly sell for so 
much. The enhanced price in fact is gained because the sale of an estate 
for arrears of revenue obliterates and defeats many private rights and 
liens on the land sold. It amounts to creating an encumbered estates’ 
court at the option of the present possessors, and for their benefit only. 
The Lieutenant-Governor doubts if such stringent sale laws are now 
required. At any rate, he records these remarks as a caution against 
the Board’s statement that ‘ there can be no manner of doubt’ regarding 
the conclusions summed up at paragraph 123 of the Memorandum. 

“ The firequenoy of saleB for arrears of revenue in* Sylhet would 

seem to show the inappropriateness of 
the sole law to the peculiar tenures 
of that district, and the Lieutenant-Governor greatly doubts the 
expediency of the change (described in paragraph 38 of the Memo¬ 
randum) whereby the sale law was introduced into Sylhet in 
the year 1867.” As regards the management of the Sylhet dis¬ 
trict, the Lieutenant-Governor further expressed himself as follows :— 

“ Sir George Campbell much inclines to think that the Sylhet 
putwarees should be revived in a shape similar to the mouzahdars 
of Assam, whom in fact they much resembled. The Assam mouzahdars 
are small indigenous tehsildars (rent collectors) of moderate areas. 
The Lieutenant-Governor must also differ from the suggestion 
(paragraph 40 of the Memorandum) that the proposal to make a 
farming settlement of Jyntea should have a renewed claim on the 
attention of Government; he does not think that any farming settle¬ 
ment should be made there at all. He sees no reason why we should 
not deal with the present proprietors themselves.” 

8UBVET8. 

The statement in the appendix, Fiscal El, exhibits the estimated 
„ . . , quantity of work completed by the 

professional parties within the survey 
year^ending 30th September 1873. The figures given are approximate 


Eapecially in Sylhet. 
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only. The aggregate area completed is there given at 2,783 
square miles. The total expenditure is estimated at Bs. 1,90,280-6-11, 
vrhich gives an average cost of Bs. 68>5-10 per square mile. The 
Superintendent of Bevenue Surveys has brought to notice the failure 
in the outturn of the second division, which is engaged on the topo¬ 
graphical survey of the Lukhimpore district. 

Statement Fiscal £2 shows the work performed by the non-pro¬ 
fessional parties during the official year from Ist April 1872 to the 
81st March 1878. 

The estimated area demarcated in the Midnapore division is 
„ , ■ . considerably less than that of the 

previous year for reasons which have 
been fully explained and which were inevitable. 

The cost per square mile has accordingly increased. The Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor has acknowledged the work done by the establish¬ 
ment on settlement and on irrigation survey to nave been well 
done. 

The compilation of survey record during the year in Hooghly is 

found to be very much in arrears. The 
“ work appears to have been carried on 

without sufficient superintendence, owing to the illness and subse¬ 
quent death of the Deputy Collector in charge, and to the fact 
that the appointment was then left for some time vacant. A 
Deputy Collector, who has had much experience in survey work, 
and a good reputation for efficiency, has, however, recently been 
appointed. 

It had previously been observed that earthen mounds were 

Bound«y warks.* boundary marks 

erected by the survey parties, even at 
main circuit stations and on district boundaries. The Lieutenant-Go¬ 


vernor has now directed that for the future masonry platforms arc always 
to be erected in place of earthen mounds at points such as are men* 
tioned above. In a country covered with forest and liable to inunda¬ 
tion, earthen mounds will in a year or two become quite undiscover- 
able, and it will be impossible to identify any surrey lines upon the 
ground. Captain Osborne’s demarcation work in Durrung daring 
1871-72 formed an exception to the general rule. He erected a 
number of masonry marks on the district boundary and demarcated tea 
grants. The Lieutenant-Governor has desired it to be made a rule 
for the future that every tea grant, and every rent-free holding (except 
the very small ones of under two acres each), shall have at least one 
•tone or masonry boundary mark. If there be one or two such per¬ 
manent marks to each grant of rent-free holding, it will always be 
possible to identify the whole boundary and re-erect the earthen 
mounds. 


The question of boundary marks to villages in the regulation pro¬ 
vinces has been determined. Hitherto the revenue survey has passed 
over Bengal and Behar without leaving any permanent landmarks on the 
ground. In other parts of India the boundaries of villages are demarcated 
survey by masonry platforms, and by large stones standing two feet 
out of the ground, or by other very permanent marks, and the coat of 
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thiese marks has been defrayed by the landholders. In Bengal daring 
the last two years a very few permaaent boundary marks, about one to 
every ten- or twenty villages, have been set up at Government expense. 
The Lieutenant-Governor represented that it was a very great waste of 
money and power for the Survey Department to map a district and 
survey all village boundaries without leaving any boundary marks 
behind them, and in this view the heads of the Survey Department have 
for some years back agreed. The Government of India have now 
directed that a bill be laid before the Local Legislature for compelling 
landholders to erect a sufficient number of boundary marks round their 
villages at points to be indicated by the demarcation officer. Mean* 
while an advance of money has been allowed to set up boundary marks 
daring the current season (1873-74) round the villages now under 
demarcation and survey in Midnapore. It is to be feared, however, that 
since almost all Bengal has been surveyed without leaving boundary 
marks, it will be long before we can set them up, except in the small 


portions remaining to be surveyed. 

It may be well to state two notable instances in which the extreme 
inconvenience and loss, from the absence of permanent boundary 
marks in Bengal, have come home to the Government daring 
the year under report. The first case was the rectification of the 
Nepal boundary, whereon, from the action of rivers or other causes, 
the boundary of British and Nepal territory had become confused 
and doubtful. The boundary lay for a great distance in the midst 
of a sea of grass jungle, and when the Survey and Civil Officers 
_ ,. , went to lay down the boundary afresh, 

Kepalboundarr diffioulhea. ., „ f . ^ • 

they found no starting point for their 
operations on the British side. In the archives of the Survey Office 
in Calcutta were the old field-books and observations ; but there was 


not a single mark on any village boundary to show whence these obser¬ 
vations were taken, nor were there any other permanent landmarks 
which the Survey Department could take as their base for the identifi¬ 
cation of the old boundary line. The other case was on the banks of 
the united stream of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, where the great 
river cuts away and re-forms year by year scores upon scores of square 
miles of land. In former years, as laud went into the river, the State lost 
its revenue, but it could claim as public property islands and new lands 

formed in the river bed. Constant diffi- 


of laada. on the Oaqge. litigation used to arise about 

these islands, and accordingly there was 
passed in 1847 an Act directing that the banks of these great rivers should 
M surveyed once in every ten years, so that the public revenue and rights 
might secured. The banks of the Biver Ganges in the Furreedpore 
and Backergunge districts were surveyed in 1856-67; and reports 
wt;re made by the Collector and Commissioner during the year 1878 that 
a fresh survey of the river bank was due, and that unless snob a survey 
were made the Government rights could not be properly secured. Un 
a reference to the Survey Department it was ascertained that in the 
absence of any permanent boundary marks to villages, it would be neces¬ 
sary for a Civil Officer first to demarcate the ^undaries of all the 


villages within some miles of the river before the professional survey 
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could lay doiru the present actual river bank on those maps. If 
boundary marks had been erected at the last revenue survey at all 
the tri-junction points, the Survey Department could have taken the 
‘field at once, and could have laid down the present river bank, abd 
the new island formations with reference to the permanent boundaiy 
marks on the old village boundaries. 

The Lieutenant-Governor fears that praotioal Szperienoe shows 
that the system of revenue survey hitherto prevailing is not efficient 
for permanent purposes. 

There has been during the year some discussion regarding the 

kmd of survey really required for 
. of required in jjengal. The Lieutenant-Governor 

represented that the costly village 
surveys with its dual system of a separate demarcation party and a 
separate professional party, was not required. He pointed out that 
the revenue survey system gave maps of village (mousah) boundaries, 
whereas the land revenue of Bengal was realized according to estates 
(mohals), and not according to villages; and he urged that what was 
required in Bengal was, for geographical purposes, a topographical 
survey, such as Captain Sconced survey party has just finished in excel¬ 
lent style, and at a cheap rate, for me district of Hozoreebaugh; 
while for agricultural purposes, for the Convenience and use of landlords, 
tenants, and all classes of occupiers, is required a cadastral survey, 
showing the area and holders of every, field or parcel of land. A 
cadastral survey is now being made by professional survey parties for 
some of the districts of the North-Western Provinces; such a survey 
will certainly be required for canal revenue purposes, for the 
tracts to be irrigated- from the Soane, Cossye, and Orissa Canals. The 
Surveyor-General was consulted by the Government of India on 
these representations; he maintained that a village survey had 
been carried over nearly the whole of Bengal, and strongly recom¬ 
mended that the Government should adhere to that system. The 
Government of India accepted the Surveyor-General’s view, and de¬ 
cided that the Midnapore district should for a second time be 
surveyed on the old revenue survey. In respect to the Gowalpara 
district, however, the Government of India overruled the Surveyor- 
General and upheld the Lieutenant-Governor’s view, that a topo¬ 
graphical survey only, and not a village (mouzahwar) survey, was 
required. 


SETTLEMENTS. 

The principles upon which the settlement of the scattered estates 
situated in Bengal and Behar, not already permanentiy settled, is now 
carried out, ore explained in the chapter on the diaraoter of land 
tenures and the system of survey and settlements. 

In Midnapore a considerable field was opened for the application 

of these prinmples during the past 
year, as the current arrangement for 
the colleotion of the revenue of no fewer than 214 estates, including 
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some of the very largest tem^rarily>Bettled estates in the Lover 
Provinoes, expired heibre April 1873. Of suoh estates the most 
noteworthy were those of Majnamoota and Jallamoota, with an area, 
the former of nearly 150,000, the latter of a little more than 100,000, 
acres. For the conduct of these operations a separate Settlement 
Officer was appointed. It became necessary, however, to detach this 
officer to the urgent work of a cadastral survey of the area in 
Midnapore irrigable from the new canal works, and he was therefore 
unable to carry out a regular settlement by the time the existing 
agreement expired. He was therefore directed to make a summary 
settlement of the estates falling in on the best data he could obtain. 
Ho was to examine the estates, inquire into the increase of cultivation, 
and rise of rates which had taken place'since the last settrement, 
and to fix by rough estimate such an enhanced amount of revenue 
as might seem fair for each estate to pay according to its existing 
oiroumstanoea And it was laid down (1) that no settlement was 


to be renewed without getting any increase of revenue which might 
reasonably be obtained ; and (2) that no estate on which there were 
proprietors or resident occupiers was to be let to outsiders by auc¬ 
tion, but was to be settled with the proprietors or resident occupiers on a 
summary estimate of assets, if they were willing to accept a reasonable 
settlement. The settlement officer concluded summary settlements of 
41 estates, with a total area of nearly 300,000 acres, including the two 
great estates already mentioned. In some oases, however, it was found 
unpossible to realize under summary settlement any increase of revenue 
without prejudging a question of the right of the landholders to 
enhance the rents of a certain class of ryots, the old proprietors refusing 
to accept the settlement offered unless Government recognized such 
right. 

In the other regulation districts the field for the application of 
„, , the settlement rules was narrower, but 

ot er Be emen e. Patna and Bhaugulpore divi¬ 

sions some estates of considerable size came under these operations. In 
the Patna division many resettlements of small estates have been made 
with resident ryots, and the Commissioner reports that these settle¬ 
ments wiU answer well, and are very acceptable to the ryots. The 
settlement, however, of the three most important of these estates, of 
which two belong to the district of Monghyr, and one to that of 
Bhaugulpore, had not been completed at the close of the year. In the 
Presidenoy division it was not found possible to complete the work of 
the settlement of the suburban estate of Punchannogram, where the 
holdings are small and consequently numerous. In the Bajshahye, 
Dacca, and Chittagong divisions, if we set aside the exceptional &- 
triots of Sylhet and Chittagong, the estates coming under settlement 
are mostly new lands thrown up by rivers; some of the new alluvial 
lands thrown up by the river are very fertile, and where the depout 
has remained and been cultivated since the last temporary settlement 
twenty years ago, the land is highly cultivated. In Eastern Bengal 
the settlers on these lands are chiefly Mahomedan ryots, who form the 
bulk.of the nopulatiog in the littoral districts. Hitherto suoh ryots 
had been sunjeot to a farmer or rent-receiver, who could raise their 
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rents and oust them. In their case, therefore, the new arrangements, 
under which either settlement is made with the resident ryots, or else 
the rights and holdi|igs of the ryots are fully recorded, have been a 
great won to a class of men who, as pioneers of cultivation on new 
lands, deserve the fullest consideration. 

Under the Sonthal Pergunnahs Begulation the Lieutenant- 
_ „ , Governor was authorized to provide for 

n ergunna . ^ Settlement of the pergunnahs, and 

an inquiry into and record of all landed rights. An experimental 
settlement of Pergunnah Hurdwah was commenced early in the j^ear 
under rtport, and that having progressed satisfactorily, it was determined 
to go- on as quickly as possible with the settlement of the whole. The 
ryots in the portions not undertaken in the first instance were not 
unnaturally anxious that their turn should come soon. A special 
establishment for this work, which is calculated to last two years, was 
sanctioned in September 1873, and the work is now being actively 
carried on under Mr. Browne Wood, the Deputy Commissioner, who has 
been appointed to the special duty, his place as district officer being 
supplied temporarily by an acting oflBoer. The Sonthal Pergunnahs 
are for the most part permanently settled. And tile present settle¬ 
ment arrangements do not touch the permanent settlement of the 
Government revenue, but are designed to protect the aboriginal races 
who occupy the land from the rack-renting of alien zemindars. Under 
the settlement villages are being demarcated, and the rents of all occu¬ 
piers are being recorded; in some cases excessive enhancement of rent 
recently made will be disallowed j in all oases provision will be made 
against further enhancement within a reasonable term of years. As far 
as possible the settlement officers will abstain from measuring and 
mapping holdings, though in some villages, where any other ^just- 
ment of differences is impossible, a field survey will have to be made 
as the last resort. 

It remains to add a few words on the settlements of the Coooh 

Behar division. The settlement of 
the hiastem Dooars does not require 
special notice further than to say that orders have been given to demar¬ 
cate the boundaries of the estates. But the arrangements proposed in 
the Western Dooars are under revision, in so far that the Lieutenant- 
Governor has directed a thorough inquiry into the holdiims and 
boundaries of the jotedars. The present Commissioner states the Govern¬ 
ment lease to be their sole title. It is manifest that in a region 
possessing such extensive uncultivated tracts likely at no distant term 
to be opened Up by the extension of the railwaj^ system, and possibly 
the spread of the area under tea cultivation, it is very desirable that 
before a settlement is granted the actual rights of the occupiers should 
be clearly defined and boundaries sufficiently marked. This is more 
especially needful os it was proposed to recognize the jotedar’s tenure 
as transferable, and consequently capable of passing into the hands of 
persons from whose encroachments the State might have more to fear 
than from those of the original tenure-holder. The necessity of 
fully protecting the rights of anrfrr-tenants has also been further 
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recognised, and tehsildars maintained on the regular establishment 
and paid bj salary are to be substituted for the present tehsildars paid 
by commission. 

WASTE LANDS. 


In last year’s report (page 144) it was stated that while the waste 

„ . , ,, , , . , land rules were being dealt with, and 

Prohibition of wl wante land sue«. 1.1 . 1 1 • ■ j! ^ 

while special rules enjoining careful 

inquiry into existing rights of land claimed to be sold as waste were in 
operation, the Government of India had prohibited further sales of 
waste lands with a view to consideration of the whole subject. That 
prohibition (issued in August 1872} is still in force. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, however, permitted the Lieutenant-Governor to allow 
the soles of waste lands applied for before August 1872 to proceed in 
oases where the applicants really wanted the land for bond fide tea culti- 
vation, where there were no pre-existing rights in, or claims on the land, 
and where there were no other objections to the sale. Under this 
permission some twenty plots of waste land in Assam were sold at an 
upset price of five rupees an acre. In very few cases did the sale price 
go much above the minimum upset rate. 

Meanwhile the Lieutenant-Governor gave much consideration to 
_ , , . , the subject of revised rules. In March 

ew was e an ru as. submitted draft riiles for leas¬ 

ing and for selling waste land. At first he was disposed to recommend, 
in the interest of the public treasury, that waste lands should be sold 
subject to the liability of paying land revenue, which would be assessed 
there for a long term of years. But after hearing all that the tea 

I ilanters’ associations, other persons interested in the tea industry, and the 
ooal olEcers of the tea districts, had to say upon the matter. Sir George 
Campbell was convinced that what tea planters wanted was a fee-simple 
tenure without liability to land revenue, and with a clear indefeasible 
title to the land of their gardens; and he believed that for such a title 
and such a tenure intending planters would be ready to pay a reasonable 
price. Looking to the groat importance of the tea industry, which had 
much money, and had drawn population into what used to be the most 
uncultivated, least populous, provinces of Bengal, the Lieutenant- 
Governor was satisfied that the Government might well concede some¬ 
thing to tea planters, and might sell land out^ght for tea cultivation 
so long as the rights and claims of the cultivators and ancient 
inhabitants of the country were respected. It may be here mentioned 
as a fortunate circumstance for the tea industry, and for the views 

of Government, that in none of the tea 
d Jjku™ districts had the waste lands been given 

away to zemindars or other large holders; 
that the cultivated land was occupied by ryots holding directly from 
Government; that there were huge areas of waste and forest; and that 
BO long as Government reserved for the ryots their fields, their grazing 
grounds, and wood and water and ample space for the extension of 
their cultivation, the people of Assam, Cachar, and Daijeeling, would 
be greatly benefited, and could not be injured by the extension of tea 
cultivation in their neighbourhood. 
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Suoh being the state of affairs, and such being the views of 

Government, the Lieutenant-Governor 
*“ considered that in forming new waste 

land rules four different classes of mis¬ 
takes must be guarded against, viz.— 

(1) The rights and claims of the resident ryots must be faUy 

guarded, as well as all rights-of-way and user claimed 
by the settled inhabitants or by frontier tribes. 

(2) Care must be taken that Government does not sell to tea 

planters lands over which wild frontier tribes wander or 
claim rights, or beyond the pale of regular British 
administration. A tea garden with its coolies and its 
tea-houses, situated beyond the reach of effective British 
protection, is too great a temptation for the restless spirits 
among frontier tribes. One or two outrages on tea 
gardens might involve the Government in a war and the 
whole frontier in a blaze. 

(3) The interests of bon^ fide planters must be preserved by 

preventing land jobbers buying up on credit large areas 
of eligible waste and selling it to bond fide planters 
at five, eight, and ten times the Government 
price. 

(4) All waste land lots must be properly mapped and demar¬ 

cated before the sale could be completed. 

Under each one of these heads there had in past years been oases 
of serious trouble to Government and to the people, or of inconvenience to 
planters. In Chittagong, Cachar, and Darjeeling there had been very 
sad cases in which the lands and holdings of resident ryots had been 
sold as waste to speculators. The ryots had been ousted or compelled 
to pay high rents and dues for grazing and firewood, and they in 
their turn had taken lawless revenge by burning down tea-houses. 
During the last few years many cases have come to light, especially 
in the Doijeeling Hills, where large tracts of land suited for tea 
have been taken up by local speculators at the minimum price, or on 
lease-hold tenure, and then sold in small lots at enormously advanced 
price to bond fide planters, who were thus crippled at the outset. Tea 
gardens had in past years been established on the frontier, whereof 
the owners had beeu obliged to pay a sort of blackmail to the border 
tribes, and whereon coolies had been occasionally killed or carrieif 
away. Some of those frontier gardens actually involve the constant 
maintenance of strong advanced posts of military or police for their 
protection. As an example of the difficulties which have arisen from 
imperfect surveys and demarcation of waste land plots, may be men¬ 
tioned the case of two holders of waste land, one of whom turned 
his land into a tea-garden, and the other left it untilled, hoping to 
sell it to advantage. The boundary between the two lots was not 
marked, and was Wt imperfectly described. The bond fide tea planter 
cultivated tea up to his supposed border, and now—seven or eight 
years after the sale—his neighbour claims that 87 acres of five-year 
old tea bushes (worth about Bs. 40,000) belong to the lot which was 
left unimproved, and not to the lot of the bond fide planter. 
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The draft rules submitted by the Lieutenant-Governor in March 
„ , _ , 1873 provided as far as possible for 

ew n rue«. these matters. They directed that land 

belonging to settled villages, which recently had been cultivated or short¬ 
ly would be cultivated by ryots, should not be saleable as Government 
waste. When application is made for a plot of waste land, special inquiry 
is to be made on the spot whether any claims or rights in the land 
vest in any of the ryots or residents of the neighbourhood; all rights, 
if any, ai'e to be inquired into and made clear. To prevent undue 
speculation, one-half of the purchase-money is to be paid within three 
months of the day of sale. No single lot of over 1,500 acres is to be 
put up for sale. Special stipulations are made regarding the survey 
and preliminary demarcation of every lot before sale, and regarding 
the completion of permanent boundary marks to each lot after sale. 
The sale without special sanction of any waste laud outside the inner line 
of effective British control (as prescribed by the Eastern Frontier 
Regulation) is prohibited. Every plot of waste land is to be sold 
by public auction after full advertisement of the sale. The upset price 
of waste land per acre is put at rates ranging from Es. 5 in the 
Sunderbunds and Rs. 8 in Assam, to Es. 10 in the Darjeeling Hills 
and the Regulation Districts. But it is provided that if any part of 
a lot be unoulturable, such portion being not more than two-thirds 
of the whole, may be sold at one-half of the district price. This 
concession is proposed because it is extremely desirable that every tea 
planter should have attached to his garden a certain area of grazing 
ground and forest land, to meet his requirements for pasture and fuel. 

In submitting the draft new rules to the Government of India, the 

Lieutenant-Governor recommended 


Ordj.™ of the Government of India on , ^ j ^ j jgygj ^ 

the rule*. t xui u; 0110 , 1 , ouo 

rules should be passed and promulgated 
at once, so that the extension of the tea industry might go on. He 
at the same time suggested that a special enactment should be passed 
securing the rights of Government in waste lands, and giving legal 
effect to the rules which might be passed; and he pointed out that we 
only Waste Land Act as yet passed by the Indian Legislature had 
operated to extinguish private rights, and to throw upon the public 
treasury the burden of compensating any right-holders that might make 
^ood their claims after sale had taken place. The Government of India 
pused orders on the draft rules (under date the 16th August 1873). 
They held special legislation not to be necessary; they generally 
approved the Lieutenant-Governor’s draft rules subject to certain 
alterations in detail; they directed that the Government law officers 
should be oonmilted as to the best way of securing the rights of Govern¬ 
ment, and as to the form of deeds-of-sale; and they directed that 
the rules should be arranged so as to keep the provisions which ooneemed 
purchasew separate from those which were for the guidance of public 
officers. All these requirements were met, the rules were recast, and a 
final draft of the rules was submitted to the Government of India on the 


31st October 1873. It is hojied that the new rules may soon be 
approved, and may be issued in time for the intending ten planters who 
wish to buy and prepaid land next season. 
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In last year’s report mention was made of the ixyustioe that had 

been done to native ooonpiers by the 
in administration of the waste land rules 

in Chittagong and Caohar. Daring 
the past year very close inquiries have been made into the waste land 
affairs of Dmjeelin^ It has turned out that the rights of the occupiers 
in the Dageeling Hills had been in very many cases wholly ignored; 
^ots belonging to the tribes which had held those hills long before the 
British came to India, had been treated as mere squatters, whose lands 
could be sold over their heads to speculators as waste. In one lot a 
thousand acres of some of the best cultivated land in the Daijeeling 
district, with villages and families thereon, hod been, sold as 
Government waste land to a local speculator. In ano&er some 
scores of acres of cardomum gardens, a kind of cultivation which 
involves much labour and expense, had been sold as waste, without 
reference to, or consideration for, the ryots who owned the gardens. 
At the same time there existed no proper maps or plans of the Govern¬ 
ment lands which had been sold, or of the Government lands which 
still remained; and there were no boimdary marks on the ground 
to show where any lot ended or began. There had been left at 
either end of the district a considerable reserve for native culti¬ 


vators, into which land speculators had not been admitted. Into one 
of these reserves it had been proposed that tea planters should be 
introduced. The Lieutenant-Governor, after visiting this tract, decided 
that the waste land rules should not be made applicable to it till Ml 
information is available. He arranged, with the sanction of the 
Government of India, for the early resurve^ and demarcation of (1) all 
the waste land lots, (2) all the lands occupied by or required by native 
residents, (3) all the Government waste lands which might properly bo 
made available for sale to bond, fide tea planters. In regard to the 
mistakes of the past, the Lieutenant-Governor, in reporting the 
eircumstanoes to the Government of India, said :—If the hill people 
have no definite property in particular land, they have at any rate a 
right to live somewhere. Whatever injustice has been hitherto done in 
ousting them has, the Ijieutenant-Govemor hopes, been compensated by 
the facilities which they have for employment in the tea gardens. The 
people of Nepalese race (now the majority of the population of the 
Darjeelmg Hills) readily avail themselves of this means of livelihood to 
the benefit of all parties under a system of free labour; they are tha^ 
best tea coolies Imown. The Lepohas seem to be a race who must be 
absorbed; they take domestic service or intermarry with Bhooteahs, but 
they hardly ever undertake regular cultivation or labour. The Bhooteahs 
on this (the western) side of the Teesta find it more profitable to carry 
loads. On the whole therefore, though there has been some injustioe, 
the Lieutenant-Governor takes it that not much harm has been 
done, and that, per fas aut nefas, a very excellent tea industiy has been 
introduced. Still the Lieutenant-Governor does not think it is for 
the advantage either of the natives, the planters, or the public, that 
the natives should be deprived of all the land on which tixey may 
live on independent teri^ The growth of a Nepidese population u 
the best surety that planters con have for labour in the future.” 
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The QoTernmeiit of India generallj approved then viewa, and it 
is hoped that when the survey and demaxoation is finished, «ad the 
waste land sale rules are passed, the extension of the tea cultivation may 
go on in the Darjeeling Hills without iujuiy to the native cultivation, 
and with very great benefit to the people and to the country generally. 

The complications caused by the sale of settled property as waste 
in Chittagong have not yet been finally disposed of, but it is hoped 
that they soon will be. 


GOVEllNMENT ESTATES. 

The practice of direct management of Court of Wards and Govem- 

More direct macRcmcnt of land «va. f under Government ofiaoers 

Bue in ceitain cases under GoTernment lu preference to lettmgthe property out 

in form, which was shadowed out in 
last year’s report, has now been adopted, whenever possible. As far as 
possible, Civil Servants and other permanent officers of Government are 
put in charge of great estates, and not, as hitherto, gentlemen selected 
from outside the services. In the Patna division especially a competent 
Bengal Civilian, who has had experience of system beyond Bengal, 
has been placed under the Commissioner for purposes connected with 
the wards* estates. In Government estates, and as fax as possible in 
wards’ estates, the colleotions ore made through the village headmen, 
and in large estates or ryotwar tracts of country, through a tehsildar, 
who collects directly from the headmen. It was anticipated by some 
that this system would be a failure, but so far as is reported it may be 
said to have been a complete success. It will now be firmly adhered 
to, and the old fanning system (wbidi was always liable to jobs and 
abuses) will no longer be permitted. 

At pages 291-2 of last year’s report was set out at length the dis- 
_ , , „ . . , cussion which passed regarding the sale 

Sales of Governmo&t estates. 

of (jovornmont estates. Her Majesty 8 
Secretary of State has assented to the stoppage of such sales pending 
a full report from the Board of Eevenue regarding the efleots of the 
sole system on the wellbeing of the people, as shown by the position 
of the ryots on the land after it was sold to an auction-purchaser. That 
report has not yet been received; and during the year under report 
no Government estates have been sold, except small strips of ground 
along the railway lines which were taken up for the railways some 
fifteen years ago, but are now surrendered as being outside the 
Bailwa^y Company’s fences. These petty sales were effected at favorable 
rates, nine stnps selling at Bs. 121 per acre, or very nearly double the 

S ' « origihldly paid for these lots when taken up for public purposes at 
srent times from 1855 to 1863. 

The question of selling Government estates has, however, now for 
the most port settled itself owing to the new system which has been 
introduced of settling direct with the tenure-holders, ryots, and others 
permanently interested in the lands wherever it is possible to do so- 
When such settlements are made there oan be no occasion to sell the 
estates, and as it has generally been found practicable and advantage¬ 
ous BO to settle the land, it may be said that the necessity for such sides 
has ceased. Seeing how juuoh experience of the more direct management 
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of land benefits our officers, and how much better maohineiy we now 
have in the sub-divisional establishments than in any which before 
existed, the Lieutenant-0ovemor is strongly of opinion, that as a rule, 
except under exceptional circumstances, estates should not be sold, but 
should, as long as necessary, be nursed under direct management and- 
then settled with the residents. 

The settlement and management of Government estates for which 
„ , , „ , , , leases have fallen in have been carried 

” out on the prmoiples abore explmned. 

Arrangements being made for realizing the Government revenue 
from the ryots through their headmen, they receive a small per¬ 
centage on what, they collect, and pay their revenue to sub- 
oolleotorate officers (tehsildars). It may be as yet too * soon to 
speak with confidence of the actual results of the new sj'stem in 
Bengal, but the Commissioners and local officers appear to feel no 
uncertainty about its results. The Commissioner of Coom Behar writes 
in Juno 1873:—“The year under review witnessed the introduction 
of the direct system of collecting revenue in supersession of the farming 
system. * • The collections of the year exceed those of any 

previous year, and this result has been arrived at without any harsh 
measures, not a single holding having been brought to sale for arrears 
of the current year. The direct system is already popular with the 
petty landholders, who appreciate the dignity of being the Cooch Behar 
Kajah’s immediate tenants, and the advantage of paying their rents 
in open cutoherry to a responsible officer.” The Commissioner of Bhau- 
gulpore writes of the largest Government estate in his division 
thus,—“ That the state of the land and tenantry in the division is 
excellent con be determined * * as well as from this test, that 

whatever may stir the minds of the Sonthal population generally, the 
residents of the Bamin-i-koh are quiet and unmoved. There is no 
oppression, no levying of cesses and extra dues, the rates of rent are 
low, and the ryots are well off.” Further, regarding other Govern¬ 
ment estates the same Commissioner writes:—“ Two big estates in the 
district of Monghyr were brought under direct management during 
the year; with regard to these the district officer expresses himself in 
the following terms;—“ There is a very general feeling of satisfaction 
amongst the ryots that the Binda and Kutloopore dearahs, comprising 
nearly 60 square miles, are to be held direct by Government. I should ^ 
like to see all ryots in the country as well off as the ryots will be under 
Government.” 

In former years the whole of the ryotwaree districts of Assam 
„ „ , . . and Cachar used to bo reckoned as 

o eo ion 0 revenue m e«am. Government estates, because the Gov¬ 

ernment revenue was collected diireot from the ryots, and because the 
proprietary right in the land technically vested in Government. It'may 
therefore be interesting to note that the land revenue of the ryotwaree 
districts of Assam, though much heavier per head of the population than 
in Bengal, is collected with more punctuality and absence of balance 
^n under the permanent settlement system and the sale-law. The 
incidence of the land revenue and the percentage of balances in the 
five valley districts of Assam, as compared with the neighbouring 

I 
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diatriots of Sjlhet, Mymeusingh, Daooa, and even with the rich and 
fertile distriot of Rungpore, are as follows:— 



Population. 

Land tevonne. 
eiirrent 
demand. 

Inridenoe of land 
revenue per 
head of 

the population. 

Perooutape of 
balance. 



Rs. 

Rs. Rs. A. P. 


Five valley districtii of Aunm... 

1,471,936 

21,66,167 

1-47*1 7 6 

0-47 per cent. 

Sylhot . 

1.719,539* 

4,74,941 

0-27 = 0 4 4 

28-6 ,. 

Mymenaingb. 

2,849,917 

8,50.788 

0-36 = 0 6 9 

2-3 ,. 

Diicca. 

1,SS2,993 

4,92,775 

0-26=0 4 3 

6-8 ., 

Rnngpore . 

2,149.972 

9,74,088 

0-45=0 7 2 

0-76 .. 


Next year’s report should give, when the Board’s special report shall 
have been received, particulars regarding the Government estates still 
left in Bengal. , 

WARDS’ ESTATES. 


Last year a special report was colled for from the Board of Revenue 
upon the administration of all wards’ estates, the education and progress 
of the minors under the care of the Court of Wards, and the Board were 
at the same time naked to describe the condition and behaviour of some 
of the principal wards who had come of age and assumed charge of their 
estates during the last few years. The promised report has not yet been 
received, so no general view of the progress of affairs in wards’ estates 
oan yet be given. The reports of Commissioners in whose divisions 
some of the more important wards’ estates are situate have been 
received, and it is therefore possible to give an account of the 
administration of some few of the larger estates. 

There were altogether during the year under report 104 estates 
„ ^, under the Court of Wards, the owners 

Number of wards estates. n v • l ‘xl • i» i 

of which either are minors, or femnles, 

or lunatics, or ai-e for other reasons uufit to manage their own affairs. 

Twenty-five more estates are managed by Collectors under the orders 

of courts of law for the benefit of the owners’ creditors. The value 

of the estates tlnis under the manogement of Government oflioers 

may be inferred from the subjoined figures:— 


Number. Total rentnl. Total revenue payable to 

Government. 

Rs. Rs. 

104 Wards’ estates ... 55,82,405 18,83,052 

26 Attached estates ... 3,71,756 1,31,101 

It should be understood, however, that the rental here stated is that 
received by the head landlord. There are generally many valuable sub- 
teuures paying a Government rent, so that the actual vsdue of the land 
is far greater than that shown. These estates vary greatly in size; the 
largest is the Durbhanga estate in Behar, which had in 1872-73 a otoss 
annual income of Rs. 24,26,353 (nearly a quarter of a million sterling), 
and paid Rs. 4,17,946 as land revenue, down to little estates like that 
of Nursing Narain, a lunatic, in the Samn district, wliioli has a gross 
income of Rs. 193, and pays to Government an annual revenue of 
Rs. 80. 
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The financial management 

FinmcUl mauagement of the Court of 
War^, 

charts for management neoesBarily increases greatly. As’ an instance 
of tliis success may be quoted the case of Durbhauga, which came under 
the Court of Wards in 1860 with very heavy debts and in much disorder. 
At the end of the year under review the whole debt had been paid off, 
the estate was in excellent order, its gi-oss iiioomo had risen at least 20 
per cent., close upon half a million sterling of savings had been 
invested in Government securities or in land, and from three to four 
lakhs of rupees a year were being laid out in roads, bridges, irrigation 
works, and other permanent improvements. No better testimony could 
be had to the native o^jinion regarding the Court of Wards’ manage¬ 
ment than the subjoined extract from the annual report by the 
Commissioner of Bajshahye to the efieot that— 

“ The estate of the late Kedamaih Mahtah came under the 


of the Court of Wards has for many 
years past been eminently satisfactory, 
especially in the case of large estates. 
With small estates the peroentaire of 


management of the Court of Wai-ds at the express desire of the deceased, 
as solemnly expressed in his will. lie was a very shrewd man of 
business, of more enlightened views than the generality of his class, and 
had in his own person the better experience of a long minority, during 
whioh his father’s estates, under the nominal management of his mother, 
melted away under the actual management of the ordinary Dewan. 
He therefore anticipated the result that would follow from the manage¬ 
ment of the young widow who survived him, and showed the confidence 
that he had in the management of the Court of Wards by desiring that 
his estate should come under its control, and by limiting in every direc¬ 
tion (save that of adoption) the powers and allowances of the widow.” 

As was stated in last year’s report (pp. 141-42)—“These great 

estates were managed too exclusively 
JrofwS'e".” on. What might be called commercial 

jirinciples, and the Government re¬ 
venue officers, in their care for the wards’ immediate interests, did 
not pay sufficient regard to the interests and claims of the people on the 
estates;” and it was stated that “tlie Lieutenant-Governor had sought 
to make these estates the models of what well managed estates ought 
to be in the hands of country gentlemen fulfilling their duty to the 
people and the country.” These principles have been steadily followed 
out. Begarding the administration of wards’ estates during the year 
under review, it may generally be said that debts are being paid off, 
organization is being iutrodnoed, and almost without exception every 
estate is in a better position than it was at the beginning of the 
yea#. The weak points in our administration are that, with a few 
exceptions, the education of Goverumeut wards does not progress 
satisfaotordy. These lads are usually behind boys of their own age 
in the schools at which they attend, and it is feared that their 
oharacters are not developing as well as might be wished. Some 
of this ill-success may be due to zenana influence, and to the habit 
whereby boys of rich families are always surrounded by servants, 
instead of being sent to school to make their own way with their 
fellows, as is the case with the Sous of wealthy and titled Englishmen 
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at Eton or Harrow. Another drawback is that on some estates much 
money is still spent in litigation. Outlay of this sort has, however, 
been cheeked of late years, and the lawsuits between wards’ estates and 
their tenants are happily extremely few. 

Without attempting any full account of the general statistios 

„ , ^ . or facts relatinc: to the administration 

Me.au™. of tU, year on certain 

may be well to trace on a few of the larger estates the measures token 
to give effect to the views of Government as summarised in the next 
foregoing paragraph. The largest estates under the Court of Wards 
are in Bohar, and on the Behar estates, moreover, there is more scope 
for the operations of the managers. On the wards’ estates of Bengal 
Proper, most of the land has been leased away in perpetuity to under¬ 
tenants, and the wards’ interest is a mere rent (marge. Thus on the 
great Paikpara estate, scattered over nineteen districts of Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces, with a gross rental of Re. 8,61,677, the 
manager deals directly with the occupiers of the land only on those 
portions of the estate which are in the North-Western Provinces ; 
in Lower Bengal his work is mainly confined to realizing rents fi-om 
imder-tenauts (putueedars) and spending money in improvements, 
such as dispensaries, roads, and village schools. Biit in the great 
Behar estates the case is different: there most of the land has never 


been granted away in perpetuity to 
under-tenants, and the old system of 
managing these estStes was to let each 
village or group of villages to a farmer of the revenue, sometimes a 
native, sometimes an indigo-planter, for a term of five or seven years, 
and the farmer was for the most part at liberty to work his will upon 
the ryots and their lands during the term of his lease. It was 
related in last year’s report that the Lieutenant-Governor had 
discouraged the continuance of this system. He had directed that if 
villages were leased to farmers, a careful record of the rents and 
holdings of the ryots should be made, and farmers should be prevented 
from raising those rents or ejecting ryots without sanction, and that in 
such oases a sufiioient area of grazing land should be reserved for the use 
of the villagers. At the same time he desired that attempts should be 
made to manage a certain part of each great estate direct, and to collect 
the rents through the village headmen by means of a paid agency 
something like the tehsildaree agency of the North-West Provinces. 
Regarding the steps taken to manage a great part of the Durbhauga 
estate direct, Mr. Bayley, the Commissioner, writes:— 

“It was decided to make the tebsildars supervising officers, leaving 
the actual work of collections in the hands of the deputies, who were 
to give security to the amount of Rs. 6,000, and to get from Rs. 90 to 
Rs. 110 pay. As this change in the position of the tehsildars would 
very much lighten the work of supervision, he substituted for the 
Superintendent of Rs. 600 a mouth one on Rs. 250, who was to act os 
assistant to Mr. Llewhellin. 


“ While making full use of the jeyth ryots as proposed by His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, he suggested a modification of 
the orders as to tlitr putwarees, as if was considered that to place 
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the putwaxee ae assistant to the village headman would lead to constant 
bickering and antagonism between me two, and proposed instead the 
alternative system suggested in the Government order of making the 
putwarees responsible wr the accounts and the jeyth ryots for the 
colleotious. As to the jeyth ryots (village headmen), he recommended 
that they should not receive a percentage on the collections in addition 
to the remission of rent allowed them on account of their status, 
but that they should forego the latter advantage in consideration of the 
greater remuneration they would receive from a grant of 4 per cent, 
on the collectiona 

“ This scheme has hitherto worked admirably, and seems likely 
to prove more economical than the former plan of letting the estates 
in farm. The percentage formerly allowed to the farmers was 20 per 
cent., and the cost of the present collecting establishment is only 11 
per cent, on the total income of the seer villages. This percentage will 
be reduced when more leases fall vacant, so that alter the village 
expenses at 6 per cent, and law expenses, the amount of which is not 
known, are added to the cost of the collecting establi-shment, the 
saving will probably be at least 5 per cent., with the additional advan¬ 
tage that the present system is more satisfactory to the ryots. It has 
hitherto given rise to no complaint whatsoever except one, strange as 
it may appear, made by the jeyth ryots. Their grievance is, not that 
they should be asked to collect; that, they say, they are willing to do 
without further remuneration than they now receive from the reduced 
rates at which they ore allowed to hold their lands: but thalrthey 
should be asked to exchange this indirect pay for the more direct, 
and in most eases more lucrative, percentage. Their argument is tliat 
their rights to hold at low rates are now legalised by custom and 
cannot be taken from them without their consent, whereas if they 
renounce this right for a percentage they exchange a certain gain for 
an uncertain one, os no one can say whether the present system of kbna 
collections will be continued after the minority, and if they once give 
up their present rights they will find it difficult to recover them. I 
must say myself that I think they are right, and though the assistant 
manager thi n ks that he may by degrees persuade the ryots that the 
propoqpd exchange would be for their advantage, I have reported it as my 
opinion that their kumshara rights (rights to hold at low rents) should 
not be interfered with, andl certainly think that those men who are finally 
selected for the work of collection should receive a small percentage on 
the collection in addition to the privileges they now possess.” 

Begording the Kuuhowlio estate Mr. Bayley writes:— 

“The rents in directly managed villages in Tirhoot are collected 
by jeyth ryots and twelve imtworees; the former being paid from one 
to two rupees per month, and the latter Es. 5 per month each, besides 
one pie in the rupee from the ryots. The rents are brought in for the 
most part by the ryots themselves to Mr. Stewart, the manager, and 
it is only in oases of refractory ryots that the services of the rent- 
collectors are as a rule wanted. 

“ In Gya the villages leased in foim are all let to jeyth ryots, and 
the mana^r reports that this arrangement is very popular among the 
tenantry.’” 
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Begording the Hutwa estates in the district of Samn Mr. Bayley 
writes:— 

“ As this estate will pass out of the hands of the Court of Wards 
next year, it has not been considered desirable to introduce the system 
of direct collections into it, as has been done in Burbhanga;. nor was 
the system of management imder the late Bajah such as to render 
such extensive and radical changes necessary for the farmers. Though 
through the lax working of the system they perhaps obtained in 
practice much more power than they were theoretically vested with, 

i ret they were in theory little more than rent-collectors. They had no 
eases, and could be turned out at any moment, and were supposed only 
to collect the rents as stated in the rent-rolls, having the profits of 
the home farm, which was rated at a nominal rent for their 
remuneration. 


“As the contractor was usually an inhabitant of one of the villages 
he held in farm, and acted ns money-lender to the ryots, it was neces¬ 
sary, in order to prevent their management from becoming oppressive 
to the ryots, to have the rent-roll from time to time carefully revised, 
and to have the ryots’ accoiiuts inspected by trustworthy subordinates 
unconnected with the ticoadar. But during the late llajah’s time none 
of these precautions seem to have been taken ; his sole object apparently 
was to get os much money as possible from his estate at the smallest 
possible expense, and hence the farmers who bid the highest rates 
got the villages, and all iiTcguIarities were winked at in order to 
secure the punctual payment of rents. 

“Dunng the past two years great efforts have been made to 
correct the rent-rolls, and the manager now reports that the volumes 
of rent-rolls for the past year will, when completed, show as near an 
^proach to accuracy as we can expect without a regular village survey. 
These volumes he expected to have complete by the end of the hot 
season, as by that time the surveyors would have finished the measure¬ 
ment of those villages in which the returns had proved most incorrect; 
the total number of these villages was 63, of which 22 had been 


measui'ed by the end of April, and in the remainder measurements 
were progressing. During the last year 24 villages have been resettled, 
and particular attention has been paid to the choice of farmers.” 

In order to check illegal exactions on the part of farmers, the 
manager has begun a practice of giving to each ryot certified copies 
under his seal of the entries in the rent-roll affecting his holding. These 
extracts had been given in a large number of villages, and he hoped 
shortly to have completed the distribution throughout the estate. 

The Uutwa estate is managed by a Covenanted Civilian of some 

standing, who had much experience 
..tate" “ a Magistrate and revenue officer. 

During the year under report three 
Government officers have been appointed to posts connected with wards’ 
estates, on the principle indicated in last year’s report (page 81). In 
each case the appointment has so far bmn justified by the result, 
es]>ecially in the case of the Hutwa estate. On this estate a very in¬ 
teresting exj>eriment is being worked out in the indigo factories belonging 
to the minor. As ha« been explained in a previous chapter, there is 


employed on warda’ 
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this great drawback to the system of indigo culture as pursued in Nor¬ 
thern Behar, that the ryot or cultivator has little or no interest in the 
success of the indigo crop, which he cultivates as one of the conditions 
of his tenure. In the district of Purneoh, on the other hand, the ryot is 
paid for the quantity of indigo plant he produces, and the indigo fac¬ 
tories there cany on their business satisfactorily without becoming 
fanners of the villages whereon indigo is grown. The Pumeah system is 
now to be tried at the Hutwah factories, and, further, the manager is 
trying whether he cannot, without loss to the estate, give the rj^ot higher 
terms for cultivating indigo on the old system of Northern Behar. As 
yet the results of the Pumeah system are not known, but the results of 
I f • n * giving better terms to the ryot on the 

old contract system are so far satisfao* 
tory. Mr. Bayley writes on these points:— 

“ Besides the profits derived from rents, a considerable income is 
realized from the two indigo factories ou the estate at Sreepore and 
Umbicapore, and the management of these factories has given rise to 
a great deed of correspondence throughout the year. The two main 
questions that arose were as to the rates per beegah to be given to the 
ryots who cultivated indigo, and the introduction of the bundle system, 
to which His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor wished a tiial to be 


given. 

“ The first question was detennined by giving the ryots Bs. 8 per 
beegah, and crediting them over and above the sum with the rent of 
the land; whereas formerly they used only to get Rs. 8-8, out of which 
they had to pay their rent. This arrangement, Mr. Hodgkinson 
reports, ‘ has worked satisfactorily, and has already been adopted by 
two neighbouring factories.’ 

“ But though this arrangement gave to the ryots considerable 
advantages over that formerly pursued, yet it was still open to the 
objection that it involved considerable interference with the ryot in 
choosing the land and inspecting the crop, and His Honor wished that 
a purely voluntary system should be tried, with or without advances as 
should be found necessary, but if advances were given the closing of 
all accounts within the year was to be peremptorily insisted upon. 

“ Mr. Hodgkinson has now proposed that during the present season 
lie should be allowed to proceed on the system of payments according 
to the agreements already made for cultivation at so much per beegah, 
but he arranged at the same time to have the bundles brought in, 
weighed, and measured, in order to ascertain the rate that should be 
affixed per bundle in future. He was also prepared to give the ryots 
the option for this year of being paid per beegah or per bundle, 
making the average rate per bundle somewhat higher than the present 
rate, in-order to induce the ryots to accept willingly a custom mtherto 
unknown to them. 

“ The proposal was acceded to, and the manager was directed to 

S ut himself in communication with Messrs. T. Mylne and Fox of the 
ugdispore Factory, where the. bundle system has been adopted with 
success, in order to make himself acquainted with all necessary details, 
especially as to the mode of weighing and the determination of the 
allowances to be made for the varying quantities of useless and useful 
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matter in the bundlea; in other words, of wood and leaf. Boring the 
ensuing season the bundle sjrstem will, 1 hope and believe, be fnllj and 
fairly used, and the result uml be given in next year’s annual report. 

Though the year under review was rather an unfavorable one 
than otherwise for indigo planters, owing to the fall of prices to 30 per 
cent, below these of the previous year, yet the net profit of the 
Hutwah factories, in spite of the increased rates paid to ryots, was 
Es. 40,648-3-2 upon an outlay of Rs. 1,86,799-11-4, giving percentage 
of nearly 80 per cent, on outlay, representing fully a return of 25 per 
cent, on capital. This cannot be considered to be an unsatisfactory 
result, and fully shows what large profits may be made in indigo by 
capitalists working on their own means. The rule prescribing the 
closing of all accounts within ten years was rigidly carried out.” 
Though the Hutwa estate is under the Court of Wards for only two or 
thrae years, still considerable expenditure is being incurred from the 
surplus of the ratate on works of public utility, such as Es. 38,000 on 
emoankments and drainage channds; Es. 4.5,000 on wells for irrigation. 
On this estate the litigation is "quite insignificant, only nine suits being 
pending at the end of the year, and none of them being of any great 
importance.” The young Eajah, who will not attain his majority until 
the end of 1874, has been put in direct charge of about one-sixth of the 
whole estate. By administering these villages, under Mr. Hodgkinson 
the manager’s direction, the Edah will, it is hoped, become imbued 
with the principles on which Government and the Court of Wards 
desire to act. 


Effort is being made on wards’ estates to abolish the custom of levy- 
,,, , j. .. ing illegal cesses and benevolences from 

* the ryots; such of the cesses as are 

virtually part of tho rent are amalgamated with the rent itself, while 
the others ore wholly abolished. By this means the i^ot will have one 
sum, and one sum only to pay as rent in quittance of all demand from 
his landlord. The Collector of Eungpore, on reporting on one of his 
wards’ estates, writes on this point:— 

“ But if no actual financial outlay has been^incurred with a direct 
view to the improvement of the estate or the condition of the tenants, 
there can be no question but that they have benefited vastly by the 
transfer of the estate under Government superintendence from tho 
cessation of the lev^ of illegal cesses. The Fanga zemindars were the 
worst among the district landowners in this respect. From the con¬ 
nection of their family with the reigning dynasty of Cooch Behar, they 
assumed the title of Eajah, and had a throne-room for purposes of 
installations. They maintained a court for the trial of criminal charges, 
and levied a pretty good income from the fines imposed on defendants. 
In addition to the usual cesses elsewhere on marriage, shrads, poojahs, 
and the like, the Fanga Rajahs levied a tax on honey, supari trees, and 
certain fruits, letting out the collection of cesses to farmers, and in the 
case of fruits giving the-lessees the right to pluck the fruit from any 
tree growing on the estate,—a very oppossive and vexatious impost on 
the ryot. A host of burkundazes and poiks, jaghirdars employed in 
the collection of the rent, also fattened on the tenantry. This has been 
remedied and a better-ordered collecting establislimeut is entertained. 
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“As an instauoe of the well nigh ineradicable nature of those 
imposts, I quote some remarks of the Collector in 1789, when he settled 
some of the waste lands after the inundation and depopulation of the 
preceding year. He says: ‘ The ryots are to pay the customary 
abwabs upon the rates stated in this account. I was desirous of con¬ 
solidating assul and abwabs in one neriok or rate, but whether on pre¬ 
judice or on apprehension that such neriok might afterwards be consi¬ 
dered as assul, and the abwabs be levied upon it accordingly, I could not 
prevail upon them to agree to my proposal. I expect some such fear 
IS at the Dottom of the objection of the ryots to make any fresh settle¬ 
ment now for their excess lands. They fancy that on the estate again 
going into a zemindar’s hand the old cesses will be levied in addition 
to the increased rent.’ ” 


The manager of the Ghanchal estates in the Maldah district, 
after giving a list of 24 cesses, which altogether amount to about ‘26 
per cent, on the rental, writes:— 

“ The cesses set out above were collected as a matter of course year 
by year. In addition to these there wore sundry irregular cesses, such 
for instance as a general contribution of tho tenants on the occasion of 
a birth, marriage, and death in tho family. Every elephant purchased 
by the late proprietor, every tank dug on the property, was the occasion 
and excuse for the levy of a contribution from the tenants. 

“ One other unique method of obtaining money practised by Issur 
Chunder Roy merits attention. It was the custom with the late 
proprietor to expend large sums of money in the purchase of horses in 
Calcutta, and these, as might naturally bo expected, were showy hacks 
of very little actual value. Many of these, through want of duo care 
in their stables at Chanchal, and the damimess of tho climate, fell hope¬ 
lessly ill and became utterly unfit for useful work. So soon as one of 
the wretched horses reached this xmfbrtunate condition, Issur Chunder 
Roy circulated throughout his estate tho announcement that there will 
shortly be held at his house at Chanchal a monster raffle, the prizes 
being one or more of the.se horses. His intimate knowledge of the 
tenants of his estate enabled the zemindar to adjust the shoi’es of the 
proposed contribution with tho utmost nicety. Every ryot had to con¬ 
tribute something, but he whose lands wore inadequately assessed, or 
whose crop for the year had boon more than ordinarily remunerative, 
found himself saddled with tho price of a larger number of shares than 
his less successful neighbour. The money was duly collected, and ‘ 
shortly afterwards the tenants wore informed that the raffle had been 
drawn, and that the prizes had, through the unerring direction of the 
gods, fallen to the lot of some devout Brahmin, a piece of news no doubt 
comforting enough to the unfortunate ryot still smarting under the en¬ 
forced dimension of his hard-earned gains. The collections under these 
raffles often reached, and sometimes exceeded, the sum of Es. 4,000.” 


It will be a great beqefit to the people, and to the estates generally, 
if there is a break in the continuity of the levy of cesses of this kind. 
Some of the cesses are, however, customary payments which the lyots 
are willing enough to make, and which take the place of enhanoements 
of rent. Budi cesses were indeed until very recently, levied as a matter 
of course from the ryots and other residents on Grovemment estates. 


m 
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CHAPTER IV. 
COURSE OF LEGISLATION. 


The Session of the Bengal Legislative Council in 1872 was 
continued to the 27th July of that year. The Council re-assembled on 
the 11th January 1873, and continued its sittings till the 13th Septem¬ 
ber 1873. The time of the Council was largely occupied during these 
sessions in the discussion of the Bengal Municipalities’ Bill, of which a 
full account was given in the Administration Report of last year j and 
after that Bill hid been passed by the Local Council, by the discussion 
and Committees on two most important Bills for Emigration and Embank¬ 
ments and Drainage, which have been under the careful and constant 
consideration of the Council. The Legislative work of the past year, 
though few Acts have been passed during the session, has been heavy. 
Act III of 1873 was passed to indemnify the Port Commissioners 

of Calcutta for the acts and defaults 
of their officers. The same indemnity 
was given as that conferred by section 61 
of Act XXII of 1855 to the East India 
Company against the acts and defaults 
of their harbour masters. Opportunity 
was taken at the same time to make some 
minor amendments in the Port Improvement Act (Bengal Act V of 1870). 
Act I of 1873 was passed to amend the Salt Act (Bengal Act VII 

of 1864). This Act was passed to 
put the practice in conformity with 
the new Code of Criminal Procedure. 
Its object was to give to Magistrates of 
the second class the same powers as 
were given under the Act of 1864 to Magistrates vested with full powers. 

These two Acts were the only Acts actually passed and assented to 
by the Governor-General during the official year 1873-73, but during 
the session of 1873 the following Acts were also passed;— 

Act II of 1873, or a Municipal Amendment Act.—In the Administra¬ 
tion Report for last year reference was 
made to the Bill to amend and con¬ 
solidate the law relating to Municipali¬ 
ses. The Bill was introduced on 9th 
December 1871, and passed the Bengal 
^ Council after much manipulation on 

the 27th July 1872. On the 30th January 1873 the assent of the 


jiitt TIT of 1872-—An Act to amend 
the Calcutta Port Improvoineut Act, being 
Act V of 187(^ passed by the Lieutenant* 
(iocomor of liengal in Council, end to 
amend Act XXII of 1855, (Keceived the 
assent of the Licutouant-uororuor ou 
the‘16lh March 1872, and of the Governor* 
General on the 6lh June 1872.) 


Aet I of 1873.—An Act to amend the 
Suit Act, ISet. (Beceived the assent of the 
Licutenaut-Qovernar on tho 18th Febru¬ 
ary 1873, and of tho aorernor-Generol on 
the 7th March 1873.) 


Act II of 1873.—An Act to amend the 
District Municipal Improvement Act, and 
the Distriet Towns’ Act. (Becoived die 
assent of the Idontenant-Govemor on the 
8th April 1873, and of the Governor- 
General on the 16th May 1873.) 
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Qovenior-Geueral was refused to this Bill. At the same time it was 
suggested that in some minor points improvements might be introduced 
in the Bengal Municipal Law. His Excellency the Governor-General 
stated his belief that under Act VI of 1868 and the Pistrict Boad Cess 
Act of 1870, sufficient powers now existed for the introduction into 
Bengal of a system under which municipal and local affairs might 
gradually come to be administered by bodies in which the people were 
represented, and said that he would favorably consider any proposal 
which the Legislative Council of Bengal might make to amend Act HI 
of 1864 in the same direction. It was also, in His Excellency's opinion, 
desirable tojamend the present law so as to enable municipalities, under 
Acts HI of 1864 and VI of 1868, voluntarily to contribute in aid of 
education within their districts. 


A short Bill was accordingly introduced into the Council, and 
passed on the 6th April 1873. This received the assent of the 
Governor-General on the 16th May 1878, and is Act H of 1873. The 
changes introduced by this Act will be noticed in the chapter on Muni¬ 
cipal Administration. 

Act HI of 1873.—Proposals and suggestions to amend the Excise 

Amer.dmontofiheExci,eW in Bengal have been before the 

Aat III of 1873.—An Act. to nmend Council lu vanous shapes during the 

®year. It had for some time past been 
27, Act XXI of 1866. (ReceiTcd tha J, r l i* 

CBsent of (be Liautenant-OoTcriior on tho lelt that tue number Ol SbOpS lOr the 


lat April 1878, and of tlie Governor- 
Oenoral on the isth May 1873.) 


retail sale of spirits and liquors had 
increased to an extent which was 


injurious to the public interests, and that their number should be 
reduced. At the same time it was evident that the effect of this step 
would be to increase the profits of the shops to which the licenses 
might be continued; that these licenses would be very valuable, and 
that the necessity of selecting a few out of many applicants would 
open the door to favoritism and malpractices. With a view to prevent 
this, and also to protect the revenue from loss, it was resolved to adopt 
in Calcutta the system which has recently been introduced experimen¬ 
tally into some parts of the country, and of which the generally 
satisfactory results have been indicated in the Excise Chapter of this 
report, of first fixing the number of shops to be licensed, and then' 
putting the licenses up to public competition by auction. It was found, 
however, that the excise law in force in Calcutta did not admit of 
this mode of fixing the amount to be paid for licenses. Legislation 
was necessary for Calcutta, though it was not needed for the interior, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor caused the introduction of a short Bill. 


which should confer the necessary power on the Board of Bevenue. 
This being arranged, it was shortly after suggested that it would be 
desirable to take the opportunity of providing for certain amend¬ 
ments of the excise law on other points, the necessity of which 
had at different times been brought to light. This suggestion was 
adopted; but it subsequently appeared that to carry a considerable Bill 
would entail delay, several broad and important considerations affecting 
the whole excise system having been suggested by members of the 
Council and others. As, however, it was necessary that the power of 
putting up the Calcutta licenses to sale by auction should be conferred 
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at once, the Bill was divided into two parts, the first dealing with the 
one point only as originally proposed, and the second embodying the 
other amendments of the law which had been suggested by Govern¬ 
ment at the instance of the Board of Revenue. 

The first of these Bills to amend Section 9 of Act XI of 1849, and 
Section 37 of Act XXI of 1856, and to enable the Board of Revenue 
to put up licenses for the sale of spirits and intoxicating drugs to public 
auction, has been passed, and has received the assent of the Governor- 
General, and is Act III of 1876. 

Further action on the second Bill, the object of which is to amend 

n n il . j ,1 w • T the excise laws, Aet XI of 1849, 

P.nd.ngB.lls.oome«dtLeKxc«.eL.w.. ^XI of 1856, and Act XXXIII 

of 1860, has been postponed. The proposed Bill has been published in 
the Gazette; opinions and proposals have been invited, and so the matter 
rests at present. 

Many amendments in the excise law are certainly required. The 
increase of opium smuggling to Chaudernagore in French territory, and 
to the Punjab, is described in the excise and opium chapters, and it is 
there shown how inadequate is the penalty for a breach of the opium 
law. If we are to maintain the opium system, we must prevent the 
infraction of the law by adequate means, and not by a fine quite dis¬ 
proportionate to the profit of smuggling. When communications were 
slow and diflicult the present law might sutBce, but now that they are so 
quick and easy, more stringent measures are essential, or a system of 
smuggling out to sea and to China will grow up, which, once started, will 
be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to check, and a great revenue 
may be sacrificed. For the rest, exclusive of minor amendments, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has felt that the whole subject of the excise on 
liquors and drugs is a most difficult one in this country, even more 
difiicult than in Europe. His Honor has not expressed hinuelf in favor 
of any measure of radical change at present, but he has pledged 
himself that if the Bill goes on he will consider carefully, with a 
a full sense of the difficulty and embarrassment which attends the 
subject, any plan for change in the system which may be brought 
forward in Council. 

Very recently a special Bill has been introduced into the Bengal 
Legislative Council to enable Magistrates of second-class powers to 
dispose of petty excise criminal cases which are now only cognizable 
by Magistrates exercising powers of the first class. 

Act IV of 1873 was passed to provide the means for a complete 

registry of births and deaths within 
areas to be selected by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Power was also given to 
Municipal Commissioners in places to 
which Bengal Act III of 1864 (The Dis¬ 
trict Municipal Improvement Act) applies, to arrange for keeping a regis¬ 
ter of births and deaths, dt both, occurring within the Municipality. 

Aoe rone7.7.-Topr«videfor slizhtiaz . ^ of 1878 was passed to pro. 

TOtein liowrah. (deceived tlio aaseiit of Vide for the levy of a lighting rate in 
t^e LieutenBut-Govemor on tiio iBih Howrah, in.order to enable the muni- 

on tlie 13lb .SepUinlar 18734 cipal towu to be lighted With gas. 


Act IV <(f 1873.—An Aot for regis- 
toriufi birtha and doatbs. (Itoceived the 
aaaent of the Lieutenant-Oovernor on the 
SiBt April 1873, and of tho Govomor- 
Generaf on the 86tb June 1873.) 
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The Statute S3 and 84 Vic., cap. 3, was extended in 1873 by 
Frontier B^uiationi t**-® Secretary of_State to the districts 


Ilf 1873 —A RegaUtiun or the peaco and 

S urernment of certain districta on the 
laalern frontier of n«ugal. 


of Kamroop, Durrung, Nowgong, 
Seebsaugor, Luckimpore. Garo Hills, 
Naga Hills, Cachar, and the Chitta¬ 
gong Hills in the Eastern frontier of Bengal. Under the powers 
given by that Statute a Begulation has been drawn up by the Lieutenant- 
Governor and approved by the Governor-General in Council for 
bringing under control the commercial and other relations of our 
own subjects with the frontier tribes living on the borders of our 
jurisdiction. It- is not necessary to refer to the matter further in 
this place, as the circumstances of the introduction of the Begulation 
have been dwelt on (page 64) in an earlier chapter of the present 
report. 

The Bill to provide for embankments and drainage, referred to 
Bill to provide for exaba&kmc&tB and in last year s report, Continued to 
drsinsB®. occupy the attention of the Council, 

and was discussed with much ease both in Committee and Council, 
and referred more than once to a Select Committee. The Bill 
has at last been passed by the Bengal Council in 1873, and it 
is hoped that if it receives the sanction of His Excellency the Viceroy 
the long-vexed questions in connection with it will now have been 
finally settled. 

An important Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the 
, ... ... emigration of laborers to the districts 

Bill to amend tuo law relating to the oi. jcjii-a. -i* 

emigration of laborerx to tho districts of O* Assam, CaCliar, and oyllietj &nd tO 

Assam.Cachar, and SyiheWnad to regulate regulate contract labor and service, 
contract labor audeervice. introduced during tho year, and 

much occupied the Council. The object of this Bill is explained in 
the chapter of this report on emigration. It is hoped that this 
important Bill also has now nearly reached its final stage. 

Towards the close of the year 1873 a Bill was introduced which 

provides a system for registering Maho- 
Muhomodan Marr.age B.u. marriages and divorces. Under 

this Bill the Begistrar will, as regards registration, take the place which 
was filled by the old Kazis, who are now no longer recognized by law ; 
and certified copies of extracts from his reports will be made primd 
facie proof of the facts recited there.in. It is not proposed that there 
should be any compulsion or interference between the Mahomedan 
registrar and those who may voluntarily go to him for marriage or 
divorce. The reasons for the introduction of this Bill, and the whole 
subject generally, will be discussed in the chapter of this report on 
Criminal Justice. 

The Bills for the recovery of land revenue in Assam, and for 
BUI. to provide for the recovery of land providing for the due appropriation of 
revenue in Aasara, end for the duo appro* certain cdcRsatioual and charitable en- 
ubUe“diw“enta.®^"“‘“^^ ^Jowments, have not been further pro¬ 

ceeded with. 

The Acts passed or discussed by the Indian TjCgislature daring 
the past year have not been such as to aflPect Bengal more than other 
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parts of India, and therefore need not be here discusaed except the 
following:— 

The repealing Act (Act XII of 1873) .—The Lieutenant-Governor 
.-rTT consulted by the Government of 

c repealing c ( c o ). reference to the laws relat¬ 


ing to Bengal which have been repealed by this enactment, and he was 
able to give his general concurrence to the measures proposed. 

Certain proposals of the Government of India relating to the 
present Law of Appeal in India have also been referred to the Lieutenant- 
Governor for consideration, but this subject is discussed in the.chapter 
of this report on Civil Justice, and it is not necessary to refer to 
it farther in this place. 

A very important Bill much affecting Bengal that has been before 
the Indian Legislature daring the year is the proposed law known as 
_ , , T , r. . n-i. the “ Laws' Local Extent Bill.” A draft 

Th« Law, Load Extent BiU. proposed law »to declare 

what parts of British India are excluded from the operation of 
the general Acts and Regulations, and to consolidate the law relating to 
the local extent of the Acts and i^gulations and the jurisdiction of the 
courts,” was forwarded by the Supreme Government for an expression 
of the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion on it. 

The Bill had been materially changed by the Select Committee 
_ . « of the Council to which it had been 

ciiugei ID ommi eg. entrusted, and His Honor replied that 

he could not altogether accept the changes that had been made 
in Committee. It appeared, according to the explanation now made, 
that when it waa provided in Section 4 of the Bill that the 
„ „ local Government might, with the 

p^revious sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council, "declare what 


Acts and Regulations, or portions thereof, are in force in any of 
the excepted districts under its Government,” it was contemplated 
that the local Government should confine itself to declaring what 
enactments were actually in force in those districts, and not that 
it should have power to declare what enactments “ are to be deemed 


to be in force” in such tracts. This construction of the section entirely 
altered the whole complexion of the case as the Lieutenant-Governor 
had hitherto understood it. His Honor had hoped that we were now 
to get rid of the doubts and perplexities and varieties in which we were 
involved, and that Government was to be enabled to settle the law of 


the excepted tracts. It was now, however, laid down by the Hon'ble 
Member in charge of the Bill that the Government was only to declare 
what the existing law was in a judicial sort of way. 

The Lieutenant-Governor represented that the result of this 
would be, not to simplify matters, but to bring into prominence 
many varieties of law and difficulties which at present were to a 
great extent dormant. Ifhc non-regulation districts of Bengal 
had grown up or been pieced together through a long series of 
years. Each district, and even each part of a district, had a separate 
history of his own. There was to be found every kind of non-regula¬ 
tion territory, fruorthat which differed hardly at all from ordinary 
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regulation, to tracts gradually shading off into tributary or independent 
territory. We knew that if the facts came to be analysed, the same 
laws were not applicable to every part of many districts. Not only^ 
bad the districts referred to grown up under every variety of law and 
no law, but, under the Lieutenant-Governor’s immediate predecessors, 
several petty changes of boundary between regulation and non-regu¬ 
lation districts were carried out in order to round off angles or for 
convenience of administration, which changes would now involve very 
great difficulty in regard to laws. In one most important case, after 
a reference to the Q-overnment of India, the sub-division of Julpigoree, 
formerly a part of the regulation district of liunjjpore, had been trans¬ 
ferred to the Cooch Behar Division and amalgamated with our most re¬ 
cently acquired territory, to which the very minimum of law had been 
applied as yet by any competent authority, viz. the Bhutan Dooars. The 
whole Cooch Behar Division was in fact a perfect mosaic of heterogene¬ 
ous bits of territory with entirely different histories. The Licutenaut- 
Governor indeed believed that it was not in the power of mortal man 
to say what laws were in force in each of the non-regulation districts 
of Bengal;. while, on the other hand, this much was certain, that the 
varying history of the various parts of the territory involved such varie¬ 
ties in the local applicability of the different laws that it would be 
wholly impossible, with any pretence of good faith, to cut the knot 
by declaring precise sets of laws to be applicablo in each separate 
tract, if the Government was supposed to act only judicially and as 
determining the actual facts. The first attempt to sift these facts 
could only lead to the disclosure of extreme divergence of law on 
every side. 

On the whole the Lieutenant-Governor was of opinion that the Bill 


Tho noc«.<!8ity of teltling tha non- 
regulation province law. 


as now explained would do more harm 
than good. At the same time he thought 
that a Bill which would settle the law 


of the non-regulation provinces was most urgently required. His 
Honor believed that the best mode of effecting this would be by enabling 
Government to declare once for all what laws shall be in force in the 


excepted districts, as this Bill had hitherto been understood by him 
to intend. The Lieutenant-Governor did not think that it would be 


the best way to do this by means of Regulations under 33 Vic., cap. 8. 
That Statute had been applied to some, but not to others, of the 
non-regulation provinces. That Statute was, His Honor conceived, 
intended merely to enable the Government to legislate in a certain form 
for places, and regarding matters which the ordinary Legislative Councils 
do not understand, or with which they could not conveniently deal. Such 
matters were by the Statute delegated to the local Government, and 
the Executive Council of the Governor-General acting in a g'nast-lcgis- 
lative way. If it were intended thus indirectly to enable the Governor- 
General in Council to declare what laws should be in force in certain 


districts, it would not be giving greater power, and it would be doing 
the thing in a more direct and intelligible way to give the power 
under the Local Extents Bill; and the Lieutenant-Governor thought 
this should be done. He recommended that course, and hoped the 
Bill would be re-considered in that view. 
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CHAPTER V. 

♦ 

POLICE. 


In last year’s Administration Report it was stated that the Lieu- 
tenaiit-Gioveruor had, while subordinating absolutely the District Police 
to the District Magistrate, sought to utilise the Inpseotor-General’s 
Office for bringing together and preparing for Government consider* 
ation the reports and statistics of crime throughout the country. This 
scheme has, it may now be said, been fairly tried, and has worked easily 
and well. Not only is Government kept more promptly and fully 
informed of serious offences when they occur, and especially of any 
developments of organised crime, but in quarterly abstracts Colonel 
Pughe has very efficiently and usefully presented for orders the most 
salient features of heinous crime during the year, and noted for infor* 
mation all points of public interest coming to light through the agency 
of his department. The Commissioners’ Annual Crime Reports have this 
year, instead of being printed and reviewed apart, been taken up by 
the Inspector-General as they came in, and dl that was valuable in 
them in the way of criticism and suggestion has been by him extracted 
and utilised in the preparation of one comprehensive report on the 
police and crime of Dcngal. What is still, however, much wanted is 
that the Inspector-General’s Office and the Secretariat should be under 
one roof, so as to diminish the amount of official correspondence and 
admit of ready reference and free communication. As regards the way 
ii}, which things have worked in the interior, the Lieutenant-Governor 
believes that in respect of the reforms in this department he has carried 
with him the hearty concurrence of all officers of experience, and that 
the results have fully justified all that has been done. Some Magistrates 
have still a difficulty in realising that the whole body of the District 
Police in all grades is entirely at their disposal for all purposes, and allow 
technical objections to come in the way; but generally the scheme has 
worked well, and the police officers themselves have loyally accepted it. 

The preparation of a Police Manual bringing together all the 
orders of Government for the guidance of the department has been 
under consideration. But the Lieutenant-Governor has been unwill¬ 
ing to press this, as the pending revision of the Police Act and other 
changes might make alterations necessary before long. The Inspector* 
General has, however, been allowed to issue on his own authority 
circulars codifying the existing rules on various subjects of routine 
and departmental economy. 
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The District Police of the Lower Provinces has remained on very 
D. . 1 , j ^ n 1 - much the same footing this year that 

8t«ngth«dco.tofD..tnotPoUce. 

saving has been effected by dispensing Tvith a District Superintendent 
in the Khasi Hills, where crime was merely nominal, and by other slight 
redactions here and there; but at the end of the year the strength 
stood at 22,640 men of all ranks at an actual cost of Rs. 42,07,068. 
The number of men employed on general police duties was 17,262, the 
difference between this figure and that first mentioned representing 
frontier guards, jail guards, treasury guards, and such like. The cost of 
the force employed on purely police work was about Ils. 85,89,000, or 10’3 
pie per head of the population; and the average distribution was 1 police* 
man to 11*7 square miles of area, and to each 3,776 of the population. 
The Municipal Police of the various townships in the interior con* 
„ .. , „sisted of 6,516 men in all, costing 
unicipa OIC8. Rs. 5,28,215. The average annual cost 

of the Town Police was 3 annas per head of the population of the 
towns in which they were employed, while there are eight policemen 
to each square mile of town area. The new Municipal Bill having 
been disallowed, the Lieutenant-Governor has not been able to effect 
the changes and economies he had proposed in the police of towns. It 
is to be feared that at present they are far from being an efficiont or useful 
body. They have, it is asserted, been in most cases drilled out of their 
old status of chowkidar without acquiring much merit as regular police. 
The Village Police has also remained in the same unsatisfactory 

state, and many officers have now pro- 
1 Bge o ice. posed, in default of the system contem¬ 

plated by the Municipal Rill, to bring them entirely under the Magistrate 
and District Superintendent. The Lieutenant-Governor is, however, 
very averse to the plan of placing a Government policeman in every 
village. He believes that we must sacrifice something to retain the local 
characteristics of the village watch. Act VI (B.C.) of 1870, which 
was an attempt to solve the problem by making over the assessment 
and collection of the chowkidar’s wages to local punchayets, was 
introduced experimentally in a few places, and has continued to work 
fairly in Rajshahyc, but in other districts it is reported to have failed ; 
the complaints varying from allegations that it is impossible to get the 
punchayet to take any interest in the management of the system, to state¬ 
ments that they make the chowkidar their slave and prevent his doing any 
Government work. The whole question must soon be taken up afresh. 
While the village watch is thus inefficient, the complaint is univer- 

sal that the zemindars give the regu- 
ZemindaM. jjgjp qijjg Lieutenaut- 

Governor has caused them all to be formally and fully warned of what 
the new Criminal Procedure Code requires of them, and it will now 
rest chiefly with Magistrates to see that the obligations imposed by 
law are duly fulfilled. 

The Railway Police was entirely re-organized during 1872. 

Instead of two bodies of police, public 
" **■ and private, the whole force has m one 

sense been made homogeneous and available for police work, but Govern- 
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ment pays for a certain fixed number of men calculated with reference 
to the requirements of general police duty, the Railway Company 
paying for the rest and being bound not to reduce their numbers 
Deiow a certain minimum. There are now 486 men of all ranks em> 
ployed, costing Oovcrnment Rs. 2,448 per mensem and the Railway 
Company Rs. 6,296. 

Much consideration has been given during the year to the organi- 
w .• —j • M l’. zation and equipment of the Frontier 

Fnmtior and quasiPolice. • a ^ i 

± orce m Assatn^Cacbar and Chittagong. 
The Chittagong Hill Force, whose duties are exclusively military, had 
already been put on the footing of a frontier guard. Proposals are 
now under consideration for dividing the police of all frontier districts 
into two bodies, one for civil work and the other for guard and 
other quasi-military duty. The Government of India has approved 
of the principle generally, and the Lieutenant-Governor has con¬ 
sidered the possibility of extending it in a measure to other districts, 
experience having shown that in some parts of the country the same 
classes of men arc not suitable for guard work and for detecting 
crime, and that in many districts the distaste of the people for 
drill is so great as to prevent men who would otherwise be eligible 
policemen from entering the force. Mr. E. B. Baker, Deputy In¬ 
spector-General, who is well acquainted with the North-East Frontier, 
has been for some time on special duty inquiring into these matters. 

No great recourse has been had of late to the power of quartering 
„ ... „ police on villages as a punitive measure. 

PuamvoPoUce. Magistrate to 

assess the cost of such police on all the inhabitants according to their 
means, thus punishing the innocent with the guilty. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has contemplated an amendment of the law in this respect, 
such as would enable the Magistrate to throw the cost on the parties or 
classes whose delinquency had necessitated the measure. The Police 
Act V of 1861 is now under revision, when this and other defects 
brought to light by the experience of the last twelve years will, it is 
hoped, bo rectified. 

The majority of the police of Bengal are not a warlike body of 
. , ,,, „ men, and 16,S52 have no weapon save 

Armatneut of the Police. • i . i.r i f 

their baton. Fire-arms have, however, 
been given to 8,148, and swords to 1 ,r)88, and bodies of armed police did 
the whole work in the field of the Garo Hills Expedition, as they had 
before assisted materially in the defence of the Frontier of Cachar and 
Chittagong. Properly drilled and led, it is found that our frontier 
police levies are more useful in jungle warfare than regular troops, 
inasmuch as they move more lightly, and are accustomed to act in 
smaller bodies. 

The rate of mortality among the force was higher than last year, 

21 per thousand as against 19. 

Hooghly, Darjeeling, and J ulpigoree, 
were the most unhealthy districts. Dismissals were 3‘3 per cent. Other 
Punishmonti departmental punishments 21 per cent. 

on strength. Judicial punishments 
were 2 2 per cent, usider the Police Act, 1‘9 per cent, under the Penal 
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Code. Cases of tortnrc and extortion were not by any means common 
or seriouB. 


£duoation. 


8,466 men of all ranks can read 
and write; 1,051 are under instrnction. 

The duty of serving processes is still a heavy burden on the 
„ police, the rules for payment of fees 

by parties in noii-coguizable cases not 
yet having been brought into force. In 1873 no lc.ss than 711,813 
processes were served through the police, or over 100,000 more than in 
1871. The increase in the number of cases brought before Magistrates, 
which is noticed in the section on Criminal Justice, and which is also 
apparent in the statement of cognizable crime, no doubt accounts for 
this. It may be hoped, however, that the powers given to the courts 
by the new Criminal Procedure Code, of refusing summous for witnesses 
in petty cases, may relieve the police of much drudgery of this kind. 


CALCUTTA AND SUBUnUAN POLICE. 

The police of Calcutta and the suburbs had the advantage of 
being supervised during the year by Mr. S. Wauchopc, c.n., whoso 
great experience and skill were devoted to reforming their organisation 
and rendering them in every way more efficient. 

The strength and cost of the police of all kinds is shown below 


Calcnttn Police, pnid partly 
by Govcnitncnt and partly 
by the Town. 

Snburlmn Police, paid partly 
by Government and partly 
by the Monicipulity. 

Kiver Police, paid partly by 
Government and partly by 
the Port Cooimisaiimcm. 


Additional eonatnblce paid 
for by individnitlfs or com¬ 
panies employing them. 

Total 


4 snporintendents, 1,453 
snlmrdiiiatc otlicors 
and men. 

2 su)ieriiitcndcnt8,1,021 
snbordiiiato oIBcerH 
and men. 

1 auperintcndcnl, 168 
subordinate officers 
and men. 


252 subordinate office 
mid men. 


7 Suporlulciidents, and 
3,2!I4 aiiliordinale 
officers mid men. 


Us. 

■132,293 Including Com- 
missiouer’s and 
Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner’s pay. 

199,252 


33,824 


66,836 


28,813 


7,61,018 


Government Guards mid 400 sultordinale officers 
Preventive Police tinder mid men. 

Act XIV of 1868. 


Of the total cost, Rs. 2,84,652 falls upon Government. 

The question of extending the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of 
Police to Howrah and the neighbourhood of Calcutta, in the 24-Pergun- 
nahs, has been under consideration of late. The Lieutcnant-Oovei;nor 
has, however, decided nothing. It has seemed to him that a more 
radical change than this is required. 
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Hitherto the Calcutta Police, acting under a different procedure, 

„ lias been wholly distinct from the 

Co«.t.t»t.onofCd™tuPoI.c.. 

past there has been in force an expensive arrangement under which 
Calcutta has had a very highly paid Commissioner of Police distinct 
from the Chairman of the Justices. The chief object of this was to 
obtain for a time the peculiarly valuable services of Mr. Wauchope in 
the former capacity. The Lieutenant-Governor has previously said that, 
looking <o Calcutta alone, he does not advocate the separation of the 
offices of Chairman and Commissioner of Police, and His Honor is 


still of that opinion. But in considering the relations of the Calcutta 
Police to that of the suburban districts—in fact, to the rest of these 


provinces—the question has arisen whether the means at our disposal 
for dealing with crime would nut be very materially augmented and 
improved by some change, which should bring the metropolitan force 
into closer connection with that of the rest of Bengal. 


Under the system formerly in vogue, it would not have been easy, 
or perhaps desirable, to attempt this. The Inspector-General of Police 
was, as stated at pages 6t and 92 of last year’s Administration 
Report, entirely disassociated from the control of operations relating 
to crime, and devoted himself mainly to supervising the discipline and 
finance of the department. The Lieutenant-Governor early found the 
need of working the department on a very different system, and he has 
sought, as already said, to make its head a central officer, to whom he 
could look to bring together the various threads of crime and police 
work throughout the province, and present the results in a complete 
shape for the consideration and orders of Government. 

It is now. His Honor believes, desirable to remedy the evils that at 


IToed of reform. 


present arise from the entire isolation 
of the Calcutta Police. It has been 


matter of constant remark and complaint that the bad characters, 
who, living quietly in (Calcutta, never render themselves obnoxious to 
the metropolitan police, find in the surrounding country a field for 
predatory operations, where they can practise with much impunity, 
while many criminals from the outside and not known to the Calcutta 
Police find their way to Calcutta. There is no such intimate connec¬ 
tion between the two bodies of police as to admit of their working 
readily together for the suppression of crime irrespective of locality, 
and very serious offences have been committed in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta without their being detected, chiefly owing, it is 
alleged, to the state of things above described. lu the absence of 
Mr. Wauchope’s special position and qualifications, there is now an extra¬ 
ordinary want of any officer competent to trace in their ramifications in 
the interior crimes, political offences, and other matters having their 
centre in Calcutta. Besides all this, the Lieutenant-Governor has found, 
in dealing with the suburban crime returns, that the utmost confusion 
arises from the way in which the suburban jurisdiction, while under the 
Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs for judicial purposes, is under the 
Commissioner of police for purposes of Police. The Magistrate’s 
figures and those of the Commissioner of Police are quite irreconcil¬ 
able : one returns tha cases in one way, the other in another. 
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The Calcutta Criminal Procedure is about to be assimilated to that 

of the rest of Bengal. It would be 
quite possible to leave lu full force 
all the local peculiarities of the Calcutta system which it may be found 
desirable to maintain, and yet to incorporate the Calcutta Police in the 
general body of Bengal Police. It will then, as has been urged by 
many officers of experience, be the common object of all policemen 
to put down crime everywhere without any regard to the actual place 
of its occurrence. The police of the metropolis would work with the 
police of the 24>Perguunahs and Howrah, as those of Hooghly work 
with those of Burdwan. 


The arrangement that the Lieutenant-Governor favours would bo 
this, that the Deputy Commissioner of Police in Calcutta should stand 
to the Chairman of the Justices precisely in the same relation that a 
District Superintendent stands to the Magistrate of his district. He 
would be the Chairman’s subordinate for poliee purposes, while reliev¬ 
ing him of all detail of police management. The Inspector-General of 
Police would receive from Calcutta, as from any other district, the 
returns and information which enable him to keep together the clues of 
organized crime, and to lay before Government the reports of police 
working in relation to crime for the whole of Bengal. In this way 
the Chairmanship of the Justices and the immediate control of the 
police would be united so as to ensure smooth working between the 
police force and the employes of the Justices, while for special police 
purposes the police working would be supervised and assisted by the 
officer at the head of the police of the country. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner would always be an officer specially chosen and retained in 
Calcutta to enable him to gain the necessary local experience, but both 
he and the Chairman would have the benefit of the advice of the 


Inspector-General of Police for Bengal, who would see that crime rami¬ 
fying beyond Calcutta was properly dealt witli, and that tiie town and 
country police co-operated with one another cordially and effectively. 
It would not be necessary to abandon any of the provisions of the 
local laws of Calcutta in respect of municipd offences and regulations. 
The Justices would still contribute their quota of the police expendi¬ 
ture. The change would be iu fact one of the least violent possible. 
A few further amendments in the Calcutta Criminal Procedure Bill 


would be required. Any portions of the t^alcutta Police Act that did 
not fit readily into these measures could be reproduced in a short Act 
of the Bengal Council. 

These proposals have been laid before the Government of India for 
consideration.. 


CRIME. 


The criminal returns have hitherto been found so confused and 

Comparison with 1871. unreliable that several changes in the 

mode oi their compilation had, as was 
noticed in last year’s report, become absolutely necessary. These 
changes, though desirable and calculated to ensure accuracy in future, 
prevent a very close comparison of the present with past returns. This 
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year for instance, as compared with last, the figures for cognizable crime 
stand thus:— 

1871. 1872. 


Cases reported ... ... ... 70,866 112,888 

Number arrested. 72,817 88,821 

Ditto finally convicted. 36,813 48,139 

Ditto acquitted ... ... ... 238,05 32,663 

But in this year's returns all cases reported, true or false, are in¬ 
cluded, and other corrections are required in consequence of the separa¬ 
tion of Assam police working in 1871, the figures for Assam being 
again this year incorporated so that the returns now show the whole 
crime of the province. After all corrections, however, there is an 
increase of cases over 1871 of about la.fKlO altogether. 

The following table shows the amount of cognizable crime admitted 

to be true in each division of the 
interior compared with area and popu¬ 
lation. (The crime of Calcutta and its 
suburbs is treated separately.) 


Proportion of true crime to area and 
population. 


DiviNioiM. Area. 

Population. 

True crime to area. 

Clime to 
population. 

Burdwan 

12.710 

7.280,ttB7 

*0 

to 1 

aquaro mile. 

1 

to 

oil 


. 0,8«7 

e,«97,8«3 

1*(W 

to I 

1 

to 

009 

B4d8Uuhyo 

. 17,tun 

8.Hi»3.738 

*0 

tu 1 

»* 

1 

to 

746 

Cooch Behnr 

. ma 

058.13.8 

•1 

to 1 


1 

to 

728 

Pftcea 

. 23,280 

0,517,408 

•5 

to 1 


1 

to 

911 

Ofaltiatronir 

. 1.1,593 


•2 

to 1 


1 

to 

1.352 

Paina 

. 23,TM 

13.133,743 

•a 

trfi 1 


1 

to 

697 

Bhau^ilpnre 

. 1H.AS6 

0,«I3.35H 

*5 

to 1 

•« 

1 

to 

7« 

OrUsa sss 


4.317,000 

•| 

to 1 


1 

to 

1,426 

OinlQ Kafrpero ... 

28. M3 

3.410.501 

‘1 

to 1 


1 

to 

871 

Assam 

27.3U7 

J.082.002 

•09 

to 1 


1 

to 

633 


The table below shows the number of cases reported and accepted 

as true in each division for the past 
Porenntaso of false ensoa, and total Compared with the returns of 

amount of true criino. J > ... , 

the preceding year; it also shows the 
percentage of cases declared to be false to cases reported. 


DivisioiiH. 

TnuB CAHKa. 

Total numhor 
ot* CBMC8 report¬ 
ed in 1873. 

Number declared 
falne in 1872. 

Perccntaffc of 
coHCB declared to 
be falxe to ctwoa 
reported in 1872. 

1871. 

10,010 

9,317 

8.647 

1,34i 

0.159 

2.103 

1872. 

Burtlwon . 

pTOfiideney . 

R^jahahve . 

Cooch Bchur . 

Dacca ... . 

Ohittafronfr 


11,92.1 

10,180 

11.913 

1.315 

10.446 

2.547 

15.244 

l»,2a8 

15,771 

1,057 

17,212 

4,040 

3,121 

8.088 

8.861 

812 

6,760 

1.499 


Total 

... 

40,618 

4S.994 

67.201 

18,871 

28*0 

Patna . 


17,904 

18.810 

21,489 

2,079 

125 

Bhaugulpore . 


6.997 

8,H99 

10.949 

2.050 

18-7 

Total 


24,601 

27,7«* 

33.138 

4,729 

14*6 

OHiwa . 


2.470 


.3,785 

767 

2»*0 

Chou Nasporc. 


3.831 

3.9*27 

6.010 

1,08.1 

21*5 

Assam . 



2.657 

4,410 

1,702 

40*2 

Orand Total 

«r 

... 

71,520 

85,945 

112.881 

27,218 

24-1 
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The above table exhibits an ap]>areat increase of crime in nearly 
every division. This is attributed to the growing independence of the 
people, who now resort more freely to the courts instead of to their 
landlords to settle their difFerences. Somethinir is also to be set down 
to greater activity and more vigorous supervision by the Magisterial 
authorities. As the Police improve, reports of crime that would hereto¬ 
fore have been unnoticed come in to swell the returns. 

Very much, however, of the increase is only apparent, arising from 
the more comprehensive nature of the present returns. It has been dis¬ 
covered, for instance, that in former years some District Police reports 
entirely ignored cognizable cases taken up by the Magistrates. As 
the present returns pass through the Magistrate’s hands and are sub¬ 
mitted by him, all cases are necessarily included. We are only now, 
and even yet very imperfectly, getting to a knowledge of things as they 
really are in connection with the police and criminal administration 
of the country. 

It is interesting also to note the degree to which cases are reported 
to be false, in the eastern districts and in Bengal Proper as con¬ 
trasted with Behar. Assam has the bad preeminence of returning 
40 per cent, of its reported crime as entirely false. Of the general 
character of the cases that turn out false, it may he said that they 
are as a rule vexatious charges, petty assaults magnified into thefts, civil 
disputes distorted into criminal offences, cases of hurt set up to try 
questions of possession, matters of disputed inheritance brought forward 
as criminal breaches of trust. 

The following return shows the number of cognizable cases re¬ 
ported in each district, the number dc- 
ol'ired fdse, the percentage of cases 
convicted to true cases, and the number 
of true coses to the population. Nuisance cases have been excluded. 


Divinion. 

DiiitiHr't. 

1 

Population. 

■s 

1 

I 

1 

Number declared falae. 

Number ot cases in which 
conTietions were finally 
obtained. 

i _ 

il 

§2 

g? 

S'- 

r 

Burdwan . 

.%628 

2,034.745 

2,817 

m 

600 

36*0 


Kauooorah . 


626,772 

05.3 

174 

210 

20*0 

Burdwan ....< 

Bccrlilimnn . 

1.344 

695,921 

1.535 

420 

210 

19*7 

MidtiAMro . 

6,0R2 

2.540.963 

4.127 

804 

1,308 

39'S 


Itooirmy . 

m 

802.691 

2.1.S0 

417 

420 

24*8 

1 

Howrah . 

49fi 

595,866 

1,708 

632 

528 

44*8 

( 

24-PprsfunnahB 

2.7W 

2.657.648 

4,160 

905 

1.645 

50*6 

Pretidme? ... ( 

1 Nuddea . 

3,421 

1,«12.795 

3.H0.3 

958 

717 

24*6 

\ 

iJeosoro 


2,075,021 

4,557 

1.202 

mi 

26*9 


Mooi^hedabftd 

2.578 

1.36.S.62f 

2,81 fl 

581 

644 

24'S 


JHnaffcporo . 

4.120 

1.601.924 

1.55P 

m 

4IC 

85*6 


Uaidah . 


670,42« 

0(91 

2U« 

OSH 

38*2 


Bajshahjo . 


1,810.721i 

2,741 

88C 

»«>#! 

Ont 

23*9 


Eunorrioro . 

3.47(1 

2.149.0721 

1.92fl 

915 

85! 

84*9 


Dofrrah . 

1.501 

689.469 

1.30(1 

6SC 

lOI 

25*0 


Pubna . 

1,960 

1.211,59^1 

2,620 

m 

28C 

16*4 


I"® 

iS" 


0,2 

It 


1 to 2,1)18 
1 to 2JH)8 
1 to 8,177 
itonms 
1 to 8,100 
1 to 1,188 


1 to 2,488 
1 to 8,610 
1 to 8,816 
1 to 23)6 
1 to 6,107 
I to 8,608 
1 to 4,206 


1 to 1,080 
1 to 676 
Ito 827 
Ito 764 
Ito 681 
Ito 6U6 

Ito S16 
Ito 684 
Ito 618 

Ito 605 
Ito 1,843 
Ito 870 
1 to 666 
1 to 2,188 
1 to 808 
Ito 688 
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Division. 

District. 

Area. 

Population. 

I 

■8 

1 

»!; 

1 

1 

1 

if 

If 

111 
s s § 

H 0.0 

,500 

A 

If 

Is 

e’g 

gl 

1 

b 

s 

! 

I 

■ss 

II 


Dai^eeltttff . 


94,712 

872 

64 

119 

87-4 

Ito 705 

1 to 297 


Jolpigoree . 

2,900 


645 

99 

143 

32*0 

1 to 2,927 

Ito 98S 

r 

Dacca . 

2,897 

1.882,998 

8,012 

1,142 

472 

26-2 

ltoa926 

Ito 990 


Furreedpore . 

MEm 

1,012,68$ 

1,801 

120 

277 

15-S 

1 to 8,656 

Ito 584 


llackorgutiffe. 

4,9.16 

2,377,433 

0.064 

3,821 

407 

18*2 

1 to 6,841 

1 to 1,064 


Myrnenelnff . 

Em 

2.149.017 

2.406 

1,184 




1 to 1.833 


Rylhot . 

6,38a 

BlVIltSiSit 

2,501 

8ia 

466 

20*8 

1 to 3.097 

Ito 771 

1 

Ciicbar . 

],2BC 


032 

141 

167 

211 

1 to 1,227 

1 to 269 

( 

OhittttffO&K . 

2.498 


1,826 

767 

241 

42-4 

1 to 4.678 

1 to 1,984 

ChUtuong ...t 

Nouklially ... ... 

1,567 

713,914 

873 

205 

166 


1 to 4.676 

1 to 1,174 

1 

Tipperah . 


1.533.081 

1,700 

465 

867 

27'6 

1 to 4.296 

1 to 1,184 

r 

Patna . 

2.101 


BRi? 


1,148 

83*1 

Ito 1,368 

Ito 460 


Gya . 

4.7ie 


EM 


646 

•16'2 

1 to 8,677 

Ito 645 

Fktnt ....j 

Bhahabod . 

4,186 

1.723.974 

2,843 

662 

541 

21*0 

1 to 3,18e 

Ito 764 

Ttrhoot . 

e,3M 


4.341 

040 

1,167 

84*8 

Ito 8,767 

1 to 1,289 

1 

Banm .. 

2,C64 


8,847 

178 

OIS 

HU 

1 to 3.314 

1 to 502 

1 

Cbunipu^ ... 

8,631 

1,440.816 

1,441 


873 

29*8 

Ito 3,862 

1 to 1,131 

r 

Monffbyr 

3,913 

1,812,986 

ISKii 


689 

29*0 

1 to 2,621 

Ito 781 

Bh«ugtilpore.„l 

Bhauf^iilpore. 

4,127 



621 


291 

1 to 3.038 


pumcah . 

4,057 


2.819 

1,100 

811 

10*2 

Ito 5.180 

Ito 997 

( 

SontUal Pergunnahs... 

6.488 

1,269,287 

2,983 

110 

800 

28*1 


1 to 489 

r 

Cnttack . 

8,178 

1.404,784 

1,428 


863 

km! 

1 to 4,234 

1 to 1,414 

OrisM ...< 

Pooree . 

2.471 

709,674 

742 

164 

187 

ars 

1 10 4.116 

1 to 1.308 

1 

Palosoro . 

2.000 

770,232 

Kg 

17B 

878 


1 to 2,037 

Ito 999 

r 

tlazaroebftUfrh. 

7,021 

771,876 

1.416 

S97 

.132 

Hi 

Ito 2,324 

Ito 768 


Lohardugga . 


1.2,17.128 

914 

144 

383 

48'4 

1 to 1.210 


OIiuLk 

SlnghUhoom. 

4.503 


285 

46 

m 

■ISO 



C 

Maunbboom . 

4,014 

996.670 


496 

410 

26’0 

1 to 2,428 



Goolparah . 

4,418 

444.701 

648 

1R9 

123 

26-7 


1 to 008 


Knntroop .. 

E&SDI 


1,140 

688 

198 

86*4 

1 to 2.816 

Ito 1,000 

. 

Durrung .. 

3.411 


637 

291 

177 

61-1 

Ito 1,883 

Ito 082 


Kowgung . 

1.648 

260,390 

672 

409 

123 

40*7 


1 to 974 


Seel»augor . 

2.413 


940 

899 

141 

MUM 

1 to 2.103 

1 to 548 


Lucklmi^re ... 

8,145 

121.267 

828 

73 

111 

43*6 

1 to 1,092 

Ito 475 


The differences are very remarkable. While the 24- Pergunnahs 
show 60 per cent, of convictions and Midnapore 39'3, Ueerbhoom, 
Purneah, Backergunge, Sarun, Pubna, Furreedpore, and Gya, are all 
under 20 per cent., the latter district falling as low as 15‘2. Again, 
while Rungpore has one true case to every 2,132 of the population, 
Mymensing one to 1,833, and Lohardugga one to 1,665, Gya has 
one to 645, Hooghly one to 521, and Patna one to 450. 

Of the 112,883 cases reported, 11;^! percent, were not inquired 

.. into by the police. The law permits 

C.,08 not inquired into bypoUc. 

certain cases, and it is certainly advantageous to do so in petty 
matters when no one is charged or particularly suspected; but there 
is a great diversity of practice in this respect, though strangely 
enough it is not found to affect the percentage of convictions in the 
different districts. • 
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£igfat 7 >one thousand three hundred and thiriy«three cognizable 
, , , ., cases were before the Magistrates for 

“ trial, and convictions were obtained in 

SB’B per cent., nearly 4 per cent, more than last year. 80,702 persons 
were put on trial, of whom 59’6 per cent, were finally convicted and 
41*5 per cent, acquitted. A memorandum of arrests and convictions, 
with the proportions of the same in the several districts, is attached. 




NCKBXH AKBXSIIS 

CoKvrciBn 

AcQiriTTBP. 

Peroentara 









of acquittal 

Dutuci. 


Polioo. 

order 
uf Magis¬ 
trate. 

By Mogta- 
tntc. 

By 

SesBions. 

By Magis¬ 
trate. 

SeSH^na, 

to men 
broi^ht to 
tr^ 

DuTdwan . 


2.000 

016 

1.040 

66 

1,353 

05 

42 

.Kancoorah .. 


017 

01 

408 

44 

230 

15 

85 

Beerbhootn . 


631 

444 

483 

18 

417 

81 

47 

MIdnaTOre . 

HooffhV . 


2.107 

1,014 

. 1,618 

62 


71 

4S 


1.409 

601 

].a$4 

30 

783 

44 

42 

Howrah . 


2.2.S9 

299 

1.761 

32 

655 

32 

28 

24>Ferffunnahs. 


S.847 

490 

3,046 

80 

927 

61 

24 

Naddea . 


1,876 

9.$» 

1.303 

44 

HKiia 

04 

46 

JfHBOTO . 


2,60.$ 

846 

1.824 

94 

1.341 

96 

48 

bloorehcdabad ... 


1.754 

i.oso 

1,103'' 

69 

1.529 

129 

68 

lUnatropord . 


2.291 

288 

1,012 

125 

416 

44 

18 

Maldah . 


61S 

212 

400 

48 

251 

24 

85 

Uiyiihahye . 


1,209 

OM 

1.039 

40 

591 

28 

36 

Runir^ro . 


ys&o 

322 

600 

09 

439 

23 

41 

. 


480 

137 

314 

11 

307 

28 

41 

Pubna ... 


871 

371 

600 

■ 37 

65 L 

80 

60 

Daijecling . 



00 

223 

4 

»8 

3 

30 

Jalpifcnros . 


ai5 

211 

270 

18 

17« 

6 

38 

Qodlpara . 


391 

136 

276 

13 

229 

6 

46 

Dacca . 


1.810 

846 

* 1,395 

64 

1,089 

137 

46 

Farrewlpore . 



690 

03.$ 

37 

034 

48 

60 

Hookergunge . 


1,885 

X,48« 

2,084 

156 

1.411 

305 

67 

UTmenaing . 


708 

718 

m 

65 

688 

09 

63 

Sylhet . 

Caohar . 


1.801 

902 

1,320 

43 

477 

38 

47 


m 

174 

345 

3 

2)8 

12 

40 

Chittaifong . 


700 

647 

722 

34 

434 

24 

88 

Noacoily . 

Tlpperah . 


410 

408 

461 

45 

845 

43 

44 


1,20(1 

618 

2.060 

50 

671 

33 

89 

Patna . 


2.601 

424 

2,187 

46 

617 

.38 

£1 

Gya . 

Hnahobad- . 


1,389 

3a$ 

796 

55 

631 

45 

40 


1.021 

2,060 

916 

1.148 

61 

895 

63 

45 

Tirhoot . 


1,143 

1,890 

4.$ 

1,106 

32 

87 

Harun 


1.418 

721 

488 

9N8 

29 

729 

30 

43 

Chumparnn . 

Mongnyr . 


167 

6.59 

28 


12 

S3 


1,96.$ 

421 

1,147 

51 


41 

36 

Bhaugttipore . 


040 

267 

094 

31 


12 

88 

Purnaah . 


1,020 

1.16G 

654 

21 

1.396 

40 

68 

Sonthol PerKtmnabs ... 


848 

1.8)2 

1.435 

48 

982 

43 

41 

Cuttack . 


803 

438 

036 

12 

620 

37 

45 

Pooreo . 

., 

600 

448 

685 

14 

391 

12 

40 

Jtalaaore .. 


720 

309 

681 

30 

443 

9 

42 

Ooijhata . 


298 

30 

130 

11 

54 


27 

HaKoroebaugh. 


1,116 

390 

006 

34 

990 

26 

81 

Lohardum;! . 


731 

824 

628 

47 

8.15 

42 

se 

Singhtihoom 


409 

28 

265 

8 

73 

4 

28 

Maunbhoom . 


1,083 

83 

602 

61 

414 

38 

38 

Kamroop . 


815 

370 

77« 

0 

891 

3 

33 

Damin; 


445 

07 

4)5 

0 

81 

4 

17' 

Luckimpora . 


379 

146 

195 

5 

310 

4 

62 

Baebaangor 

• M 

491 

206 

464 

16 

182 

7 

28 

Kbaai and Jynteah HiUa 


60 

19 

44 

2 

21 


81 

Nowgong. 

Nagf HWa . 


206 

27 

164 

12 

248 

28 

20 

131 

6 

10 

S4 

IS 


Pumeah, Moorshedabad, Backergunge, Mymensing, Fnrreedpore, 
and Pubna, show very badly in these returns. The Dacca 'division is 
the worst of all the divisions; looking to results, half the persons 
arrested in tiiat division having been acquitted. Dinagepore, which 
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used to be a very unsatisfactory district, has, under energetic manage* 
tnent, come to the front rank; its convictions being 2,037 out of 2,579 
arrests. The Behar districts generally show fair returns, though 
mure arrests per case on the average are made there than elsewhere. 

The following table shows the number convicted and acquitted in 

cognizable cases by the Sessions Court 
in the several provinces 


Benalte of tesBions triiilg. 


FBortscii. 

Ctmvioled. 

Acquitted. 

Percentage of 
acquitiaiB to 
imuiber tried or 
appealed. 

Bcngnl. 


1.372 

1.4(3 

SI 

Bobar . 


802 

.163 

■w 

Orifun ... 


73 

48 

H9 

Chotn Nagpora. 


186 

100 

42 

Ahaoj ... ... 


m 

38 

40 

Total 


2,033 

1,986 

49 


In Bengal the acquittals arc far the most numerous. In Orissa and 
Assam the results arc fairly satisfactory. 

The table below gives the number of cases reported under the 

different classes of crime in 1870, 1871, 
and 1872, exclusive of false eases:— 


Diatribution of crime according to ciaas. 



1 1870. 

1871. 

1 

Number rqected ns 
1872. false not included in 
the last column. 

Under Penal Code. 

Clan I.—Offonoes agsinat the State, public 
tranquillity, safety, and justice. 

Class II.—aerioas offences against the person 

Class 111.—Serious offences against person and 
property, and against property only ... 
Class iV.—Minor offences against the person .. 

Class V.—Minor offences against property ... 

Class VI.—Other offences not specified above .. 

Under other epeoial lawe . 

2,080 : 

3,188 

13,318 

1,855 

27,001 

8,681 

610 

.3,231 

3,730 

15,086 

3,092 

85,250 

10,166 

820 

3,120 1,606 

4,081 2,003 

20,210 8,159 

8,094 8,163 

88,767 16,868 

14,407 858 

600 7 


Here there is a large increase in classes III, V, VI, even after the 
false cases have been struck off. 

For rioting 5,957 persons were punished, nearly 1,000 more than 
Riotin Ao. year, though there were fewer 

’ cases. Most of these cases arise out 

of laud disputes, and are a pretty sure index of disturbed relations 
between ryots and landlords, or of family quarrels between the co- 
sharers in large estate's. In Pubna, Jessurc, tiackei^unge, Mymensing, 
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Tipperah, and Dacca, riots of this character were not uncommon. 
Sylhet is also a district noted for this crime, though held entirely by 
petty proprietors, hut the peo|)le there are said to be peculiarly 
excitable and hot-beaded. The riots in Backergunge are more serious 
in their character than those of other districts. Loss ofjife occurred 
in 12 of those in that district. 

Of murder there were 894 true eases reported j of these 160, or 

40‘5 per cent., only were detected, and 
though 1,100 persons were arrested, only 
828, or 29’8 per cent., were convicted. Twelve were murders by dacoits, 
18 by robbers {chiefly murders of children for their ornaments), 16 were 
murders by poison, all domestic crimes j 827 were ordinary murders. 

The exciting causes cannot always be ascertained; but it may be 
noted that 72 wives were murdered by their husbands; 18 husbands 
were murdered by their wives or the wives' paramours; 48 paramours 
were murdered by the husband or relatives ; 8 women were murdered 
by their relatives on account of intrigues; 30 persons were killed 
in riots, generally land disputes; 24 children were murdered for the 
sake of their ornaments; 11 illegitimate children were made away 
with; 9 people were killed by lunatics ; 112 persons were murdered iu 
various ways not detailed in the reports. 

Backergunge, Mymeusing, Sylhet, and the Sonthal Fergunnahs, 
take the lead iu this crime. Comparing the number of murders with 
the proportions of the various classes of the population in each division, 
it is found that they arc fewest where Hindoos predominate, most 
frequent among aboriginal races, and next to that among Mahomedaiis. 
Culpable homicide cases do not follow quite the same rule as 
murders, inasmuch as they frequently arise out of sudden quarrels, and 
occur in connection with riots and without premeditation. Hence 
some decidedly Hindoo districts figure largely under this head. There 
were 284 true eases in 1872, 41 per cent, of which were detected. 

The existence of gangs of professional poisoners has now and 
again been manifest in Bengal, and much attention has been given to 
tracing and breaking up tliesc associations, which in fact now-a-days 
take the place of thuggees. Only 17 cases of drugging appear, however, 
in the returns for 1872, and only 5 of these were suspected of being 
professional, and in 3 convictions were obtained. 

Kidnapping and abduction figure largely in the returns, but of 

441 cases reported, 238 were declared 
1 napping. false, and only 66 were Bufllciently 

supported to warrant committal. These charges are often false. ’ The 
customs di polygamy and early marriage give rise to frequent 
disputes as to the possession of the children or as to the disposal of 
a girl in marriage. In the greater number of instances the origin of 
the case was either a wife running away with her paramour, or a girl 
taken with the object of marrying her to some one other than the child 
her guardians had selected. In these latter cases proof is often difiicult 
to obtain, as the quarrel is between members of the same family, and 
it is hard to say when the criminal intention commences. 

There is one form of kidnapping, or abduction, which is however 
of not uncommon occurrence—that by recruiters for the emigration 
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Rgenoies. The Government has been doing what it can to strike at 
the root of this evil by enforcing more stringent exainination of the 
characters of recruiters before they are licensed, and giving the Magis* 
trates of districts power to refuse to allow disreputable men to recruit. 
Turning to serious offences against property, the following table 

shows the increase and decrease under 
Heinous offence, agaimt property. principal heads of crime as com- 

pared with 1871 

1871. 187S- IncrcBM. Decreau. 

Dacoity ... ... ••• 338 813 0 25 

Robbery ... ... .". 822 806 0 16 

Serious mischief ... ... 573 723 150 0 

Receiving stolen property by‘dacoity 22 27 5 0 

Of dacoity, 97 cases only were detected. Dacoities are generally of 

three kinds: (1) those committed by 
professionals; (2) those committed by 
local bad characters often employed by receivers; (3) those committed 
by unpractised men, driven to bad courses by want. Dacoities of the 
first class are by no means very common now-a-days, though organised 
gangs are occasionally formed. The great majority of cases in 
ordinary years fall under the second head, and the best way 
of dealing with them is found to be by preventive action and keeping a 
close watoh on the bad characters, exacting security from those who 
are known to be leaders. The police are not successful in dealing with 
dacoity cases or robbery cases when they do occur, as will be seen 
from the following table, which shows district by district the number of 
true cases with the number in which convictions were obtained and the 
number of persons ultimately convicted and acquitted at the Sessions:— 


Divisioir. 

DUirict. 


i.es reported i 
and accepted j 
as “true.” 1 

1 

•g 

a S ^ 

“S? 

|ia 

‘■i 

kl 

1! 






o 




Bnnlwan . 


mm 

5 

21 

35 


Bancoorah . 



S 

23 

4 

Euacwiv . 

Bcerbhoom ... 
Midnapore ... 
Hooghly . 

... 


"4 

9 

is 

12 

4 

18 

7 


Hownb . 

... 


9 

4 

7 


ToUl 

... 

72 

19 

78 

7s 

f 

M-Poigunnabs 

... 

9 

6 

40 

9 

PaXHBBSCT.t 

NuUd(»a . 

... 

4 

2 

7 

19 

Jcbsoro ... •*. 

... 

1 

1 

11 

16 


Total 

... 

u 

8 

68 

48 

' 

Moorahedabad 


mmm 

8 

27 

30 


Dinitiiepore . 



7 

64 

20 


HHidah .. 

a*. 


6 


18 

Runtijmi.' 

Bajshahye . 

u. 




... 


Ihingpore . 

... 




8 


Boffrah . 

Puonft . 

• 1 • 




6 

k 

... 

■oil 


12 

B 


• Total 

... 

67 

SI 

102 

86 
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Diviuoir. 


CoocB Bsbab 


Dacca 


CmiTAaoxe... 


Pats A 


BnAUQVIJ'OBE 


OKI8BA 


CUOTA HAGFOKE 



Darjeeling 

Julpigoree 

Gualpaiah 


f Dacca. 

{ . l^rroeclDore ... 
BEekorguiiKO . 
Myinenslng ... 

S.rthet. 

Caclur. 


Cliiltagong 
I Tippemh 
Noaoolly 


f Patna 

Oya . 


gfiahat^ 

Tirboot 

garun 

Ckumparuu 


Monghyr . 

Bhaugulpore 

Purneah . 

Southal Forguniiaba 


f Cnttack 
3 Pooree 
■I Balasoro 
V. Uuijhat 


Hazareclraugh 

I.obar(lugga 

giiigbbooin 

Maunblioum 



The Inspeotor-General of Police remarkg :— 

As regards professional crime, in the old definition of the term, 
„ , . , , . . . , , which embraced thugs, dacoits, and 

men who made a trade of poisoning 
and robbing, such can now scarcely be said to exist in Bengal. It is 
true that in some few districts, such as Miduapore and Hoogbly, there 
are men who formerly gained their living by dacoity, some of whom 
have returned from transportation, who are always ready, when 
opportunity and associates offer, to return to their old habits; and as 
this is a crime which requires much deliberation and planning, it must 
be designated as organized crime; but it is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that the regular bands, who solely lived by such plunder, and 
overran the districts of Jessore, Miduapore, &c., have ceased to exist. 
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In the great district of Tirhoot, it is rare to hear of such an offehoe, 
and in Jessore, where Sfteen years ago the crime might almost have 
been counted by hundreds, there is scarcely one. There are still 
certain villages in Ohazeepore, and perhaps one or two in Shahabad, 
inhabited by Binds, which supply men who committed this crime in 
Bengal even so far down as Mymcnsingh, but they are well known, 
and from information received from the North-West authorities certain 
parties who had perpetrated dacoities in Maldab, Pnrneah, &c., were 
arrested in Bajmehal and also in Mymcnsing. The only professional 
criminals are the Bedyahs of Nuddea and Jessore; they are small in 
number, and coniine their attentions to thefts and petty burglaries. 
Cases of serious mischief are shown to have increaseds while the number 
of cases successfully prosecuted is less, being only 165 out of 723. 

Cases of serious mischief have increased, while the number of 


„ .... oases successfully prosecuted was only 

B6nou.».»h*ot jpg 

offences, especially in Chittagong and Backergunge, are cases of 
arson; elsewhere they relate chiefly to damage done to roads and 
obstructions of paths and watercourses. In Chittagong a special 
police had to be employed to repress the mania for incendiarism which 
seemed to rage in that district. 

The following gives the number of minor offences against property 
. reported in the two previous years as 

^ ** f j compared with 1872, with the cases not 

inquired into, those detected, and number of convictions obtained :— 



Cases 

Not inquired 

Cases 

Number 


reported. 

into. 

detected. 

couTicted. 

1870 ... 

... 39,992 

9,807 

11,004 

14,593 

1871 ... 

... 48,763 

9,864 

10,141 

15,310 

1872 ... 

... 57,632 

6,149 

12,508 

19,812 


The addition of Assam to the returns will only account for 1,500 
additional cases, whereas the excess is nearly 9,000. The convictions, 
however, arc more than proportionate. The excess is under all heads. 


The extraordinary prevalence of the crime of petty house-break- 
_ .. . , ing in Behar is what chiefly swells 

PeMy burglary. this return. The police fail entirely 

in dealing with this crime, and probably will continue to fail until a 
proper system of village chowkidars is discovered. In some districts 
inquiry into very petty cases of this class has been discouraged as 
useless. After all, however, the police in Bengal are at least as 
successful as the police of Loudon. The following is a list of the 


number of cases corresponding with lurking house-trespass and thefts, 
which occurred in London during the years 1869, 1870, and 1871, with 
the numbers apprehended and the numbers convicted 


1869 

1870 

1871 


Cose, reported. Approhondod. 


14,249 3,211 

12,226 2,783 

10,800 2,575 


Conyioted. 

Percentage of 
conriotioii to 


oases. 

2,818 

or 16 per cent. 

2,027 

or 16 „ 

1,884 

or 18 „ 
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RailwR; casea. 


We show daring the past year 45^906 cases of this description, 
and 11,610, or 25 per cent., convictions. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out the additional obstacles placed in the way of detecting 
crime in this country, owing to the habits of the people, in comparison 
with those against which the London police have to contend. 

Cattle theft shows an increase of 500 cases, there being 2,113 true 
„,,, ,, „ cases reported. Convictions were 

cattle then. obtained in 989, against 735 in 1871. 

This crime also is to a great extent peculiar to some districts of Behar, 
and there is much difficulty in prosecuting offenders, as the owners 
of cattle prefer generally to get back their beasts privately by 
arrangement with the thieves. 

The year 1872 was marked by increased activity on the part 
„ of Magistrates in dealing with bad 

characters, 2,940 cases having been 
taken up against such in lieu of l.OOS in 1871. The Mngheya Domes 
of Tirhoot and Chumparun* and the Rajwars of (iya, were specially 
looked after, and the police generally have been stirred up to a sense 
of the importance of knowing thoroughly all their disreputable 
neighbours. The Lieutenant-Governor has, however, warned Magistrates 
to take care that the power oi arresting so-called bad characters is 
not abused. 

The Railway Police worked well, 
obtaining convictions in 654 out of 
880 cases reported. 

The Salt Preventive Police had to deal with an increase of nearly 

70 per cent, in the number of cases, 
" or 1,972 in all; but they got con¬ 

victions against 2,059 of 2,244 persons arrested. 

On the whole, as regards the general working of the police in 
Bengal, the Lieutenant-Governor is disposed to agree in the main 
with tlie Inspector-General and some of the Commissioners, that 
though very far from perfect, the force is sometimes rather hardly dealt 
with. As the Commissioner of Patna writes 

“ No doubt, compared with the actual amount of crime, the results 

of convictions arc t)etty and insigui- 
^ noant; and even the most energetic 

Magistrate may be excused for occasionally despairing of any 
effectual head being made against the mass of crime with which 
be has to contend. No doubt also the detective ability of the 
pojice has hereafter to he developed. Worst of all, the police have not 
the confidence of the people. It is bad for a man to be robbed of his 
brass vessels worth Rs. 10, but it is worse to have to spend another 
Rs. 10 iu douceurs and contiuual harassment, delays and absences from 
home, in the endeavour to get the thief punished. Admitting all this, 
I think the general tendency is to be unduly hard upon the police. 
We say, and I often say myself, ‘the failure in such and such a case 
is discreditable,’ and their ability to deal with such a crime is lanieu- 
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table. So it is, judged hy the standard we set up for them, but I 
think our standard is higher than we have any right to expect. I 
should be very glad if I could improve the police of the worst districts 
in this division up to the standard of the best, to bring Gya (say) up 
to the standard of Tirhoot (and this would involve their being more 
successful nearly a hundred per cent, than they are at present), but when 
that is done one’s ideal standard would be almost as far off as ever; 
one still would lament the deficiencies instead of congratulating oneself 
on the veiy real step attained. So I think we may fairly see in the 
work that is done, in the narrow limits within which dacoities and 
audacious cattle robberies and other crimes of violence are confined, 
a fair proof of the useful work the police are doing. 

“ Then, too, the distrust of the police is natural, and perhaps our 
judicial system, inelastic as it is on matters of evidence, may be a further 
obstacle for them to overcome; but the apathy or distrust of the 
people does not originate in that, nor in any special characteristic of the 
police. The police, wo are told, are corrupt—extortioners, torturers, 
and what not. But where are better materials to be had ? As are the 
people, so are the police, who are of and from the people. If centuries 
of experience have convinced the people of India, as well as all 
Asiatics, and even some European Natives also, that power is to be 
used first for one’s own benefit, and the public employment means 
power to oppress and to grow rich at the expense of the public, is it 
to be wondered at that we have hitherto failed in eradicating this view 
from the mind of the Hindustani or Bengalee constable ? If his 
censors and accusers in a similar, or indeed in higher, positions of life, 
were to change places with him, nine-tenths of them would do the 
same things themselves. They would demand a present for every 
inquiry, would expect to be fed and feed, would not scruple to 

E ut pressure on suspected persons to make them confess, and would 
e supported by the knowledge that they were acting in accordance 
with the public opinion of their time and country. People do not help 
the police nor come to them freely, because they run the risk of 
harassment, expense, and annoyance, and they have not learned that it 
is worth while to suffer these things for the public good j but 1 do not 
think they look upon a successful policeman as at all less worthy of 
respect because his success is the outcome of these practices. It is 
assuredly our duty to suppress these practices, and to leave no doubt 
that, however consistent with the customs and beliefs of centuries, we at 
least cannot tolerate them; and in this respect it is my opinion that the 
police are improving. They are more carefully supervised, and have 
more dread of punishment before their eyes. I have marked the 
shortcomings of the police, and have confessed myself very dis¬ 
satisfied : but I would urge that we are apt to judge them by too 
high a standard, that we cannot expect them to rise above the level of 
the morality of their class and time, and finally that in the apathy of 
the people, in the complicity of many landowners, and in the want 
of a connecting link with the criminal classes, they have very 
much to contend against. Our progress is small perhaps, but 1 
believe it is progress, and am not inclined to despise the day of 
small things.’’ 
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CRIME IN CALCUTTA AND THE SUBURBS. 


In the town of Calcutta itself there were reported, daring the 
year 1872, 88,879 cases of all kinds, of which 1,604 were struck off as 
false. Excluding false cases, this gives an increase of 9,408 cases 
over the number in 1871. Convictions had, at the same time, risen 
from 27,636 to 34,629. The increase appears to have been almost 
entirely caused by greater activity on the part of the municipal 
authorities in the prosecution of cases under conservancy and local 
laws. The great bulk indeed of the cases that figure in the 
statements were offences against special or local laws, for the total 
number of Penal Code offences of all kinds was only 9,475 as 
against 8,184 in 1871. 

In Penal Code offences there was an increase of 1,291 cases over 
1871, but in cognizable offences the increase was only 108 cases ; while 
there was a decrease in the arrests from 5,518 to 5,351, and an increase 
in convictions from 3,415 to 3,737. The results as regards the police 
were not therefore by any means unsatisfactory. There was in faet 
a decrease in thefts from 2,303 to 2,173, and in serious offences 
against property from 218 to 121. There was a singular absence of 
violent crime, and not a single murder occurred in Calcutta during 
the year. 

Under miscellaneous Acts there were 12,941 cognizable ofifcnccs, 
in which 17,320 persons were arrested, of whom no fewer than 13,189 
were convicted, 1,578 being acquitted, and 2,836 released by the Com¬ 
missioner summarily. There was a great increase in gambling offences, 
from 188 to 346 ; in excise cases from 44 to 109 ; in street offences from 
5,037 to 7,998; and in offences under the Contagious Diseases’ Act 
from 772 to 1,098. As regards the last-named class, however, of the 
1,713 persons arrested, 1,602 were released by the Commissioner 
without being sent before a Magistrate. Most of the cases were 
brought in the course of the executive working of the Act merely to 
compel observance of its provisions, and the Commissioner was able to 
deal with them summarily. 

Of the total of 19,593 non-cognizable offences, in which 20,808 
persons actually appeared before the courts, 17,977 were conservancy 
or nuisance cases, disposed of principally by Honorary Magistrates, 


who convicted 12,787 persons. 

From the above figures it is manifest that most of the crime 

. . _ which engages the attention of the 

Character of tho crane of Calcutta. Calcutta courts is not of a heinous 


character. Comparing the returns with the census report, it would 
seem that the Jews furnish more criminals in proportion to population 
than any other race, giving 5'3 per cent, the Mahomedan furnishing 
criminals at the rate of 3*1, Europeans and Eurasians 2*7, and the 
Hindus 1*4 per cent, of population. It is explained, however, that 17 
out of the 26 Jews were only guilty of nuisance. The Mahomedans 
supply in proportion to their numbers double the number of thieves 
that the Hindus do, and are guilty of more than double the number 
of assaults. 
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In the Buburbs the total number of cases was 8,674, of which 568 
„ , ^ were struck off as falsA This was a 

Suburban cam. considerable increase oyer the number 

(S,888) in 1871, but here too the increase is chiefly in offences 
against special and local Acts. There was on actu^ decrease in 
offences under the Penal Code from 3,661 to 2,560. In cognizable 
cases the decrease was 107, and arrests had fallen from 1,780 to 1,585, 
while convictions had only fallen off by 11, or from 741 to 731. The 
decrease is apparent in rioting, grievous hurt, kidnapping, and theft. 
But burglaries bad risen from 69 to 119. 

In cases under local Acts, conviction was, as usual, the rule, 2,774 
persons being punished to 204 acquitted. 

In the non-cognizable table the cases were 4,634 against 3,217 in 
1871, but this increase was entirely due to conservancy cases. 

As regards nationality of offenders, the same feature distinguishes 
the suburban as the city return, viz. the preponderance of Maho- 
medans. It is noticeable, however, that offences against marriage are 
not so common here as in parts of Eastern Bengal, there being only 5 
oases in Calcutta, in none of which did conviction follow; and 36 in 
the suburbs, in which 14 persons were punished. 

There was more heinous crime in the suburbs than in Calcutta 
during 1872. There were 5 murders, in one only of which the 
prosecution failed. There were 2 culpable homieides, 11 cases of 
grievous hurt, and 3 of kidnapping. 

Considering, however, the many discordant elements, both shore 
and maritime, and the many pugnacious races that meet in Calcutta, 
and the heat and the grog-shops, and the other evil influences to 
which the maritime strangers especially are exposed, it is indeed 
singular, and evidences a very successful administration, that the Com¬ 
missioner should have been able to say as he does, on apparently very 
good grounds, that Calcutta and its environs are more free from 
violent crime than any other city of the same size in the world. He 
shows, too, that crime against property is not on the whole very 
common. 

The Hindus appear to maintain almost a monopoly of suicides; 
29 of the 32 cases reported in the town, and 11 of the 12 in the suburbs, 
being among the people of that race. 

Mr. Wauchope, before laying down his office on departure for 
Mf. w«uchope’. notes on criminal furlough, submitted some very valu- 
ciuaoB, &c. able general remarks on crime, the 

criminal class, and the organization and management of the police. 
Tbosc which were of general interest have been circulated for the 
information of all District Magistrates and police officers, to whose 
attention they are much recommended. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 


Thb most important fact in connection vritli the administration 

of criminal iustice during the year 
was the introduction of the new 


Code of Criminal Procedure, which came into force on the Ist of 
January 1873. Some of the provisions of this Act, especially those 
relating to summary trial and limiting the right of appeal in such cases, 
were viewed with much apprehension by a section of tlie Native Press. 
It is difficult for a Bengali to conceive any other idea of a criminal 
case than that it is a less expensive and more exciting kind of civil suit 
in which unlimited appeal should be allowed. Already, however, the 


alarm and agitation appear to have completely subsided, while the Code 
is working smoothly and with a remarkable absence of friction of any 
kind. The testimony of the Divisiorial Commissioners to this efiEcct is 
almost unanimous j the only persons who still look with disfavor on the 
Act being said to be the native lawyers, and others of the Baboo class, 
whose opposition it is not perhaps very difficult to understand. 

The three great divisions of the Criminal Procedure Code relate to 

(1) the constitution of the criminal 
angos ID n . courts; ( 2 ) the conduct of criminal 


proceedings; and (3) the prevention of crime by interference before¬ 
hand. It will be convenient to refer here to the principal changes 
effected by the Code under these headings with special reference 
to the action taken by this Government to give effect to its provi¬ 
sions. The Code, after providing for the appointment of Sessions 
Judges and Assistant Sessions Judges, proceeds to define the powers 
of the various classes of Magistrates. The Magistrates are divided into 


three classes for most judicial purposes, but for practical purposes into 
four classes, the new Code having constituted the Magistrate of the 
District the official superior of all the Magistrates in the district, of 
whatever grade. No one can take up cases without his authority or 
that of the Local Government. He can confer also various other 


powers on his subordinates which they cannot otherwise exercise 
without the special orders of Government. He transfers cases, hears 
appeals from second and third grade Magistrates, makes rules for 
Benches of Magistrates, and exercises himself, as a matter of course, 
powers of summary trial and all the powers of a Magistrate of the 
first class. In non-regulation provinces he may further, under certain 
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restrictions, try all offences not punishable with death and award 
imprisonment up to seven years and fine unlimited. Under him are— 
First-class Magistrates, equivalent to the “full-powered Magistrates” 
of the old Code, who may sentence up to two years’ imprisonment 
and Cs. 1,000 fine; “secoud-c-lass Magistrates,’’ equivalent to the 
“ first-class Subordinate Magistrates” of the former Act, having power to 
sentence up to six months’ imprisonment and Bs. 200 fine; and “ third- 
class Magistrates,” equivalent to the former “ second-class subordinate 
Magistrates,” who can give up to one month’s imprisonment and Ks. 50 
fine. While the judicial powers of the three classes of Magistrates 
are thus left unaltered, amendments in the schedule of offences triable 
by each have considerably extended the range of cases with which 
Magistrates may deal. At the same time provision is made for the 
creation of Benches of Magistrates, having powers as such which may be 
superior to those of any individual Magistrate sitting on them. Officers 
in charge of sub-divisions also are vested in virtue of that office with 


special powers in respect of various matters of criminal administration. 

, The Lieutenant-Governor has from 

the first been chary of confemng first- 
class powers save upon officers fully qualified, and at places where 
there is real need for a Magistrate of that rank. The practice which 
His Honor has been inclined to follow is that the bulk of the Magis¬ 
trates shall be of the second class, with powers to commit to the Court 
of Session. Such officers can refer for the confirmation of the District 


Magistrate convictions in which heavier sentences arc required than their 
powers allow, but which they do not wish to commit; while in dispos¬ 
ing of the mass of the criminal work they arc under the full and 
direct control of the Magistrate, the district head. There are generally, 
however, one or two or more first-class Magistrates in each large dis¬ 
trict, under the Magistrate of the district. Other orders of the 
Government have had for their object the prevention of the practice 
of bandying complainants about from court to court at a head-quarters 
station. Tlic District Magistrates have been directed to distribute the 
criminal work on some recognized plan, appointing one or more courts 
as required for police cases, and assigning to each officer engaged in cri¬ 
minal work either a local jurisdiction or certain definite classes of cases. 

One of the most important novelties in the Code is the power of 
c ^, summarv trial in certain classes of 

Summary tnals. ^ cases-such as petty theft, and house- 

trespass, rioting, mischief, assault, &c. This power the Magistrate of the 
district possesses, and it may be specially conferred on first-olass Magis¬ 
trates or on Benches of Magistrates. The record in these cases is of a 
brief and summary character, and from sentences of three months’ 
imprisonment or less, or fine up to Rs. 200, there is no appeal. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has been slow to confer these powers very freely 
upon Magistrates sitting, singly, except perhaps in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, where the system will work more under the check of 
public opinion. Only first-class Magistrates of approved cflicieucy and 
discretion have been so vested. But, on the other hand, free recourse 
lias been had to thq,power of appointing Benches of Magistrates, and 
conferring summary power on such Benches. 
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Honorary Magistrates in considerable number have been appointed 

in most districts, and rules have been 
framed conferring on Benches consist¬ 
ing of a salaried Magistrate with not less than second-class powers 
sitting with two or more Honorary Magistrates, powers of the first class 
and the highest summary powers. A salaried Magistrate of any grade 
sitting with one Honorary Magistrate will have inferior summary powers; 
while two or more Honorary Magistrates sitting together are vested in 
towns with summary powers in municipal cases, and such like only. 

A good deal of discussion has taken place as to the policy and con- 
. stitution of these benches and the classes 

of persons to be appointed Honorary 
Magistrates. Some District Officers had set up such a high ideal that 
they could find not a single individual in their jurisdiction whom they 
considered worthy to bo appointed. Others thought that rent questions 
and other disturbing causes made anything like a popular element 
in the administration of justice inadvisable. The Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor’s views on these points are stated in the following extract from 
a circular lately issued :— 

“Honorary Magistrates have been appointed and Benches arranged 
in many districts. In some Magistrates have objected that class 
litigation makes it dangerous to do so. and certainly there is so much 
of class questions in some parts of the country that the Lieutenant- 
Governor is becoming seriously alarmed, lest by appointing exclusively 
men of the upper classes these questions should be prejudiced. The 
arrangements are such in regard to Benches, reference of cases, &c., 
that he has not much fear of actual cases being seriously prejudiced; 
but the Lieutenant-Governor docs somewhat fear the power and 
influence which the name and trappings of Magistrate may give in the 
eyes of an ignorant people, if the Magistrates are too much of one 
class. That there may be inconveniences in a class magistracy, the 
experience of the British Islands proves. Even when general class 
questions were not burning, the English magistracy, as an aristocratic 
institution, was not free from suspicion of prejudice in game questions 
and such like. In Ireland, where there were great class questions, 
it was generally found impossible to allow an aristocratic unpaid 
magistracy to act, and since class questions have become prominent 
in England, the country magistracy is found to be a very assailable 
institution. On all sides the tendency in the United Kingdom now is 
to doubt the advantage of an unpaid magistracy, and to substitute 
stipendiary Magistrates. Certainly, then, His Honor does not wish to 
found an honorary magistracy on an English model. If the Benches 
are to be useful, they must be rather a sort of superior punchayets, 
among whom all classes are represented, and not one class only. 
At sudder stations, from among lawyers, merchants, and other 
residents, as well as zemindars, a variety of classes may be found ; but 
at sub-divisions and outlying places the Lieutenant-Governor is 
convinced that the system of entrusting to men selected from among 
the natives to dispose of the affairs of the natives, whether as 
Magistrates or in other matters, will not work fairly and usefully, 
unless really representative ryots and such like men, as well as men 
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of higher status, can be got. If we had the same facilities for 
obtaining at a reasonable cost stipendiary Magistrates fitted to deal 
with all cases that we have in Europe, the Lieutenant-Governor 
would not seek to create Honorary Magistrates. But both on account 
of the deficiencies of our courts, and with a view to educate the people 
of the country to manage their own affairs, he is after a long experience 
convinced that it is right to try to obtain Honorary Magistrates and 
committee men. The Lieutenant-Governor wishes, then, to appeal to 
local officers to make a real and earnest effort to find such men. 

‘'The Lieutenant-Governor has just had before him a case in 
which in .a particular district the District Magistrate and the Judge 
concur in saying that the Honorary Magistrate system cannot be 
carried out, because class questions are so burning that zemindars 
cannot be entrusted with power, and no good representative ryots can 
be found, there being, it is stated, nothing but disreputable middlemen 
and very poor and ignorant ryots. His Honor will probably be obliged 
to yield to that representation. But then he finds that both officers 
state that the district in question is quite an exceptional district. The 
Judge mentions the last district in which he served as one in which 
good representative ryots abound. After much inquiry the Lieutenant- 
Governor is convinced that in most districts such men, and good men of 
the class, are to be found. Again, then, he must express the hope that 
the local officers will find them and send up their names for Honorary 
Magistrates, school committees, road committees, municipal committees, 
and all bodies designed in some sort to represent the natives. Until 
this is well done the whole system will be worse than a failure. 

“The Lieutenant-Governor is convinced that officers will fairly 
and honestly try to find the right men, and to carry out these instruc¬ 
tions. If in any district they really cannot do so, he is open to 
conviction ; but he expects to have the assurance that the effort has 
been made, and confidently believes that wherever the materials exist 
a good officer making the effort will find them.'’ 

In accordance with these orders Benches have been formed at 


EatablUliment of Benches. 


the head-quarters stations and at most 
of the sub-divisions of the Burdwan, 


Presidency, Rajshahye, Dacca, Patna, Chittagong, and Bhaugulpore 
Divisions. In some few districts also rural Benches have been 


experimentally established; but as a general rule the Lieutenant- 
Governor has not for the present sought to press for the very general 
appointment of these until some experience has been gained in the working 
of the system. In Cooch Behar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpore Divisions, 
arrangements are rather less advanced, as difficulties are found to exist 
in the backward condition of those provinces. The ryot element has 
been introduced in a good many places, but the Lieutenant-Governor's 
orders are as yet too recent to have borne much fruit. About Calcutta, 


in the suburbs, and elsewhere, the Benches are working easily and 
well. Detailed reports from other places have not yet been received. 
Under the provisions of the Code a discretion as to the summoning 
Cl.-.- • . . of unnecessary witnesses, and a power 

nmg o proce uM. , exacting preliminary deposit of their 

expenses in cases privately prosecuted, enable the Magistrate to keep 
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cases within reasonable bounds. It is believed that these provisions 
of the law are generally appreciated by ofScers of all grades. 

InstructionB have been given to both Oommissioners and Magis- 

, .. trates to watch carefully the working 

lMtruoUon.»sto.npem..on. 

summary procedure, and all 
officers have been warned that as regards the record in such cases, it 
is for the present better to err on the side of precision than to carry 
brevity to the point of obscurity. 

A very important change in the new Code is the jurisdiction given 
_ „ ... I , ■ . over European British subjects to the 

uropean n u bu jec . courts of the interior. This was made 

the subject of some discussion in the English Press. There was, however, 
on the whole a singular unanimity of feeling that the time had come for 
doing away with the practical immunity which a European wrong-doer 
in the interior had hitherto enjoyed. The change has been introduced 
with ease, and there is an entire absence of complaint as to its working 
hitherto. 


The Code summarizes in a clear form the duties of landholders, 
„ ^ ... village-watchmen, and the public 

a es 0 sQ owners a o pu ic. generally, in respect of giving informa¬ 
tion of, and preventing crime. The Lieutenant-Governor has had these 
provisions carefully extracted and circulated in such way as to leave 
hardly any ground in future for the plea of ignorance as to what the 
law prescribes on this important subject. 

Kales for the payment of witnesses’ expenses by Government in 
, , . certain cases have been drawn up, and 

* ^ much correspondence has passed with 

tbe High Court regarding the levy of fees upon processes in cases 
not cognizable by the police. The Lieutenant-Governor was anxious 
to avoid the imposition of too heavy fees upon such processes, 
though admitting that the burden of serving them gratis through the 
police had been very serious. The court after some demur consented 
to revise the somewhat heavy scale which they at first proposed, 
and the whole matter is now with the Government of India for sanction. 

In the law upon the subject of juries, the Code makes several 
. , , ., important alterations. If the Judge 

Bngeiiniury m . differs from the jury, he may refer 

the case for the orders of the High Court. The High Court may 
also, in the exercise of its powers of revision, set aside the verdict 
of a jury if the Judge has misdirected them. The Lieutenant-Governor 
understands that Judges have used their power of reference some¬ 
what freely, and approve much of the change in the law. On the other 
hand, the High Court does not complain that the amount of extra 
work so thrown on. it is at all serious. There can be no doubt 
. that the law has here been much improved. 

Another innovation which has been much canvassed is in the 
, , , . . , sections permitting, in certain care- 

guarded cases, an appeal against 
an acquittal, aud enabling the appellate 
court to whom an appeal may have been preferred to enhance sen¬ 
tences passed if it considers them insufficient. Government alone 
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has the power to sanction an appeal from an acquittal, and several 
applications have been made to the Lieutenant-Governor under this 
section since the Code came into operation. He has not, however, 
as yet acceded to any of them, thinking such a step ought only to 
be taken when the case is very clear. There have been, however, 
several instances in which the High Court have of their own motion 
enhanced punishment on appeal in cases in which such a course was 
obviously for the interests of justice. 

Under the heading of the preventive jurisdiction of Magistrates, 

_ . ..... the chief changes effected by the 

Code have been the enactment of clear 
rules as to the employment of military force for dispersing unlawful 
assemblies, and the permission to award rigorous instead of simple 
imprisonment for bad characters in the case of their failure to give 
security for good behaviour. Under the former law the jails were 
full of ruflians who were maintained in idleness by the State for the 
whole period of their detention. 

On the whole, the Criminal Procedure Code of 1872 has been 
„ ,, , found in practice to be singularly free 

UCOMB n wor ing o e < e. blots, loOp-holCB, or difScultic^ 

Almost the only flaw of any moment is an infelicity in the wordii^ 
of one section which now prescribes that sentences of whipping 
shall be carried out at the district jail in presence of a Magistrate. 
Some difficulty has been felt in giving practical effect to this even at 
head-quarters stations, and if the word didrictis to be strictly construed, 
flogging at sub-divisions would become almost impossible. A sub- 
divisional lock-up may, however, perhaps be treated as a district jail for 
purposes of this section. 

As the criminal returns before Government relate only to the 
year 1872, while the Code came into foi;ce with 1873, it is not 
possible to give details of its comparative working or effect on the 
criminal returns. That will be matter which the High Court figures 
and reports for 1873 should explain in detail. Meantime it can 
only be said that practically the Code is a success. 

At pages 95 and 96 of last year's report the Lieutenant-Governor 

commented upon the way in which 

The stipenor appellate court. .• . * n , . 

the superior appellate court is some¬ 
times worked in the matter of criminal special appeals; that is, further 
appeals after there has already been one regular appeal. There have 
not been wanting instances in the year under review tending to 
show that the power of getting cases before particular Beaches, and 
procuring orders for bail and such like from such Benches, is made 
the subject of calculation, and tends to do at times much harm. There 
is a great evil in the growth of lawyer power in the High Court, in 
respect of criminal cases, devoted to the pressing of criminal special 
appeals, while there is a want of a corresponding power to look after 
the interests of public justice. 

Although the Supreme and Sudder Courts have been amalgamated 
„ „ . ,, , _ into the present High Court, and 

« tliG whojp adroinistration ot justica and 

superintendence of the courts is now centred in that court, the 
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arrangements fbr the conduct of legal business hare never been adjust¬ 
ed to the altered arrangements of the judiciary, and the law officers for 
the original jurisdiction of the High Court are still as entirely separate 
from those in its appellate jurisdiction, as when the Supreme Court 
was an entirely distinct court. Moreover, although the Government of 
Bengal has so long been separated from the Government of India, there 
has been no separation of law officers, and this Government has iu the 
original jurisdiction no assistance from any officers of its own, but 
depends entirely on those of the Government of India. It is in no degree 
the business of those officers to act out of the original jurisdiction. It 
is believed that the Advocate-General is even considered at liberty to 
appear against Government on the appellate side of the High Court or 
in the courts of the interior, and has not unfrequently so appeared. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has had occasion to think that there is 

much reason to find fault with the 
conduct of criminal cases in Calcutta 
up to the time of their coming into the 
hands of Counsel. While most of the business done is necessarily for 
this Government, it has not only no law officers of its own, but no 
control over those appointed by the Government of India. 

Such fault cannot be found with the conduct of criminal cases 


„ , by Counsel in the original jurisdiction 

The Standms Counsel. J 

are fairly conducted by able and honorable men, but at the same time 
the Standing Counsel is scarcely in any communication with this 
Government, and in no degree subordinate to it. In the course of 
many years it has sometimes appeared to the Lieutenant-Governor 
that there was a failure of justice in some degree owing to Counsel's 
want of acquaintance with the interior. Cases are generally left to 
be dealt with according to his almost unaided judgment, llis Honor 
strongly thinks that the Counsel who prosecutes in criminal cases 
should be placed iu more intimate relation with this Government. 

As regards the courts of the interior and the High Court of 
, appeal, at present the Legal Kemem- 

braucer, who has (save for a few months 
in 18GI) always hitherto been a IHvil Servant, is general Superinteu- 
dent of the Government litigation throughout the country, and he advises 
the Board of Revenue, the Government, and heads of departments when 
they seek his advice. He corresponds with the Collectors and Govern¬ 
ment Pleaders, settles pleadings, instructs and directs in all proceedings. 
Besides Government work, he has to look after all the litigation of the 
Wards’ estates under the Court of Wards all over the country,—a very 
much heavier task. The Lieutenant-Governor lately inquired why there 
should be so much litigation of this kind, so much more than in Govern¬ 
ment estates, and was told that it was almost impossible to avoid it with 
any regard to the feelings of the families whom we represent. His Honor 
gathers that lawsuits are a sort of family appendages iu which the family 
honor is concerned, and that to give up the suits would be almost worse 
than the conduct of the trustee of a great English estate, who, while hia 


Ward is at Eton or Oxford, should dismiss the gamekeepers, destroy 
the game as vermin, trap the foxes, and hand over the estate bereft of 
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all such amenities. The Lieutenant-Governor certainly thinks, however, 
that these legal luxuries should not be supplied to native families at the 
expense of Government, and that they should pay for them. Till the time 
of the last incumbent, Mr. Bell, the Legal Remembrancer, seldom, if ever, 
thought of going into court and pleading. This was not his function; but 
Mr. Bell has taken to do so in important coses, and sometimes with suc¬ 
cess. The position of the Legal Remembrancer is, however, a peculiar 
one. He must be qualified for the post by certain legal attainments. 
He must, in fact, be, or at any rate ought to be, a lawyer more or less, 
and yet his service does not qualify him for a seat in High Court. 
Hence the number of eligible candidates for the post is very limited. 

There has been much difierence of opinion as to the conduct of 
Government civil business in the courts of the interior. The prevailing 
opinion is that it is not well done. The Lieutenant-Governor was very 
strongly advised in that sense by a late Advocate-General, in whom both 
the Government of India and this Government had exceptional confi¬ 
dence ; and to that view he inclines, though he is not prepared to give a 
strong and complete opinion of his own. When we have a case of any 
consequence in the interior, we are obliged to send up a private Barrister 
at an enormous cost. 


As regards the criminal business, the want of a competent prose¬ 
cutor for cases tried in, and appealed from, the interior, has become a 
most crying evil. His Honor has no hesitation in saying that nothing 
in the whole range of our administration more requires look^ing to in 
the interests of the community than this. He has expressed himself in 
favour of the plan of employing Joint and Assistant Magistrates in the 
courts of the interior to prosecute important cases, as suggested by 
Mr. Stephen, but much more than this is required. It is only of late 
. u ... years that the practice of very generally 

rowing i ngt o a eeuca. employing fhiropean Barristers and 

other eminent Counsel for the defendants in criminal cases has grown 
up. Now it is becoming extremely common—in the High Court 
almost universal—and very great injury results when the prosecution 
also is not properly looked after. In the Magistrate’s courts there is 
not much difficulty. Before the Sessions Judges there very often is. 
The Government Pleader is otfen unable to cope fairly with the Advocate 
imported from Calcutta, and he has probably no one to instruct and 
guide him who has a competent technical knowledge. But it is when 
the case comes to the High Court that the man who can employ strong 
Counsel has the greatest advantage, especially if he can also manoeuvre 
to get his case before a particular Bench, as it is said that he often can. 
He can not only come up in regular appeal, but there is the criminal 
special appeal already alluded to, of which rich men very much avail 
themselves. Moreover, a practice has of late years grown up before one 
or two Benches of allowing appeals from interlocutory orders in crimi¬ 
nal cases. The Lieutenant-Governor has lately known an instance in 
which, on a mere ear par/e application a,nd ex parte affidavits, without 
notice or production of the record, men under trial on very serious 
charges have been relqgsed on bail by telegraph. His Honor hopes it 
will not be supposed that he means to attack the conduct of the High 
Court generally. That is very far from His Honor’s intention. But 
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CrimiDil procedure of tlie preaidency 

town*. 


he does say that things may occasionally happen which ought not to 
happen when a strong Counsel is not adequately confronted by a 
strong public prosecutor. The Legal Remembrancer ordinarily has not 
gone, cannot go, and it is not his duty to go, into court in such cases. 
Native Pleaders of the High Court, however learned and scute, have 
never been accustomed to deal with evidence, cannot deal with it 
efficiently, and know very little of criminal law and practice. The 
Government Pleaders there get no fees for criminal cases. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has represented that for cases of every 
. /lu. I .j ■ description the Government of Bengal 

should have a Chief Legal Adviser, 
whose functions should not be restricted to Calcutta, but who should 
be the chief law officer of the Government of Bengal for all purposes. 
The Governments and Administrations of the interior—the Punjab, 
North-Western Provinces, even Oudh, His Honor believes,—have their 
law officers; this Government alone has none. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has recommended that the legal establishments should be 
wholly remodelled and strengthened; instead of the various and discord¬ 
ant offices now employed, wc should have a modernized establishment, 
including especially a public prosecutor. 

While the Criminal Procedure Code was under discussion, the 

Lieutenant-Governor urged upon the 
Government of India the desirability 
of assimilating the procedure in the 
presidency towns to that of the courts of the interior as far as their 
peculiar circumstances and history would permit. Everywhere else, 
and in the presidency towns themselves, on all other subjects, 
modern codes have been brought into force. The introduction of the 
Code of Civil Procedure seemed to be a much greater change 
than that proposed, but the thing was done, and there has not 
been the least difficulty or complaint. It has worked as smoothly as 
possible. In criminal matters the practical inconvenience of the 
present state of things is really great. There is no written law; the 
criminal procedure is still a mystery of the initiated,—that is to say, 
the lawyers; and, although in the superior courts that might be no great 
inconvenience, it is very embarrassing that the procedure under which 
inferior courts, such as those of the Police Magistrates, act, should be a 
sealed book to the administration, which can know nothing of it 
without consulting lawyers. Also there is at present a singular want 
of any machinery for supervising these inferior courts, which are in no 
way supervised by the High Court, or by any one else. The procedure 
itself is not only English, but it is an antiquated English procedure 
without modern improvements. 

The Committee of the Legislative Council, with the concurrence of 
_ ,, ., the High Court, accepted the general 

top egida ion. principle suggested by the Lieutenant- 

Governor as to the assimilation of procedure, but Mr. Fitzjames Stephen 
was unfortunately unable to prepare a Bill before his departure from 
India. A draft Bill has, however, been recently circulated for opinion, 
and the question is now again under consideration. The Lieutenant- 
Guveruor is convinced of the absolute necessity of making the new law 
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BO complete as to enable ns explicitly, and in bo many words, toexclnde 
the doctrines and practice of English law as in force in the presidency 
towns. It is above all things owing to the mass of indeterminate law 
and practice thus introduced that we are unable to form any clear idea 
of what the procedure iu Calcutta really is. Whatever the procedure 
may be, it should be set out in a complete shape in the Statute Book, 
and no reference to other laws should be necessary or allowable. 

The Coroner and the Coroner’s office, and the mode of inquiry 
into unnatural and sudden deaths, the procedure not only of Police 
Magistrates, but of Justices of the Peace, supervision of the Magistrates’ 
proceedings, and many other points not yet properly considered, will 
have to be dealt with in such a Bill as is proposed. 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


The returns of the past year have only still further confirmed 
the truth of what the Lieutenant-Governor stated at page 94 of last 
year’s report, as to the urgent need of a more active superintendence of 
the working of the subordinate courts. Prom the quarterly and annual 
statements submitted to Government, it appears clear that extreme differ¬ 
ences of practice prevail in different districts, not only as to the classifi¬ 
cation and treatment of cases, but in such matters as the keeping of 
registers of attendance of witnesses, reception of complaints, and so on. 
The returns of the Magistrates and those of the Police Department as 
submitted to Government have now been assimilated; but it is not 
always possible to reconcile these with those submitted by Sessions 
Judges to the High Court. It is not at present the province of Govern¬ 
ment to rectify anomalies in the judicial returns when they come to 
light, but as far as possible attention has been drawn to them. 

In the absence of the High Court report, we have only the criminal 

Tx t . r. • • , j statements drawn up by the Court to 

H.eh Court-Ongmal ..de. Comment. 

At the Sessions on the original side of the High Court 204 persons 
were dealt with, 8 were discharged without trial, 58 acquitted, and 138 
convicted. Other details will be found in the Appendix. 

In the Sessions Courts of the interior 4,569 persons were dealt 

with, of whom 81 were discharged, 
1,455 acquitted, and 2,535 oonvioted. 
The Magistrates of all grades had 
before them 166,972 persons, as against 155,504 in 1871. Of these 
87,397 were discharged without formal trial, 34,062 were finally acquit¬ 
ted, 86,802 were convicted, and 4,084 were committed; 533 died, escaped, 
or were transferred. 

Seventy-eight persons were executed, 275 transported for life, 49 
_ .. , transported for a term of years, 26,871 

were sentenced to penal servitude or 
rigorous imprisonment, 3,342 were whipped, 57,163 fined. 

In 447 cases tried by jury in the interior, the Judge expressed 
Jnrv trial. disseut from the finding of the 

^ jury iu 48. In 1,289 cases tried with 

assessors, the Judge dissented in 163. 


Courts of tbe interior. 
Convictione and acquittals. 
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District Magistrates lieard 3,727 appeals from their subordinates. 

. . Of these they rejected 6C8, confirmed 

■ the sentence ill* 1,996, modified it in 

343, and reversed it in 612. The Sessions Courts hod 9,901 appeals, 
of which they rejected 1,406, confirmed sentence in 5,544, modified it 
in 766, reversed it in 1,498. The High Court had 1,891 appeals, 
upheld the sentences in 1,423, modified them in 97, and reversed 
them in 187. There were 469 applications for revision, in 247 of 
which the lower courts’ judgment was upheld, in 26 modified, and in 
190 reversed. 


On the whole it may be f 

BMulta under principal hendinga of 

crime in High Court Statements. . . . , . , 

for as it IS cognizable by the Police 
is more conveniently reviewed under the head of Police. But the 
following salient points in the judicial statements may be briefly 
touched on here. Rioting and unlawful assenibly and affrays contri¬ 
buted 3,618 out of the total number of cases reported; 10,934 persons 
were tried for this offence, of whom 7,003 were convicted. False 
evidence, though common enough in the courts, is seldom prosecuted, 
and is difificult to bring homo. In 650 cases 904 persons were tried 
and 279 were convicted. There wore 830 murders and culpable homi¬ 
cides, and attempts at those crimos, for which 1,715 persons were 
apprehended; of these 552 were convicted. Thuggee is absent. Petty 
assaults swell up to 44,174 cases, acquittals being far ahead of 
convictions (18,761 to 12,949). In some districts, especially in East¬ 
ern Bengal, assault is by far the most common form of charge. The 
cases are said to be often false, and brought into court only as a means of 
harassing a neighbour; many such cases after being brought are com¬ 
promised or withdrawn. Under kidnapping 343 cases are shown, but 
of 471 persons tried, only 110 wore convicted. Thefts gave a total 
of 27,875 cases, but only 21,720 persons wore put on trial, and 10,307 
convicted for this offence ; very many cases are undetected. Dacoity shows 
426 cases, in which 1,885 porsons were tried and 509 convicted; but 
many of these are only technically called dacoity. Daooities of the old 
style comparatively seldom occur. Criminal trespass in the form of 
house-breaking gives 11,293 cases, in which only 2,015 persons were 
convicted out of 3,695 put on trial. This offence is always ineffectu¬ 
ally dealt with, and is peculiar to Behar as assault to Eastern Bengal. 
Offbnees against marriage were 8,613;—2,025 persons were put on 
trial, but only 283 convicted. These cases chiefly occur in the Eastern 
and Mahomedan districts, where the nika system of marriage tends to 
multiply offences of the class, while the absence of any general 
registry of marriages and divorces prevents proof being got of the facts 
necessary to support cases in court. A now law for regulating 
Mohommedan marriages is under consideration. For defamation 570 
persons were put on trial, and of these only 132 wore convicted. 
28,798 of the offences of this year were under local and special Acts. 
Talking Penal Code cases only there were 148,904 cases in all, in 
which 131,565 persons were put on trial, of whom 64,506 were 
acquitted or discharged, and 62,406 convicted. 


id that, looking to the population of 
Bengal, there is not a large proportion 
of violent or heinous crime. Crimo so 
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The statement below gives the misdemeanours not oo|p)izable by the 
„ . M . Polioe instituted in the Magistrates’ Courts 

on-cogniM e crime. district, the oases of a similar oharao- 

ter taken up by Magistrates of their own motion, &o., with the peroentage 
of oouTiotions to persons against whom process issued and number of persons 
ooUvioted to population:— 
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There hoe been some increase in petty oases in the year under 

report, and the reasons given for the 
.We b,X PoTta!!’’“ “ increase in the institution of such cases 

are that many now oome before the 
courts which were formerly settled in the villages or by landholders 
and others. It is further attributed partly to reduction of charges 
under the Stamp Act, and partly to the action of the lower classes of 
native attorneys, who. having lost a great portion of their practice 
since the transfer of rent-suits to the civil courts, devote their energies 
to the getting up of quarrels. Exceptional general prosperity and 
growing independence of the lower classes is assigned in some districts 
as a cause of increase. Injuries, especially attempts at extortion or 
illegal restraint, are resented and brought into court more readily than 
heretofore. No doubt also many really civil injuries are brought into 
the criminal court in an exaggerated shape, and tend to swell the 
list and disturb also the proportion of convictions to acquittals. 

The following statement shows how the criminal work is distri- 
, . buted among the different districts, and 

Dutnbution of criminal work. , .r | •> a. n » 

roproseuts the whole amount of onme 
in Bengal that actually came before the courts, including municipal 
and all other cases:— 



Number of 
cases decidcMi 
ou trial. 

Acquitted 

and 

discharged. 

19,040 

4,936 

4,102 

2,973 

481 

310 

1,404 

1,066 

4,808 

3,184 

.1,363 

2,218 

6,173 

1.817 

9,117 

4,403 

3,663 

2,410 

.1,894 

2,878 

2,sll 

2,727 

2,606 

917 

786 

610 

2.046 

1,327 


1,043 

1.347 

1 089 

1,721 

1,203 

432 

346 

660 

4.14 

860 

620 

6,291 

3,089 

2,710 

1,741 

3,628 

2,726 

2,634 

1,916 

8.0:4 

3,041 

1,226 

718 

1,302 

977 

1,606 

1,007 

2,185 

1,449 

117 

348 

2,879 

1,646 

1,702 

1,232 

2,922 

2,442 

2,787 

2,900 


Convicted 

and 

committed. 
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Diitriot. 

Population. 

Bumber of 
oases decided 
on trial. 

Acquitted 

and 

disohorgad. 

ConTioted 

and 

committed. 


Brousht forward 






Bhrun 

•rt 

aaa 


2.063,860 

2,461 

1,688 

2,364 

Ohampatun 

a.a 



1,410,816 

1,012 

701 

1,001 

Bhaueulpora 




1,826,200 

1,198 

786 

1,180 


.a. 

aaa 


1,812,986 

1.872 

1,772 

2,061 

Puma ah 



au 

1,714.706 

2,292 

2,067 

1,492 

Dozitbal Perffttimatu 

... 


1,260,287 

8,600 

3,847 

8,086 

Cattftok 


aaa 


1,404,784 

1,492 

1.606 

1,287 

Poorao 




760,674 

1,148 


1,090 

Balaaora 




770,232 

1,112 

1,091 

Oil 

Haiarsebaugh 



aaa 

771,876 

1,866 

046 

1,221 

LoharduBira 


aaa 


1,237,123 

1,861 

1,832 

1,206 

BinBbhoom 


•a* 


416,023 

462 

486 

490 

Maunbboom 



... 

006,670 

1,664 

1,311 

1,680 

Kamroop 


aaa 


661,681 

1,336 

887 

1,088 

Durruns 




236,000 

631 

266 

697 

KoWgODR 


... 


. 266,300 


389 

602 

BeabtauRor 



aaa 

206,689 

060 

621 

841 

liuchiinpora 


r-l 

au 

121,267 

670 

708 

871 

BaRa Hilla 




68,918 

20 

12 

80 

Xbaii and Jynteab Hills 

... 


141,838 

104 

41 

187 



Total 


64.610,743 

128,336 

83,210 

121,130 


From the Jail Report the following judicial statistics have been 
for the most part extracted :— 

The number of convictions 

IXamlwr of eonvicUons. 

the district as given in the late 


involving imprisonment in each district 
in 1872, and the proportion of convic¬ 
tions of all sorts to the population of 
jonsus return, are shown below:— 


Name of District. 


Bo. of sentences 
of imprison¬ 
ment. 

1872. 

Proportinn to 
population of 
ponotiB imprison¬ 
ed being 1 in— 

IVoportion 
of convictione 
of all kinds to 
population being 
lin— 

Calcutta. 


1,644 

2,606 

272 

20 

24-Fergunnahs ... 


848 

187 

Jessore . 


1,737 

1,194 

'611 

Patna . 


1,600 

974 

483 

Tirhoot. 


1,634 

2,858 

1,555 

Baokergunge 


1,447 

1,643 

732 

Sylhet . 


1,335 

1,281 

604 

Sonthal Fergunnahs 


1,301 

968 

408 

Midnapore 


1,120 

2,268 

699 

ghahabad 


1,108 

1,556 

776 

Hooghly with Howrah 


1,087 

1,369 

147 

Burdwan 


1,018 

1,998 

542 

Nuddea. 


988 

1,833 

711 

Daooa . 


980 

1,890 

673 

Sarun . 


882 

2,339 

876 

Monghyr. 


876 

2,069 

879 

Gya ... ..• 

Moorshedabad ... 


794 

2,455 

1,272 


769 

1,760 

687 

Fuixeedpore 


769 

1,316 

474 
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Nsm* of Diitrict. 


Myrnensing 

llaj'shahje 

I’ipperah... 

Maunbhoom 

Bhaugulpore 

Oaohar ... 

Lobardugga 

Eungpore 

Ghumparun 

Outtaok ... 

Diuagepore 

Purnean ... 

Haisareebaugh 

Pooree 

Chittagong 

Pubna ... 

Balasore ... 

Bancoorah 

Noaoolly ... 

Maldah ... 

Seebsaugor 

Becrbhoom 

Eamroop... 

Durrong... 

Bogra 

Nowgong 

Julpigoree 

Debrogurh 

Siugbiioom 

Goalpara 

Darjeeling 

Ehasi Hills 


No.(dMntenoM 
of impriaon- 
moat. 

Fniportbn to 
popubaioii of 
penona imprlnn- 
ed boiiic i la— 

Proportion 
of conviotiuia 
ol all kind* to 
popnlation beinp 
I in- 

ISW. 



739 

3,180 

125 

726 

1,805 

748 

716 

2,142 

681 

708 

1,406 

586 

672 

2,717 

1,547 

617 

332 

208 

546 

2,265 

955 

541 

3,974 

1,481 

524 

2,749 

1,439 

504 

2,966 

1,208 

485 

3,096 

596 

476 

3,602 

1,149 

482 

1,786 

682 

400 

1,924 

706 

383 

2,943 

747 

377 

3,213 

793 

366 

2,104 

845 

361 

1,459 

794 

355 

2,011 

507 

340 

1,989 

726 

325 

912 

352 

313 

2,223 

604 

304 

1,847 

516 

274 

861 

338 

265 

2,601 

1,112 

255 

1,005 

370 

218 

1,920 

814 

179 

677 

326 

174 

2,385 

831 

169 

2,631 

773 

151 

627 

288 

62 

2,288 

1,036 


The columns of the above statement afford some curious and 

novel matter, as it is the first time that 
disteiSS*""" of an opportunity has oooOTed of com¬ 

paring criminal statistics in Bengal with 
a correct census. The numbers attached to each district in the following 
statement represent the number of inhabitants to each individual 
who committed a crime punished with imprisonment or whipping 
during 1872 ranged in order of criminality :— 

Calcutta . 272 | Seebsaugor. 912 

Caohar.'832 Bonthal Pergunnahs ... 968 

Daijeeling. 627 Patna ... . 974 

Debrogurh .. 677 Nowgong .. ... 1,005 

24-Pergunnahs ... ..1 848 Jessore .1,194 

Durrung . 861 Sylhet.1,281 
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2,223 

2,266 

2,268 

2,288 

2,339 

2,385 

2,455 

2,601 

2,631 

2,717 

2,749 

2,858 

2,943 

2,966 

3,096 

3,180 

3,213 

3,602 

3,974 


Two things are conspicuous in this statement, namely, the marked 
■way in which the Labor Acts add to the nominal crime of the 
country, or the connection of criminality -with tea (Daijeeling has six 
criminals and Caohar twelve to every one in Purneah or Kungpore), and 
the comparative freedom from criminality of a heinous type of tho north¬ 
eastern plains—liungporo, Dinagepore, and Mymensing. In connection 
■with the effect of the labor laws on crime may be noted the large number 
of convictions (359) of Europeans in Calcutta, chiefly sailors, for breach 
of contract and shipping laws. Whether penal laws for breach of 
contract be right or wrong, nothing so much fills the jails whore they 
do exist. Some attempt has been made to explain the comparative 
freedom from crime of llungpore, &o., by a theory that the people 
have not energy enough for it, their standard of health being low. The 
Lieutenant-Governor does not attach any weight to this idea. The 
contrast between the north and south of tho Ganges in Behar is curious:— 


Forreedpore ..J 


1,316 

Beerhhoom 

Hooghly with Howrah 


1,369 

Lohardugga ... 

Maunbhoom 


1,406 

Midnapore... 
KhasiiliUs 

Bancoorah ... 


1,469 

Shahahad . 


1,556 

Sarun ... 

Backergunge ... 


1,643 

Singbhoom 

Moorshedahad 


1,760 

Gya 

Hazareobaugh... 


1,786 

Bogra.. 

Ilajshahye. 


1,805 

Goalpara ... 

Nuddea 


1,835 

Bhaugulpore ... 

Kamroop. 


1,847 

Ohumparun 

Dacca. 


1,890 

Tirhoot. 

Julpigoroe. 


1,920 

Chittagong... 

Pooree. 


1,924 

Cuttack... ... 

Maldah 


1,989 

Dinagepore 

Burdwan . 


1,998 

Mymensing 

Noaoolly . 


2,011 

Puhna 

Monghyr . 


2,069 

Purneah 

Balasore . 

Tipperah . 


2,104 

2,142 

llungpore ... 


Patna, Gya, Shnlialmd, 
Tirhoot, Saruii, Cbainpama,, 


S,502 criminals in 5,383,862 nf popniation : or 1 to 1,494. 
2,940 criminals in 7,889,381 of population ; or 1 to 2,983. 


The divisions in order of criminality, if we look only to sentences 
of imprisonment, arc as follow:— 

Presidency ... ... ... 1 in 938 


Presidency 
Assam 
Gooch Behar 
Dacca 
Orissa 

Chota Nagpore 

Burdwan ... 

Bhaugulpore 

Patna 

Chittagong 

Eiyshdiye 


938 

1,288 

1,423 

1,619 

1,681 

1,838 

1,868 

1,989 

2,029 

2,321 

2,538 
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If we examine the position of the various divisions with reference 
to oonviotions and puuisnments of all kinds, the order of oriminality is 
as follows;— 


Calcutta^ 

Presidency Division 

Assam 

Burdwan 

Chittagong 

Dacca 

Coooh Behar .. 
Chota Nagporo 
Kajuihaliye 
Hhaugulpore .. 
Orissa 
Patna 


1 in 

20 


S44 

>9 

4.36 

99 

448 

>9 

646 

99 

665 

99 

676 

99 

728 

99 

800 

99 

845 

99 

937 


997 


of the population. 


The apparently extraordinary fact that in Calcutta 1 in 20 of 
the population is annually convicted, is accounted for by the prosecutions 
under Conservancy and Hackney Carriage and Police Acts, in which 
numerous re-convictions and inflictions of petty fines take place. More¬ 
over •the actual daily population of Calcutta is much greater than its 
census population. 

The average length of detention of under-trial prisioners in all 
„ , iails was 17'2 days. In some districts, 

^ however, espocially m those having 

only occasional sessions, the detention amounted to nearly double this. 

There'is very little juvenile crime in Bengal; the total number of 
» . convicts admitted to iail below the 

cr.me. 

the ages of 12 and 16, 29,5. 

Of 47,177 prisoners who were in jail during 1872, the following 
„ , are tho numbers under each religious 

Eeliirioiis of convicts. i. j j ai. • a* a at a a i 

head, and their proportion to tho total 
population as shown in the census:— 



No. of Rriminalik No. of population. 

No. of criminAla in 
loo^oooof popuiation. 

Europeans 

494 

22,608 

2,186 

Eurasians 

136 

20,279 

670 

Native Christians 

74 

49,423 

149 

Total Christians. 

704 

92,310 

763 

Mussulmans 

. 16,695 

20,064,775 

81 

Hindus 

. 27,949 

42,674,361 

65 

All others 

. 1,829 

2,438,400 

75 


These figures are at first sight rather startling, as they might appear 
to show that criminality is much more prevalent among Europeans 
than any other class, and that in proportion as a class partakes of the 
European nature it also partakes of criminality, Eurasians being about 
ten tunes as criminal, and Native Christians about twice os criminal, 
as non-Chi'istian natives. There ore several circumstances, however. 
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which should make us cautious in ad^ting such oonolusions. In the 
first place, between 40 and 50 of the Europeans on the list are criminals 
of other Presidencies, now confined at Hazareebaugh Penitentiary; in 
the next place a large proportion out of the 359 criminals at the Presi¬ 
dency, and perhaps all the >39 at Chittagong, have been convicted in 
cases connected with shipping, in which a short imprisonment is 
ordered by law for ofienoes wliioh can hardly be called crimes, and 
sometimes, as may bo seen from instances in Mr. Plimsoll’s book, do 
not even amount to moral wrong-doing. Both soldiers and sailors 
indeed are liable to be punished for what may be called technical 
oifences, to the commission of which the rest of the community is not 
exposed. Then again—and this perhaps is even more to the point— 
both Europeans and Eurasians in this country are marked men; they 
live in public. A crime committed b^ one of them is pretty sure to 
be known, and the criminal can with difficulty evade justice! whereas 
among the millions of natives many unrecorded crimes occur, and even 
when the crime is known it is frequently not followed by a conviction. 

In Lohardugga, where there are 12,687 Native Christians, 23 
passed thiough the jail, or at the rate of 181 per hundred thousand; 
the rate on the rest of the inhabitants was 53 per hundred thousand, 
or less than one-third. But the foot that the largest community of 
Native Christians is near the sudder station affected this result, and 
there is no reason to believe them more criminal than other people. 

Looking at crime as affecting the two great divisions of the 
population, it may be said that Hindoos and Mahomedans contributed 
on tlie whole in pretty equal ratios. So far as any differences exist, it 
appears that Mussulman orimo exceeds its due proportion in the Bur- 
dwon division; in the Moorshedabad, Dinagepore, EimOTore, Pubna, and 
Darjeeling districts; in the Dacca division, in Noakhaliy and Tipperah; 
in Monghyr and Bhaugulpore; and largely in the Sonthal rergun- 
nahs, Orissa, throe out of the four Chota Nagpore districts, and the 
Assam districts except Gowalpara. The Mussulmans of Orissa are a 
turbulent race, mostly of Pathan origin. 

Mussulman crime is below its duo proportion in Calcutta, 
Jessore, and Chittagong districts, and about par in the districts of the 
Patna divison. 

Hindu crime largely exceeds the proportion of the population 
only in Nuddea, a district noted for the strength and turbulence of its 
gowalas, who formerly supplied the zemindars with laUials, and are 
still the principal class employed in dacoities. 

The following table shows the proportion of the principal castes 
in jail to the free population of those castes according to the census. 


Of the Kaora 1 in 463 was in jail during 1872. 

„ „ Dom one in ... 493 Of the Band .1,296 

„ „ Mether. 680 „ „ Bagdi .1,364 

„ „ Bajwar. 774 „ „ Kondra .1,397 

„ „ Bhar . 808 „ „ Kaj^asth .1,404 

„ „ Dosadh.1,037 „ „ Rajput and Chhettri 1,425 

„ „ Maujhi.1,194 „ „ Hari .1,465 

„ „ Ahom ... •.1,277 „ „ Kahar .1,604 
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Of the 

Agnri . 

1,586 

OftheTeli ... 



2,814 


Brahman . 

1,808 

99 

99 

Paliya 



2,877 

>9 

Gond . 

1,883 

99 

99 

Eurmi 



2,884 

99 99 

Bhumij .. 

1,869 

99 

99 

Baishnub 



2,945 

99 99 

Banian. 

2,073 

99 

99 

Chandal 



3,007 

99 9f 

Gwala. 

2,085 

99 

99 

Kolita 



3,254 

99 99 

Gandhabanick 

2,301 

99 

99 

Dhanuk 



3,302 

99 99 

Sadgop . 

2,301 

99 

99 

Chasa and Kaiburta 

3,310 

99 99 

Santhal 

2,302 

99 

99 

Mali ... 



3,692 

99 99 

Pasi . 

2,351 

99 

99 

Babhan 


• • • 

3,761 

99 99 

Pan . 

2,406 

99 

99 

Jogi ... 


• • • 

3,773 

99 99 

Kamar and Lohar... 

2,406 

99 

99 

Bajbungsi 



4,056 

99 99 

Sonar one in 

2,.’'.92 

99 

99 

Pod ... 



4,246 

99 99 

Tanti. 

2,662 

99 

99 

Dhobi 


• t • 

4,312 

99 99 

Xhandait and Ghat- 


99 

99 

Sunri ... 


» • • 

6,080 


wal. 

2,681 

99 

99 

Napit 


• • • 

5,428 

99 99 

Bauri. 

2,695 

99 

99 

Mallah 



6,594 

99 99 

Cole . 

2,724 

99 

99 

Sutradhar 


• •• 

6,984 

99 99 

Chamar and Muchi 

2,738 

99 

99 

Eumhor 

• • » 

... 

8,296 


As might he exjjeoted, the artisan classes are, as a rale, very low 
in the scale. The small amount of crime among the fisher classes is 
curious, os is also the fact that the Kaora, a swine-keeping race, akin to 
the Haris, takes so high a place. The Dams are not in Bengal a 
specially criminal race, but the Magheya Doms of Behar, especially 
Chumparun, are almost universally thieves. The Rajwars work as 
coolies for the ryots and turn out dacoits and robbers when agricultural 
pursuits are not being carried on. Tho Itajwors possess a caste 
peculiarity; although they will do all in their power to escape appre¬ 
hension by tho police, yet when once ca^ht they will not try to escape, 
but cheerfully undergo their sentence. If they escape they are out- 
oasted, which is not the ease if they undergo their sentence. The Bhars, 
once a ruling race over so much of Gangetio India, are now known 
principally as robbers; and of tho Dosadhs, who stand next on the list, 
" the bulk are cither thieves or connive at thieving. Cattle stealing, 
burglary, and daooity, are their peculiar weaknesses.” It is strange to 
find so much criminality among the Ahoms, as most of the Assam offi¬ 
cers state that serious crime in Assam is generally the work of foreigners. 

Of those admitted into jail in 1872, 14,690 were convicted of 

offences against property: 6,501 of 
imSmlt!' Offences against the person; 2,947 of 

offences against public tranquillity; 
208 of offences against marriage; 3,444 of other offences under the 
Penal Code; and 2,230 of offences under other laws. 

As regards the locality of crimes for which imprisonment is awarded. 

Sylhet has twice as many cases of 
offences against the public tranquiUity 
as any other jail; Jessore, Dacca, 
Furreedpore, Baokergungo, Tipperah, Tirhoot, and Baraset, come next. 
This is specially a crime of the Eastern Districts, and of the Perazees. 
Offences relating to public servants are pretty equally distributed, the 
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highest number being in Shahabad; coining oases were most numerous 
in Calcutta; and offences against the public health, &o., in Jessore. 
largest number of murderers were imprisoned in Alipore, and the next 
largest in Backergunge; other offences against the person are by far the 
most frequent in the districts of the Dacca division. Theft oases are gene-, 
rally proportional to the population, but most frequent in Calcutta and 
the suburbs; in robbery and dacoity Midnapore has 238, Calcutta 197, 
and the next highest is Dinagepore 64; llungpore has not a single 
case, Itaishahye only one, and in the whole of Assam there is but one. 
House-breaking is common throughout Behar. Criminal misappropri¬ 
ation is pretty general; mischief prevails in Calcutta,Patna, Alipore, Man- 
bhum, Tirhoot, Shahabad, Jessore, Sarun, Bhuagulpore, and Dacca; 
forgery in Calcutta, Maunbhoom (by far the most criminal of the non- 
regulation districts), and Jessore; and defamation, &o., in Maunbhoom, 
Cachar, and Uajmehal. 

With regard to sentences of imprisonment, the following table oom- 
Senteuces paMcd daring 1872. pares the Sentences of 1871 and 1872:— 


Sentences of Prisoners in JaUs. 

In 1872. 

In 1871. 

Increase 

or 

Doorcase. 

Smteneed to rigorout imprisonment. 

Not exceeding 1 month . 

Above 1 month and not exceeding 3 months . 

„ 3 mouths „ „ t) „ . 

,, 6 ,, „ ,, 1 year ... ... ... 

„ 1 year „ „ 2 years . 

„ 2 years. „ „ 8 . 

,, 8 „ ,, „ 6 *. 

„ 6 ,, ,, „ 7 „ 

., 7 „ ,, ,, 10 „ ... 

Above 10 years . 

Until seciirity is furnished ... . 

Term tiansportatiun prisoners . 

Life transportation prisonora.—Prisoners from up-country ... 

Priscinors of Bengal . 

6,280 
6,031 7 
6,087 5 
3,970 7 
2,800 J 
1.071 7 
7685 
40(1 { 
376 5 
61 

40 

383 

201 

3,403 

0,247 

7,427 

2,110 

602 

209 

03 

69 

166 

238 

1,790 1 
1,871 I 

602 17 

319 I 

179 I 

168 D 
OS 17 
13 1) 
233 1 
23 I 

Total . 

27.289 

23.66.’{ 

8.626 1 

Sentenord to simple imprisonment. 

Not exceeding 1 inunih . 

Above 1 month and nut exceeding 3 months . 

„ S moniha „ „ 6 . 

„ 6 „ „ „ 1 year . 

„ 1 year „ „ .H years . 

8 year# „ „ 7 „ . 

947 
600 7 

000 5 

1,286 7 
187 7 

ej 

436 

636 

666 

404 I 

710 I 

832 I 

,, 7 „ ••• ••• see 

Until security is furnished . 

. 

ii2 

liS D 

Total . 

3,690 

1,766 

1,834 1 

Sentenced to be executed . 

61 

72 

11 D 

Total convicted during the 3’ear . 

80,84i0* 

25,401 

6,449 I 


* Actual admiMions from Lower Bengal, including prieonon tranitfcrred from Lock¬ 
up* to jail*, less 66 prisoners escaped and recaptured during 1873 ^. 30,663 

Admissions bj transfer from other a^inistrations, prisoners transportation to the 
Andamans ... .. 888 


Total o. 80,940 
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The number of petty punishments is, it will be observed, consider* 
ably greater than in the previous year; the heavier imprisonments, 
above ten years, fewer in number, though more of them are for life; 
and the executions are also fewer, not averaging much more than one 
for each district. 

The most remarkable feature in the Table is the increase in 

sentences of simple imprisonment, (*. e., 
without labour,) which have more than 
doubled. As the bulk of these sen¬ 
tences are those in which men are sent to prison in default of 
security on proof of what is called “ bad livelihood,” they will diminish 
very considerably in future years, for the Legislature has now allowed 
the exaction of labour from this class of offenders. We can only 
ascribe the increase in sentences of this kind to increased energy on 
the part of Magistrates ; and although it has added considerably to the 
difficulty of managing the jails, it has no doubt contributed largely 
to the security of the public. The system is, however, liable to abuse 
if used without great discrimination, and must be carefully watched. 

In Calcutta 771 prisoners, 230 of whom were Europeans, 

received sentences of one month and 


Distrirta in wiiicii short and long son- uudor; in Alipore, 522; in Moorshed- 
to^ces were respect.vely most predom.- jjaraset, 224; and iu 

Tipperah, 210. Tt is probable that 
many of the Calcutta and suburban coses fell under the conservancy 
and other Acts especially affecting largo towns; but many are due to 
the leniency of Magistrates or their ignorance of the facts of former 
convictions. Cases of habitual thieves being sentenced for fifteen days 
or a month are by no means uncommon. 

This leniency of sentence in the case of habituals is a great evil. 
Much of the difficulty arises from tho want of any efficient means of 
bringing up and proving previous convictions. This can only be 
overcome by insisting on the police keeping themselves informed of 
the bad characters of their circles, and orders for the careful main¬ 


tenance at each station of the register of such characters have been 
recently given. 

Three thousand five hundred and fifty persons were flogged, 3,103 

for a first offence, and 387 on re-oon- 
viction ; 292 persons were sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment in addition to corporal punishment. There 
was, it may be said, one person flogged for every eight persons 
imprisoned. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
PRISONS. 


Last year’s report contained nn exhaustive account of the reforms 
introduced by the Lieutenant-Governor in the jail system of Bengal, 
and a full statement of the principles upon which it was now to be 
worked. The period that has elapsed since has been devoted to carry¬ 
ing this out in practice and giving effect as far as poasible to the views 
there enunciated. The Depi^ment has been, in fact, in a transition 
state. Mr. Heeley, as Inspector-General of Jails, has continued to do full 
justice to the expectations formed of him. He has gone thoroughly to 
the core of all matters connected with jail discipline and management, 
and the lieutenant-Govemor has bad to thank him for much valuable 
work and a lucid report. He is engaged at present in compiling a 
revised J ail. Code, and has givep much time and attention during the 
year to the examination of the state of individual jails. In truth, as in 
the entire absence of good jails in Bengal, wo cannot with our limited 
means make new and perfect jails all over the country at once, 
the Lieutenant-Govemor has always assiimed that our main core must 
be to make the most of the jails we have by improving each as its 
individual oircumstanoos and peculiarities will best admit. This is the 
more necessary, as the greatest difficulties in respect of mortality, and 
in some other respects, that we have to contend with, are not so much 
general to Bengal as confined to some particular jails, to which most 
special attention is given. 

The reforms mtroduced in the last two years in the Bengal 
. , ,. „ jail system have been much criticised 

refom.?""" in several quarters, but no one main- 

tains, or oan maintain, that, except in 
BO far as (in common with most provinces in India) a great improve¬ 
ment had been wrought in the sanitary condition of the jails 
taken as a whole, they were otherwise in a satisfactory state. It 
cannot be alleged that the buildings were decently fitted for the 
ptirpose; that the discipline was good; that there was any tolerable 
classification and separation of the prisoners. We do not allege that 
we have even yet made them satisfactory, or that we soon eh^. It 
is a great and very difficult work. But the Lieutenant-Govemor 
believes that we hav^made a good beginning, and that Mr. Heeley is 
efficiently carrying out verjr ^at and beneficial improvements in the 
boildings, and in me discipline and the methods of our jails. 
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1857 . 

2,120 

Batio per cent of 
deatha to mean 
papulation 
luJail. 

ISCO 

1868 . 

2,80C 

1361 

1859 . 

3,116 

10'82 

18B0 . 

2,440 

13-29 

18SI . 

1,456 

8-88 

1862 . 

1,306 

7-60 

180» . 

1,711 

9-52 

1861 . 

1,122 

6-17 

1H85 . 

1,123 

... 6 95 

1866 . 

2,347 

10-69 

1867 . 

1,187 

6-88 

1888 . 

983 

6-06 

1869 . 

1,029 

624 

1870 . 

864 

... 4-61 

1871 . 

769 

4-01 

1872 . 

1,068 

6-19 


Mean 

8-16 


As regards sanitation, it is not to be supposed that the great im> 
a. •» .• 4 « I. ' provements effected in past years have 

8««tat.on difficulty. ^tisfaotorjr 

state of health. The statement in the margin shows the mortality in each 

year from 1867 
to 1872. Bough* 
ly speaking, it 
may be said 
that whereas the 
mortality used 
to amount to 1(1 
or 12 per ceni, it 
had come down, 
in the latter years 
of Dr. Mount’s 
incumbency end¬ 
ing in 1870, to 
about 5 per cent. 
This is still a 
very heavy rate 
for an adult and 

able-bodied population, among whom are comparatively few old men. 
But it may be feared that nowhere in India have we learned to reduce 
the jail mortality to that of the ordinary population. The Lieutenant- 
Governor fears it is not possible to bring the death-rate below that of 
the free population. The excessive mortality of former years we have 
overcome in most jails, but farther reduction is very difficult, and it is 
because we have not discovered any means by wluoh, while maintain¬ 
ing the semblance of a prison,, wo can reduce the death-rate to a really 
low point, that wo cannot absolutely sacrifice everything to a doubtful 
attempt to make a small alteration in the health of the prisoners. 
In foot the evidence on the point goes to prove that reasonable disoi- 
pline and hard work, as oompared with laxness of system, do not 
increase the death-rate, but rather have the opposite effect. 

The daily average number of prisoners under confinement during 
,.... the year was 20,48!), or 1,570 more 

(II popuaionin than in 1871. The increase is common 

to all classes—under-trial, convicted, and civil prisoners. The increase 
in the total aggregate number of prisoners passing through the jails 
during the year is remarkable, the number convicted during 1872 
having been 6,342 more than in 1871. The Lieutenant-Governor 
has, however, dealt with the judicial statistics in Mr. Heeley’s report 
under the heading of Criminal Justice. 

A table of the ages of convicts on admission shows that there 
. were only 327 who may be called 

juvenile, as being under sixteen years 
of age when convicted. There were only 32 under 12 j^eara There 
is in fact very little juvenile crime in Bengal; and it is this which 
makes it difficult to attempt to apply any regular reformatory system 
to the cases wliioh do occur. The juvenile ward in the Presidency Jail 
is the only place in which this class of criminals can at present be 
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oonyenientlj brought together, and the Lieutenant>GoTemor has called 
for a scheme declaring this ward a reformatory. 

The percentage of mortality for 1872 snows an increase, being 

519 against i Ol in 1871; but 1871 
' was an exceptionally healthy year, not 

onl^ in jails, but in the country at large; while 1872 was marked by a 
senous outbreak of cholera, and by considerable unhealthiuess of ouer 
kinds in the country generally. 

Mr. Hoeley discusses very fully and ably the question whether 

any of the increased mortality is duo 
o eo y pen laoip me. ^ change in the jail system and 

the stricter discipline now enforced. The opinions of the medical 
Superintendents on this point are sufficient on the whole to prove that 
this was not the case. Careful analysis of the death-rate m most of 
the principal jails has convinced the medical officers that there is no 
direct connection between the mortality and the improved discipline. 
Dr. Lynch shows that in Russa and Baraset, where no change of 
system was introduced, the death-rate rose, owing doubtless to the 
imhealthiness of the year; while in Alipore, where the new system was 

{ mt in force with the greatest rigor, the mortality was 210 per cent, 
ower than it ever was before; and even if Baraset, which serves as a 
sort of out-hospital to Alipore, be taken into account, it is shown at page 
110 that the combined death-rate of the two jails was lower bjr 1’02 
than in 1871. It is true that some officers have recorded opinions of 
the contrary kind; but in fact these opinions are found on examination 
to rest entirely upon theory, and it so happens that they are contradict¬ 
ed by the statistics of the very jails of which those officers have charge. 
Dr. French thinks that the short-term men suffer most, but he seems 
to attribute this to mental depression rather than to penal labor; and 
the mortality in the jail (Burdwan) was certainly not more than might 
have been looked for from the state of the district generally, but the 
contrary. In fact, however, the statistics of every jail show that it is 
long-term prisoners to whom the first six months of their imprison¬ 
ment axe most dangerous, and that the short-term men, in spite 
of their penal labour, fare better than the others. Dr. Bensley of 
Itajshahye again, while in one sentence attributing an injurious effect 
on the death-rate to harder work and striot discipline, adverts in the 
next to the foot that the death-rate of his jail has fallen from an 
average of 8*73 to 2’38. The same may be observed of other places— 
Bograh having fallen from 10 deaths to one; Bungpore, from IS'lO 
per cent, to 8'59—facts quite opposed to the theories of the Superin¬ 
tendents in charge; and the lieutenant-Govemor has no doubt that 
the Inspector-General has arrived at a correct conclusion when be 
states wat there is no evidence whatever that increased mortality is 
attributable to better discipline and harder work; and that while 
medical officers use judiciously the discretion which they have in respect 
of individual exemptions, there is no reason to fear the contrary. 
In truth, the mass (nine-tenths) of the jails were as healthy or 
. j j .V . healthier in the past year than they 

ever were, and the increased mortality 
is due to three or lour notoriously unhealthy jails, where, owing also to 
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epidemics, the deatli-rate has unhappily risen beyond that of any 
recent year—^very far beyond it indeed in one or two cases. These 
were the very jails in which we were forewarned and fore-armed, and 
in which we have attempted ameliorative measures instead of pressing 
the prisoners, though unhappily the taint in them has so far got the 
better of us. Extramural labour has also in some places proved un¬ 
favorable to health; but at Midnaporo, where this was most marhed, 
the work was stopped. The mortality had nothing to do with any 
change of system, the extramural system having been introduced 
under the former rigimi. 


Of the 1,063 deaths that took place during the year, 136 were 
due to cholera; 37 of these being in Tirhoot, 20 in Jmpigoree, 13 at 
Dehree, and 13 in the Presidency. There had been no cholera in 
these jaUs in 1871. Dysentery was worse than usual, causing 832 
deaths, owing, perhaps. Dr. Lynch suggests, to the excessive rainfall 
of 1871 and subsequent malaria having told upon the health of the 
population for 1872. Fever again appears to be less fatal than is 
popularly supposed, only 125 deaths being due to this, of which 22 
were at feackergunge. 

Dealing more particularly with the mortality in individual jails, 

it may be noticed that the worst of 
these—Julpigoree, IS a very petty place 
—^hardly a jail. The frightM percentage of mortality here (42'62) is 
due to an outbreak of cholera, which, as above noted, carried off 20 


out of an average daily population of 61 only. There is nothing 
therefore in this result on which to generalize. The lieutenant 
G-ovemor has since visited this jail and found it quite healthy, and 
apparently the present accommodation is excellent for the number of 
prisoners confined there. Tirhoot and Churaparun will be specially 
noticed below. The rate at Earaset, taken with Alipore Jail, is not 
unfavorable (4'7) ; on the contrary, it is better than it over was before ; 
but precautions have been taken to prevent any overcrowding of the 
aged prisoners and invalids, who form the chief part of the inmates at 
Baraset. The unhealthiness of Hooghly(9‘l(3) is still not accounted 
for. The Inspector-General has been told to pay rigorous attention to 
this jail, and endeavour to find out what is the matter with it. 

In Bockergunge (15 59) it is clooi' tliat something must be 
radically wrong. This jail has been a constant subject of anxiety; 
and we are now altering the entire structure of the jail, erecting 
double-storied barracks, and putting in arched floors, and must 
persevere till we have remedied its state most thoroughly. 

In Midnapore (8'7) the mortality was due to, we hope, temporary 
causes. It has been the subject of much discussion, and seems to have 


been more or less explained by the exposure at extramural labour in the 
quarries. The stone quarrying has been stopped, and it is hoped the 
evil has now been remedied. 


In liussa Female Jail (8‘33) further explanation has been asked for of 
the high mortality, which was, it seems, chiefly from dysentery. There is 
saidtobeanimprovementthis year, but the matter requires careful inquiry. 

At Dehree (7'76) cholera and the general imhealthiness of the 
year accounted for much, and the evil was, it is believed, only temporary 
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The rate of Bhaugolpore district Jail taken with the Central Jail 
at the same place was not bad (377); but the laeatenaut-CoTemor is 
sorry to hear of a serious outbreak of cholera in 1873. 

Oya (7*03) is clearly a bad jail, and under all the oiroumstanoes 
the Lieutenant-Oovemor has now determined to build a new one on a 
new site. Proposals for this are to be sent in at once. 

The rate at Burdwan (7*18) was not more than might have been 
expected from the feTer>strioken state of the district population. 

Pumeah, with a rate of 6*58, is also an unhemthy place, and we 
can only strive to improve the jail as much as possible. Of the 20 
prisoners who died, it is noticeable that 19 were engaged on light, 
not penal labour, 

Jessore (6*64) and Sylhet (5*61) show higher rates than usual 
this year. Here also improvement must be sought after. 

At Moorshedabad (5*10) the new jail will soon be ready, and 
things should be better. 

In the Presidency Jail Native (4*69) and European (8*99) we 
have to regret a falling back owing largely to cholera. Here no change 
was introduced by the hard labour system. The Lieutenant-Govemor 
trusts this jail will recover its position. The mortality among Euro* 
peans was quite abnormal, three deaths being from liver abscess, two 
from typhoid, apparently brought into jail, while two were cases of men 
admitted in a weakly state. 

In Patna (8*67) underground drainage experiments had been 

a osed to meet the cholera, which always haunted the jail, but 
sra left before the work began. If tins had happened after, it 
would have been considored proof of the advantage of underground 
drainage. As it is, we ore unable to account for the improvement. 
We may certainly congratulate ourselves on the comparative healthi¬ 
ness of Patna, Kimgpore, Dinagepore, Bajshahye, Dacca, and also of 
the Assam Jails as a whole. 

On the whole subject of jail healthiness, it might almost be said 
that the only rule seems to be a rule of contraries, the jails at the 
unhealthiest places being the healthiest; e.g., Chittagong and Noa- 
khally, notoriously bad places, yet having healthy jails; Dacca (perhaps 
falsely) reputed unhealthy, and certainly shunn^ by Europeans, yelf 
of late years having a very healthy jail; while oven llun^ore shows a 
mortality reduced below average. On the other hand, jails at healthy 
places are very deadly, as at B^ergungc, Hooghly, and Midnapore. 
The singular contrast between the jails of Eastern Bengal, a country 

generally considered so unhealthy, 
and those of Behar, generally con¬ 
sidered so healthy, is again most marked. Behar is undoubtedly 
very healthy both for Europeans and Natives, supports a great ^pula- 
tion, and sends out a surplus population such as no other port of India 
does. Why then, it may well be asked, are its jails so unhealthy ? 
There is not a jail in Behar where there has not been fnghtfol mortality 
within a few years, and where the average of 15 years is not very 
large. We have happily reduced the death-rate, formerly so frightful, 
in South Behar, ezqept at Gya, where a bad jail may perhaps in some 
degree account for it; but still in North Behar we nave a mortality 
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and a constant anxiety as to the jails far beyond that in most other 
parts of the country. AU the jaals there show a mortality above 
average; Tirhoot (20-89) and Chumparun (18*76) frightfiilly so. In 
1871 overcrowding was alleged in Tirhoot as the cause. In 1872, 
816 prisoners were transferred to other jails. The district is large and 
popmous, and the number of short-term and weakly prisoners unfit for 
trfmsfer coming into the jail is so great, that it is said to be impossible to 
deplete thb place thoroughly. The Lieutenaut-G-ovemor sanctioned 
extensive additions and alterations, but these have not yet been carried 
out in spite of the very urgent orders given to let no consideration stand 
in the way. Further discussion has, however, it is said, become necessary. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has insisted on having discussion brought to 
a conclusion, and building begun and pushed on as rapidly as possible. 
The present building itself is a very open jail, with high, healthy- 
looking wards. Overcrowding apart, there is certainly no apparent 
reason for unhealthiness. This year a severe cholera epidemic, added 
to the epidemic sickness, has made the rate frightful; but even cholera 
apart, dysentery and other diseases are terribly fatal. His Honor is 
glad to learn that this year up to the middle of July there had been 
only 14 deaths in Tirhoot. Chumparun also is to all appearance a 
good heathy jail. 

Looking to the persistent excessive unhealthiness of Behar jails 
as compared to those of Bengal on the one side, and to those of the 
similarly situated districts, with similar populations, in the North- 
Western Provinces on the other, the Lieutenant-Governor is haunted 
with the suspicion that the connection of Behar with Bengal, and the 
application of Bengal principles in regard to food, water-supply, beds, 
or we know not what, may have something to do with it. He thinks 
we should try to get a North-Western Province Jail officer and asso¬ 
ciate him with Dr. Ijethbridge, of Punjab experience, and some of the 
best of our local officers, to form a committee to inquire into and report 
on the history and system of Behar jails. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces is, with the sanction of the Government of 


India, to be asked if he could lend an officer temTOrarily for this inquiry. 
Meantime the radical improvements in the Tirhoot jail are to be 
Tushed on, and no time will be lost in starting the new jail at Gya. 

The general result of the Inspoctor-Gcnerars inquiries as to the 
e », ui, oftoct of transfers on health is to con- 

ymoe the ijieutenant-ijrovernor that 


we should not transfer Bengal men in large numbers to Behar, and that 
seeing how deficient Bengal is in central jails, we must supply more 
such jails there. The Lieutenant-Governor has settled that another 
new one must be built; and as Furreedpore is to bo kept up as a 
« „ .... district. His Honor will consider a 

proposition torbnilding there a central 

jail for East Bengal. 

Also the Lieutenant-Governor has decided that Bajshahye should 
be put on the footing of a central jail. 

Where, as in Furreedpore, and perhaps Bajshahye, there is only 
a small oivU station, if a medical man is Superintendent of the Jail 
he might also, His Honor thinks, if well qualified, have the general 
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Buperintendeaoe of the civil station, a good first-oloss Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon being put under him to assist in that duty. This would save 
an increase of expensive appointments. 

The improvement of the district jails and look-ups of Bengal, and 
- . .... the building of solitary and punish- 

ment cells, the completion of the 
central jails, and the provision of separate hajuts for under-trial 
prisoners, have been subjects to which constant attention has been given 
during the year. Not so much actual work has been done as had been 
hoped for, but a very great deal has been planned and put in train, and 
with a budget grant of Es. 6,87,000 for the year 1873-74 there ought 
to be considerable progress visible before long. 

The central jail works have been getting on. Alipore is 
now completely sub-divided, and is for the first time in its histoiy 
tolerably secure from the risk of combination and outbreak among 
the pnsoners ; while at Midnapore, Bhaugulpore, and Hazaree- 
baugh, vigorous efforts must be made to push on the buildings more 
rapidly than heretofore. 

New jails at Mymensing (on a new plan), at Nya Boomka, 
Lohardugga, and the Khasi Hills, have been sanctioned; much has 
been ordered and is doing to improve Dacca, Burrisal, Tirhoot, Jessore, 
and Dinagepore, and the soheme of separate hajuts is well advanced. 
The lieutenant-Govemor hopes the new model plan of a district jail, 
which is being tried at Mymensing, will answer expectations. There 
is a great need of providing small but decent European wards in 
districts where this class of prisoners may be looked for, and the 
Inspector-General has been told not to overlook this point. 

Much discussion has taken place on the subject of guarding. The 

Lieutonant-Govemor is quite satisfied 
of the necessity of increasing the staff 
of regular warders, while the police guard is correspondingly diminished. 
Also it is settled that in small look-ups and hajuts, warders may 
be altogether substituted for police for ordimrij purposes; and he hopes 
this will be carried out. At the same time tho police must supply a 
regular guard when there are \musually dangerous prisoners. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has directed that in all new sub-divisions and 
new buildings it should be arranged, if possible, that the look-up and 
thannah should be contiguous, so that with separate administrations ope 
may have the support of the other. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has accepted a scheme prepared by Mr. 
JuUo«’.al«rie.. Hecley placing jailors ou a paduated 

scale of salanes with regular mcre- 
ments. The commission system, carried to the extent it was, was 
pernicious in every way, and will shortly be done away with. Pro¬ 
posals for revising the whole establishment of under-jailorB and warders 
are also in course of preparation. 

There is a large increase in the return of jail offences and punish- 

DUcipliueand puniaWt.. 0^6 

of system m jail disciphne must of 

oomse mvolve some increase of puniAments at first, but it is hoped 
this will soon cease; the efficient Superintendent is he who succeeds 
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■without severe punishments. The Keutenant-Govemor has expressed 
strong disapproval of any excessive resort to flogging. 

A mark system has been introduced lately applicable to all convicts 
, of more than two years’ sentence. 

* *7* *“• Each man can earn by good behaviour 

and good work a certain limited number of marks, and may lose these 
by bad conduct. The prisoners again are divided into two classes, 
the habitual or dangerous, and those who are not. The former 
class earn by a certain number of good marks, not absolute, but 
modified, remissions of sentence. They will be aEowed to earn their 
living under surveillance till their term expires. The others can 
earn absolute remissions. This system will, it is hoped, place the 
whole system of remissions and rewards on a more satisfactory footing. 
There will now be a tolerable guarantee that these will go by merit 
and not by chance selection. The prisoners will have tangible induce¬ 
ments to steady good conduct; while there will be less executive 
interference with the effects of judicial sentences. 

_ , , . The returns of convict labour show 

mpoymonto pii«onerB. increased employment On manufactures, 

and d i m inution of useless jail servants. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has, however, again dwelt on the 
advantage of providing penal labour for short-term prisoners in every 
jail and look-up. Some improvement has taken place in this respect, 
but not so much as ought to be the case. Treadmills are being put 
up at several jails, and when the special inquiries now being made in 
England as to cranks and other mechanical appliances are complete, it 
is hoped that every place of confinement will in time have the means of 
exacting penal labour. 

Some practical difficulty has been found in providing penal labour 
for all short-term men, and the Lieutenant-Governor has said that he 
does not object to the Inspector-General’s exercising a discretion and 
looking to the nature of oflences. He does not wish all short-term 
prisoners to be equally punished, absolutely and literally. He only does 
not wish to make so sweeping a difierence as shall nullify altogether the 
work of judicial officers in apportioning sentences. At any rate, while 
means of hard labour are deficient, the Inspector-General may bo allowed 
to select the classes of criminals for whose benefit they are to be used. 

The great number of prisoners employed on miscellaneous duties is 
still unsatisfactory, though useless jail servants have been generally 
reduced; but it is reported that some jail officers seem very helpless about 
devising industrial employments. The central jails will, when completed, 
concenbrate labour and make the outturn more satisfactory. In look-ups 
the emplo 3 rment of a warder guard should lead to improvements, and 
secure some return for the labour which is now exacted in these places. 
The Lieutenant-Govemor has approved of the general stoppage of extra¬ 
mural work, except for purposes of health and upon jail buildings, in 
the garden, or the brick-field. 

The cost of supervision has risen from Rs. 34,548 to Rs. 41,897, 

A this was almost accounted for by 

the full salary of the Inspector-Gen¬ 
eral being drawn this year, while there were savings last, llie cost of 
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establishments had also risen fxAm Bs. 2,62,787 to 2,68,176, but 
the difference is fully explained, and was not at all in proportion to 
the increase in the jail population. There was also an increase in the 
cost of Police guGuds from Bs. 1,96,620 to Bs. 2,09,311. Rations had 
Qf course cost more owing to the larger number of mouths to feed, 
and stood at Bs. 5,41,198, against 4,91,205; the rate ^r man was 
7 annas 2 pies more than in 1371. Hospital charges were 
Bs. 27,769, and clothing cost Bs. 78,969, or 14,476 over last year. 
This last increase is not altogether explained. Contingencies also rose 
slightly to Bs. 63,378. Excluding the manufacture department, but 
induding Jail buildings, the total expenditure was Bs. 14,98,668, 
against Bs. 18,20,606 in 1871. The increase is mainly due to increased 
activity in jail building, as well as to increased number of prisoners. 
Excluding also buildings, the total cost was Bs. 12,48,426, as against 
11,60,987 in the previous year, or Bs. 60-14-10 per head, against 
60-13-4 in the previous year. The net cost, after deducting profits 
(including profits of press), viz. Bs. 3,4.3,683, was Bs. 9,04,74(3-5-1 i, as 
against Bs. 7,98,456, or Bs. 44-2-6 per head, against 42-3-5 in the 
previous year. 

The general result may bo accepted as satisfactory, showing 
improvement in discipline and labour effected without serious expense to 
the State. The European jails are naturally very expensive, and tend 
to raise the average much. Assam and Darjeeling are also unavoidably 


expensive places. 

As regards profits firom manufactures, it appears that, excluding 
, Alipore, the final balance of profit on 

the outturn^ minus tno expenoxture in 
the ordinary jails, was Be. 90,900 against 1,00,300, in 1871. There 
was a much greater outturn of work, but a largely increased expen¬ 
diture on comparatively unproductive and penal labour. The lueu- 
tenant-Qovemor must repeat what he said last year, that our ordinary 
jails never wore profitable to an extent to justify the sacrifice of system. 
He feels satisfaction at the general results of the present year, attended 
as they are with improved discipline and new penal labour. At 
the same time he thinks gunny-weaving may be extended, and that 
there is room for improvement in paying occupations. Prisoners, if 
properly looked after, ought certainly to show something for their 
work ; and Superintendents must not, while enforcing penal labour, 
lose sight of the prospect of earning a lemtimate profit. 

On the whole however, thanb to the great and continued success 

of Alipore, the net balance of profits 
iporemi i. year, exclusive of works done 

W the Alipore Jail Press, was Bs. 2,49,454, against 2,24,700 in 1871. 
The profits of the Alipore jute mills were Bs. 1,81,500, against 
Bs. 1,24,.300. This is explained by the great fall in the price of raw 
jute, which “ caused the year to be one of unexampled prosperity for 
the trade of gunny-weaving. Dr. Lynch, however, warns us that a 
succession of such years is not to be looked for; it is probable that 
the extreme limit of profits has been already reached ; competition 
has begun to an extent which tlireatens to destroy profits altogether.” 
Whether this is a correct anticipation or not, it is oeriain that it is very 
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impostant to develop the manufacture department of central and diatrict 
jaiht to meet the very probable fall in the net returns of Alipore. 

The net profits of the Alipore Jail Press are shown at 
... Rs. 94,229, but these are only book- 

earnings. The press has no cash 
receipts. 

Tiookingto the returns of the district jails, it appears that in eight 
T.i,. the expenditure on manufactures 

° ^ ^ actually exceeded the returns from 

sales. Twelve jails just cleared their manufaotiu'ing outlay by' a mere 
fraction ; while in only nine jails wero the profits really large. This 
has, in fact, always been the state of things as regards the profits of 
Bengal jails; the profits wore made up of Alipore (actual and press 
account) and a few other jails; the majority gave little or no real 
profit. Eajshahye, Hooghly, Mymensing, Purneah, and Cachar, were 
the jails where in the past year the profit was largest in proportion to 
the expenditure. 

The following table exhibits jail expenditure and receipts in a 
Summary »f script, mud outlay. COmpeudioUS form. 


Hbxi> 8. duUa. I Look-upa. ’Total. 


Exi>£irDlTi;»B. Ea. A. P. Ra. A. P. Ea. A. P. 

Oeneral auperviaion. 41,R(I8 IS 0 . 41,3M IS g 

Eatabliahmeut, Uxod. 2,4U,74.S 1 7 2i!,810 0 S 2,63,55311 3 

Ditto, extra . 4,621 13 S . 4,621 13 5 

Rations. 5,(I3,1»3 15 3} S7,60D 1 2} 5,41.168 0 6i 

Huapital charges . 27,331 2 4 438 5 II 27,766 8 3 

Clothing. 77,384 8 Si 1,674 IS 11 78,950 0 2i 

Contingoncioa. 56,166 0 6| 7,170 8 Si 6,3„378 8 16 

Pot ty repairs. 15,784 11 8 2,452 8 6 18,236 15 2 

Police guards. I,ar>,ui8 1 1 4:1,363 l 0 2,no,311 2 16 


Total ... IU3.078 6 Hi j 1,15,347 12 3 12,48,426 1 llj 

Cost of Manufacture Dopartment . 6„3.3,877 5 4{ ' . 5,33,877 5 4! 


Qrand total ... 16,06,055 11 1} { 1,16,347 12 3 17,32,303 7 4i 


Receipts from sale of manufactures and value 

of press work . 8,77.660 2 3 . 8,77,660 2 3 


Net expenditure . 7,80.305 8 lOi I 1,15,347 12 3 0,04,743 6 U 


Cost of Jail buildings in accounts of Public 

Works nepartment . 2,46,670 6 O 0,553 0 0 2,60,232 0 6 
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CHAPTER VII1. 
CIVIL JUSTICE. 


The High Court’s report on the administration of civil justice for 
1872 has not been received, but, as in former years, certain statistical 
tables have been furnished, which will be found in the Appendix. 

The total number of suits for disposal coming before the High 

Court in its Original Jurisdiction 

UIOH CoCM.-Origmftljuris<Uction. j against 

1,283 in 1871. Of these only 641 were decided, leaving pending 699 
cases, as against 578 at the close of 1871. The increase was in general 
litigation, and is attributable probably to reviving trade in Calcutta. 

The business of the Calcutta Court of Small Causes during the 

past year recovered from the lalling 

Calcntta Small c*o,o Court. og. characterized it during 

1871-72. The total number of suits has risen to 34,843 from 81,536, 
or to a higher figure than in any year since 1865-66. The amount in 
litigation, Rs. 16,23,110, has also increased, but of late years there has 
been a falling olf in this respect; suits for sums over Rs. 600 having 
considerably decreased. The improvement this year is here also 
attributed to greater briskness of trade in Calcutta. The court fees 
realized Rs. 2,22,528, leaving m balance of Rs. 44,456 after paying 
all expenses. 

In the analysis of results of trials, the Small Cause Court Judges, 
after taking into account as in favour of defendants in whole or part (1) 
all cases dismissed, (2) all cases non-suited, (3) all cases in which plaintiff 
only got a partial decree, find that there were 15,182 cases decided in 
favour of plaintiffs, against 7,946 for defendants. Adding to.the figures in 
favour of plaintiffs all cases compromised, the total is 29,515 fur plain¬ 
tiffs against 7,946 for. defendants, or in the proportion of about 3 to 1. 
This the Judges consider a natural result in suits of the class. It is 
observable, however, that out of 35,719 cases for disposal, only 10,007 
were actually tried out, while 11,090 were compromised out of court. 
Including ex parte cases, the claims of plaintiffs were wholly decreed 
in 12,234 cases, and partly decreed in 2,948. 

On the appellate side the High (’ourt sat for 255 days, and dis- 

AppelUto High Court. f o cUf 

, tions. leaving 2,604 pending at the 

end of the year. Among the ap})el]atc business disposed of, 204 were 
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regular and 1,100 special appeals, while 1,218 were criminal cases; 
Sr,856 were cases of miscellaneous orders on applications in and out 
of court. There was, as compared with last year’s returns, a falling 
off in the number of regular, special, miscellaneous, and criminal 
appeals disposed of, but a large increase in miscellaneous orders. 

The first table below shows the totals of the various kind of original 


„ , „ , . . civil suits instituted in the courts of 

0 «0 e n orior. interior during the year; while 

the second shows the number of cases under trial and the numbers 
disposed of by’ the various classes of courts. 


I. 


Institutod in 


Suits for 
money. 


Other Buit,. TotBl. 


Small Cause Courts 
HoonsifTs' Courts 
Sub-Judffes* Courts 
District jiulKes' Courts 
Eevonue Courts ... 


44,040 



44.940 

1.1 G.m 


S0.708 

2,n0.8-t0 

4,A2t 

cao 

1,700 

7.003 

6 


18 ' 

2’l 


7.027 


7,027 

l.C4,7i»S 

a.01.077 

32,014 

2.98.384 


In 1871 ... 2.74.C80 


IT. 


Cliuseii of Courts. 


Boiall Cnuso Courts ... 
MoonsilIV Courts 
6ah.Judpes' Courts ... 
District Judges’ Courts 
Uovenue Courts 


In 1871 


Total or suits Total 
fur disposal. disposed of. 


47.780 

46.003 

2.06.C00 

2.30.380 

0,3.%0 

6,933 

801 

303 

8,0;i3 

6.628 


2.08.145 

8,27.431 

2,70,473 


Business of the Appellate Courts. 


The business of the Appellate. 
Courts shows a corresponding increase 
thus:— 



Bub.JudKes’ Courts. 

Collectors'Courts . . 

Dtatrict Judges’Courts •.{toroiiuo i! 

{ From Original Jurisdiction.. 
Begular from District Courts 
Special. 
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For further judicial statistics refereooe may be made to the appendix. 


In the absence of 

Increaiie of litigation. 


any report from the High Oonrt, in whose hands 
lies the task of supervising the 
administration of Civil Justice, it is 


hardly possible to understand fully all that the figures in the tables 
convey. It is, however, very obvious that the chief feature in the 
year’s history has been a considerable increase in litigation, with 
which the courts, and especially thd appellate courts, have not been 
able altogether to cope. 


Complaints are still made of the delays in the disposal of rent 

Bent suits Courts, and a 

®" “ large temporary increase to the number 

of Moonsifis has been made since the year closed to clear off the pending 
arrears. The High Court Judges had been requested to favour Govern¬ 
ment with an opinion upon the practical effect of the change under 
which these suits were removed from the Revenue to the Civil Courts, 
but have as yet only considered the matter with reference to the suffi¬ 
ciency of the Judicial Agency required for the disposal of the extra 
work. The opinion of executive officers seems generally to be that 
the delays and extra cost of the Civil Courts are not compensated for 
by the greater regularity of the procedure and elaboration of the 
decisions. The whole subject is, however, one for careful consideration 
in connection with the rent question in Pubua and other districts, and 
need not be further discussed here. 


A weak point in the working of these Courts is the insufficient 
supervision exercised by the superior Judges over the inferior Judges, 
and by the native Judges over their subordinates. 

It would seem from the administration reports of some Commis- 
w . r .1 T j- I • sioners that the system of civil justice 

now in force is not productive of 
complete satisfaction. The continued adjournments, the power of 
protracting cases which lies in the hands of a wealthy litigant, 
the difficulty of executing decrees on the one side, and the holding 
decrees for years in terrorem over a debtor on the other, the enormous 
^extent to which interest is allowed to accumulate, and the general 
tone of narrowness which is alleged to characterize the decisions of the 
lower civil courts, are all matters giving rise, it is said, to complaint. 
In Assam it is stated that a too rigid adherence to the principles of 
Hindoo Law by the Bengali Moonsiffs of the province inflicts hardship 
on the Assamese, whose social observances differ in some respects from 
those of rigid Hindooism. Hence there is a strong disposition among 
the people to settle their disputes by village arbitration, and the Civil 
Courts are made use of frequently only as Courts of appeal from the 
decisions of arbitrators. The Lieutenant-Governor would be disposed 
to encourage this recourse to arbitration. In Orissa, again com¬ 
plaint is made that the Bengali pleaders who act as Moonsiffs fail 
to understand the people, and are under no supervision. They are 
described as being so crammed with law and High Court prece¬ 
dents, that they have no room left for common sense and study of 
the people. 
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During the year the High Court circulated to Judicial officers an 
- . ^ . important Circular by the Chief Court 

of the Punjab on the subject of usuri¬ 
ous interest. The Chief Court points out that although under tlie Act 
repealing the usury laws interest is to be adjudged at the rate, if any, 
agreed upon between the parties, yet this does not exempt Civil Courts 
from the duty of examining the contract made and inquiring into the 
circumstances under which exoriiitant interest may in any case have 
been apparently agreed to. The existence of undue influence or 
inequitable pressure, such as may often be found to exist in the relations 
between a native money-lender and an ignorant peasant, must be 
scanned by the Court, and if it is found that fear or ignorance led to the 
usurious contract, ttie Courts may set it aside and award what is just. 
Again the Courts are warned not to award such rates of interest 
subsequent to decree as to make it worth the creditors’ while to keep 
their decrees unexecuted. The Lieutenant-Governor considering these 
directions most salutary, has caused them to be widely published 
in the vernacular for the information of the classes most afiected 
by them. 

At pages 96 seq. of last year’s report the Lieutenant-Governor 
. stated in a general way his views 

ThoL.eutoBaat.Govon,orBv.owa. reference to the whole civil 


judicial system as it now is, and expressed his doubts and fears as to 
its efficiency and mode of working. 

During the year under review much consideration has been given to 
this subject in connection with the Hou’ble Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s 
minute on the Administration of Justice in India, and other papers by 
the present Chief Justice, the Hon’ble Mr. Hobhouse, Sir Erskine 
Perry, and a Select Committee of the Indian Council. The Lieutenant- 
Governor’s views were communicated to the Government of India at 


length, and to the following effect. 

Without giving assent to all the particulars of Mr. Stephen’s i>lan, 
Sir G. Campbell did for the most part concur in that gentleman’s general 
views; as also in those of the Special Committee of the Indian Council, 
and of Sir Erskine Perry. He felt that only radical measures could 
cure the deep-seated evils of the present system and reform the present 
practice, which encourages artificial litigation, subordinating to this the 
interests of substantial justice. His own view was that what was most 

wanted was a better practice in respect 
rooe ure. procedure. The law of procedure 

may itself no doubt be materially amended; but it is not so much the 
use of the actual law as its abuse, owing to inveterate habit and want 
of supervision, that causes the most crying evils. Ilis Honor would 
wish to see all appeal as of right put a stop to, and a very active 
supervision and power of revision substituted. A complete system of 
inspection and executive control over the judiciary should take the 
place of the present system, under which there is no adequate super¬ 
vision or unity of control whatsoever. 

Turning more particularly to the principal questions discussed in 
Mr. Stephen’s minute, and first, with reference to the distinction that 
at present exists between the regulation and nun-regulation systems. 
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and the union or separation of judicial and executive functions, the 

Lieutenant-Q-ovornor was not prepared 
funcSSM*'**" eiecntive ^ general answer. Wherever, 

” ' as in much of the Bengal non-regu* 

lation territory, the population is so sparse and primitive that the 
Government cannot really afford to give both an executive and a judi-. 
cial ofScer without extending their local jurisdiction over an unreason¬ 
able area, it was better, the Licutenfpit-Governor thought, that single 
officers should, within a moderate tract, exercise both functions. But 
in that case they should not be hampered by a strict procedure, but 
should act in a simple and direct way as a sort of arbitrators among 
a primitive people. Where the work is, however, heavy and sufficient 
to give employment to two officers, then one should be told off to 
judicial work. 

In the Lieutenant-Governor's opinion it was not desirable 
absolutely to divide the Civil Service into two separate services, 
executive and judicial. A man is often not the best judge of his 
own capacity when he is young, or sometimes even when he is old. 
The whole Civil Service is under the present system trained in a way 
which will admit of its members taking up judicial fuuctious if turned 
to them early enough; and it is better, by a sort of process of natural 
selection, to let the service fall into two general channels, executive and 
judicial, reserving to Government the power to change them when it is 
clearly for the advantage of the public service, owing to failures or 
other reasons. Something like what Mr. Stephen calls the Bombay 
system is perhaps the best, i.c., that men after a few years’ general 
experience should take to one line or other, becoming if they elect, or 
are selected, for the Judicial Department, Assistant Judges; and that 
is practically what the Lieutenant-Governor has lately recommended, 
and in part carried out, in connection with the scheme of establishing 
parallel lines of promotion in the executive and judicial branches. 

The Lieutenant-Governor would not admit Barristers to judicial 

appointments in the interior. The 
Barrister. n gos. 'being a Barrister does not necessarily 

imply any real legal training, and the experience which Government 
has had of the open market shows that it could not in this way get 
really good men without paying exorbitantly high salaries, if indeed 
it could get them at all. The men we can get would be much inferior 
to those got for the same money under the civil service system, and 
their introduction would much discourage and introduce a great 
element of uncertainty into the Civil Service. 

Nor would the Lieutenant-Governor make natives eligible to 

Civil Service appointments on Civil 
Native appomtmen a. Service pay. The Civil Service is a 


machinery for importing a supply of a foreign article, viz. educated 
Europeans; and Government must pay a price for this article, imported 
from a dear and cool country to a cheap and hot one, very much more 
than it need pay for the cheap indigenous and acclimatized article. 
Moreover, in His Honor’s opinion, some functions, c.y. those of cri¬ 
minal Judges, arS not nearly so well exercised by a native, however 
able, as by a European. The Lieutenant-Governor would gradually 
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increase the number and position of offices which natives may fill, 
but would keep tliese offices and the pay attached to them distinct from 
the Civil Service. 

As respects the details of the division of the service into two 
branches, the Lieutenant-Governor concurred with Mr. Stephen’s 
general view, that executive should be combined with criminal functions, 
so far as regards the repression of, and inquiry into, crime, and the 
disposal of criminal cases of inferior importance, particular Magis¬ 
trates being told off as much as possible for the trial of such 
cases. But as regards criminal cases of the first importance and 
magnitude, it is well that they should be tried by tribunals recognized 
as distinctly judicial and apart from the executive, if we can only 
arrange—and this is very important—that they should come to the 
case before the evidence is stale and the witnesses are bought off. 
After many rehearsals native evidence loses most of its value, and 
there is sometimes palpable and evident failure of justice when wit¬ 
nesses are tampered with, or got out of the way in the long interval 
before the sessions trial under the present practice. The new Criminal 
Procedure Code does much to remedy this evil; but it would certainly 
be desirable that cases committed should be taken up at Sessions more 
speedily than is now the custom. 

The Lieutenant-Governor then would have two branches of the 
service—(1) the executive and correctional-criminal j and (2) the 
judicial, comprising civil justice and criminal justice in the higher 
grades. The separation, so far as the Civil Service is concerned, would 
take place after a man had had some experience in executive and 
magisterial work. As regards the native service, the separation might 
take place from the beginning as at present; but the officers should 
be specially interchangeable when it is for the benefit of the public 
service. Natives trained in the civil line would not become indepen¬ 
dent criminal Judges; but the judicial trial of important criminal 
cases would be in the hands of Civil Servants, assisted by assessors (or 
juries, if there bo juries), or possibly by native Judges acting as 
assessors. 


On the question of the constitution of the courts of first instance, 
„ . ,. .. , the Lieutenant-Governor thought that 

CuurU of first mstftneo. 1 . 1.1 

ordiuary cases, botii criminal and civil, 

should be inquired into in the first instance by a single jiudge sitting 
alone ; subject, in civil cases especially, to the deputation of one or 
more Judges to sit along with the first for important or difficult inqui¬ 
ries. Collectors and such officers might also be sometimes associated 


(as has been suggested by Sir E. Perry), where it is desirable for the 
civil court to be strengthened by the special experience of the Revenue 
or other Departments. Great abuses result from inferior native Judges 
sitting alone without check of a colleague or any other check; and 


besides the inspection now wanting, it is very desirable that a superior 
officer (something like the chief Small Cause Court Judges) should sit 
judicially with them from time to time, both adequately to dispose of 
difficult cases, and to give a tone and method to the courts. 


The Lieutenant-Governor was strongly in favour of making the 
civil court ameens, and such officers who now conduct local invest!- 
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gations, recognized judicial officers and assiatants to the local Judges. 
He was also in favour of making use of panchayets or similar 
arrangements as freely as possible, as is suggested in Mr. Stephen's 
minute. Some discredit is attached to them in the Punjab, in 
consequence of the careless use, or rather abuse, of them ; but well 
looked after, and properly worked, they are infinitely better judges 
of fact than our courts can, in five cases out of six, ever hope 
to be; and at any rate the people would feel under a punch ay et system 
that whatever error or injustice was committed, was the work of their 
own peers—not of the Government. It is in the class of petty cases 
that the most disproportionate harassment and expense is caused to 
both parties under the present system. With the institution of pun- 
chayets, to whom the courts could refer such issues of fact as are best 
settled locally, much of this would disappear j and the benefits would 
almost certainly outweigh the few inevitable drawbacks. 

The Lieutenant-Governor would also strongly advocate the plan 
of giving iiowers to village headmen (or prud’homtnes) as honorary 
judges, arbitrators, or moonsiffs, to dispose of petty cases on reference. 
As pointed out by Sir E. Perry in his minute, this plan would in many 
parts of the country be highly popular. The office would be an honor¬ 
ary one, and the holders would be amply repaid by the social status 
conferred thereby. The influence of this feeling, even in Bengal, was 
most strikingly manifested, and its usefulness for the i)urpose8 of admin¬ 
istration most signally proved in the course of the census operations. 

As regards appeal, the Lieutenant-Governor would substitute 

. , throughout the principle of revision 

KOTision. appeal as of right. This 

would get rid of the question as to 
whether appeal is to be on law or fact, or both. He would give the 
Appellate Court absolute power to reject an appeal, and to interfere 
without appeal. Whenever, looking to the nature of the case, the 
character of the lower tribunal, and the decision, it thinks that no 
appeal is required, it would not interfere, and should reject the appeal. 
When it thinks revision or consideration desirable, it would permit 
appeal or revise without appeal. 

Naturally the existence in a case of doubtful or difficult points 
of law would be ground for revision. But there should be no bar to 
revision in matters of fact where the interests of justice seem to 
require it in the eyes of a really competent tribunal. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has a very poor opinion of the power of the inferior courts, 
particularly the native courts of original civil jurisdiction, to deal 
thoroughly with facts. If they formed their judgment of facts in their 
own way, they would be much oftener right than wrong, though natives 
are very credulous and influenced by rumours, secret assertions, &c., 
and they would pretty often be wrong also. But under our procedure 
they think themselves bound by artificial rules, and look more to what 
the Appellate Court will say than to justice. They have learnt 
something of law, but scarcely anything of dealing with evidence 
in a judicial way. 

In a recent lecture by Mr. Justice Phear, delivered before the 
Social Science Association, that learned Judge stated broadly his 
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convictioa that '* there is a vant of aptness, or an imperfection in the 
conduct of the process of trial in most courts of first instance in 
India) which necessarily favours the prolongation of litigation, and 
fosters dishonesty aud. vicious laxity in .the manipulation of evidence.” 
“Our Judges are (he said) very respectable theoretical lawyers, but by 
reason of want of information and training, they are generally deficient 
in the power of working efficiently the machinery of trial, and in the 
majority of oases the view of the facts upon which the decision rests is 
not accurate, often not even approximately so.” As the Lieutenant- 
Governor remarked at the time—“ No doubt there was a good deal of 
law about, perhaps too much law, but he thought, and Mr. Phear flatly 
told them, there was very little fact in the courts of the country. 
Law without facts was worse than useless. The law is the mere binding 
of the book: the facts are the contents inside.^' 

For those reasons His Honor held that there should always be in 
one superior court a power of revision on the facts as well as on the 
law. But when there has been a revision by a competent appellate 
court below the High Court, he would not lightly allow revision by any 
ordinary Bench of the High Court. Tlicrc should be only exceptional 
and special revision on very sufficient grounds, by a Bench of not less 
than three Judges of that court concurring. At present the decisions 
of the Division Benches of the High Court, determined, as those often 
are, by the voice of the senior only of the two Judges that form the 
Bench, are much wanting in authority. As Mr. Justice Jackson has 
remarked—“ The judgments of the High Court, to be useful in the 
degree expected of them, must be comparatively few, thoroughly well- 
considered, and pronounced by a sufficient number of voices after 
sufiicient argument. At present, excepting what are called Full Bench 
cases, hardly any of our decisions answer this description.” 

Coming, then, to the constitution of the courts of appeal, or 

•revision, or whatever they may be, the 
Lieutenant-Governor's opinion was 
very strongly that of»almost all the best authorities. Sir E. Perry, 
Mr. Stephen, and others, that the present district appellate courts are 
far too weak and must be strengthened; that being strengthened, their 
Judges should be plural; that the plurality should consist as much 
as possible of a European and one or more native Judges sitting 
together. For appellate purposes the present judicial districts should 
be enlarged, and there should be a strong revision tribunal at the chief 
place of each,—^say ten or twelve for the whole Bengal Regulation 
Provinces. 

The Lieutenant-Governor would allow revision by these tribunals 
in all cases, however large in amount, reserving to the High Court 
power either to admit an appeal or to order a case to be sent to it 
direct, when, owing cither to the importance of the legal questions 
involved, the peculiarity of the case, or its magnitude, it is thought 
better that it should be revised by the highest tribunal. 

Under the system above described, it might be hoped that the 
quantity of work in the High Court would be very much diminished, 
and that important questions or important cases would be very gravely 
and deliberately decided by strong and adequate Benches, instead of 


Ifevifiiuu Btfiicbca. 
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the present system of regular and special appeal, under vhich the 
whole power of the highest court is exercised simultaneously by half- 
a-dozen Bences of two Judges each, working like a mill to clear off a 
multitude of cases, very badly placed before them. This multitude of 
decisions of badly or insufficiently argued cases is a very great evil. It 
deprives the decisions of the court of real authority, and at the same 
time it embarrasses and makes vicious the proceedings of the lower 
courts, who are always panting for precedents and legalities, and who 
seem generally to seize upon the worst decisions. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has dwelt upon this at page 96 of the Administration Report 
for last year. 

The difficulty about law reporting, alluded to by Mr. Stephen, is 
, really the same as the above. We 

,8w repor iiiff. cannot blame reports which give all 

the judgments, though they do much harm. On the other hand, the 
Lieutenant-Governor could but feel it most objectionable that an 
irresponsible knot of lawyers like the law reporters should sit as it 
were in judgment on the Judges, and decide what is to be taken as 
good and what rejected as bad. Under the present system, Mr. 
Stephen’s proposal to bring the law reports under the control of the 
Legislative Department would be an improvement; but the true 
remedy is, the Lieutenant-Governor thought, to reduce the quantity 
and add to the weight of the judgments of the High Court, and then 
let them all be reported. 

One important part of Mr. Stephen’s proposals in connection 

High Court nulingo. canuot, 

however, be passed over, viz. that 
the Government should have power to consult the High Court on 
abstract points, and that the Court should decide on these with the 


same authority as in regular cases. This was, in fact, the practice in 
old times; and looking to the circumstances of the country, it was, in 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s view, by far the best. The English judicial 
habit is to avoid generalisation as much as possible, to narrow the 
decisions as much as pos.siblc to the particular cases, never to decide 
on a broad issue when a case can be decided on a narrow one. Con¬ 


sequently questions affecting the whole well-being of the country are 
sometimes kept in doubt and contradictions for years, tossed about 
according to the interests of private parties, the necessities of lawyers, 
the varieties of decisions of Benches in various phases of similar cases, 
and so on. It is most desirable that when a question of great impor¬ 
tance arises, the High Court should set at rest the law, leaving to the 
Legislature a clear path cither to accept the law so settled, or to amend 
it, and saving the country all the turmoil, expense, and excitement of 
long legal campaigns, in which the lawyers arc the only persons who 


reap any advantage. 

With respect to Privy Council appeals, if the High Court business 

is elevated as above proposed, there 
vy ,o<iiici ppoii 8. ^jjj infinitely less necessity for an 

appeal to so distant and expensive a tribunal as the Privy Council,—an 
appeal which is prsf tically forbidden to all but millionaires, whose appe¬ 
tite for litigation is as unlimited as their purse. The Lieutenant-Governor 
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quite agreed with those who think that there should be no appeal 
to the Privy Council on facts. The High Court is constituted in a way 
to be much better fitted than the Privy Council to deal with Indian 
facts, consisting as it does of men of local experience sitting 
together with lawyers. The Privy Council contains, and it may be 
said by law can contain, not a single man of local experience and 
knowledge of the language and people of India. The decisions of 
fact in the Privy Council have almost necessarily rested with one or 
two old heads of the Calcutta (Supreme Court, wlio, however able and 
experienced individually, ought hardly to be allowed to overrule on 
questions of fact the High Court, which is, or ought to be, the better 
qualified tribunal. In former days they seldom did so; latterly a great 
deal, and it is, the Lieutenant-Covernor believed, notorious that their 
decisions in this respect have not of late given satisfaction in this coun¬ 
try. There is, the Lieutenant-Governor thought, no reason whatever 
for such an appeal on the facts to the Privy Council. 

As regards appeal on points of law, the Lieutenant-Governor did 
not propose in India to confine a])peal to submission of a case stated, 
thinking it better to let courts of revision judge, and state a case for 
themselves, if necessary. But the Privy Council being so distant, and 
not constituted for administrative action, and the High Court being 
thoroughly competent to state a case, the Lieutenant-Governor would 
absolutely confine appeal to the Privy Council to very important ques¬ 
tions of law on a case stated by the High Court. 

If, however, appeal on facts to the Privy Council must be 
retained (and, as far as the Lieutcuajit-Governor could see, only a few 
English lawyers would benefit by this), then most assuredly some 
Judges of Indian local experience should sit on that tribunal. There 
are many such who would be very glad to act for a very moderate 
remuneration. Even in that case, however, the Lieutenant-Governor 
would certainly confine appeals to cases viilucd at over a lakh of 
rupees, and in no ease would he allow any aj)peal direct from original 
or district courts to the Privy Council. 

When an appeal is made to the Privy Council, execution sliould 
not, the Lieutenant-Governor tliought, be stayed except in cases where 
the High Court think it equitable so to do. The views put forward in 
Mr. Ilobhouse's minute on this subject entirely commanded His Honor’s 
assent. Nothing- could be more unjust than that a litigant, who has 
been worsted in tlie highest, court of this country, should he able to 
harass his adversary aud evade justice by isnteriug an appeal to the 
Privy Council, which he may not eventually prosecute, or which may 
lie by for years. 


The Lieutenant-Governor thoroughly agreed with Mr. Stephen 

... aud those who think that the executive 

Exccativu saijeivision. . ■ - ., . , , j , • 

supervision ol the courts should be in 

the bands of the Government, and that no purely English lawyer, 
however able, is competent to undertake this. This view was enunci¬ 
ated in that part of the last Administration Report already quoted, 
and the question is even now under the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment' of India. 
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If Mr. Stephen's plan for convening and arranging provincial 
or large district courts be adopted, the mode of working them mast a 
good deal depend on the nature of the executive arrangements adopted. 
If we are to have compact and comparatively small administrations in 
one block, it might be done by having a Judicial Commissioner in each, 
under whom the working might be placed. If we have a Government 
of several different provinces as Bengal now is, and must have great 
Commissionerships of Behar, Assam, &c., and so on, it might be 
worked by, or under direction of. Commissioners of provinces. 

Short of radical reform of the whole system of administenng 
justice, and putting aside as a separate question the executive super¬ 
vision of the courts, the most important point requiring settlement 
in India is the constitution of the district or provincial appellate 
courts inferior to the High Court, and the rules under which appeal to 
them, or revision by them, is to be regulated. The Lieutenant- 
Governor believed it would be found that the Judges of the High Court 
agreed with the other authorities in most decidedly thinking that the 
present local appellate courts must be reformed, and stronger courts 
in larger districts, divisions, or provinces, substituted. His Honor 
pressed this proposal on the consideration of the Government of 
India. All the authorities were agreed that reform is called for. There 
was a very fair consensus of opinion as to the way in which it may 
best bo effected, and the sooner it was taken in hand, he thought, 
the better. 

Since the letter containing the above views was written, a scheme 

of law-reporting has been promulgated 
re^tin^*’'****"***'* for opinion by the Government of 

India, to which the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor has not felt himself able to agree. It is proposed that a 
reporter, or staff of reporters, be maintained for each High Court, 
and be appointed, removed, and paid by Government; that every 
Court or Bench shall have the right of forbidding the .report by 
a Government reporter of a case decided by itself; that the High 
Court at large shall have the right of commanding the report by 
the Government reporters of a case decided by itself, or by any 
of its divisions or branches, in such form as they think right; that, 
subject to such powers in the Judges, the reporters shall be under 
the control of the Government; that there shall be a central editor 
or chief reporter, also appointed, removed, and paid by Government, 
to whom the several provincial reporters shall send their reports 
when prepared; that the chief reporter shall finally decide (subject 
always to the powers reserved above to the High Courts) what cases 
shall be the subject of a report, and as to the fulness and form of each 
report j that the reports, when published by the chief reporter, shall 
have the same authority all over British India as the reports of the 
High Court cases now have in their respective provinces; that no 
judge shall be bound to hear any other report cited, or shall receive 
or treat it as an authority binding on him. 

The Lieutenant-Governor does not think this scheme would work 
well. He has a strong objection to allowing a lawyer reporter to sit 
in judgment on the^udges. He does not believe the High Coui:;ts at 
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large would ever be got to select cases to be reported; failing 
which everything would centre in the chief reporter, and it would, the 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks, be better to make him a superior High 
Court for all India than to give him the enormous irresponsible 
powers proposed. His Honor adhered to his views already expressed, 
that we should first improve the judicial system, so as to get more 
weighty and well-considered decisions, and then merely secure their 
authenticity; and, secondly, enable Government to call in the High 
Court to decide any particular question of importance propounded 
to them. If we are to interfere with the free use of judgments as 
delivered, he would go, the whole length of Mr. Stephen’s plan, 
otherwise he would not interfere with free reporting. 

A question was raised upon a remark of the Judges of the High 
_ .. ,,, Court in their Report on Civil Justice 

for 1870, in which they deprecated the 
system which at present obtains in respect to the execution of decrees. 
The Court observed that “ process in execution is protracted over 20, 
30, 40, or even 50 years, remote descendants being frequently called 
upon to pay the debts of their ancestors.” The Lieutenant-Governor 
concurred generally with the views of the High Court, that a legislative 
limit should be imposed on the execution of decrees. His Honor 
took also the opportunity of saying that he thought that decrees 
should not be assignable by sale or otherwise. He believed that the 
absence of anything like the old English prohibition against selling 
rights not in possession, and the permitting complete free trade in 
claims and decrees, together With the benamee system, were the most 
fertile causes of our courts being abused, and he feared that the evils 
of excessive delay in the execution of decrees would hardly be efficiently 
met with justice to decree-holders, unless the Government dealt 
radically with the vicious benamee system. 

The total number of suits decided by the civil courts in which 

Government was concerned amounted 
conS?” during the year to 29(5, of which 198 

were original cases and 98 appeals. 
Of the original suits, 128 were decided in favour of Government 
and 88 against it, while 31 were compromised, and 1 transferred to 
the original side of the High Court. Of the appeals, 7-I were decided 
in favour of Government and 16 against it, and 7 were remanded 
for re trial. The total number of judgments favorable to Govern¬ 
ment was 203, against 54 unfavorable to it, the percentage of the 
former on the total number of the judgments given being 78'98.' The 
percentage of favorable judgments in the preceding year 1871-72 
was 86*6. 

The total value of suits in which Government was concerned was 


Es. 17,94,852; the value of those in which it was defendant being 
Ba. 14,36,578, and the value of those in which it was plaintiff being 
Bs. 3,58,274. In suits brought against Government, the aggregate 
value of the cases dismissed amounted to Hs. 5,11,089, and the aggre¬ 
gate value of the cases in which decrees were obtained amounted to 
Rs. 2,07,935; but the greater part of this sum, amounting to Rs. 1,55,381, 
represented the five cases of Radhapersad Sing of Shahabad which are 
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now in appeal before tbe High Court; so excluding the cases that are 
now under appeal, the actual amount of liabilities which Government 
incurred during the year was lls. 44,513. 

The value of the suits in which Government was plaintiff amounted 
to Rs. 8,58,273, and the aggregate value of the cases in which it obtained 
decrees amounted to Rs. 8,57,873; only one suit of the value of Rs. 400 
was dismissed, and this is now under appeal. 

The actual disbursements of Government during the year amounted 
to Rs. 58,102. 

. The Court of Wards'cases conducted 

loartot « s ciifioo, undcr Government agency weredisposed 

of as follows :— 


Oi'isiiml enses. 

371 

67 

0 

100 


Appeal). 

39 

29 

5 

0 


Small Cause Court ostallisliments. 


Peeidecl in favour of Court of Wards ... 

Jlecidod against Court of Wards 
Roniaiidod 
Compromised 

revision of the establishment of Mofussil Small Cause Courts 

was undertaken during the year. In 
many places where the business was 
very light and easily disposed of by a peripatetic judge sitting only 
a few days in each mouth, large and expensive offices had been kept up 
in a very unnecessary way. It has now been arranged that where 
several courts are presided over by one judge, each court shall have 
one or two clerks attached to it permanently on salaries varying 
according to the responsibility involved, while the rest of the office 
establishment shall travel with the judge and dispose of the work at 
each place as its turn comes round. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
RE(JISTMT10N. 


A VERY full account was given last year of the system of regis- 
tration of documents in Bengal, and of the mode in which the 
Lieutennnt-Grovernor hoped to develope this more widely by intro¬ 
ducing rural sub-registrars and giving additional facilities for the pre¬ 
sentation of deeds. The departmental reports show that during the 
year of review the system has again made further advances.^ 

The number of registrations has risen from 215,<570 to 279,080, 
, . . the increase being nearly equally 

divided between optional and com* 
pulsory registration. The following table shows the figures for 
1871-72 and 1872-73 in the principal classes of documents and 
sub-totals :— 


Compulsory. 

("Instruments of sale, Ac., of im¬ 
movable property of valuo of 

Its. 100, and upwards . 

Perpetual leases . 

Other leases. 


Optional. 


Itegistration affec- 1 
ting immovable.{ 
property. | 


1 nstrnments-of sale, Ac., of im¬ 
movable property under Its. 1(10. 

Leases fi)r one year or less. 

Miscellaneous documents. 


Total compulsory registrations 
affecting immovable propc'rty ... 
Total optional registrations ailect- 
ing immovable property 

. Total registrations affecting im- 
1. movable property. 


Begistrations other 
than those afibot- 
ing immovable 
property. 


fOhligations for payment of money. 
Ail other registrations . 

Total of above . 

^Number of wills registered 


1871-72. 

1872-73, 

47,(125 

47.181 

(12,222 

61,125 

64,92(1 

61,944 

49.197 

1.111 

4,911 

69,708 

l,.t76 

6,678 

158,077 

174,788 

65,4.31 

67,130 

213,.508 

241,918 

21.672 

10,090 

24 969 
12,193 

31,7'12 

934 

. 37,162 
1,209 
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The increase is well distributed over the principal districts, and 
does not apparently therefore depend upon abnormal local causes. 
Much of it is probably due to the introduction of the system of rural 
sub-registrars. 

The process of sub-infeudation by grant of perpetual leases, which 
the Lieutenant-Govetnor noticed in last year’s report,<4s still going on 
at an increased rate, being, as before, most common in some of the 
eastern districts. Chittagong with ll,85j such leases, Jessore with 
10,932, Backergunge with 8,683, Furreedpore with 5,257, and Noakhally 
with 6,428, are far ahead of other districts in this respect, the nearest 
being the 24-Pergunnab8 with 2,251, followed by Burdwan, Hooghly, 
and Nuddea, with 1,159, 1,075, and 1,880 respectively. None of the 
others come up to 1,000. The number of ordinary leases registered 
shows no particular increase, and it is quite as certain as before 
that agricultural leases are not as a rule registered in Bengal. The 
subject of Agricultural contracts aud their incidents is a very large 
one, which calls for careful consideration on review of many con¬ 
nected facts. 

The number of registrations of ordinary bonds and deeds not 
affecting immovable property still continues extremely small,—insigni¬ 
ficant, it may be said, as compared to the country aud population. Of 
a total of 24,069 money bonds registered, 1,324 were for sums over 
Es. 1,000; 144 for sums between Rs. 500 and lis. 1,000; 8,927 for 
sums between Us. lOU and Rs. 500; 5,960 for sums between Ks. 50 
and Rs. 100; 4,580 for sums between Ks. 25 and Us. 50, and 2,734 
for sums less than Rs, 25. The aggregate value of the bonds was 
Rs. 10,318,692, and the fees Rs. 22,871, or a little over 14 annas per 
bund on the average. Jessore, Nuddea, and the 24-Pergunnahs, have 
most transactions of this class; but in the Sonthal Pergunnahs more 
bonds for money are presented in proportion to other registrations 
than in any other district. 

A suggestion has been repeatedly made that the registration of 
bonds should be made compulsory. The Licutenant-Oovernor is quite 
ready to believe that at present the action of the Small Cause Courts, 
which deal with the majority of bund cases, is in many instances 
unsatisfactory, and that compulsory registration of bonds would miti¬ 
gate this .evil. But such a measure is impossible until registration 
offices are easily accessible in much greater numbers than at present. 
The Lientenant-Qovernor trusts that the difficulty is being overcome. 

Of 266,048 deeds paying an ad valorem fee, 176,008 fell short of 
Ks. 100 in value. The total value of the property transferred, how¬ 
ever, during the year was Rs. 11,34,60,805. 

The receipts of the department were Rs. 435,319, an increase over 
1871-72 of Ks. 62,182. But the expenditure has also risen, aud, in 
spite of reductions in establishments at sudder offices aud in salaries, 
has increased by Bs. 23,821 to Rs. 304,782, exclusive of the cost of 
printing and stationery. The cause of this is the establishment of new 
offices, and the surrender to new rural registrars of a great portion of 
the feet received; but this will in time, it is hoped, be more than made 
up for by a general increase of the number of registrations. 
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The year closed witli 167 regintratioa ofiEices at work, increased by 
RunlofflsM y®**^ closed. Eleven 

new rural offices were opened daring 
the year, and ten more since its close—making thirty-four such offices 
at places other than sub-divisional head-quarters. At seven sub¬ 
divisions also special officers have been appointed, but it is not intended, 
save under special circumstances, to relieve sub-divisional officers of 
their duties in this department. At twenty sudder stations of impor¬ 
tance, special sub-registrars are entertained to relieve and assist the 
district officer, but during the year it has been determined to pay all 
future incumbents of these offices partly by salary and partly by com¬ 
mission instead of by a fixed salary, as hitherto. The number of officers 
is still by far too few, and theliieutenant-Qovernor will not lie satisfied 
till they are three or four times as numerous. So lately as 1864 no 
fewer than 450 Kazis' offices were abolished, and they should certainly 
be replaced by as many modern offices. 

The system of rural sub-registrars has been judiciously, though 
very slowly, introduced, and efforts are being made to carry out the 
system more rapidly. Experimental arrangements are being made 
whereby, in cases where locality is nut the essence of the contract, 
people shall have the option of going to that one of two or three offices 
in one division which is most convenient to them. 

The inspection of rural offices has shown that they are on the 
whole quite as well managed as sub-divisional offices used to be, and 
there is already an increase in the registration work of the selected 
localities. The importance, however, of frequent inspection by district 
officers and special sub-registrars, as well as by the inspecting officers 
of the department, cannot be too strongly insisted on. The people 
must be made to see that these offices, opened for their convenience, 
are as safe and satisfactory as those at the head-quarter stations. 
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CHAPTER X. 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Last year’s report contained an oocount of the system of munim' 
pal taxation in Bengal, the varieties and shortcomings in the municipal 
administration, and the remedies which the Government had proposed 
to apply to these, as embodied in the Bill for regulating munioi* 
palities passed by the Bengal Legislative Council. The Governor- 
General, however, saw fit to refuse sanction to that measure, and, 
with the exception to be presently noticed, no change has been made 
during the year in the laws under which the various townships work, 
nor has the system of administration been materially altered. 


It will be convenient at the outset to state briefly what the 

existing municipal Acts are, and how 
municipalities are constituted under 
each. 


Th« AcU in furoe. 


The oldest Act yet unrepealed is Act XXVI of I860, which is 
. . ».o-n however now in force only in one town, 

Jumalpore, in the Monghyr distnct. 
This Act enabled the Government to extend its provisions to any town of 
place, if satisfied that it was the general wish of the inhabitants to 
make better provision for making, repairing, cleaning, lighting or 
watching any public streets, roads, drains or tanks, or for the prevention 
of nuisances or for improving the place in any other manner, or for 
any one or more of the above objects. When the Act was put.in 
force in any place, the Government appointed the Magistrate and some 
of the inhabitants to be Commissioners with power to frame rules for 
approval. The rules are to provide for raising the money necessary for 
the purposes of the Act, “ whether by home assessment or town duties or 
otherwise for defining and pimishing nuisances; and for regulating 
establishments, and saw like. The CommissionerB under this Act have 
much freedom of administration, being required only to report annually 
to Government the work done and the moneys received and spent 
by them under their rules. It will be seen that the form of taxation 
by “ house assessment, town duties, or otherwise” is very wide and 
admits of almost any form of taxation, subject to the approval of 
Government. This is the only Bengal Act which admits of octroi or 
town duties. • 
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Aot XX uf 1866. 


Next to this oomes Aot XX of 1856, commonly called 

the Gbowkidari Act, the main object 
of which is to provide for the watch 
and ward of the places to which it may he extended. It is in 
force now only in small towns or large villages or groups of 
villages, and under it almost everything is left in the hands of 
the M agistrate. A punchayet is appointed by him, whose duty it 
is to assess upon the inhabitants the sums which they must pay 
to meet the demand made upon the place; but their proceedings are 
subject to revision by the Magistrate, who also appoints the chowkidars, 
fixes their pay, and determines what additional sums are required for the 
payment of collection and other establishments, the provision of 
stationery and other necessaries. Any farther sum available may be 
devoted to the cleansing, lighting, or otherwise improving the town. 

The tax to be levied in any place under this Act may bo either “ an 
aaaeaameni according to the circamataneea and property to he protected 
of ttie peraom liahle to the same,” or a rate on houses and ground according 
to the annual value thereof. The Government determines in each case 
on the reports of the local officers which form of tax shall take effect. The 
maximum average rate under the first kind of tax is limited to 2 annas per 
mensem from each householder; or, if a house-tax bo preferred, to 5 per 
cent, on the annual value. The maximum leviable fr<»m any one house¬ 
holder is fixed at the monthly pay of a chowkidor of the lowest grade. 

In 1864 Aot III of the Bengal Council, or the District Municipal 

Improvement Act, was passed, and 
it was afterwards amended by Aot 
of 1864 introduced an elaborate system 
of municipal taxation, and vested the administration of tJie towns to 
which it might be extended in a body of Commissioners appointed 
by the local Government for that purpose. The Municipal Commis¬ 
sioners are selected from the inhabitants of the place, but are not to be 
less tiian seven in number. The Commissioner, the Magistrate, and 
the Executive Engineer and District Superintendent of Police, axe 
additional ex-officio members, but there is no limit to the number of 
official members who may be nominated to the committee. The' 
Magistrate is ex-officio Chairman. The Commissioners submit to 
Government annual estimates of expenditure, and furnish annual 
statements of receipts and outlay. The taxes levied are as follows:— 

(1) An annual rate not exceeding 7 i per centum of their annual 
value on all houses, buildings, and lands,—to be paid by 
owners in quarterly instalments. 

Tax on carriages, horses, and elephants according to a 
schedule attached to the Aot. 

Begistration fee for carts, hackeries, and wheeled carriages 
without springs. 

License fees on unwholesome trades, 
llaxes (2) and (3) are only introduced by special notification of 
Government. Tax (4) is not directly provided for, but the licensing of 
such trades resting with the Commissioners, they have by their bye-laws 
imposed a fee in some oases. In one town (Patna) fees are levied for 
processions. 


Act III (B.C.)ofl8M. 

VI of 1867. This Aot III 


( 2 ) 

(S) 

(4) 
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The Commissionen may, with the aauotioQ of ^overument, raise 
loans for works of publio utility. They frame bye-laws, subject to 
approval, and impose fines for breaches of oonservanoy rules. They 
pay in nearly all oases the whole cost of their police, besides attending 
to the oonservanoy and improvement of their respective towns. They 
generally receive &om Government the proceeds of ferries, tolls, and 
pounds within their limits, on ooniUtion of their undertaking the 
management of these. Most of the places to which this Act has 
been extended are tolerably large towns. 

In 1808 another Munioij>al Act was passed, viz. YI (B.O.) of 
. ,. 0,0 1868. Though it is not so expressed 

in the Act, it seems to have been 


designed principally for smaller towns, but there is no very uniform 
practice in this respect, some large towns being under Act VI of 
1868, and one or two small ones under Act III of 1864. The 


main points in which this Act differs from Act III of 1864 ore 
these:— 


( 1 ) The town committee consists of a minimum number of five 

persons owning houses or lands, or trading or residing in 
or near the town, not more than one-third of the whole 
being allowed to be oflScials. 

(2) The appointments to the committee are ordinarily made by 

the Magistrate of the district, with sanction of the Com¬ 
missioner ; but the Act provides for their being made by 
such persons and in such manner as Govenimeut may 
direct. This is understood to have been intended to open 
a door for popular election, but if so, that method was 
not in any case adopted. The committees elect their own 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman, unless Government appoints 
the Magistrate to be Chairman cx-officio. 

(3) The tax is levied from occupiers instead of from owners, as 

provided in Act III, and is an assessment on an estimate 


of “ /he circumstances and property to be protected of the 
jtersons liable to it,” the total sum to be raised in any one 
year being limited to an average of Es. 2-4 on each 
holding, and the maximum leviable on one holding being 
Es. 7 per mensem. 

(4) While the Municipal Commissioners under Act III of 1864 
have lai‘gd*exeoutive powers, those under Act VI of 1868 
are in fact only a consultative body to assist the Magistrate 
by their advice, check expenditure, and frame assessments. 

In connection with this subject of local taxation. Act VI 

Act vim Cl of 1870 (B.C.) of 1870 may be mentioned, 

which was intended for purely rural 
villages. It had for its object the reform of the rural police. The 
law vests the management of the village or group of villa^s in 
a committee or punohayet to be selected by the Magistrate. These 
punchayets have the power of appointing watchmen and assessing 
all owners and occupiers of houses in order to provide for the 
payment of their salaries, over whom they are to exercise a general 
control. The assessment is to be made, as in Act VI of 1868, 
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aooording to the oiroumstanoes aod the property to be protected of the 
persons Uable to the tax, the maximum rate being fixed at one rupee 
per mensem. The law further provides that wherever the Act 
IB extended, the lands hitherto appropriated to the maintenance of 
the village ohowkidars shall be made over to the landholders on pay¬ 
ment in perpetuity of half the present annual value. The Act, 
however, has been introduced experimentally in a few places only, and 
difficulties have been experienced in working it in some districts. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has not extended it in the western districts, where 
service lands prevail, because he objects to the expropriation of these 
lands 

When refusing sauotiou to the draft Municipal Bill, the Governor- 

General intimated his willingness to 
AcfiMs" see an elective system tried, and to 

enable municipalities to spend money 
voluntarily on education. Accordingly an Act has been recently 
passed by the Bengal Council (II of 1873,) which enables Government 
to provide for the election by the rate-payers and rotation of Municipal 
Commissioners in places under Act Ill (B.C.) of 1864, that is to 
say, in the larger towns. Such municipal bodies may also elect 
their own Vice-Chairman, and a power is given them of controlling 
by resolution in meeting the action of thoir Chairman or Vice- 
Chairman. An elective system was already possible in towns under 
Act VI of 1868, but as the functions of committees in those towns 
are simply consultative, it was not of much use to introduce the plan 
in such places. The Lieutenant-Governor preferred trying it under an 
Act which does give some real power to the town committee. Power 
has also been token to enable both municipalities under Act III 
and towns working under Act VI of 1868, after providing for police, 
conservancy, and ordinary town purjwses, to apply part of the funds at 
their disopsal not only, as hitherto, to medical relief and vaccination, 
but also to the establishment and maintenance of schools, the only 
condition being that a clear majority of their membera are in favour of 
this appropriation. Power is also given to spend money on the regis¬ 
tration of births and deaths. This is but a small instalment of the 
reforms which the Lieutenant-Governor had hoped to introduce. It 
does, however. His Honor hoi)es, contain some germ of self-govern¬ 
ment, and it opens a door for the extension of education among our 
town populations. The Lieutenant-Governor has circulated to all bodies 
of Municipal Commissioners a notice that he is ready to permit the 
Vice-Chairman to be elected, and to grant the elective franchise to any 
mimioipality that applies for such concessions, and when the members 
have taken some interest in their own municipal affairs. He has 
intimated that the Government has no wish to force elective institu¬ 
tions on towns that do not desire the boon. 

The Serampore Municipality has been the first to desire to try 
the system, and rales have been iiramed for giving effect to its wishes. 
The rules provide for a Board of eighteen Commissioners, of whom only 
three are to be nominated by Government, the rest being elected by 
the rate-payers. Every rate-payer has a vote. Any man of full age 
residing within municipal limits, or within three nmes thereof, who is 
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Number of manioipalitice of each cloet. 


himself a rate-payer and oan read or write, and who has never been 
oonvioted of a uon-bailable offence, may be a candidate. Each candidate 
has to get two rate-payers to nominate him. No rate-payer oan vote 
for more than one person, or in more than one ward of the town. 

The number of municipalities of 
each class at work during the y6ar was 
as follows:— 

Under Act XXVI of 1850 ... . 1. 

Under Act XX of 1866 ... ... ... 68 

Under Act III of 1864 ... ... ... 25 

Under Act VI of 1868 ... ... ... 91 

The constitution of the town committees under the last two Acts 

is shown below:— 



Officials. 

Non-offictals. 

Earopeani. 

Nati.M. 

Act III of 1864 . 

185 

225 : 

184' 

226 

Act VI of 1868 . 

260 

618 1 

164 

684 


Inquiries have been specially instituted this year with a view to 

ascertaining the extent to which Muni- 
wTwovk"’'’®’’ oipal Commissioners and town com¬ 

mittees have busied themselves with, 
and effectually influenced, municipal work, and the degree in which the 
various Municipal Acts are suooessfulljr worked. The reports which have 
been received show that while a fair amount of work in carrying out 
assessments is obtained from the punchayets in ohowkidari unions, their 
proceedings have to be carefully watched and periodically revised. 
After the duties of assessment imposed on them by law are over, few 
members of punchayets take an intelligent interest in the administration 
of the affairs of the village. But this is not perhaps much to be wondered 
at. The Act is in force principally in remote country towns of little 
importance ; there is a difficulty in flnding men of education for the 
po^ to which, moreover, too little dignity is attached to render any 
of the better class of natives desirous of holding it. Practicall;^, 
everything i; left by the law in the Magistrate’s hands, and there is 
little inducement to an outsider to show any public spirit; while, on the 
o^er hand, the Mamstrate is unable to stii up much local enthusiasm 
in villages to which he can but seldom give personally much attention. 
In a few cantonments where the Act is retained, sanitary matters are 
under the control of the cantonment authorities, and very fair results 
are obtained. Perhaps had the ordinary punchayets more real power, 
they would take more mterest in their affairs. 

Turning to committees under the District Towns and Municipal 
Acts, opinions vary much as to their utility, but the variation has 
perhaps some reference to the part of the country whence the reports 
oome. In the Chittagong and Orissa divisions for instance, where 
society is generally*in a backward state, they are pronounced a failure 
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owing to tlie apathy and indifferenoe to their duties displayed by 
the members of the committees. On the other hand, near the Pre¬ 
sidency and in the Patna division, where there are a large number 
of natives accustomed to European ways, and where either English 
educatiun has made some progress, as it has near Galoutta, or the 
people axe more easily led by their district officers, as is the case 
m Behar, it may be said that the generality of muiuoipalities 
have worked tolerably well. The fact that the initiative rests in 
most coses with the Magistrates, and that there is an absence of 
obstruotiveness in the councils of the committees, hardly justifies us 
in styling the municipal system a sham. There is an acknowledged 
difllculty in certain towns in getting together a quorum; but, on 
the other hand, in the larger towns, especially those under Act III 
of 1864, there are many public-spirited and enlightened citizens 
who take an intelligent and active interest in the afi^rs of their 
town, and it has been observed this is especially so where a sense of 
responsibility and a spirit of emulation have been evoked by entrusting 
the care of a ^ecifio part of the town to individual members of the 
committee. The majority of the native gentlemen prefer, no doubt, 
sharing in the deliberations of the committee to taking an active part in 
executive work. It is found, however, that a great deal can be done 
by tact and judicious management on the part of the Magistrate. 
Habits of indolence it may not be possible to overcome, but much 
majr be done in the way of encouraging independent thought and 
action, and in overcoming the habit of looking to the Government to 
do everything. 

The municipalities in which the most active and efficient interest 
has been taken by the committees in the affairs of the town, are the 
Suburbs of Calcutta, Eishuagurh, Santipore, Patna, Mozufierpore, and 
Ooterpara. In Dacca, too, the Commissioners are said to have been 
very useful, and even in Gowhatty there are two native gentlemen said 
to deserve special- praise. 

While stating that in the smaller townships under Act VI a less 
active and intelligent interest is taken by members of the committee 
than is usual in municipalities under Act III of 1864, it is necessary 
to bring prominently into view the fact that the former places are 
generally much smaller than the latter; that they are further away 
from the centres of civilization; that the duties of the members of the 
town committees being ohiefiy consultative and their powers much more 
limited, there is not the same incentive to make them take an active part 
in the management of affairs. Besides, the income of many of toese 
places is so small that, after paying the police and the necessary 
establishment for the collection of the tax, there is but little left to 
apply to other purposes or to consult about. Where the towns are at 
or neeur district or sub-divisional head-quarters, the committees have, as 
a rule, been found to take an interest in their affairs. No very 
remarkable energy is displayed in enforcing sanitary rules, but on this 
point it must be held in mind that country towns have not and 
cannot afford the same large conservancy estabishment as metropolitan 
cities, and that it is chiefly paid overseers who are instrumental in 
bringing offenders to justice in the case of the latter. 
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The best method to guard a^D%t the apathj and indiiFerenoe 
which are attributed to town oommittees, in some oases with too much 
justioe, is, it has been more than once observed, to render the positiou 
of the members more independent and dignified, and to bring home to 
them a due sense of responsibility. Some steps have been taken in this 
dureotion; the members of many oommittees having been vrated with 
powers to sit as a bench and dispose of oonservanoy and other petty 
oases. Provision has also been made by the law lately passed, and 
a^ve described, for the introduction of the elective system; and in 
munioipidities the power of the Chairman has been curtailed by the 
seme Act, which prohibits hiu^ from acting contrary to the ezprass 
orders of the committee at a meeting. 

In considering next how far the work of municipalities has been 

.. efficient and successful, it may be noted 

Exp.»d.tureofn,un.c.pai,t.e.. expenditure inoiped by the 

municipalities of the several classes, Calcutta excepted, daring the year 
amounted to Ks. 17,876,044. Classed under the various heads of account 
it was as follows:— 



So large a portion of the .income of every town is devoted to 
the maintenance of the town police, the strength of which is deter* 
mined irrespective of the oommittees, for the cost of necessary estab- 
lidiment. for the collection of the tax, and for the repair of existing 
roads and buildings, the maintenanoe of which is hardly a matter 
of choice, that there is little scope left for indulgence in extended 
schemes for the improvement of the towns. It is too often the case 
that the most crying necessities of towns in these provinces is a proper 
drainage system, or a pui^ water-supply; but any project which might 
be formed for the purpose would, of necessity, far exceed the means 
at the disposal of the oommittees. None of these have os yet 
given countenance to schemes beyond their means. In a few oases, 
a smtdl grant has been made by G-ovemment to aid in local improve¬ 
ments of the kind, as in the case of Dacca, for conservancy purposes, 
and of Silohax for<the drainage of the town. In one or two instances 
private munificence has come into aid, as in the case of the generous 
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donations by Khiga Abdool 0unny, u.b.i., and by bis son, to the city 
of Daooa, where through their generosity a sohoine of water-works 
has been oommenoed which will be an enormous benefit to a city 
which has hitherto suffered much from cholera and other endemics. 

The town of Burdwan has also borrowed Rs. 40,000 from Q-ovem- 
ment to supply itself with pure water, and a most successful commence¬ 
ment has been made by opening a canal from the Damoodah; while 
Howrah, which is practically a suburb of Calcutta, .has arranged to raise 
large sums for drainage, and has submitted to extra taxation for lighting 
the town with gas. 

As yet, however, these municipalities have borrowed very little. 

There is a very general concurrence of opinion that, within the 
means at the disposal of the committees, the funds in their hands are on 
the whole well laid out. It is, indeed, sometimes said that for one work 
of public utility carried out with the aid of the committees, there 
are twenty carried out in spite of them by the Magistrate. This may 
be true of certain places; it is not generally so. There is daily 
evidence of the fact that there are native gentlemen on some com¬ 
mittees who do take an intelligent interest in their work, and give 
advice and assistance of the most marked kind. Slow though 
improvement in the various towns may be, owing to a deficiency of 
means, it is certain that considerable advances have been made under 
the present system, and in some cases marked improvements. The 
towns which have succeeded best are those where the mootings of the 
committees have been most regular, and where a proper distribution of 
executive work has been effected. 

Some saving might bo expected were a substantial voice in regard 
to the outlay for municipal police vested in the committees, as there is 
a general feeling among them that the present police are more costly 
than is necessary, and not more efficient than the old chowkidars who 
were paid much less. There is, accordingly, considerable jealousy 
regarding the expenditure on this head, and there is little doubt tliat 
were savings effected, more liberal allowances would be willingly accord¬ 
ed to primary schools and the charitable institutions of the town. 

In the case of large towns there isi some coiMlaint regarding 
the inadequate expenditure on sanitary measures. Those matters are, 
however, receiving increased attention. It must bo also remembered 
that in some cases a fixed establishment is kept up, which is applied 
indifferently for sanitary purposes, or for the repair of roads, &o., as 
occasion may require, so that the precise amount of expenditure on 
sanitary objects is not fully represented in the tables. 

Uncongenial as the employment is to the native mind, the assess¬ 
ments ore almost exclusively in the 
Ibcoms. hands of the native members of oom- 

The asBessmontB fkirij made. mitteos, and are, on the whole, fairly 

made. Some supervision is undoubt¬ 
edly required to prevent undue inequalities in the taxation, and cases 
do occur where the work is made over to untrustworthy hands; but 
considering the invidious nature of the emplo 3 Tnent, and the difficulty 
of the task, some credit is due to the committees for the way this work 
is done, and no advantage is to be looked for from a change in the system. 
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The receipts of the varions olasses of municipalities during the 
past year, classed under the various heads, was as follows- 


Hate upon owners according to the 
yearly value of liouses and lands 
owned in the town ... 

Tax upon occupiers of holdings 
within tlie tow n according to their 
circumstances, and the property 
to be protected 

Tax on carriages, carts, horses, 
and elephauts ... 

Fines and fees 

l^onnds, ferries nud tolls within 
the town liniits 

Rent of houses and gardens and 
municipal markets 

Other sources, including grants 
from provinriul funds 

Totiz* 


Act III 0* ISIM. 

Act VI 
of 1808 
(B.C.) 


Act 
XXVI 
of 1860. 


1 Suburbs of 
; CftlcuUa and 
Howrah. 

1 

1 

llntrrior. 

Act XX 
of 1866. 1 

Total. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

i 

Ro. 

Rs. 

3.48,866 

.3,80,1143 


. 


7,29,609 



4,00,106 

1,10,226 

17,123 

6,36,163 

38,987 

76,(ir>9 

33,900 

13,785 

2,667 

308 

118 

627 

106 

73,821 

92,217 

I6,7«.1 

1,07,.320 

6,610 

2,664 


1,82,277 

4,4r>8 

29.030 

6,460 



38,603 

] 0,107 

1,15,076 

1 

32,071 

7,876 

830 

1,67,550 

4,04.21.3 

1 fl,«I,O60| 4,46,112 

I 1 

1,30,101 

18,686 

17,70,490 


It will be seen that of the total receipts of towns under Act III of 
1864, Rs. 4,94,243 is the income of the suburbs of Calcutta including 
Howrah, and Rs. 6,81,059 that of all other towns under the Act. 
Excluding Calcutta and the suburbs, the total municipal receipts were 
Rs. 12,76,247, of which Rs. 9,51,930 were derived from taxation and 
Rs. 3,24,317 from other sources, including loans and grants. 

In the Punjab no less than four-fifths of the municipal income 
is derived from octroi dr town duties. In the North-West Provinces 
also these yield an abundant and elastic revenue. In Bengal the only 
taxes of any moment are either a house-rate, or what is practically 
a local property and income-tax. 

There is a very general feeling that in all but metropolitan towns 
„ a rate on houses, if strictly assessed, 

Honoe-rate uorattA HBHeMment according «« 

to circunmtances of Uouiehoider. Dcoomes Oppressive, OB thcrc OTC many 

families who have seen better days 
who continue to occupy houses built by theii progenitors, which 
the custom of the country would forbid them to a.handon, while a 
tax assessed according to strict value would far exceed tiieir means. 
On the other hand, the poorness of the house occupied is by no means 
a sure indication of the poverty of the owner, for many of the 
wealthiest classes prefer investing or amassing their money to spending 
it in providing suitable habitations for themselves. An old brick house, 
large, rambling and uncomfortable, has a certain apparent value, while 
a comfortable erection of bamboos and thatch very suitable for the 
climate has little value. Except in towns to a considerable extent 
Europeanized, it is'not the custom in these provinces for the majority 
of the community to pay rent for houses as people generally live in their 
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own houses, and any valuation that can he made must he conjectural. 
It is generally admitted that, in making the valuation, some adver¬ 
tence is had by the assessors of a house-rate to the means of the owner. 
Though fancy rents ma^ often he assumed, the principle of calculating 
a rate on the rental is, however, fairly adhered to in large towns, 
where masonry buildings are plentiful; and for such places as the 
suburbs of Cmcutta a rate on houses may be appropriate. In other 

E laces, such as Comillah, where the majority of houses are mere mat 
uts, almost valueless as regards rental, it is as clearly out of place. 
Were it not that the system has in such places been itregularly 
depsj^d from, it would be hopeless for the municipalities to meet their 
liabilitils. The Commissioners in such places, while keeping up 
the* fiction of a house-rate, have practioally adapted taxation to the 
circumstances of the parties assessed. This rough sort of equitable 
assessment is, it is said, really preferred by the peoide. Nine out of 
ten of the petitions for abatement preferred against the house-rates 
assume that the tax should be assessed on the income of the rate¬ 
payer, and where, os in the town of Chittagong, a pure assessment 
on rental is somewhat rigidly adhered to, the system is decidedly uupo- 

E ular, for the poor man pays almost as much as the rich. On the other 
and, the certainty with which a rate on the rental of a house can bo 
ascertained makes this mode of taxation popular with a limited class, 
especially iiear Calcutta, wliere men of means are more alive to their 
legal position. The tax falls hero, however, somewhat severely on the 
poor; and, generally in the Presidency division, it is said that it is 
only the indulgence which is shown to iiite-payers with slender means 
which causes it to work at all. This is also stated in less decided terms 
of several other divisions. 

Under the Chowkidari Act it is optional to adopt either a rate 
on the value of houses, or a lax on the circumstances and property 
to be protected of the rale-payer. The singular unanimity with which 
the latter system has been adopted in almost every union in these 
provinces sufficiently attests the weight of the considerations which 
render a tax on houses undesirable, at least in towns in the interior, 
where men of substance generally live in thatched sheds. Indeed, 
only two cases are reported, and that in cantonments in the Presidency 
division, where a rate on houses has been adopted. 

The assessments made on the oircumstnuces and property to be 
protected of inhabitants in towns under Act VI of 1868, and under the 
Chowkidari Act, have, as above remarked, generally been made with an 
approach to equity. There was one ease where corruption was detected 
on the port of a Ward Committee, and the proceedings of some 
punohayets ore open to suspicion, but this is inevitable, and on the whole 
it would seem that there is not much reason to be dissatisfied with the 
system. It is hopeless to expect popularity with regard to any .system 
of direct taxation, but there is an acquiescence on the part of the people 
in the assessmente^ made by committees which could not be expected 
were there anything which should render them specially unpopular. 
With regard to the assessments of punohayets, where reason for 
complaint exists, there is no want of readiness in appealing to the 
Magistrate. 
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The wheel-tax exists iu the towns marginally noted. In certain 

of these taxes ore also imposed on 
f w.g horses, elephants, &o., and registration 

Hooghljr. Giiauguipore. fees taken for carts. 

Midnapore. ^ Purnniii. These taxes are generally said not 

iTiuSwn™' I to ptovoke any real discontent beyond 

that inevitably caused by any system 
of direct taxation. Indeed, with reference to Serampore, Ooterpara 
and Hooghly, it is said that these taxes, as being in som sort a 
sumptuary tax on the well-to-do classes, are not unpopular. A tax on 
expenditure is preferred to a tax on income. 

The want of funds is now a considerable difficulty in many 
„ . , , , , . , , municipalities. Many towns Ifbve 

now a great difficulty m keeping up, 
even in an ordinary state of repair, already existing roads. Formerly 
it was the practice to devote a large share of the funds available for 
district roads to maintain roads in the chief stations and towns. Under 


the Boad Cess Act, the municipalities being excluded from the taxation 
under that Act, it is not legal to spend any part of the district road 
funds within mmiicipal limits. It was the intention that under the 
new mmicipal rules, the municipalities should be bound to maintain 
the roads within their own limits. Although this compulsory provision 
has not become law, roads in municipalities must either be made at 
the expense of the municipalities, or not made at all, and thus has fallen 
on them a burden which it is fair that they should bear, but which they 
have not hitherto borne. There are again few towns in which it has 
been found possible, with the funds at the disposal of committees, to intro¬ 
duce anything like a proper system of sanitation. This is especially the 
case with towns under Act VI of 1808. Some officers think that some 


of the supplementary taxes allowed by Act III of 1864 might with 
advantage be introduced into these. It seems probable that eventually 
either some such measure will have to be adopted, or recourse had to 
indirect taxation as in the Punjab and North-Western Provinces. 

The constitution of the Calcutta Municipality, as described at 


CAXCUWA Mc.,O.PAI..TV. t 

unchanged. In February 1872 the 
Cliaimian, Mr. Stuart Hogg, went to England on furlough, and was 
succeeded for a time by Ijord Ulick Browne, who held office up to the 
close of 1872, when he was succeeded by Mr. H. Cockoroll. 

There was, if anything, more friction than usual in the relations 
between the Chairman and the Justices during the year 1872. Municipal 
business was pushed through in some way or other, but the annual 
report has been forwarded to Government with a resolution of the Justices 
iu meeting, setting forth that it was drawn up by their late Officiating 
Chairman, and that it is in several points not accepted by the majority 
of the Justices. The points of difference are not explained, and Govern¬ 
ment can only take for the purposes of this review the informatioa 
laid before it. 


The income of Calcutta is principally derived from rates on 
houses. There isAi general rate and separate rates for lighting, police, 
and water, the total amounting in the past year to 17^ per cent. A 
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considerable income was also derived from license on trades and profes¬ 
sions, carriages, horses, and carts, and there was some income Irtim 
fees for services of various kinds. Considerable sums, amounting to 
nearly 11 lakhs of rupees, were borrowed during the year, and are 
entered in extraordinary receipts. Further details regarding the 
revenues of the municipality will bo found in the chapter on provincial 
and local finance under the head “ municipal revenues.” 

The total amount at the disposal of the Justices for the year under 
review is thus stated:— 

Bn. A. P. 

Ordinary income ... ... ... ... ... 3.7,OS,102 10 7 

Extcaordiimry iuoome :.. ... . ll,77,8Sn 11 B 

Caab balances ... ... ... ... 6,00,019 13 1 


Grand Tutol ... 50,72,088 3 2 


Of the ordinary income between six and seven lakhs is a more double 
entry in account. The real income is between 26 and 27 lakhs. There 
is a similar double entry in expenditure on account of workshops, 
stores, &o. 

The ordinary expenditure of the year is stated as follows:— 


Interest nn Mnnicipal Debenture Tioens and Water-supply Doan 
from Government, including Sinking Knnd 
General establishment, office rent, coinmissiun, printing, odver- 
tieing, law, and contingent charges... 

Ronds ... 

Conservancy 

Lighting of the town, inclodiug Hastings... 

Police ... ... ... ... .. ... 

Water-supply 

Watering streets ... 

Hospital end vaccination 
Town Hall 

New drainage; working Pumping Station, Ac., 

Working and maintenance of Municipal Railway 

Public squares 

Working slaughter-houses 

Tramway 

Census of the town 

Jute Ware-house and Fire-Brigade charges 
Ilnsiinmi Fund charges 

MiscellaneuuB; Suburban Municipality, share of ITackney-tax; 

Income-tax, interest on contractors’ deposits, Ac., Ac., 
Kotrnng and Kntally Workshops, general stores, stone ballast, 
aimdry materials, Ac. ... 

Sundry advances ... 


Total 

The extraordinary expenditure comprised 

Expenditure on account of Municipal Market 
Ditto on ditto Municipal Office... 

Ditto on ditto Supplementary Water-supply Scheme ... 

Bum and Co., for dreiuege works 

Expenditure on drainage works done by Department ... 

Advance for land at Ballakhannnh for new road 
Ditto for Akra brick 

Refimd of amount due to General Fund in 1871 Income-tax, 
private drainage, Ac., Ac. ... 


Total 


This brings up the eggregate ordinary and extraordinary expen¬ 
diture to 


Kb. a. P. 


8,43,786 

0 

0 

8,06,297 

7 

6 

2,76,084 

3 

6 

1,70.002 

6 

1 

2,20,688 

6 10 

2,47,004 

4 

6 

2,61,843 

3 

2 

30,061 

11 

4 

46,884 

0 

1 

10,718 

4 

3 

68,867 

8 

7 

27,261 

2 

0 

4,682 10 

6 

12,108 

9 11 

93,123 

6 

3 

18,661 

16 

9 

30,1)12 12 II 

8,711 13 

4 

21,477 

4 10 

7,21,810 16 

7 

12,499 

6 

9 

34,13,846 

1 

7 

Be. 

A. 

P. 

2,38,078 

3 

6 

46,743 

9 

a 

69,640 16 10 

78,146 

9 

8 

3,76,187 

3 10 

l,UO,(KI0 

0 

0 

14,COO 

0 

0 

25,437 

4 

9 

9,47,289 14 

9 

Rs. 

A. 

T. 

43,61,086 

0 

4 
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Deducting the total expenditure from the total income, there remaiued 
„ „ at close of the year under review a 

^r'."prd>tu«Sll 0 l balance of Rs. 7,11,902-2.10 at the 

- disposal of the Jiustioes, as shown in 

B«. 7,11,002 8 10 margin. 

Last year’s report noticed the position of the Justices’ loan account 
up to date, the extension of their Irorrowing powera to 86 lakhs by 
Act I (B.O.) of 1872, the establishment of a reserve or sinking fund, 
and the fact that the Justices had already borrowed or arranged for 
loans nearly up to the extreme limit of these extended powers. No 
further change has taken place in these respects, but work has been 
steadily pushed on in connection with the drainage, water-supply, 
and other schemes, on account of which the money was borrowed. 

Tip to the close of the year 1872 six lakhs had been drawn of the 21 
lakhs sanctioned as a loan for the drainage extension, and Ks. 2,70,000 
from the Rs. 4,10,000 sanctioned for the water-supply. The sinking 
fund for general loans amounted on Ist January 1878 to Rs. 8,99,700 in 
Government 4 per cent, paper, and Rs. 1,44,097 in cash. Rs. 4,05,000 
in per cents were in the Comptroller-General’s hands on account of 
the sinking fund towards the refund of the water-supply loan, and a 
cash balance of Rs. 52,808. 

Since the close of 1872 the following sums have been drawn 

by the Justices of the loans already 
sanctioned:— 

Rs. 


Tjouii since close of the yesr. 


For Drainage 
, Water-supply .. 
„ Municipal OfBces 


Total 


8,00,000 

1,40,000 

1,30,000 

10,70,000 


Their total liabilities to date are as follow;— 


A.—Due to the Secretary of State at date of 
passing of Act I (B.C.) of 1872— 

(1) Water-works loan 

(2) Market loan 


Rs. 

82,00,000 

3,00,000 


Rs. 


85,00,000 


B.—Borrowed from the public on debenture i. 
0.—^Taken from the Secretary of State on 
account of loans sanctioned since passing 
of Act I (B.O.) of 1872— 

(1) Water-works extension loan .. 

(2) Drainage extension loan 

(3) Market loan 

(4) Municipal office’s loan 


55,00,000 


4,10,000 

14,00,000 

2,30,000 

1,30,000 

- 21,70,000 


Total lilbilities up to close of 1873 


• • • • 


1,31,70,000 
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The legal limits of the Justices’ borrowing power (outside the 55 
lakhs under heading A above) was, as already noticed, fixed by the Act 
above quoted at 85 lakhs. Tliey may, therefore, still borrow Es. 8,30,000. 
Rs. 7,90,242 of this are, however, already arranged for, being the 
balance of the drainage extension and market loans, so that the 
Justices have borrowed or arranged to borrow to within Es. 39,758 of 
their maximum limit. 

Last year’s report stated that it had been arranged to carry out the 
„ . . main drainage of the northern part of 

'■ the Town, and the sums borrowed have 

been devoted to pushing on this very important work, which may now 
be said to be about two-thirds completed. Only the first and second 
class sewers ore being made, as the cost of arterid and house-drainage 
over such a large area is at present beyond the means of the Justices. 
But in a selected area round the Medical College Hospital a thorough 
system of drainage has been carried out; Government paying half the 
cost with a view to efiboting, if possible, some improvement in the 
sanitary state of that great institution, and testing by experiment the 
effect of complete drainage on a very bad part of the native town. 

The water-supply during last rains was by no means satisfactory, 
^ , being insufficient in quantity and bad 

a Miipp y. quality. The scheme of providing 

for street-watering by laying down pipes from the river at Chondpal 
Gh&.t, and so increasing the quantity of drinking water available for the 
growing demands of the Town, was noticed last year, but has not yet 
come into operation, though a good deal has been done towards the 
completion of the necessary works by laying down pipes and com¬ 
mencing the erection of the pumping engines. The filtering beds at 
Pultah were found to act very unsatisfactorily during a groat part of 
the rains. The river water being then charged with silt, did not pass 
through the filters readily, and it became necessary to rake up the bods 
frequently to get the requisite supply through them—an operation 
which of course did not improve the appearance of the water. Some 
change in the filtering arrangements will probably be necessary. 

In fact, it is probable that a heavy additional expenditure in con¬ 
nection with the water-supply will be necessary, and the subject is one 
of much difficulty. 

, The building of the municipal market was greatly delayed by the 
„ . . , , ^ discovery of an error in its oonstruo- 

umcipa m»r e . found that the solid arched 

roofs which have answered so well in other municipal buildings were 
not safe when resting on iron pillars, as arranged in the plans for the 
market. It has been necessary therefore to replace the outer iron pillars 
by masonry. Recently, however, the work has gone on more rapidly, 
and the southern block is advertised to be opened on the 1st January. 
The municipal offices are fast approaching completion, and will 
„ .. , _ form a handsome addition to the part 

onicip o cat. pj. fo 'which they are situated. 

The reclamation of tlie Salt Water Lake, into which all the sewage 

and sweepings of Calcutta are dis¬ 
charged, has been a matter of some 


Silt Wuter Lake. 
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anxiety and diffioulty. Yarious experiments have been made in sewage 
cultivation with more or less suooess; but it appeared that the officers 
of the municipality have enough to do in town, and were unable to 
take the thing in hand with any prospect of success. It is tmderstood 
that the municipality now propose to let their rights at an annual 
rental of Rs. 15,000, including the right to the carcase platform, and 
the dead bodies of animals brought there, but this matter has not come 
before Q-overnment. 

A tramway from Sealdah Railway Station to Dalhousie Square 

was opened in February, but at present 
it does not seem to be remunerative, 
and the Justices are contemplating selling it into private hands. This 
also has not oomo under the consideration of Government. 

The Jute Ware-house Act (II of 1872), designed to bring the 
, , jj store-houses and screws under inspeo- 

tion to prevent nres and protect the 
town, was introduced and vigorously worked. Under the same Act an 
efficient fire-brigade was organised which, having its head-quarters at 
the Police Office in Calcutta, attends fires either in town or in any 
part of the surrounding suburbs. 

The census of the town was, it is feared, to a great extent a failure; 

but this matter has been dealt with in 
the census chapter of the general report. 

The above information has been given in general terms, for 
in fact the Government is very insufficiently informed as to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Calcutta Municipality, 
ciprf “"d does not exercise much control or 

supervision over them. In the last 
report the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor was expressed, that the 
constitution of the municipality required reform. During the present 
year 1873 there has been less friction between the Chairman and the 
Justices than in 1872, but the relations with the Government have 
certainly not been improved ; on the contrary, some of the Justices have 
more than ever taken a line adverse to the Government in regard to 
several small things iu which the Government was necessarily concern¬ 
ed, and the Lieutenant-Governor feels that the Government has not 
exercised all the influence which it is right that it should exercise as 
regards the affairs of this great metropolis. In truth, peace between 
the Chairman and the active members of the Justices has been secured 


by too great concession to the pretensions of the latter, and the Govern¬ 
ment has felt that it could not interfere much, without creating collision 
and diffioulty, till it was prepared to xmdertake a revision of tue muni¬ 
cipal constitution. The task of giving a fit constitution to a city so very 
peculiarly situated as Calcutta is one of extreme diffioulty; the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor has been unsuccessful in his attempt to settle the municipal 
arrangements of the interior; he has thought it well to watch the refonris 
lately made in Bombay j recently the anxiety occasioned by failure 
of the crops has made it impossible to undertake an additional labor; 
and so altogether itjias happened that the task of reforming the Calcutta 
Municipality has not been attempted. Meantime, in the main, things 
have not gone very wrong, the improvements commenced by Mr. Hogg, 
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and the system of management which he introduced haring been so far 
carried out, in spite of some Motion in the working of the machine. 
The loans already sanctioned for great public objects hare been on the 
whole fairly utilised. But these funds are now nearly exhausted; it seems 
likely that, to carry to completion the improvements which have been 
undertaken, and to give full effect to them, it will bo necessary in some 
way to raise a good deal more money,—^in fact, large sums of money. 
As observed in last ^;eport, the lieutenant-Govemor feels that great ques¬ 
tions and great amounts must bo dealt with, in respect of which it is 
necessary that there should be an efficient and responsible power com¬ 
petent to decide, and that the Government should have a sufficient 
controlling voice. The main practical drawback to the present mimi- 
oipal system is that, while the Justices are not responsible to any 
constituency (being the mere nominees of the Government and yet not 
responsible to Government, since no term of office is prescribed), things 
are so arranged that in practice the main body of the Justices liave 
no sufficient voice, and the affairs of the municipality are almost mono¬ 
polised by a small number of gentlemen who are good enough to 
render much service, a great part of which is no doubt useful, but who 
arc not alone a body sufficient to dispose of weighty questions affecting 
both this and future generations without the control of the responsible 
Chairman and of the Government. Most of the able and influential 
men whose names appear on the list of Justices are busy business-men; 
they cannot afford to give very much time to the affairs of the muni¬ 
cipality. The business is done either at meetings which are public 
meetings and where reporters encourage long speeches, or in committees 
which require much time. It is found that no man can take much part 
in the proceedings who cannot devote a veiy large portion of his time, 
and listen for hours to speeches before he gives a vote; and the result 
is that most of those whose assistance would be most valuable are 
deterred and take little nr no part, while the business rests, os 
has been said, with a very limited number of gentlemen. If the 
salaried and responsible Chairman exercises a sufficient influence over 
them, the system may work well; but if he ceases to do so, sooner 
or later a reform will bscome inevitable. 
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CHAPTER XL 
MARINE. 


The number of vessels belonging to the Bengal Marine during 

the year 1872-73 was— 


Vuiela of the Bengal Marine. 


Soa-going steamers ... ... .. . 

Steamer unsafe to go to sea ... ... ... . 

Sea-going brigs and other vessels. 

Hulks. 

Pilot brigs, survey vessels, light ships, buoy vessels, reserve 

pilot vessels, boats, &c.. ... . 

River-going steamers . 

Ditto flats •. ... . 


1 

1 

1 

87 

B 

6 


The value of work done by the vessels of the Bengal Marine 
during the year was estimated by the Marine authorities at Rs, 7,94,642, 
while the maintenance of the vessels cost Its. 9,61,460 j but the 
statement of the earnings is for the most part fictitious. A sea-going 
steamer for this Government is still the most urgent want of the Marine 
Department, and its necessity has repeatedly been urged upon the 
consideration of the Government of India. 

The steamer Agitator was, towards the end of the year, transferred 
to the Overland Transport Department for use in the Suez Canal. The 
steamer Nemesia was attached to British Burmah. The Undaunted 
was stationed at Port Blair, her place in the ’river being supplied 
by the Celerity, which is a very unseaworthy craft j so that we have 
not at Calcutta or in Bengal a single Government steamer of 
any kind fit to go to sea. No change has taken place in the 
survey and pilot and light vessels, but several of them are old, 
and must soon be replaced by new ones. This is more especially 
the case with the surveying brigs. The condition of this department has 
led to complaints by tbe Chamber of Commerce regarding the want of 
proper means of recording with sufficient rapidity the changes which take 
place in the channels of the Hooghly. The subject had already been 
noticed by Admiral Mends, and the Government of Btingai has urged on 
the Government of India the necessity for carrying out his proposals 
to substitute steam vessels with improved appliances for the present 
sailing vessels of the Survey Department. 

Several important points regarding the working of the Shipping 
^ . Acts have come under the consideration 

Working of tho8lupp.ugActo. of the Government. The Lieutenant- 

Governor has urged upon the Government of India the necessity of 
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making legal provision to prevent vessels loaded to a dangerous extent 
leaving the port of Calcutta. Proposals for revising the diet scales for 
native seamen, both on board home trade and foreign-going ships, for 
determining the average length of voyages to the several ports which 
trade with Calcutta, and for proportioning the quantity of provisions to 
the length of the voyage, have also been submitted to that Government. 
An inquiry into a case of excessive mortality on board a pilgrim ship drew 
the attention of the Government to the want of anti-scorbutic elements 


in the food supplied to the pilgrims, and an examination of the law 
bearing on the subject led to the conclusion that the local Government 
could not prescribe anti-scorbutics for native passengers. The question 
of altering Section 100 of Act I of 1859, so as to allow inquiries held 
under that section to be preliminary only to an investigation by a 
tribunal at a Presidency town, has also received attention, and measures 
have been adopted to regulate the traffic by passenger boats plying 
between the several ports of the Chittagong division and Arracan. 

One or two cases have also occurred in which emigrant 
or pilgrim ships have had to put back in an un seaworthy state. Into 
each of these cases special and searching inquiry was made, and 
general orders have been issued calling attention to the necessity for 
the utmost care and strictnes-s in surveying all vessels to be used by 
pilgrims or emigrants. The Calcutta Marine Department claim that 
as yet no single emigrant vessel certified by* them has ever been lost 
except one, and she ran on shore at the mouth of the Mutlah. 

For some years past there has been discussion and some com* 
„ .. plaint about the position and prospects 

Hooghiy Pilot q«e.nom. of the Hooghly pilots. In 1867 a 

Committee sat and reported upon the matter, but nothing was actually 
done. In July 1872 the matter was again taken up, and with it the 
kindred question of introducing an equilibrium between the income and 
expenditure of the Calcutta Port approaches. There were then 119 
pilots on the Hooghly, of whom 76 belonged to the old Government 
pilot service, and 48 were licensed pilots. The Marine authorities, 
Calcutta merchants, and the pilots themselves, had represented that 
there were too many pilots on the river. The senior pilots got plenty 
of work and practice, and earned a large income, while the juniors 
got no practice on the river, and barely earned enough to support 
themselves. Acting under the advice of a Committee in which the 
Chamber of Commerce and the pilots themselves were represented, 
the Lieutenant-Governor decided that the total number of Hooghly 

E ilots ought to be reduced to 70. He proposed to reduce the numbers 
y offering bonuses to those who would retire, by weeding out the 
pilots who were inefficient or ill-couductcd, and by compelling the 
retirement on a bonus of a few of the junior men. To these pro¬ 
posals the Government of India has now agreed, and has sanctioned 
the offer of bonuses or extra pensions amounting in all to a capital 
value of £28,000. When these orders shall have taken effect, 
and certain alterations and adjustments shall have been made in the 
grades of pilots, it is hoped that the Hooghly pilots will all of them 
get sufficient practice and make a decent income. In settling the 
details the Government has the advice' of a Committee consisting 
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of tbe Collector of Customs, who has eleven years’ experience of 
the Port ) of the President of the Chamber of Commerce j of the 
Officiating Master-Attendant, who has served for thirty years in the 
Bengal Marine; and of two selected pilots. 

When the numbers of the pilots shall have been reduced, the 
Lieutenant-Governor hopes, by reducing the Port expenditure and by 
redistributing the Port dues and pilotage fees, to effect an equili¬ 
brium between the income and expenditure of the Port of Calcutta 
outside the limits entrusted to the care of the Port Commissioners. 
The following extract from a Resolution recorded by the Lieutenant- 
Governor on the subject in February 1873 shows how the balance of 
income and expenditure has hitherto stood, and what is the remedy 
which the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to make. The Resolution 
said : “ If under arrangements which are now to be made tbe average 
earnings of each pilot are equal to Rs. 500 or Rs. 600 a month, and if 
the earnings and work failing to the several grades of pilots are more 
equally divided, the Government may fairly redistribute the Port dues 
so as to secure an equilibrium of the Calcutta Port finances. 

" The condition of the Calcutta Port finances is set forth in the 

two communications from the 
Financial Department, and 
is adverted to in the second 
report from the Pilot Com¬ 
mittee. The Financial De¬ 
partment papers of January 
1872 state that the ‘annual 
expenses to the State on ac¬ 
count of this branch of revenue 
amount to £135,210 (for 
1870-71), and the receipts to 
£104,864, leaving a net charge 
of £30,346,’ which represents 
the annual cost (exclusive of 
pensions to pilots and absentee 
allowances in England) to 
which the Exchequer is being 
now put on account of the 
trade of Calcutta and the provinces with which it has dealings.’ 

“ The Pilot Committee show that the Port finances had in 1871-72 
so far improved, that the net deficit had been reduced to Rs. 1,02,000; 
but it is not absolutely certain that the deficit will under present 
arrangements remain so much below the average of former years. 
The only way to secure an equilibrium between receipts and expendi¬ 
ture is either to raise the income of the Port, or to reduce its expendi¬ 
ture. The Calcutta Port dues are already high, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor would not willingly propose to raise them further. He 
considers, however, that the dues may be fairly and reasonably redis¬ 
tributed between the pilotage and the rest of the Port charges, 
inasmuch as the deficit on the pilotage has been always so much 
smaller than the^deficit on the rest of the Port accounts. The pilotage • 
charges of the Hooghly are at present, according to paragraph 69 of 



Pilot 

dorvlco. 

ApprOBohes 
to the Port. 

• 

Totol. 

Becbiftb. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

B«. 

1887-68 

7»45,09ft 

6,81,867 

10,06,752 

10,71.803 

180B-09 . 

8.19.686 

6,62,117 

I8a»-70 . 

7.2>(,160 

1,86,455 

2,06,861 

0,10.011 

1876-71 . 

8,48,267 

10,48,638 

. ExFavoiicss. 




1867-68 . 

0.14.062 

6,37,666 

14,62,631 

1808-69 . 

9,88,200 

6,20,561 

15.17.761 

1889-70 . 

8,76.8:14 

4,86,777 

13,59,611 

1876-71 . 

8.57»80d 

4,84,241 

13t52,096 

Dbvicit. 




1867-68 . 

l.ttR,967 

2,76,318 

4,45,279 

1868-69 . 

1,68.514 

6.77.4M 

4,45.958 

1809-70 . 

1,48.078 

3.00.822 

4,49,000 

1876-71 . 

16,568 

2,87,890 

3,03,468 
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the Committee's report, ubout 6i annas per register tonnage j while 
the income of the Calcutta Port over and above pilotage is raised by 
a fee of four annas per ton on all vessels entering the River Hooghly. 

“With a view to making the relation between income and expendi¬ 
ture more equable under both heads of the Calcutta Fort approaches, 
the Lieutenant-Governor would redistribute the pilotage dues and Port 
dues BO as to make the pilotage dues fall at the rate of about annas 
per register ton, and so as to raise the share of the Port duos per¬ 
taining to the Port approaches to about 6 annas per ton. The pilotage 
dues are paid by vessels both up and down ; the Fort dues are paid 
only once, on entering the harbour- For every anna per ton taken 
off the pilotage dues, two annas can be added to the Port dues 
without imposing any additional burden on'trade. Under such a 
redistribution the average earnings of each of fifty-six rnnuing pilots 
would be about— 

Bb. 

Pay and allowances ns before, about ... ... ... ... 18,000 

of the former earnings of tbe free and licensed pilots, x Bs- 4,77,415... 4,03,966 

Grand Total ... 4,17,000 

Divided by 56 running pilots = Bs. 7,446 a year per running pilot. 

“ But a redistribution such as has been indicated in the foregoing 
paragraphs would not of itself suffice tO secure equilibrium: some 
reduction of expenditure is also necessary. Admiral Mends' report 
showed clearly that one pilot vessel at least might be spared; the 
Financial Department papers also urge that one pilot brig be reduced, 
and there seems no doubt that such reduction can be carried out as 
soon as the numbers of the pilot service are reduced. While the pilots 
are over-numerous, the pilot vessels would be too crowded if one of 
the pilot brigs were reduced. The eventual reduction of one pilot 
brig will secure an annual saving of about Rs, 20,000." 

The Resolution went on to express a belief that “if all the 
proposed reductions and savings could be carried out, and if all 
other circumstances arc as favorable as during the year 1871-72, an 
equilibrium between the receipts and the expenditure of the Port 
would be secured." It was explained, however, that for some years 
an annual extra grant would be required until a “depreciation or 
reserve fund from which the steamers, vessels, buoys and other plant 
of the Port could be renewed." 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s plans and proposals have been sanc¬ 
tioned by the Government of India, with the exception of the proposed 
grant for a depreciation fund, regarding which orders are deferred. 

On the Slst March 1873 there were 72 pilots on the Government 
tpu m . c licensed pilots. Of the 

Government pilots, C9 were on active 
service, and were distributed as follows:—Running pilots of all grades, 
64; in command of pilot vessels, 4; in command of steam-tugs, 1; on 
detached duty, 1; on leave, 2. Thirteen of the Government pilots in 
active service were on tlie salaried list, and the remaining 59 on the 
free list. Of the 42 licensed pilots, viz. 23 master pilots, 11 mates, 
and 8 leadsmen, 81 of the pilots and 7 of the leadsmen were running; 
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one pilot was in charge of a steamer, and another in charge of a steam 
tug ; one pilot and one leadsman were on leave- The work of each 
pilot, as compared with the preceding year, was— 

1871-72. 1872-78. 

Each branch pilot ... 48 ships. 86 ships. 

„ brevet branch pilot 29 „ 26 „ 

„ master pilot ... 18 „ 18 „ 

„ mate . 11 .. 20 .. 

The Lieutenant-Q-overnor is glad that the inequality in the number of 
vessels falling to each grade of the pilots is now somewhat less glaring 
than it formerly was. 

The following statement shows the number of steamers and sailing 
vessels which have entered and left the Port of Calcutta in each of the 
years 1870-71 to 1872-73. The steady increase in the number of 
steamers, and decrease in the number of sailing vessels, continue. 


ARRIVALS. 

1870-71. 

No. Tons. 

Sailinf; vcbbcU ... 672 666,431 

Steamers ... ... 269 827,966 

931 994,387 


1871-72. 

Sailing vesaelB ... 668 704,661 

Steamers ... ... SOI 294,963 

969 999,614 


1872-73. 

Sailing vcbscIb ... 608 621,637 

Steamers ... ... 340 628,011 

948 1,119,648 


DEPARTURES. 

1870- 71. 

No. Tons. 

Sailing vessels ... 687 680,346 

Steamers ... ... 251 819,815 

938 999.660 

1871- 72. 

Sailing vessels ... 687 672,267 

Steamers ... ... 293 285,266 

030 967,528 

1872- 78. 

Sailing vessels ... 631 643,022 

Steamers . 323 490,606 

964 1,133,627 


There have been 62 groundings as comjiarcd with 77 last year. 

Groundings. One resulted in a total loss. 

There were seven cases of collisions as against six last year. 

. One case resulted in the total loss of 

,o isions. steamer Ara/, which was run down 

by the P. and O. Co.'s mail steamer Khedive just after she left her 
moorings on the 13th Aiiirust 1872. The Committee appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances were unable to come to a dual decision, 
owing to the absence of the oflieers of the Khedive. The pilot was 
afterwards tried by a Marine Court and was acquitted. The Port 
Commissioners also held an inquiry into the conduct of the Assistant 
Harbour Master who was on board the Aral, and he was sentenced to 
suspension from rrfhk and pay for five months. With the sanction of 
the Government of India rules were laid down in consequence of this 
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aocideot to regulate the passage of vessels down the river at the time 
of departure of the mail steamers. 

In last year’s report it was stated that the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
proposal to grant him the power to stop in the river any steam vessel 
which causes a serious collision was still under discussion. The 
question has since been fully examined in communication with the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the representatives of the ship¬ 
ping interest of Calcutta. Feuding the action of the legislature, 
the Government has resolved to take advantage of its power over the 
pilot service to secure the detention of colliding vessels,, in eases of a 
serious nature, for at least thirty-six hours, in order to give time for 
effecting a preliminary examination into the circumstances of collisions. 

With few exceptions, the channels of the River Hooghly have 
„ been throughout the year in a satis- 

Channeisof the Hooghly. factory Condition. The Middleton 

Sand has somewhat encroached on the anchoring space at Saugor 
Roads, but the inconvenience likely to result from the silting up of 
the Rangafulla Channel was prevented by the opening out of the 
Bellary Channel, which had not been used since 17C0. 

The houses of refuge were visited several times during the year, 
„ , , and one house, which had been washed 

UouBos of refuge. i. -i,. tuouv-u 

away, was rebuilt. 

The number of certificates of survey of steam vessels granted uuder« 
„ , ^ , Acts V of 1862 and I of 1868 was 115, 

nr»ey o s earn veaso«. scven of which Were for peHods of less 

than six months, and two vessels were resnrveyed before the expiry of 
their certificates on account of accidents to their machinery. The 
Government of Bengal has been during the year in communication with 
the Government of Bombay regarding the survey of certain classes 
of steamers. Under the Bengal Acts V of 1862 and I of 1868 
vessels plying in any of the rivers or waters within the provinces 
subject to the Lieutenant-Governer of Bengal arc liable to be surveyed 
twice every year. Steamers trading to any port out of India are 
not so liable. In the case, however, of steamers coming out of 
Calcutta with a Board of Trade certificate and loading for Bombay 
or any other Indian port, the Acts would come into operation, and the 
vessels would be resurveyed, however recent their current certificates 
might be; neither the Board of Trade’s certificates nor those of other 
Indian Governments being recognized. The hardship of such cases 
became more apparent after the opening of the Suez Canal, as owing to 
the shortness of the voyage a steamer with a Board of Trade certificate 
might arrive at Calcutta, where she would be compelled, if afterwanls 
going to Bombay, to be resurveyed, and would reach the latter port 
with two certificates whose currency was not exhausted, and then be 
compelled to undergo a third survey and take out a third certificate. 
The Government applied such measures of relief as the law permitted, 
but was of opinion that it should possess the power of enforcing 
resurvey under certain exceptional circumstances. 

Fourteen vessels were registered 
under the Merchant Shipping Act of 
1854, and one under Act X of 1841. 


Begutraliou of veiaela under the Mer 
chant Shipping Aoti. 
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The increase in the trade of the Port of Calcutta, and the neces* 


Concentration of Marine offloea. 


sitj for providing for the acceleration 
of business in connection with the Suez 


Ganal-bome trade, forced upon Government the question of the ex* 
mdiency of combining the offices of the Collector of Customs, of the 
Commissioners for improving the Port, and of the Shipping Master, 
under one roof, and plans and estimates for effecting this object are now 
under preparation. It is hoped that the building will shortly be 
commenced. 


The increase in the value of the trade from the Chittagong port was 
_ . , _ unprecedented. Much attention has 

or o gon*. been given by the Lieutenant-Governor 

during the year to the improvement of this port and of its facilities. The 
want of a steamer for the purposes of the port has been supplied to a 
certain extent by placing the Teesta at Chittagong •, the pilot service has 
been remodelled; the rate of port due for balam boats has been reduced; 
and a chart of the coast has been published. The excavation of 
the Mohesh Canal leading to the port, the construction of a jetty 
and warehouse, and the supply of two new pilot boats, a buoy vessel 
and a set of moorings, were still under consideration at the close of 
the year, as well as the question of defending the Kootubdea £iight 
House and the Norman Point beacons from the encroaches of the sea, 
or of substituting new beacons on different sites in lieu of them. 

In the cyclone which occurred at the latter part of June 1872 

at the head of the Bay of Bengal, the 
four ships Champion, Rothesay, Omaha, 
and Solway, were wrecked. The two former left Saugor outward bound 
on the 27th June with a low barometer and an east wind. The Com- 


miti ee of Inquiry into these two cases expressed an opinion that a general 
order should be given to the officers of the pilot service that vessels should 
not leave Saugor for sea in the months of June and July with threaten¬ 
ing weather, low barometer, and every indication of an approaching 
gale at hand. The other two were inward-bound vessels. In the 
case of the Solway the Committee were of opinion that she was lost 
through the negligence of the Captain, whose certiffcatc was suspended 
for one year by the Government of Bengal. 

A set of warning signals has been adopted for exhibition in 
different parts of the Hooghly and at Saugor, and rules have been 
laid down prohibiting pilots from taking ships to sea when the 
danger signal is hoisted. 

On the 12th July the ship Harry Warren was wrecked on the 
coast of Orissa. As only two men and a boy escaped, no satisfactory 
evidence could be obtained of the immediate cause of the loss of this 


vessel. 


The ship Tlconderoya, of 1,300 tons, an American built vessel, 
being upwards of 20 years old, with no classification, left Jeddah in 
August. She had a crew of 52 lasuars, and 18 passengers, returned 
pilgrims. On the 25th October she was wrecked on the Orissa coast, 
when 82 souls were lost. The Committee of Inquiry in this case drew 
attention to this*particular class of vessels, a. number of which are 
sailing out of Indian ports more or less in an unseaworthy condition 
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filled with British sabjects. These vessels are without any classification, 
but obtain surveyor's certificates for the voyage or monsoon. 

The Government of Bengal thought that this absence of a system 
of certificating sea-going ships of the Indian trade was clearly a blot, 
and was of opinion that we should have periodical surveys as in the 
case of steam vessels sailing under the British dag or carrying Indian 
or English crews, or ships which are not registered at Lloyd's as A 1, 
or whatever other letters may be admissible with survey. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has again'had occasion to congratulate 

Camivcta Post Tsvn. Commissioners on their most 

successful management of the great 
public interests entrusted to them, and on the vast benefit to the 
commercial and general community resulting from their labours. An 
immense change has been and is being wrought in the Port of 
Calcutta, and the facilities afforded to trade are being increased in a 
most marked manner. 


Pinsnow of th. Port. „ statements show the 

financial condition of the Port. 

In the wharves and jetties department a total expenditure of 
Bs. 22,88,787 has been incurred for port improvements since the 17 th 
October 1870, the date on which the Port Commissioners were first 
appointed, up to the 31st March 1873. During 1873-74 a further sum 
of Ks. 12,46,063 will be required for the same purpose, making a total 
expenditure of Es. 35,34,850, of which Es. 27,00,000 will be covered 
by loans, and Bs. 8,34,850 will be paid for out of profits. The net 
revenue for the same period was Ks. 8,98,796.* 

The block of the Port proper now stands thus :— 

Ri. 


Valuoof block for which a debt of III. 17,66,000 woa incurred ... 17,37,445 

Caih balance iuTcated in depreciation fund ...' . 27,566 

Value of additions to block paid for fkom profits. 1,03,681 


Total . 18,68,681 


The income and expenditure for the past two years has been— 


Imome. 


1871-7*. 1872-78. 

Jetties . 3,63,706 4,09,440 

Inland wharves ... 1,98,466 2,01,884 

Port proper ... 4,48,111 6,43,020 

Strand Bank lands 78,259 79,118 


Total- ... 10,88,682 12,33,412 


Expenditure. 



1871-78. 

187*-78. 

Jetties ... ... 

2,04,778 

2,43,911 

Inland wharves ... 

46,043 

68,381 

Port proper 

2,80,939 

3,95,168 

23,726 

Strand Bank landa 

19,849 

Total ... 

6,61,609 

7,81.186 


The Commissioners have now available a line of seven jetties with 
Progrsss of works. Corresponding goods sheds to accom¬ 

modate tlie sea-borne trade, and a 
considerable wharf frontage for the convenience of the inland trade, 
supplied with all the necessary appliances. Jetties 2 and 8 and 
3 and 4 have been connected, so as to form a continuous wharf, and the 
work between 5 and 6 and 6 and 7 is well advanced. These jetties, 
with three steam cranes and other appliances, are the greatest possible 

* I'his inrindcs the rovsoac froui Strand Bank lands. 

2 a 
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eonyenience to the Suez Canal steamers, which can now unload at the 
jetties in less than half the time it used to take when cargO'boats were 
the only means of get ting goods to shore from a vessel’s hold. Consider¬ 
able progress has been made in constructing export sheds and the new 
rirer-side road. For the convenience of the country-boat trafiSc the 
bank has been sloped, sheds for sheltering goods are being erected, 
and a large pontoon connected with the shore by a bridge has been 
almost completed, which will serve as a wharf for the country boat 
trade. 


Some progress has also been made in the construction on the 
... Strand Bank lands of warehouses to 

accommodate the jute trade. 

In the department of the Port proper the Commissioners have 
Dq,«mtion Fuad. to provide a depreciation 

fund, to which will be annually 
credited the sum of Bs. 55,110 to cover the wear and tear of the block 
of the Fort. 


In addition to this, the Commissioners found themselves in a 
^ , position to apply the sum of Rs. 80,000 

uo ion 0 or argf§. towards a reduction of Port charges. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has given up to the Commissioners a 
, sum of lls. 80,000, representing two 

ran an an . years’ rental of the Strand Bank lands, 

to be applied towards the construction of a new river-side road. It is 


hoped that before long there will be a road and a line of public 
wharves the whole length of the town. The opening of a railway station, 
in connection with the Eastern Bengal Railway, on the river side will 
be a great benefit to the trade of the Port with the eastern districts. 
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CHAPTER Xir. 

THE WEATHER. CROPS. AND PRICES. 


General results. 


The season of 1872-73 afforded a strong contrast with the 

preceding one. Whilst the summer of 
1871 was tempered by occasional 
showers, and the rainy season itself was marked by an unusually 
abundant fall of rain, the summer of 1872 began with an unusual 
drought, which continued to bo the prevailing feature throughout 
even the months of June and July. This state of things of course 
told differently on different localities in regard to the prospects of 
the crops. 

The rains, however, though scanty, were; on the whole, happily dis¬ 
tributed, and gave an excellent early crop in the higher lands of Behor 
and in all the hilly countries of Chota Nagporo and the Sonthal Pergun- 
nnhs. It was stated in also last year’s report that the early rice crops 
of Bengal wore fair. Apprelionsions wore being felt for the late or main 
rice crop over a great part of the country, but hopes were expressed that 
it might turn out well, and that the cold weather crops would be favor¬ 
able. These hoi^os wore realized, and the long delayed rain in October so 
saved the rice crops that in most of the districts of Bengal the outturn 
of late or luuun rice was average, or even hotter than the average. 
The rainfall of the principal stations in Bengal where observations 
were taken is given in statement I. A 3 in the Appendix. A brief 
account is given below of the results of the harvest in the different 
divisions of the province. 

In the Burdwan Division the outturn was fair. The harvest over 

a great part of Midnapore was excel¬ 
lent. In Banooorah and Beerbhoom 
there were good crops, and although in Hooghly the losses in some 
places were serious, and in Burdwan it was possible to see from the 
railway considerable tracts loft without any cultivation’close to the 
station, these losses were peculiarly local, and the general rice crop was 
not very deficient. The cold weather crops were unusually good and 
abundant throughout the division. 

The state of the crops and weather was also satisfactory in the 
^ .3 _. .. Presidency Division. In the beginning 

I>™«dancy D.v.«on. WaS SCantV, 

and there were apprehensions of a drouglit, but happily for the people 
this did not continue long. By the middle of May rain fell in more or 


Buidwut Diviaion. 
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leBB abundance, and the prospeote of agriculture brightened. In Nuddea 
and Jeasore the effects of the fearful inundation of the previous year 
were to a considerable extent got over, and the ryots again looked 
cheerful and contented. Owing to ineq|ualities in the &11 of rain 
in different parts of the division, all did not reap a bumper harvest, 
but the average yield was fair. 

The yield of the indigo plant in the districts of Nuddea and 
Jessore was particularly good, and the planter was able to make up for 
losses sustained in the two previous years. This, no doubt, is due to the 
inundation of 1871-72, which had the effect of enriching the soil a 
good deal. The produce of the date tree in Jessore was unusually 
rich, owing to the some cause. 

In the 24-Pergunnahs there was in April 1872 a rather singular 
atmospheric phenomenon in the shape of a whirlwind confined to a 
single village in the Satkhirah sub-division, which was attended with 
loss of life and considerable damage to property. In both Nuddea 
and Jessore tiiere were partial inundations, confined in the former 
district to parts of the Meherpore, Chooadanga, and Sudder sub¬ 
divisions ; and in the latter to the Magoorah, Nurail, and Jhenidah 
sub-divisions; but they were not nearly so serious as those of the 
previous year, and were generally beneficial to the late rice crops. 
On September 20th both these districts M^ere visited by a cyclone of 
some violence, accompanied by heavy rain, which did considerably 
more damage to the houses of the ryots than to the crops. This 
cyclone was severest in the Kooshtea sub-division, where subscriptions 
had to be raised to help the poorer inhabitants in reconstructing 
their houses. 


In the Rajshahye Division, upon the whole, the rainfall was below 

the average, and not well distributed 
ji ye vision. throughout the first six months of the 

year. The early crop was notwithstanding an average one. The horo 
dhan was good. The late rice in Moorshedabad was below the average, 
as the October rain came tco late for it. In Rxmgpore, on the contrary, 
the outturn was first-rate, and it is reported that the yield of rice was 
considered too good by the ryots, as the prices were thereby kept down. 
This idea will no doubt cease to exist when there are better means of 


exit for superfluous produce. The inundation was a sufficient, but not an 
excessive, one. Indigo was abundant; the mulberry crop was a good 
one; jute was a very good crop. It is said that the cultivation of 
mulbeny, and even rice occasionally, is making way for jute. The 
Bengal ryot, however backward he may be in other respects, is certainly 
not so in taMng advantage of a demand for produce suitable to h» 
lands, and nfay fairly be trusted to supply any demand that is likely 
to arise at remunerative prices. The ryots display an avidity, and not 
reluctance, in increasing the cultivation of a staple if they find it will 
pay. The cold weather crops gave a fair outturn. 

The year was marked by the passage of the cyclone above alluded 
to, which was disastrous all over toe Fubna district, and did a great 
deal of damage at Serajgunge. 

There was abundance of rain in Cooch Behar, and the crops of 
cooeii Beiuir. * that division were excellent. 
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Throughout the division the weather maybe said to have been 
„ . favorable. The rainfall in Dacca, 

Daoc* DiTuion. Fuxreedpore, Backergunge, and My- 

mensing, was decidedly short of an average; but the r^ there 
fell seasonably, and the rivers were late of rising, so that the rice crops 
were a good average, though not equal to the crops of 1871, except a 
part of the south of Backergunge, which was perhaps not up to full 
average. In Sylhet and Caohar, on the other hand, the rainfall was 
exceptionally high, and the rice crop splendid. Some rice is said to 
have been Imt unharvested in Bhowal Dacca. They depend on reapers 
of Bickrampore, and these had enough occupation at home during the 
year. The tea crop was short of the previous year by about 316,00016, 
but still was larger than that of 1870-71. 

Cold weather crops, as a rule, were not good in this division with 
the exception of the sesame oil seed. Mustard is perhaps the most 
important one, and it was poor. 

Jute was cultivated to such an extent, that it was sometimes said 
that the price in the market would not pay for the labour to prepare it. 
Great numbers of people cultivated more than they could prepare 
without hired labour, and this was found to leavo so small a x)rolit that 
some few persons even preferred to leave the crop uncut. The crop of 
the present year is very much smaller than last year, but not probably 
less than it was three years back. The immediate cause of the large 
crop last year was the high prices which ruled from January to March, 
just immediately before sowing time, which led to about 2.5 to 80 per 
cent, more land than usual being sown with jute. Prices at the present 
time aro about the same as they were three years ago, so that the 
cultivators need fear no loss from this staple ns yet. 

In the beginning of the year the weather in the Cliittagong division 

was dry and unfavorable for the 

' growth of the cold weather crops. 

There was a longer cessation of rain than was desirable during June, 
and some fears were at one time entertained for the early paddy. In 
the district of Chittagong, however, the outturn of rice was favorable. 
In Noacolly also the general state of the crops was good. The early cr op 
of rice sutfored in Tipperah from drought, but the late crop was a 
very fair average one. The cultivation of jute was very widely 
extended in this distriot. 

A cyclone passed over Cox’s Bazaar, in the Chittagong distriot, on 
the 28th and 29th October 1873, which did consider^le damage. 
Many lives were lost both by the fall of houses and trees, and numbers 
of cattle were destroyed. 

Throughout all the districts of tho Patna division th#orops on the 

whole were generally good, and no- 
where was there any severe loss, save in 


isolated portions of the Chupra distriot, from inundation; and in small 
portions of the Shahabad and Gya districts there was a certain amount of 
rice land unsown owing to a deficiency of rain. Generally speaking the 
rainfall was scanty throughout the division, but it may be said that 
though scanty, it was.for agricultural purposes very seasonably distri¬ 
buted, and this is really of more importance than the quantity which 
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fklls. On the south side of the G-anges the rainfall was oonsiderabljr 
below the average. Thus in Patna it was 34'2 inches, against an 
average of 37*61; in Gja it was 27 inches, against 46, which fell in the 
previous year; in Shahabad it was 36, against 46. In all these 
districts tWe was at one time serious apprehension about the rice crop, 
and about the rubbee; but rain fell most opportunely at the end of 
October, which saved the rice crop, and in March, which saved the 
rubbee. In all these districts there was a good early rain crop, a fair 
(12 annas) rice crop, and a fair cold weather harvest. In all of them also 
the poppy, which was at one time expected to turn out badlv, exceeded 
the estimate. A very similar report nas to be given for tne districts 
north of the Ganges. The rainfall was less than the average, but it was 
sesisonable. In Tirhoot and Ghumparun the crops were in most places 
above the average. Great fears were entertained for the rubbee at one 
time, and the poppy sowings were no doubt in many places a failure; but 
on the whole a very fair outturn was obtained, though in the north of 
Tirhoot and Ghumparun violent hailstorms, in Mar(£, proved seriously 
destructive to some isolated tracts of country. The rice crop was 
good, and the outturn of indigo greater than has been known for 
years. In Ghupra devastation was caused by floods in the extreme 
west over a portion of country in the Hutwa estate, and also over a 
small portion of country in the south-east of the district exposed to the 
floods of the Gunduok. 


In the Bhaugulpore Division in the low lands subject to the 
, inundations of the Ganges and its 

lauff povo. tributaries, the early crops, which 

in average years are more or loss injured by the rise of the nvers, were 
last year a complete success; while in the more elevated tracts of the 
south they wore much as usual. The late rain crops were saved 
by an abundant fall of rain in the latter end of October. All things 
considered, the season was generally prosperous. The Ptimeah district, 
which has more of the ohoracteristics of Bengal than of Behar, seems to 
have been best off in all respects. The southern portions of Monghyr 
are more liable to extremes of temperature by reason of close proximity 
to the hflls. The soil is generally poon imd the quantity of rainfall 
during the year was extremely low. The failure of the crops was 
in that district somewhat serious. The indigo crop of the division was 
excellent, and the cold weather crops were all very good indeed. 

In Orissa the early part of the year was excessively hot and dry. 
. The rains did not set in till late, but 

when they fell, they fell with excessive 
violence, and eventually culminated in a severe cyclone in Balasore on 
the 1st Jaly,*and disastrous floods in Cuttack and Pooree during the 
first half of that mouth. After the passing off of the floods, the rest 
of the season was happily in every respect favorable. Both zemin¬ 
dars and people set to work vigorously to re-sow or replant their crops, 
which had in many places been swept off the ground. Strange to 
say, there was very little loss of life, though large numbers of valuable 
cattle perished, and the people sustained great damage to their houses 
and homesteads. TJie rice-fields, covered evei^where with a fertilizing 
silt, were resown 'with the damp and germinating seed-grain saved 
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from the ^eck of villages. Id man^ places the nain was thrown on 
the ground as the flood subsided, m others seed beds were prepared, 
and the planting out of rice went on until very late in tne year. 
The general results were good; much of the early lioo was lost in 
the flood, but the lands yielded an after and oold weather crop of 
pulse. Many large low lands, too deeply flooded to plant with rice, were 
utilized for oold weather oil-seeds. The general yield of rice was above 
the average, and the winter crops of pulses and seeds proved very 
flne, and gave the people a remunerative Wvest, such as they have not 
had for many years past. 

The rainfall in Chota Nagpore was below the average. It cannot 
i yi, be said that the harvest was abundant 

0 agporo. division, and prices 

ruled high, and continued to do so, indicating that there is but little 
grain in store. In Hazareebaugh the early sowings of rioe did not 
succeed; but as the rains continued lato, the great rioe crop was a 
fairly good one, though the succeeding cold weather crops again sufiered 
from drought. In Lohardugga, where there was more rain, the (xops 
were generally good, except in Palamow. In Singbhoom the harvest 
was a fair average one. In parts of Maunbhoom the rioe crop was 
almost a total failure; in others there was good crop. 

Taking the Assam provinee as a whole, the crops were excellent. 

In Kamroop, Nowgong, Mungledye 
(western part of Durrung), and in 
Lukhimpore, the principal rice crop was an excellent one, and yielded 
a frill harvest. In the eastern portion of the Durrung district there 
was a slight falling off, and in Seebsaugor the late rice crop was 
behind the average, except in the Golaghat sub-division, which was 
more fortunate. But although the late crop in parts of Seebsaugor 
was not BO good as usual, the district quite made up for any loss in 
this respect by the excellent harvest the people obtained from the 
early crop; and the sugar-cane crop, which failed in Durrung, yielded 
a fair return in Seebsaugor: so that on the whole this district was as 
fortunate as the remaining ones in this division. The out-turn of 
mustard seed was not so good as usual in any of the districts in Assam. 
The early months of the oold season passed without any rain, and not 
only was there less laud with mustard seed under cultivation, but in 
some places the crops were partly destroyed by insects. The weather 
for tea was very favorable ; in the early part of the year it was perhaps 
too oold, and there was scarcely enough rain at times; but the outturn 
of tea was satisfactory, and a good deal more than in the previous year. 
Upon the whole the results of the past season have thus been 

fortunately fair, and in'some places 

that the harvests of the previous years 
have also been generally prosperous. But in the present year the 
autumn crops have failed and scarcity is threatened. Little more than 
half the average rainfall has fallen in the Provinces. In Calcutta only 
44''31 inches have fallen against an average of 68-3H. In the great rioe 
producing district of Dinagepore only from 30 to 40 inches have fallen 
against an average of 84'd9. In October no rain fell in that ^strict. 
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and iu September only 1 *62 inohes. In Patna only 30*21 inobea have * 
fallen against an average of 37*61, and in Tirhoot %9*03 inohes against 
44*47. In neither of these districts has any rain fallen in October; and 
in September only 0*94 and 2*82 inches reBpeotively against an average 
of 2 65 and 3*56 in October, and 7*43 and 8*84 in September. The 
prospects of the harvest at the present time (early in November) are 
very bad. Want of rain is the general complaint throughout the country 
vrith very few exceptions; slight showers nave fallen iu some places, but 
are too local to be of any great advantage to the rice crop. In most of the 
districts the late rice on high lands is past recovery; the rice on 
low-lands is also suffering, and has been seriously damaged. The 
cold weather crops have not been sown in many places for want of 
moisture, and where they have been sown they are germinating slowly; 
but in some places they are doing well. The Patna Division and 
parts of the Bajshahye Division are suffering most; the districts of 
Sylhet, Baokergunge, Noakhally, Chittagong, the Orissa districts, and 
parts of Assam, are the only places where the prospects are fair, but in 
a few other districts it is thought that the outturn will not be very 
disastrous. 

The whole subject has been under the careful and anxious 
consideration of the Viceroy and Lieutenant-Governor. Much distress 
among the poor in Behar and North Bengal is certainly inevitable, and 
relief works have been declared necessary. The season is one of the 
profoundest anxiety; but at present it can only be said the Govern m ent 
and the officers of the province are fully olive to the emergency. No 
measures and pains will be spared to enable us to stem the tide. The 
results of the season must be left to be chronicled in another year. 

PRICES OP POOD AND LABOUR. 

In connection with this Chapter may be noticed the prices of food 
and labour which are not otherwise placed. 

The following statement shows the retail prices of rice, of 

Pricn of food »nd loboar. of barley, of gram, of the 

common millets, and of salt in selected 
districts in these provinces during the year 1872-73. 
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Statement showing monthly variations in the retail prices of food in one 
selected distnct in each division of Bengal, from April 1878 to 
March 1873. 
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The year throughout was fairly prosperous and nothing occurred 
calculated to seriously run up prices, or in any way to affect the 
ordinary market rates which have ruled of recent years. Not¬ 
withstanding that the prices of food and of labor have risen of 
late years, the rise is apparently so gradual as to be imperceptible in 
a succession of ordinary years. On account of a bad season the 
rise is sudden and rapid, and though there is a consequent fall in 
such cases it is complained that prices customarily do not fall fully, 
but remain higher than they were before the rise took place. An 
account is annexed of the chief variation of prices on the civil divi¬ 
sions of Bengal during the year. 

In the Bmdwan Division it is stated that there were no material 
Bunlwan Variations in the prices of food. In 

consequence of the partial failure of 
the rice cultivation in the Burdwan district, it was expected that the 
price of rice would rise, but the market was kept stationary by impor¬ 
tations from other districts. In the sub-division of Jehanabad, wWe 
the fever was very prevalent, the prices were higher tlian oi-dinary. 
In Bauooorah the prices varied a good deal with the seasons firom 
Es. 2-10 to lls. 1-10 |)er maund. In Beerbhoom prices were decidedly 
above the average; in Midnapore and Hooghly they were steady. 
The prices of rice averaged in this division about 23 seers for a rupee, 
against 24 or 25 seers in the previous year. The wages of labor are 
not ranch affected by the proximity of the districts to Calcutta. Qood 
wages are realized near that City, but in the more remote Western 
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districts labor is very cheap. The wages of an unskilled laboring man 
at Banooorah are Re. 8, and of a woman Rs. 2 a month. Two annas is 
a fair daily remuneration; skilled laborers get four annas per diem. In 
Midnapore, in the jungles to the west, it is stated that only one and a 
half anna is paid to a man for a day’s work. In the east the Public 
Works Department pays three annas n day to a man and something 
less to women and boya 

IVom the Presidency Division it is also reported that the prices of 

food and labor were much the same as 
usual, petty fluctuations here and 
there excepted. “It is a well known fact,” writes the Commissioner, 
“that the price of almost all articles of food has of late years 
generally risen; the same is the case with labor. Carpenters and 
masons now command from G annas to 8 annas n day each, thatohers 
from 4 to 5 annas, blacksmiths 6 annas, and ordinary imskilled 
laborers 3 to 4 annas each.” The prices of rice varied last yeai’ from 
16 to 20 seers in Nuddea and the 24-Pergunnahs, to 29 and 30 seers 
in Jessore. 

There has been no groat fluctuation in iho Rajshahye Division. 

^ ^ Rice was cheapest, as usual, in the 

'* great rice-producing districts of Din- 

agepore, Rungpore, and Bograh, where it averaged nearly 30 seers for 
a rupee; but in all the districts of the division, which is ordinarily much 
more than self-supporting in the way of food grains, prices were low. 

In no parts of the division did common rice sell dearer than 20 
seers for a rupee. The wages of labor w'ithin Rajshahye Division 
was, for laborers from 2 to 3 and 4 annas, and for carpenters, smiths, 
and masons, from 4 to 6 annas 

In the division of Cooch Behar prices are high and increasing. 

Common rice, which in 1871 sold for 
28 seers the rupee, had in 1872 risen 
to 16; the prices rise with the expenses of traffic. All kinds of grain 
and salt are dearer than in the neighbouring country; rice is sold from 
12 to 20 seers. Ordinary laborers and boatmen demand Rs. 7 to 10 
per mensem; mechanics from Rs. 15 to 25. In the Julpigoree district 
the prices are somewhat lower. 

In the Dacca Division food generally was more abundant and 

cheap than in the previous year. 
Labor, however, was no cheaper, and 
the Commissioner can see no ground for supposing that it ever 
will be : all the labour, or nearly all, that is required for the business 
which is being every day developed by European capital and entor- 

f rise in the division, has to be got from other part-s of the country 
n Furreedpore rice was slightly dearer; in Dacca and Backergunge 
it was slightly cheaper. In Myraensingh rice was averaged at 32 
seers a rupee; in Sylhet rice was cheap. The crop of the previous 
year had been very largo, and much of it had been hold by the ryots in 
nope of better prices, but with a second good season they gave up t.bia 
hope and sold for what they could get. In Cachar food was cheaper 
in consequence of the abundant crop, and labor in that district, the 
great home of the tea industry, is very dear. 
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In the Chittagong Division prices remained steady at Noakhally 

Chitti^gong. f “®?:? 

fluctuation at Cmttagoug, as would 

naturally be the ease at a seaport of considerable commercial 
activity. Prices varied from about 23 to 85 seers for a rupee. The 
Magistrate of Tipperah remarks that men in that district grow 
enough for their own consumption, so there is no great internal 
demand, and competition is almost excluded. Prices are raised by 
exportation. In the famine year of 1866 rice rose to nearly Es. 4 
a maund, an extraordinary price for such a large producing district; 
but this price was paid by outsiders, and most of the people continued to 
eat their rice at the price it cost them to produce it, while they received 
a handsome sum for thoir surplus stock. Daily wages have rapidly 
risen in this division. Laborers now get 4 annas a day where they used 
to get 6 pice only. Skilled labor receives higher pay, but not in the 
same ratio. Indeed even nominally there is but little of this labor> 
and it is of an inferior kind. Those who are not in some way con¬ 
nected with the land, are said to faro but badly, for the demand for 
any labor is uncertain and temporary. 

Taking the rates of food all round, the people of the Patna Division 

were not worso off than usual during the 
year 1872; perhaps they were even 
better off. The following statement gives the average price of the 
common food grains during the year in eacli district of the division:— 

Common rioo. Whont. Maize. Barley. 

Patna 24 aeon (or a rupee. 10 Beeraforampee. ... seors tor a rupee. 32 seen (or a rupee. 

Oya 22 „ 20 26 33 

Sbahabad 16 .. 16} 26 

Tirhoot 20 „ 1» 33 

Sarun 16 ., 19 

Obumparun 22 „ ... 31 


Patna. 


In the Patna district prices were as low as any year since the 
Boaroity of 1865, while labor was abundant for all who sought it. The 
Mogis&ate gives the money rate paid in the district for unskilled agri¬ 
cultural labor at 2 annas a day for men, and IJ annas for women, the 
rates which have been prevalent for years; while for skilled labor, such 
as a mason or a smith, the wages were 4 annas a day in the town, 
and 3 annas in the country, showing a rise of 15 per cent, in the last 
five or six years. In Dinaporo 2 annas a day was the minimum, 
and it is said that the irrigation works were producing a sensible effect 
on the price of labor. In tho Gya district the agricultural laborer is 
said to be worst off in the division. His wages are generally paid in 
g^ain, some two to three seers representing a money value perhaps of 
annas. In the Shahabad distriot prices of food were a good deal 
more favorable in 1871-72 than they wore in 1872-78; but fliat year, 
which was marked by an unusual fall of rain, was peculiarly good. It 
is remarked that the large influx of people, Europeans and Natives, in 
connection with the Canal Irrigation scheme, has not caused any notioe- 
ahle rise in tho price of ancles of food. To the north of the Ganges 
prices were settled. In Tirhoot the prices of rice were rather hmh 
during June, July, and August, but barley, which is a great stand-by 
of the people, never sold for less than 28 seers, though that is a slight 
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rise on the two previous years. The staple food, however, of all 
classes in the north and east portions of the district is rice, and in 
other portions rice is the main support, though largely supple¬ 
mented by barley. The rise in the price of noe is nevertheless, 
says the Commissioner, not so seriously felt as might be supposed. 
The laborer is everywhere paid in kind, and consequently, unless 
the increased price comes from real scarcity, it does not directly 
affect him much. In harvest time the laborer is paid a percentage 
on the outturn. At the time of rice harvest, says the Magistrate, 
it is hardly possible to get coolies to work for ordinary cash pay¬ 
ments, BO much more to their advantage is it to be remunerated 
in grain. In a general way the ordinary rate for unskilled labor 
may be put down at annas per diem, while carpenters and masons, 
&o., get from 2 to 4 annas. As compared with the previous years' 
returns, there was a slight rise last year in the prices of food in the 
Sarun district. The rates contrasted with other districts are high, 
and perhaps duo to the inundation that occurred. Labor, however, 
has been as cheap as ever. From the district of Chumparun no change 
is reported, but the agricultural classes in that district ore badly off, 
and the wages of labor very low. 

The price of food varies considerably in different parts of the 

^ Bhaugulporo division, and exportation, 

■ as elsewhere, rules those prices in a 

greater degree than the outturn of the crops. The prices during the 
year under report are much the same as in the preceding year, though 
in some parts the price of certain articles rose at one time, generally 
with a tendency to fall after the rice harvest had been gathered. The 
annexed table gives the average price of the chief staples in the districts 
of this division:— 


Common Rice. Wbeet. 


Orem. 


Monghyr 

... 18 iieers for a rupeo. 

IB sreri fur « rape*. 

Bhnugitipore 

... 10 

16 

Purneah 

... 26 

17 

Sonthal Pergunnaha 

... 22 „ 

14 


24 teen for e ropae. 
26 


le 


» 

»> 


The price of labor is cheap, but varies, and the practice of paying 
in kind largely prevails. Generally speaJking the price of labor is 
cheaper in the south of the division than in the north. The ordinary 
prevailing prices of a day labourer are stated at 2 annas daily in towns, 
and li annas in the country. Skilled labor is scarcely procurable out¬ 
side the towns; the general rate is 3 to 5 or 6 annas a day. It is much 
in demand at Jamalpore, in Monghyr, where the East Indian Bailway 
Company bave a locomotive workshop. The wages there are paid at 
monthly rates, which vary from Bs. 10 to Rs. 30. 

In Orissa the prices of food and labor were subject to temporary 

pressure during and immediately after 
the cyclone and floods, when applies to 
local markets, and particularly to Cuttack, were cut off. Bor a few 
days there was difficulty in procuring rice in the Cuttack market; Ibo 
nominal price was then about 13 seers per rupee ; but the falling 
rivers admitted supplies arriving from Sumbulpore especially, and the 
market rapidly became steady and the supply good. The Cutta^ 
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markets afford a fair index to the grain rates of the whole province; the 
rates averaged about 80 seers for a rupee. In some ports of Balasore 
the prices fell as low as 44 seers per rupee. No fluctuations in the rates 
of wages and payment for labor have been reported. There is a good 
demand for labor for canal irrigation and road works as weU as 
harvesting, but the supply is sufficient. It might have been expected 
tiiat the extension of the highdevel canal works into the south of 
Balasore would have ofleoted the rates of wages of day laborers on 
earth work, but so far there has been no change. 

In Chota Nagpore the price of all the staple articles of food 
„ ruled high throughout the year, with 

iota Bgpon. ^ upward tendency at its close. In 

Hazareebaugh prices were highest; the average for common rice at the 
station was 20J seers per rupee. In Singbhoom, lowest; common 
rice averaged 30 seers for a rupee. In Mauubhoom, at the sudder 
station, it averaged 25 seers; but at Barabazar, of the same 
district, it was much cheaper. At Bauchi, the sudder station of the 
Ix>hardugga district, the bazar was always well supplied, but the 
average was only 22 seers. At Lohardugga, the largest mart in the 
district, it was four to five seers cheaper. There was nowhere any 
sign of want or scarcity, but the general demand on the rice market 
kept up the price, and it was probably felt that stock in hand was not 
over-abundant. Not many years ago Ks. 2 per maund would have 
been regarded as a ruinously high price, but since the famine of 
1867-68 people axe glad to get it at that rate. 

The average price of the different staples of food throughout the 
year in the division are given in the table below. The figures denote 
seers per rupee:— 



Wages in Ohota Nagpore have not risen in proportion to the 
increase in the price of the ordinary food staples. Labor is abundant, 
and the families are usually large. Each can afford to let one or 
two of its members work all the year round if required, and ns these 
laborers have not to purohase the chief articles they use, the wages, 
though small, are a great help to a family. Palamow is the only place 
where any diffiouh^ is ever experienced in obtaining the number of 
laborers required.*^ This is chiefly because the large formers and 
farming proprietors in Palamow secure and monopolize the services of 
the chief laboring classes. A considerable portion of the population 
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detest labor. To the Kharwas and Oheros it is particularly obnoxious, 
and the Hindu cultivators find it more profitable to devote all their 
energies to their own cultivation. The wages of laborers vary from 
annas to 2 annas daily; and of skilled labor, such as carpenters and 
masons, from Bs. 6 to Bs. 10 a month. 

Prices in Assam, though exhibiting a general tendency to advance, 
. did not vary materially during the 

year 1872-73. The labor diffioult^r 
remains as great as ever, except in tea cultivation, which after all u 
exotic. There is a remarkable absence of industrial activity through¬ 
out the province, and the natives of Assam do not as a rule care to work 
beyond what is necessary to existence with the amplest margin for 
perfect idleness. Coolies can with difficulty be procured on less than 
4 annas a day; skilled labor is both scarce and costly; what there is 
being in tbe hands of persons imported from Bengal or Upper India. 
A very ordinary blacksmith or carpenter receives from Rs. 30 to 40 a 
month, and a common bricklayer Bs. 16. The average price of rice 
in the province seems to be about 20 seers for a rupee. 

The subjoined statement shows the retail prices in selected districts 

during the months of the present 
year 1873, from April to November. 


Piicn in 1873. 


SMetnmU showing monthly variations in the retail prices of food in 
selected districts of Bengal from April to November 1873. 


Namr of District. 


Burdwan 

24-Perfcuniiahfi 

lioonihedabad 

Baokerffiinge 

ChiitaKons 

Patna 

HhauffiUpora 

Pooree 

Haanrocliauffb 

Kamruop 


I NUMHRli OF Sltsilei OF 80 ToIAHB WRIOHT POQCIIAUCABL* 
FOB A HUPEB. 
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The year began with prices in a very normal condition, and in 
. , spite of the want of rain and the 

apprehensions which were openly ex- 
pressed from more than one district at 
an early period, prices showed no tendency to rise until late in October or 
early in November, when the certainty of drought and a scarcity wore 
no longer open to question. Tlie price of rice suddenly rose in the 
24-Pergunnah8 from 22 to K5 seers for a ruj)oo, and a similar rise occurred 
simultaneously in all the divisions of Bengal except Chittagong and 
Orissa, where rain had been more opportune and the prospects of the 
harvest were not impaired. Q’he price of rice tliroughout the month of 
November showed no tendency to fall, and from such districts as Baoker- 
gimge,where largo exports were in operation, it rose in three weeks from 
26 seers to 14 for the rupee. The rates of barley, millets, and Indian- 
oom and gram, have all risen. In April 1873 millets woro selling at 
Patna for 40 seers ; in November they had risen to 17 seers; barley had 
risen from 28 seers to 17 ; gram from 34 seers to 17. In the Rajshahye 
and Bhaugulpore divisions the prices have hardly risen less remarkably. 
At the same time it may be said that prices have not been so high as 
might have been expected. In no district have they yet reached 
famine rates, though they are, as has been shown, very much higher 
than they have been at the same time in ordinary years. During 
November 1865, the last year of great scarcity in llengal, prices of 
common food stuffs stood on the whole somewhat higher than they were 
standing in November 1873. 
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CHAPTER XII1. 
AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 


In Part II of last year’s Administration Report, page 397, were 
„ , . explained the Lieutenant-Governor’^ 

(nera o sorva ions. plans for the improvement of amoul- 

ture. His object has been to obtain some scientiilo knowledge of 
Indian soils and conditions and thence to proceed to experiment. In a 
country where many intelligent men are engaged in active experiment, 

we may proceed inductively from 
frot’’Sr6UnT experiment to science. But in a country 

such as India, where we have little 
private experiment, we must proceed by acquiring the necessary science- 
first and then making experiments. In this view two gentlemen, very 
carefully selected by the Secretary of State for knowledge of the 
branches of chemistry and botany most used in agriculture, have been 
obtained and added to the Educational Department. 

Some progress has been made during the year towards the 
„ . .,, , , establishment of experimental farms. 

The Lieutenant-Govenior knows that 
there is but little reality in our farms at present, but he hopes for the 
future, and has [lersevered in getting up the form of forms in the 
hope that we shall put life into them afterwards. 

The view we hove in establishing these farms is three-fold:—(1) 

. the introduction of scientific cultiva- 

tion; (2) the teaching improved agn- 
oulturol processes for economising labour; (3) the introduction of 
new staple products into the country. The fact remains, however, 
that in practical husbandry the native agriculturalists must and 
will beat us until wo have as exact a knowledge as themselves of 
the soil, climate, and plants of the country. This can only bo 
obtained by careful and protracted observation of their modes of 
farming by educated European farmers, who, instead of interfering 
too much with the natives, will be content to watch, season after 
season, every one of their processes, and the way in which they 
encounter the emergencies of Indian agriculture. Not until we have 
done all this, and have become thoroughly familiar with the bharaoter 
and resources of liative husbandry, can we hope to set up a model 
farm amongst them that will not bring discredit upon us by failure. 
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The Lieutenant-Qovernor therefore has dropped tlie term “model” 
forms altogether. And as to the nature of our experimental farms, our 
first efforts should be, His Honor thinks, not to farm directly ourselves, 
but to seleot intelligent ryots to farm after their own fashion upon our 
land under the supervision of our agents, encouraging them to emulate 
each other's efforts, and givhig slight assistance for the pui’pose of draw¬ 
ing out the full extent of their knowledge and aptitude as cultivators. 
In the course of three or four seasons a good European farmer would 
then have mastered the whole extent of their resources and know¬ 
ledge, and would probably be prepared with well considered plans 
for supplementing the defective resources of the ryot, improving his 
processes, introducing new ones, and establishing what we might perhaps 
call with propriety a “model” fanu. 

The prime difficulty is that we can do nothing effecstual until 
we get a proper man to advise us at the head-quarters of the 
Government. It is difficult to get the man, and still more difficult 
to get the several men required for the various localities selected iu 
the interior. The want of men is the weak point iu the scheme. For 
the rest the Lieutenant-Governor would put the ease Urns: Bengal 
Proper and Orissa to form one great agrioultiiral field. We cannot 
afford to start in Bengal Proper more than one farm under a really 
scientific farmer, but we may have subsidiary farms, as have already 
been established iu Orissa, with secondary men in charge and civil 
officers to supervise. On the other hand, we have two large outlying 
provinces of which the people, soil, mode of agriculture, productions, &o., 
are materially different from Bengal, viz. Behar and the Assam Pro¬ 
vince. In Behar it so happens that Mr. Levinge, the Superintending 
Engineer, takes a thorough practical interest in the matter, and has a 
European under him of some capacity. In Behar we should do well 
if we had only a head agriculturalist to direct and assist the manage¬ 
ment. As for Assam the Lieutenant-Wovenior is most anxious to start 
a real experiment in the Khasi Hills, and after some delay, which was 
unavoidable, a man has at last been sanctioned and appointed to Shillong, 
who will be the Government agent and farmer for all the country 
attached to Assam. Practically, the whole case is narrowed to getting a 
good head agriculturalist for Calcutta, and the question is now under 
consideration in this shape. Our professors ai-o of real worth, and if w'e 
can further obtain a good practical agriculturalist to work with them, 
something may be achieved. 

The year, os has been remarked by one Commissioner, in connection 
■^ith model farms and other matters, has been one of small beginnings 
in great subjects of administration. 

A brief account of what has been done and established is given 
below. 

Orders have very recently been issued by Government for the 
g jj preparation of the Rishera lands in 

the sub-division of Serampore near 
the river of that name. Six hundred boegolis were pui-ohasod here 
some years ago for building quarters for the East Indian Railway 
Company, but it was not required, and has since been farmed out on 
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lease. These lands are now proposed as the home farm of Oaloutta; the 
railway runs right through them, and the river borders them. The 
lauds are admirably fitted for the purpose. 

There is ou experimeutal garden farm at Midnapore, which is under 

the management of the Judge, Mr. 
Liauee, who is an excellent amateur 
gardener; but it is to be feared that lie finds it at present rather a 
ditficult undertaking. 

In December 1872 it was decided that an experimental farm 

sliould bo started in Baraset in the 
r,m enty. district of the 24-Pergunnahs under 

tlie supervision of the sub-divisional officer, Mr. Porter. The farm 
was to consist of about 100 beegahs, situated paiily in the sub- 
divisional compound and })artly in the jail and the school gardens, 
with some land adjacent to the latter. A native with some preten¬ 
sions to a knowledge of botany has been placed in immediate charge, and 
an intelligent ryot, having a prjictical knowledge of agriculture, has 
since been entertained and some proCTOss has been made. 

At Maldah, in the Chunchal Wards’ estate, a home farm of some 

30 acres has been started experiment- 
ally. A garden is being established on 
Gora Bazar estate at Berhampore. 

In Dacca a small experimental farm for jute was started, and se- 

veral varieties were sown. The rains, 
however, were so late and scanty, that 
the season did not tmm out favorably, though some of the samples of 
seed came up very w'ell. 

A farm of about 50 acres on Government land close to the railway and 

close to the canal, has been started in 
the Patna Division at Arrah under the 
management of Mr. Gloeson, a practical gardener, and under the super¬ 
vision of Mr. Levingo. Buildings wore put in hand and farming 
operations commenced, but a disastrous flood at the end of July last, 
owing partly to the unfinished state of the canal embankment, did a 
great deal of damage, and no very successful results can bo looked for 
in the present year. Besides this, an experimental poi)py garden was 
started at the Meotapore jail, and the land belonging to the old Deegah 
jail was made over to Mr. Scott, the Botanist, for a similar purpose. 
Other experiments besides ^oi)py will, it is hoped, bo tried on this land. 
A project for small experimental farms (Specially for breeding and 
grazing cattle) in the Durbhanga estate has also been under msous- 
sion, and the Commissioner has recommended the establishment of a 
farm on rather a large scale at the old Poosah stud dep6t. 

In the Bhaugulpore division an experimental garden on a 
iihaugulporo Small Scale is started within the fort 

of Monghyr upon Government ground, 
and is well managed by Mr. Ijockwood. 

In last report it was mentioned that in Orissa the Commissioner, 

Mr. Eavenshaw. had submitted to 
Government a scheme for small ryots’ 
farms, which met with approval, and these farms are in course of 
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orgauization. In the farms on the irrigation canals which are managed 
by Mr. Toynbee, the Canal Bievenue Superintendent, the advantages 
held out to the ryot have been the payment of his rent, and supplying 
him with seeds and with irrigation water free of charge, while the con¬ 
ditions imposed have merely been that he sliould observe certain direc¬ 
tions regaling the times of sowing, method of preparing his land, and 
transplanting rice in place of sowing broadcast. Mr. Toynbee has 
experienced groat difficulty in inducing the ryots to accept even these 
favorable terms. At least, however, it may be expected from these 
fonns that they will show the peojjlo the advantage to be gained by 
early sowing under irrigation. Another grant on the ryot farm system 
was made in Halasore, and is being carried out under the supervision 
of the Kov. Mr. Phillips at Sautiporo. Here there ore some very effec¬ 
tive irrigation works erected on a small stream passing through the 
Mission farm which is cultivated chiefly by famine orphans mider 
Mr. Phillips’ supervision. 

An exporimoutal farm and plantation has been sanctioned at 

Shillong, and a manager was appointed 
" ' to it in the present November. There 

are splendid opportunities for the establishment of an experimental, and 
eventually a model, farm at Shillong under really adequate management. 
In pursuance of the Ijioutonant-Governor’s instructions a tree nursery 
and orchard have been started there, for which a tract of land, about 
1,500 acres in extent, was taken up close to the station. A supply of 
Scotch fir, silver fir, larch, and ash seeds, obtained from the Botanical 
Gardens, were sown here, but never germinated. It is hoped that 
we shall bo more successful with another supjily of seeds this year. 

It must be said that the general condition of the Koyul Botanical 


, Gardens of Calcutta is not yet satisfac- 

o anica ens. tory, slid it is feared that it will not be 

really satisfactory for years until the trees planted out after the cyclone 
of 1S(J4 begin to give shade and look oruameutal, and till the ground 
is better worked and manured. It may be a question whether it might 
not be better to transfer them to the Calcutta side of the river. The 


gardens have, however, been iu;tively attended to during the past year. A 
proposal of the Superintendent to plant out the trees more thickly 
in their natural orders has been sanctioned. Much attention lias con¬ 


tinued to be bestowed to the natural arraugement and cultivation of 
herbaceous plants. Plants of economic importance have also been tried 
in the gardens as an experiment. A great variety of seeds of fibre- 
yielding plants, received from the Commission appointed to inquire into 
the jute trade, have germinated, and when the plants flower, and can 
be identified, they may yield some interesting information. A few 
agricultural experiments have also been made on a small scale. Dr. 
Henderson has endeavoured to remedy the poor condition of the garden 
establishment by establishing a garden school for the boys employed in 
the garden, whose parents are mostly garden employes, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor has promised such support to this school as the 
Superintendent may require for it. It is a fact creditable to the teaching 
of the garden boys in past years, that two efiicient plant collectors 
were found among the garden boys at a day’s notice for the Andamans. 
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Mahogany, 


860 packets of seeds, 3,802 plants in cases, and 2,891 plants in 
pots, have been sent out during the year. The receipts amouated to 
2,415 packets of seeds and 1,404 plants. Very few additions were 
made to the herbarium. It has been noticed that the list of plants 
supplied to Government officers in Bengal was small, and the attention 
of odicers in charge of jail gardens has been drawn to the Superinten¬ 
dent’s readiness to supply, as far as he can, plants and seeds for 
use in Government gardens. 

There is some prospect of the mahogany trees about Calcutta 

seeding freely in the course of a few 
years. During the past year nearly 
2,00U plants were raised from seed produced at Calcutta and Bar- 
rackpore in the spring of 1873, and about 500 seeds were got in 1873. 
About 1,000 layers of mahogany have been rooted, and though these 
will probably never be of use for timber, they are likely to seed much 
sooner than seedling plants. Dr. Henderson has tried to raise plants 
from cuttings, but although these make shoots, and some appear to root, 
most of them die after a time. Mahogany seed stands.carriage so 
badly, that our only hope of raising large plantations of it is to find 
out some locality in India where it will seed freely; and with this view 
a large quantity of young plants has been lately distributed for plan¬ 
tation to jail gardens in various parts of Bengal. 

The climate and soil of the Calcutta gardens are unsuitable for so 

. , many plants, which it is desirable to 

^ lutroduce into India, that for some years 

a small branch nursery garden has been kept up at a colder climate in 
tbe Sikkim cinchona plantations. A number of plants of the Euro¬ 
pean or Spanish sweet chesuut have been raised, and it is hoped that 
many are now ready for distribution. Coffee is also being tried, and 
succeeds well; many tea planters already grow it for home use, but it 
is not likely to pay so well as tea. The Jjicutenant-Governor is inclined 
to think that wo should have a regular Government garden in the 
Sikkim Hills for the cultivation of trees especially. 

A decided progress has been effected in the cinchona planta- 
_. , .. tions in Sikkim. The disease con- 

cerning which Mr. Mclvor, of the 
Nilgiri plantations, expressed such gloomy auticipations, appears to be 
doing little (if any) damage, and the older trees which were most affected 
by it have grown vigorously. The Lieuteimnt-Goveruor inspected the 
plantations when at Darjeeling, and found them in a satisfactory con¬ 
dition. When His Honor saw them the year before last, he at once 
noticed, without any professional knowledge of his own, that the canker 
did not seem to kill the trees, but only to affect the particular branch 
attacked,—fresh and vigorous shoots coming out below; and the result 
of his late inspection and Dr. Ilendcrson’s report, has proved this to 
be now quite clear. Even when the main stem is afi'ected with canker 
and is cut down, new slioots come up more vigorous than before. 

The Lieutenant-Governor found the plantations without doubt 
very flourishing in all tbe places where the soil is favorable to the 
cultivation, but the appearance of the garden, as a whole, is patchy, 
some parts being "favorable to the growth, and some not. The young 
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plaots .grown from seed seem very healthy. The Lieutenant-Governor 
also viaited the garden of the Daijeelitig Cinchona Association, the 
older portion of which is very good indeed and seems likely to repay 
the proprietors for their trouble and outlay. His Honor has no doubt 
that the experimental cultivation of cinchona should be continued both 
in these hills and in several other places in our moist eastern districts; 
but he doubts if it is desirable to extend too much the area of the 
Government plantations at Ruughee, as, owing to the variable quality 
of the soil and plantations it is doubtful whether it will prove remu¬ 
nerative in the hands of Government. The Ruugbee valley, however, 
still unquestionably contains much laud suitable for cinchona, and of 
this some of the best pieces have already been carefully selected for 
future planting. Experiments in the effect of various kinds of manure 
have been begun with the view ot discovering a means of increasing 
the quantity of alkaloids in the bark. 


The budget allotment for the past year was Rs. 65,618, but the 
expenditure amounted only to Its. 50,363. About 5,U00 pounds of 
bark were sent for sale to London, but as yet no account-sales have 
been received. Up to the present time only a nominal revenue has been 
got from these plantations. A regular return may, however, soon 
be hoped for, as a good deal of bark will be available from trees which 


. . , ^ , require to be thinned out. With a view 

Appointment of a ehemiit at Bud goee. j i- 

of utilising this, and of working out 
the whole subject of the quinology of Sikkim-grown cinchona, a 
practical chemist has been selected in England, who will soon enter 


on his duties at Rungbee. 


During the year 483,000 seedlings of C. succirubra (red 
bark) and 95,000 of C. ca/iaaya (yellow bark) have been planted 
out. This gives a grand total of more than two millions of trees in 
permanent plantation, covering an area of 1,000 acres. The seed 
beds and nurseries are also well stocked, so that farther extensions can 
if necessary be carried out. 


The attempts to introduce ipeea<uanha into India, which have 

- been alluded to in last year’s and pre- 

Ipecacuanbs. . .i . 

vious reports, are among the most 

interesting experiments in acclimatization that have been made. The 
history of the attempts is instructive, and shows how ditlicult it is to 
carry out such an experiment rapidly ; nearly eight years having now 
been occupied in getting up a lot of stock plants, and up to the end of 
December 1872 we had only about 3,li00 altogether, half of them 
minute cuttings. During the current year, however, a rapid stride has 
been taken in advance. By the 31 st of March we had 7,000 plants, and 
by the end of October they had increased to 23,000. Success would 
appear to be at last fairly pronounced, and in the course of the next year 
we may expect to see a small permanent plantation definitely started. 
Dr. Henderson has lately gained much experience regarding this valu¬ 
able plant, and he states his opinion that it will now be proved to bo a 
hardy plant, and that in fact hitherto its progress has been checked by 
over-tenderness. Although it has been found more difficult to propa¬ 
gate by cuttings than cinchona, he doubts if this will continue to be 
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the case when we have replaced our delicately reared stock by a number 
of large, strong plants reared in the open air, and producing vigorous 
shoots. 

From leaves it is now being propagated even in Calcutta very easily, 
and Dr. Henderson never saw any plant grow more readily from 
fragments of root j in fact every fragment, even if only the size of a pin’s 
head, almost certainly becomes a plant if the parent is in good condition 
and making vigorous growth. Some plants were placed in March last 
in the open air in the Calcutta gardens, fully exposed to the sun, and 
they survived the hot season, which was unusually severe, and are still 
alive. The cuttings propagated in these gardens last January are now 
some of them as strong and healthy as the Aunghee cuttings of the same 
ago, and the Superintendent believes that if they had a rich vegetable 
soil, instead of stiff clay, they would thrive in Calcutta as well as in 
their native country. At the same time there is no doubt that the plant 
grows better in shiide, and Mr. Qammie, who has made experiments 
with different degrees of shade at Aunghee, has found that the more 
they are shaded from direct sun-light, the faster they grow and the 
more healthy they look. The Lieutenant-Governor has desired that 
the varieties and species which succeed best in the open air may be very 
carefully watched. 


Experiments in Carolina rice seed were carried on in 1872 much 
. , as usual; and were not altogether 

C.foUn«r,e.«»lt.vatmn. 


oases reported, 32 are said to have been successful, 62 doubtful, and 
13 wholly unsuccessful. Many of the doubtful oases, however, were 
very nearly failures. In some of the successful cases it was established 
that Carolina rice yields more than one crop from the same stalk. For 
Carolina rice cultivation an artificial supply of water is necessary, and 
instructions have now been issued that the seed should be sown on 


our canals and duly irrigated. Carolina rice is much more highly 
priced in the market than ordinary rice, and it may be that with 
command of water we shall be able to realize from the cultivation of 


Carolina rice much that is now sunk on canals. 


The Lieutenant-Governor has always been anxious to get some 
... ...... agricultural statistics, in which we are 

Asr,cuU«n.Utat,»t.«. deficient, and which are 

notably wanted with reference to the great irrigation works which 
we have undertaken. But he has felt that he must be moderate 


in the demands which he makes from all districts, and for the 
present has confined his arrangements for very detailed agricul¬ 
tural statistics to four specimen distriots in different parts of the 
country, in which special establishments have been organized for the 
Four.peoiM Depnfy Oolleotor. ap- PUrpOSO. ^6 districts of B^rbhoom, 
pointed to the four ipeoimen distriots of JoSBOrOj cnAuStDAd^ EIIu JbvUng^pOrO^ 

^rbUonm, jemore, shahabad, and were Selected, and With the per- 
„ mission of the Government of India a 

Deputy Collector, with an establishment, was deputed in each of 
these districts in the cold weather of 1872-73 to carry out His Honey’s 
inquiries. ^ 
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Instructions were issued' for the goidanoe of these officers. Great 
„ caution was enjoined in regard to 

measurements, as an exact measure¬ 
ment might raise all Muds of local questions between landlord and 
tenant, and it was pointed out that for statistical purposes anything like 
a field measurement should never be attempted unless it bo on Govern¬ 
ment estates or others very peculiarly situated. If there was any 
general measurement of considerable areas, it was only to be a rough 
measurement of blocks. If the Deputy OoUeotor could get from the 
putwarees, gomastahs, and others, the cultivated area as set down in the 
rent rolls, it would probably be enough to measure the uncultivated 
areas in blocks, distinguishing the culturable and uncultui’able lands 
that might be really productive for grazing pumoses. The gracing 
capacity of the districts was to be a principal subject of inquiry, and 
whether the people bred cattle enough for their own consumption, 
and imported or exported stock. As respects the area occupied by 
different crops, the Deputy Collector was directed to take specinwiii areas 
08 fair samples of different parts of the («)nntry; when circumstances 
favored, he might get a rough measurement of the crops iti a few 
villages; but generally he should make up an approximately accurate 
statement by going about the fields ajid checking as ho host could 
the statements given him. An active and intelligent man sotting him¬ 
self down in a group of eight or ten villages woidd, it was pointed out, 
soon be able to give a rough but fairly accurate statement of the 
proportions in winch the various crops are cultivated in thorn. Itents, 
average produce, &c., he was directed to asc-ortain ns best he could ; all 
would depend on liis method, tact, and intelligeuoo. Beyond lire 
figured statements, the Lieutenant-Governor hoped also to have for each 
selected district a report showing the modes and results of agriculture 
and stock-keeping; size and tenure of farms; condition and habits of 
the people; in fact everything that regarded agriculture, cess, and 
produce ; statistics and other information regarding trades and manufac¬ 
tures ; rates of wages and hire. The prices of produce, &o,, were to bo 
carefully noted and reported on. 

The great thing, it was added, would be to enlist the zemindars 
and people on the side of Government, showing thorn that it was not 
the intention to pry into their affairs, or to measure their lauds with any 
ulterior object beyond the general knowledge of the <iountry which may 
enable Govornraent to do what it can for theii- welfare. 

The report of Baboo Ram Sunkur Sen, the Deputy Collector 
, appointed to the district of Jossore, 

. upon tho sub-divisions Jliomdaa and 

Magoorah, has boon received and published by Government. It is not too 
much to say that this report is extremely satisfactory and most ci'oditable 
to its compiler. It has already been circulated as a Government 
soleotion. The Baboo is now engaged in the south of tho district in making 
similar inq^uiries to those he has already recorded in tho north and east. 

The Boerbhoom repoi-t has been ably compiled and reproduced by 

Mr. Googlutgan, th(5 late Collector, 
“ ’’ “““■ from the information suj)plicd him by 

the Native Deputy Collector, who is unacquainted with English. Tho 

2 d 
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Deputy Collector waa, however, unfortunately left very muoh without 
assistance or guidance in his inquiries (tor whidi Mr. Geoghegau was 
not respousible), and was not himself, like Baboo liam Shuimur, a man 
capable of conceiving and making out a plan of systematic inquiry 
into the statistical and economic facts whicli His Honor desire to 
obtain. The Beerbhoom report is useful and good, but not nearly 
equal to the valuable little volume on the sub'divisions of Jessore. 
Farther inquiries are still tmder progress in the district. The reports 
on the districts of Shahabad and liuugpore have not yet been received 
by Government. 

At the same time such agricultural statistics as were available 
. .. have been collected in other quarters. 

’ Towards wards estates and Govern- 

meat cstatos the Lieutenant-Governor looks muoh for an accurate 
knowledge of agricultural facts in the diiferent parts of the country, and 
exertions have been made specially in the districts of Behor and Northern 
Bengal to supplement our information, lietums showing the rates of 
rent for the diiferent sorts of crops and soils have been submitted from 
all the districts in Bengal, lleports of muoh interest on particular 
agricultural products have been called for and received. Our knowledge 

of the cotton crops in Bengal and 
" “■ Behar was out of date. During the 

year valuable information has been furnished of the mode of cultivation 
among the hills of the Eastern Frontier. In some districts of Behar 
and the west there appears to be a peculiar cultivation of cotton 
that ripens in May. In the Beerbhoom jail garden some cotton, grown 
from the seed of a tree famous among the natives, was found to have 
produced an extraordinary yield. It is possible that districts which 
have not produced the ordinary Indian staple in large quantities may 
be fitted for foreign vaiietiea It is hoped that some important facts 
may also bo learnt &om Orissa, where the cotton crop is sold in the cold 
weather, and there is a great probability of the produce being benefited 
Safflower irrigation. Safflower was made a 

subject of special investigation. This 
dye is largely exported from the Dacca division, where tlie cultivation of 
the plant is of importnuce, and, with jute, has done much to raise 
the welfare of the ryots in Eastern Bengal. An inquiry into tobacco 

trade and cultivation has recently 
° been set on foot in accordance with 

the instructiuuB of the Government of India. 


In June 1872 a complete report, with statistics, upon the present 

position and ax>parent prospects of tea 
culture in Bengal, was called for 
by the Supreme Government, and resulted in the collection of a 
moss of useful and practical infonuation, which has now been repub¬ 
lished in the form of a Goveiiunent selection. The whole is prefaced 
by a note, written by Mr. J. W. Edgar, c.h.i., an officer who has had 
great practical experience of the subject, which gives an admirable 
rhumi of the history of tea planting and its present prospects j and it 
has been submitted to the Government of India with the opinion of 
his Government. 
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A epeoial inquiry has also been instituted during the j^ear into the 

produotion of and trade in jute—our 
«i>d*ir»dein*njt8 ***** producHon of greatest agricultural commercial staple. 

‘ information on the subject was sadly 

needed. The fibre or fibres commonly called jute are called by the 
natives % vaiious names, some of which are also apph’ed to other 
fibres. The Lieutenant-Governor had been shown on the ground 
by competent persons two very distinct plants, each of which was 
asserted to be Koshtah, the most specific terra for jute; and he 
could not discover whether the whole of the jute of Eastern Bengal 
came from the same plant as what was called the desee or country 
jute of the districts about Calcutta; in fact, whether the jute of 
commerce was the product of one plant or of two or more plants. 
He had seen it asserted in one report that jute was an export from 
Boimal to Orissa, and in another that it was an import from Orissa 
to Bengal. He had been told by very competent men that the 
quality of the jute brought to market wns deteriorating, owing to 
reckless extension of cultivation in lands not fitted for the purpose; by 
others, that it was not deteriorating at all. Be that os it may, the 
question to what extent jute might be extended to new fields, to new 
districts, or to new provinces ( as Assam and Burmah), and how far our 
soils will Vjear long cropping with it, was one of enormous importance. 
Mr. Halsey, the Officiating Commissioner of Cotton and Commerce, 
had pointed out that the Americans were actively prosecuting the 
experimental growth of jute in various parts of their country, while 
we as a Government were doing nothing to extend it. Of almost 
equal importance was the question whether the quality of the fibre 
could be improved by careful preparation, and what wore the best 

E rooesses for its preparation. The necessities of the jute trade must 
ave a very great influence ou all our plans for roads, railways, 
and cUTials. 

The special poijits that commended themselves to tho Lieutenant- 
Governor for inquiry were— 

{1} The present j)roduction, including tho districts and tracts 
where it is grown ; the jdant or plants and varieties of plants 
grown for jute; the soil and situation used in each part; 
the mode and cost of growing ; the rotation practised; the 
quantity produced; the elTeot of various climates and 
conditions. 

(2) The extent to which jute cultivation has increased, and may 
be increased ; the nature of the soils and climates in whi()h 
it may grow; the degree to which slios are exhausted by it, 
and the degree in which they may be renewed by rotation, 
flooding or manure; the general prospects of the future 
production of the article. 

(3) The preparation of the fibre for tho market; the present 
modes, and the improvements that might be eirectod iu 
such modes. 

(4) The jute trade; the quantities exported from each district; 
tlie lines and modes of ex[>ort; through what bauds it 
passes, &o. 
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To elucidate these matters, the lieuterant-GoTemor assooiated 
. . . a European gentleman, who was 

ppommen o « >omniu«on. thoroughly weu acquainted with the 

jute trade, Mr. Hamilton Anstruther (whose untimely death, while 
employed in the Commission, His Honor has much deplored) and 
a native Deputy Oolleotor, Baboo Hem Chnnder Kerr, and desired them 
to visit some of the principal jute districts, to collect, collate, and sift 
the information they could obtain from local oiBoers, and to furnish the 
Government with a report on the whole subject, giving a jute survey 
and a jute map of these provinces, and explaining all the points above- 
mentioned and as many others as occurred to them, so far as the 
information at their command enabled them to do so. 

The death of Mr. Anstruther has much interfered with and 
retarded the inquiry, but the report of the remaining Commissioner is 
shortly expected. 

I’he Lieutenant-Governor has been desirous of establishing an 
_ . „ Economic Museum for the collection 

nomio uecum economic, Vegetable and other pro¬ 

ducts of these provinces. We have already a great General Museum 
nearly coin])loted, but it seems very proper that we should also have an 
Economic Museum for purposes of practicability. A locality and a build¬ 
ing for the museum have already been selected at the comer of 
Dalliousie Square, and the necessary arrangements for establishing the 
museum are being carried out. It will bo opened immediately. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
FORESTS. 


Towards the end of the year 1872 Dr. Schlieh was posted to 
A • . . »TA o ur t. lloDgal as Conservator of Forests: 

ppmu men or. ic . officer lias heen most, indefatigable 

in visiting and reporting upon all the principal forest tracts, in confer¬ 
ring with the local offitsers, in organizing ostanlishments, and in framing 
prooticEd instructions for the guidanoo of his subordinates. The follow¬ 
ing paragraiffis are taken mainly from Dr. Schlicli’s reports, and the 
orders passed by Gtovemment thereon. 

The forests of the Western Snnderbuns (the forest clad mud 
I r.i o 1 a™ banks which, permeated by channels 

Inspection of the Snnilorhnns. , , f. i a 

and laguues, lie between the Bay of 
Bengal and the cultivated lands of the Ganges Delta) have diu-ing the 
year under report been explored with care by Mr. Homo, the Deputy 
Conservator. It was known that the Sunderbuns supidied firewood 
and petty timbers to Calcutta and the Delta districts of Bengal at a 
very cheap rate, and it was believed that the suiiply was almost inex¬ 
haustible } but it was not known what amount of valuable timber there 
might be in the less accessible places; how far the forests and the larger 
timbers reproduced themselves; or wbethor it would be possible to derive 
any revenue from the State’s seigniorial rights in the produce of these 
forests. Mr. Home travelled in and out among the salt-water channels 
of the Sunderbuns for some weeks; he saw the wood-cutters at their 
work and ascertained how their trade waf carried on ; and ho elfeotod 


valuation surveys of selected tracts in seveial jiarts of the Jessore and 
24-Pergunnah8 Simderbuns. He was prevented from carrying his 
inspections into the eastern Sunderbuns by a strike among his boatmen 
and foresters. The misfortune which caused the strike is so character¬ 


istic of the incidents which sometimes befall a forest officer on inspection 
duty, that Mr. Home’s words describing It may be quoted here; he wrote: 
“ Tne last day’s work in the forests was on the 2l8t April, when one of 
the coolies was carried off by a tiger under the following circumstances;— 
I was returning from the boat with the coolies after midday moal, and 
close to the end of the lino there were three old soondree windfalls of 
from t) to 10 feet girth, the largest I had seen lying across it. The 
first was about 14, and the second about six yards from, and the third 
actually at the end of the line we had cut that morning, beyond which 
was impenetrable jungle, so dense that it was impossible for a man to 
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make his way iuto: in fact, we could not see a couple of yards into it in 
any direction. 1 had measured the first windfall, and was stooping down 
measuring the second, all the coolies having remained behind me up to 
this, when one of them, Eajab Ali, walked on in front. 1 heard a 
movement in that direction, and simultaneously a cry and rush on the 
part of the coolies behind me, and on looking up could just see the 
tiger dragging the oooly down behind the log at the end of the line 
and vaniwi into the undergrowth on the left, without a sound being 
heard except the crushing of the jungle. The whole affair did not 
appear to last half a minute, and when I looked round again the 
remaining coolies were well away in the direction of the boat. I 
returned to the spot afterwards with my private servants and some 
of the boatmen, and could plainly discern a beaten track under the 
undergrowth leading into the jungle on both sides of the lino, crossing 
it just behind the windfall, where the tiger would appear to have been 
crouching, waiting for the fost of us that reached it. After this episode 
the remaining coolies refused again to land on any of the Sunderbuns 
forest blocks.’’ 


The Sunderbuns forests cover an area of 3,108 square miles, and 
„ , , , , they consist of “ dense, and in almost 

every case impenetrable, undergrowth 
of from 6 to 12 feet high of goran (Ceriops Roxburghiana), mixed with 
seedings and saplings of larger trees. Over this undergrowth a more 
or less thick growth of mature trees is scattered, and the whole is 
frequently intermixed with heavy creepers, which in many oases attain 
a girth of 10 to 15 inches, crushing down the young trees on which 
they rest. In some parts clumps of hartal, a palm, which attains 
occasionally a height of 16 to 20 feet, form the undergrowth. 

“ The trees, it appears, do not attain a great size, five feet girth 
being exceptional, and the maximum height being 50 feet. Most or 
all the trees are used for firewood, and many for building and other 
purposes. The most important of these is soondree (Heretiera Littoralis), 
a very light, scented, durable, and tough wood. It is out in lengths 
from 8 to 35 feet, and used for beams, buggy shafts, planks, boat¬ 
building, paddles, posts, and furniture—occasionally for masts and 
rudders. This tree is found of good size in the compartments east 
of the Arpungassee, which forms the boundary, between the 24-Pergun- 
nahs and .lessore, whereas only trees of stunted growth are found west 
of that river ” 


The forests examined by Mr. Home contain, of the several best 
kinds of trees,— 

Mature trees ... ... ,. 6 per acre. 

Middle-sized trees ... ... ... 177 „ 

Saplings ... ... 890 „ 

It appeared to be clear, both from the look of the forests and from 
the statements of the wood-cutters, that the Sunderhun forests repro¬ 
duced themselves in from ten to twenty years. One-twentieth of the 
forest area would yield about 700,000 tons of firewood and petty 
timber per annum, or moro than would supply all the requirements 
of Calcutta and the Delta districts, and therefore the Sunderbuns forest 
might be trusted 'to supply the wants of the country without any 
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iuterferenoe. The only question which remained for inquiry was the 
abundance and reproduction of the soondree tree, which was compara¬ 
tively scarce in the western, but was said to be plentiful in the eastern 
Suuderbuns, into which Mr. Home had not yet penetrated. This 
season he will complete his inspection of these forests, and will exhaust 
the facts regarding the soondree timber. 

There was one other question connected with the Sunderbuns which 
„ H j u. » . 'vas considered during the year, and 

that was the possibility of obtainiag 
some Government revenue from the produce of those forests which 
supply a great market like Calcutta. The Port Canning Company 
had for many months farmed the lease ui these forests, and hod gained 
a large revenue therefrom; but their age ts hod so harried the people 
that a imeoial inquiry was made and the lease was cancelled. The 
Deputy Conservator and Conservator suggested a plan of raising a net 
revenue of about Rs. l,50,00lt by a system of permits and preventive 
stations, under which a tax of Es. or 2 per hundred mauuds might 
be raised on all forest produce leaving the Sunderbuns. The scheme 
involved the establishment of twenty or thirty preventive stations on the 
Sunderbuns rivers and of preventive boats which would be constantly 
patrolling the channels. The Lieutenant-Governor, after full consider¬ 
ation, was unable to accept the scheme; his orders were to the following 
elfect:—“ A similar proposal, but on a somewhat smaller scale, was laid 
before Sir W. Grey in 1809-70, but was not approved. Sir George 
Campbell must now finally negative the scheme for raising a forest 
revenue from the Sunderbuns in any such way as is now suggested. He 
belie’^es that any such scheme would involve very great harassment of 
the people as in the days of the Canning Company’s monopoly (to which 
Mr. Home adverts); that it would cause groat expense for establishments 
with very doubtful revenue results; and that there would be very great 
risk of coiTuptiou and oppression if we were to spread a low-paid 
preventive establishment of this kind all over the Sunderbuns rivers and 
channels.” 

The only other exi)loratianB mode during the year of forests hitherto 

unexplored were in the Chittagong 
juugles. The Assistant Conservator 
inspected the forests on the banks of the Htuma, theSungoo, the Kolodyne 
the Llama, and the Matamoreo rivers. Owing to the extreme density of 
the jungle with its creepers and undergrowth, he did not effect his survey 
with much accuracy. But his impression was that owing to unrestricted 
felling (that is, cutting and burning the jungles for migra¬ 

tory cultivation) there was no large supply of big trees near the 
streams down which timbers and forest produce was floated; and he 


reported Ids apprehension that without some conservancy and 
systematic reproduction the Chittagong forests could not be expected to 
continue their present annual yield of— 

2,500 tons of big timber of the better kinds. 

8,800 tons of infei-ior and petty timbers. 

As yet conservancy measures in Chittagong have not gone beyond 
levying tolls on all forest produce coming down the rivers and 
beginning some small i>lantatiou arrangements. Eventually it will 
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perhaps be best to close periodically the forests on certain rivers, and so 
to work the Ciuttagonff forests in some sort of rough rotation. 

Dr. Sohliob suDmftted to Government valuame renorts regarding 

other iuBpcctionB of inspections of tLe Dap^Hng, 

Bhootan Dooars, Assam, and Obota 
Nagpore forests. These reports will form valuable groundwork for 
forest administration in future years; but as these forests had been all 
explored before, it is unnecessary to summarise those reports here. 
One very important point which had been specially referred to him he 

841 troos in Chot» Nagpore. cleared Up, namely, whether ^1 inkarea 

rohmta) would grow to a large size 
on the Ohota Nagpore plateau. Dr. Schlioh reported that “the 
forests of sdl consist throughout of shoots from old stumps, which are 
constantly out over as soon as they are fit for local purposes. Moreover, 
the people burn almost nothing but young sdl shoots a few inches iu 
circumference. In some places on tracts of limited extent the shoots 
are allowed to reach a somewhat larger girth, and whenever such is the 
case they grow up into promising young trees; but oven in these oases 
they fall under the axe Wore they reach a girth of 3 feet.” 

He hod, however, “ come across a small number of really large s&l 
trees which prove what excellent timber may be produced if certain 
tracts are protected against cutting.” He insfonced one small patch of 
B&l trees near a village which contained 30 well grown trees with an 
average of 40 cubic feet of timber a-piece; and other isolated trees of 
six feet girth which had been preserved near villages. His view was 
that “ it rests entirely with us to produce large sdl timber in the 
Hazareebaugh district.” 

Dr. Sohlich reported also sj)eoially upon the planted teak which were 
„ , , .... known to o.xist in diftferent parts of the 

”■ Patna division. lie observed and mea¬ 

sured some twenty-seven largo teak trees iu the districts of Patna, Shaha- 
bod, and Gya; ho believed them to be about 70 years of age; he found 
their average yield to be 24^ cubic feet of timber, and he ascertained 
the breaking strength of a samxde of Shahabad teak to be 10 per cent, 
greater than that of Moulmeiu teak. The principal drawback to the 
trees he saw was the absence of straight boles, some of the older trees 
divided close to the ground; but Dr. Schlioh considered that this incli¬ 
nation would be overcome if teak was raised in closed plantations. 

Steady systematic work was begun this year in tW forest reserves 
_ , of the Gooch llehor Division. The 

tracts 01 gross jungle within the reserves 
are being eliminated, and* a thorough inspection and record of the 
reserves has been begun acre by acre. A reserve, for instance, in the 
Darjeeling terai, between the Teesta and Mahanuddee rivers, was found 
to contain per square nule— 

537 mature timber trees over six feet in girth, 

2,624 timber trees of from three feet to six foet in girth, 
besides very large numbers of saplings. The trees reckoned in the above 
survey were sal, ohalowneo, saj, sitsal, toon, katoos, sissoo, khair, and 
India-rubber. The sdl trees were by far the most numerous; of mature 
India-rubber treif^ there was only one to the square mile. In the 
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Western Doonrs of the /ulpigoroe district a small reserve of kh^ 
(araeia ealechu) and aissoo (dalbergia siaao) forest was demarcated 
and mapped. The reserves of the Darjeeling temperate forests, 
stretching from 4,000 to 8,000 feet above the sea, nave not yet 
been carefully examined, nor has any working plan bqen framed for 
their management. 

In the Assam division much progress has been made in selecting, 
demarcating, and mapping reserves. In different parts of the Kamroop 
and Nowgong district five lowland reserves, aggregating 49 square 
miles, have been demarcated; on all'these tracts sal is the prevailing tree, 
but there is some little poma {ccdrela toona) and sam {artocarpm 

chaplasha). On the hills above Nowgong has been demarcated a 

reserve of dense evergreen forest containing the regular Assam trees, 

such as the nahor {mesua ferrea), the poma, the sum, the jamu [cam- 

phora gltmduk/era), and other useful timber trees. On the confines of 
the Naga ILills and Seebsaugor districts the Nambor reserve of 100 
square miles has been demarcated, containing mixed, plain and hill forest, 
of which the better kinds of timber are the ajhar (lagerslrnemia reginw), 
nahor, poma, and sam. Reserves have still to be selected in Seebsaugor 
district; in the Luckimpore district, nine-tenths of which is forest, no 
forest reserves will be made. Great care has been taken that the 
establishment of these reserves shall not inoonvonionoe or trench upon 
th^ghts of the surrounding villagers, who have always taken, without 
hinurance, any forest produce they required for domestic use, and for 
whom there are all over Assam very ample supplies in the open Govern¬ 
ment foresta 


The timber operations of the Forest Department during the year 

~ V _.. have been small; little or no timber foll- 

Timber operabon.. 

Forest Department have been ooirfined to getting into depots timber 
felled iu past years, and to selling off old stocks of timber that has been 
- ^ . deteriorating. 1,100 sal logs, 200 logs 

• ° “*■ of temperate forest trees, and about 

300 smaller pieces, were sold off during the year. The prices fetched by 
the Darjeeling timber were extremely small, barely 14 annas jier cubic 
foot, and did not cover the cost of bringing the timber into depdt; yet 
the logs were of magnolia, chestnut, and oak, the best timber trees in 
the temperate foresU. It is said that the native dealers much prefer 
to buy standing trees, which they can fell and sqixare for themselves. 
The prices, however, improved at the later monthly auctions, which 
must ne continued, as the timber felled some years ago is fast spoiling 

in the forest. The auction sales of sal 
“ logs in the Dooar forests wore more 

successful; the timber fetched about 11 annas per cubic foot all round, 
3 delding a net surplus over aud above all expenses of 3^ annas per 
cubic-foot. The experiment made during the year with sill timber 
T T A Lower Assam was also succosslul; 

n WOT MUD. , ^ small number of logs were brought 

to depdt near Gowhatty and fetched 15 annas per cubic foot, 
yielding a net surplus of 6J annas per cubic foot. The experiment 
of felling a certain number of big logs in the evergreen forests 


2 e 
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of Upper Aesam and floating them down the riTers to market, was 
oonoluded, and 474 logs were thus sold diiring the year; among 
them were nahor, ajhar, and others of the best timbers of the 
Upper Assam hill forests. On the whole transaction there was a loss of 
2,800, and Dr. Schlich reports that for the present in Assam “ the 
price of timber other than s41 is too low to make the working by depar^ 
mental agency remunerative.” It is, however, to be observed that this 
particular experiment was not carried out in a very workmanlike 
manner, as it occupied four years; possibly a well organized experiment 
carried through in a single season might show more favorable results. 
The tinker forests of Bengal everywhere yield a large yearly 
. supply of canoes, which are of the 

greatest possible use to the nver-goiiig 
population of those provinces. Wherever big trees remain there canoe- 
cutters are found ; on every river from the Eunjeet in Sikkim all round 
Assam down to the Kumafoolee in Chittagong they fell the trees, 
hollow them where they fall, and slide them down the hill side into 
the nearest stream. The favourite tree for canoes is sdl; but in Upper 
Assam the ajhar, the gunseroi, and other evergreen timbers, make 
excellent canoes. On the Darjeeling rivers a royalty of Es. 10 a log 
is paid by canoo-cutters. Two men in one month’s work can make a 
large canoe wliioh will fetch Es. 60 to 80 in the plains below. In 
one reach of the Eunjeet the Lieutenant-Glovernor saw last season 
nearly a hundred canoes ready to be floated over the rapids with the 
first freshes; some of these canoes were forty feet long and quite three 
feet in beam. Occasionally these canoe-cutters, when they cross our 
border into Bhootan, or get in among the frontier tribes, cause diffi¬ 
culties ; but generally they are industrious, harmless set of men, who 
do a v^uable service to the community in out-of-the-way forests. 

There is no accurate record of the timber out for private purooses 
_. , „ . under permits except for the Gooch 

Pnviaehmb*ropemt.o«. "bivision, wWe 6,228 pieces 

were out, on which a revenue of Es. 6,714 was realized. About 250 
logs of magnolia, chesnut, chalownee, and toon, cut in the Daijeeling 
forests under permit, yielded a revenue averaging over Es. 10 per 
log. In the Dooars the revenue averaged under 12 annas per 
tree felled under permit. The timber taken out of the Chittagong 
forests under permits came to 2,164 tons, as against 1,678 tons on the 
preceding year, but in these forests the permit holders out where and 
how they like, whereas in the Darjeeling forests they can only out 
under the restrictions and supervision of the Forest Department. 

The whole quantity of timber taken out of the Bengal forests seems 
, very small for so great a population, 

ng im r sources. remembered that for 


ordinary native requirements potty timbers only are wanted, and that 
teak and other timber for Calcutta comes either from Burmah or Australia, 
while s41 logs and planks, for the Dacca, Kosee. and Gunduck boat 
builders, come from the Nepal forests. The forests of Assam and Cooch 
Behar are for the most part so difficult of access, tliat Burmah teak 
can certmnly undersell tne woods of Upper Assam in the Dacca market, 
and can very near^ undersell sil logs from the Eamroop or Dooor forests. 
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Flantotioni. 


In the Coooh Debar Division there are two plantations in the 

temperate forests 5,000 feet above the 
sea; on both of these the natural forest 
was deared before the seedlings were pat in. Neither of them have 
turned out well, and. little or nothing is now being expended on them. 
Two very small experimental plantations of teak in the Dooars have been 
unsuooessful, and two small blocks of India-rubber plantation in the 
grass jungle of the Daijeeling terui are also unsuooessful. The 
plantation on the Bamunpookree spur is, however, so for doin^ well; 
it was begun in 1868, and in the successful part of the plantation the 
young trees are healthy; thus— 

Seedlings of 1868.-^7 per cent, still alive, 33 per cent. dead. 

„ 1871.-83 „ „ 17 

„ 1872.—73 „ „ 27 

The greater part of the plantation is teak, but sissoo and toon seed¬ 
lings are now being put down between the teak saplings. It seems to 
be clear that the soil, rainfall, and climate of Bamunpookree, ore favor¬ 
able for the growth of teak and other timber. Sundry useful reforms 
have been eitected this year by Dr. Schlich in the management of the 
plantation, which is now being extended as rapidy as means permit. 
There have been, however, signs in several of our young teak plantations 
some of which have caused some uneasiness to the Conservator, and the 
question whether Bengal is suitable for the growth of teak timber is not 
yet solved. Twenty acres of the plantation are being planted out with 
India-rubber seedling and cuttings, of which we have great hopes. 

The plantations in Assam have been hitherto carried on mainly with 

a view to ascertaining whether the teak 
tree could be growu to advantage m 
Assam. Teak trees of about 35 to 40 years of age are now growing in 
the stations of Gowhatty and Dobrooghur; those trees have certainly 
grown to a large size, but the stems of the trees are neither straight 
nor long, though they are of considerable girth. The teak plantations 
are situate, one on the Kulsee river in Lower Assam, and one at 
Makoom on the Dehing river in Upper Assam. Regarding these 
plantations Dr. Schlich reports that on the Kulsee plantation, which was 
begun in July 1873, the young seedlings, which had been sown direct, 
were young and vigorous, but the transplants were much inferior. “ On 
the Makoom plantation, begun in 1869, the plants and young trees 
in the whole of the four acres are,” he writes, “ evidently growing very 
fast; those in the four-year-old plantation being up to 33 feet high, 
and in the two-year-old block up to 16 feet, but there are evidently 
signs of unhealthiness. Numerous trees are dying off by decaying just 
, . . whore they leave the ground, A 

The teak tree w Aaaam. fouT-year-old tree fouud lying on the 

ground had decayed right through; the wood from one foot above 
the ground upwards was perfectly sound and healthy without any trace 
of insects having attacked it, whereas it had rotted away a few inches 
above and below the surface.” 

Dr. Schlich further observes: “The rainfall in Upper Assam 
amounts to 117 imbes, which i.s not more, or perhaps less even, than in 
some of the Burmoli teak localities; but at the same time the temperature 
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in the fonner place is oousiderably lower, which two oiroumetanoes com- 
bined produce in Upper Assam a cold dampness that appears to be a 
bar to the thriving of teak'. 

“ The rainfall at Gowhatty is only 63 inohes, or hardly more than 
half that of Debrooghur, and the temperature is three degrees higher, 
taking the annual mean, and four degrees taking that of the four 
coldest months. The result is that teak has up to the present not 
shown any signs that the climate of Lower Assam interferes with its 
vitality. • • » • Teak, growing very fast in its 

youth, shows as a rule very soon whnt class of timber it is likely to 
produce, and I think that a decision can be arrived at by the time the 
Kulsee plantation of last year has become five years’ old, but not until 
then.” 

Tlie views cf Dr. Schlich have been approved by Government, and 
it has been directed that the Kulsi plantation be extended as rapidly 
as possible, that a part of the plantation be laid down with the more 
valuable Assam timber trees, namely, toon, sam, and sissoo. A consi¬ 
derable area near the Kulseo is also being prepared for planting rubber. 
The Forest Department reckon that rubber plantations should, after ten 
or fifteen years, yield an annual revenue of Ks. 20 per acre, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor has expressed his opinion that the most valuable 
and most paying forest operations wo can undertake in Assam will be 
the preparation of considerable areas of rubber plantation. 

An impression has lately been gaining ground that we m,ay with very 
great advantage apply ourselves to foi-miiig India-rubber plantations. 

In last year’s report reference was made to the India-rubber 

revenue of Assam, and to the diffi¬ 
culties surrounding that question. 
“ The most important and most difficult question 
management of the Assam forests is how to deal 
with caoutchouc. Tlu-re are three S])ccies of India-rubber trees found 
in Assam from which the caoutchouc is derived, namely:— 


Indu-rubbor in Auam. 

Dr. Schlich writes: 
connected with the 


Mfi/s e/axfim, 

„ hwcijiia, 

„ obtusij'olia. 

The two last species are found in small numbers only, and they yield 
much less rubber, especially oltusifolia than fern flaistica. The follow¬ 
ing remoiks refer therefore to the latter only. The trees are found, as 
mentioned above, scattered over the greater portion of .Aissara, but more 
especially in the dense evergreen damp forests near the foot of the 
Himalayas, in the Luokimpore and Naga Hill districts, and particularly 
in the territories of the so-called independent tribes. They grow in the 
plains as well as in the lower hills into fine large trees, but the latter, 
it appears to me, are perhaps more congenial to their habits. "What the 
number or quantity of trees may bo is quite unknown, as they are so 
much scattered, the best localities possessing scarcely more than 20 trees 
per square mile, and the greater portion of the forests much less. The 
trees grow to a very large size, covering an acre and more each when 
full grown. ITie quantity of rubber obtained from a full-sized tree varies 
according to a v^ety of circumstances, but it appears that as much os 
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two maunds have been obtained from one tree. The average per full 
sized tree and per annum can, however, not be put down at more than 
one-frfth of a maund, equal in value to from Bs. 10 to 12. 

“ The trees are apparently far more numerous in the forests beyond 
British boundary than in those within the latter, aud this causes the 
chief diflSculties in advising a method of management. The system 
hitherto followed consisted of soiling the right to collect rubber within 
certain limits. The purchasers of these rights assumed at the same time 
the exclusive right of buying up the foreign rubber imported into their 
mehals until the lucrativeness of the trausac^tion attracted numerous 
speculators, who very soon found out that the right as regarding the 
foreign rubber was merely assumed. They set to work aud bought 
foreign rubber in opposition to the Government lessees, who caused the 
rubber to be attached, brought cases in the courts, aud in fine the diffi¬ 
culties in dealing with the subject became so complicated, and political 
complications with the hill tribes so imminent, that the right to collect 
rubber within British territory was not sold at all in lb73.” 

Dr. Schlioh estimates the rubber exports from Assam to have 
amounted of late to— 


7,.500 maunds in 1870. 
12,000 „ in 1871. 


21,000 maunds in 1872. 
11,000 „ in 1873. 


The falling off in the last year was duo to the closure of the rubber 
forests of Luckimpore, mainly with the view of preventing frontier 
complications. The value of this trade must bo great, inasmuch ns 
.. ... the price of rubber in Calcutta ranges 

from Es. 4-5 to Ks. 80 per maund, 
according to its purity. The importance of a duo administration 
of the rubber revenue may be estimated from the fact that a Euro¬ 
pean denier of substance in Upper Assam offered to pay ono lakh 
of rupees a year for the monopoly of rubber in all the Luokimpore 
forests for three years. The Government could not accept the offer, 
because its acceptance would involve the lessees having direct relations 
with the border tribes who usually bring rubber into market. The 
Commissioner of Assam proposes to establish a Government monopoly 
of rubber, whereby a Government officer shall buy all rubber brought 
into depdt and sell it periodically by auction or otherwise. The 
Frontier Eegulation imder the Act of 33 Victoria empowers the 
Government to make arrangements of this kind. The general principle 
of the Commissioner’s proposals has been approved by Government, 
but the details of its working have not yet been settled. 

The Daijeeling forests and the Oaohar forests also yield a consi¬ 
derable amount of rubber; the estimated yield of the former is about 
700 maunds a year. The Darjeeling rubber was for one year collected 
by the Forest Department itself, and the rubber so brought to Calcutta 
was BO much purer and cleaner than ordinary rubber, that it fetched nearly 
40 per cent, more than the ordinary market price. Next year the 
„ . ^ ^ whole rubber of the Government forests 

Danieclmg «.d Caehar rubw. Daijooling will be collected through 

the Forest Department, and it is expected that a yearly revenue of 
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Bs. 12,000 will be realized therefrom. For Caohar no working plan 
for working the rubber forests has yet been framed. But whenever 
rubber is collected under the Forest Department, every effort will bo made 
to regulate the process, and so to restrict the tapping as to spare the lives 
of the trees, and give each tree a period of rest, and also so as to keep 
tlte juice clear of impurities and to pre{)are it in the best way on the 
root. Whatever may be done, the difficulty will always remain that 
India rubber trees are scattered over the forests at long intervals; and 
until we have regular plantations of rubber trees, economical collec¬ 
tion of juice on the most approved system will not be possible. It is 
hoped therefore that plantations of the different caoutchouc-yielding 
trees will soon be formed. 

There is one important source of forest revenue in Assam 

which remains to be mentioned, and 
“ ■ that is the soom tree, which supports 

the moonga silk-worm of Assam. Dr. Schlich writes of the soom forests 
and of the silk derived therefrom thus : “ Silk is manufactured in Assam 
from several different worms which feed on a variety of trees. The latter 
are usually artificially raised for the purpose with the exception of the 
soom tree (MicInlMS odoratiasima) in Middle and Upper Assam, on which 
the moonga worm {Anthorcea aasarna f) feeds. The area occupied by the 
natural soom forest is estimated by Mr. Mann to comprise some IlOU 
square miles. The Commissioner of Assam computes the area at 53 
square miles, of which about square miles are assessed, yielding an 
annual revenue of Rs. 27,875. The outturn of silk is estimated at 
101,9401b, and the number of people employed in the manufacture as 
43,800. It appears, however, that Colonel Hopkinson’s estimate does 
not contain tlie areas in the Luckhiniporo district, which, according to 
Mr. Mann, amount to about 200 square miles. At any rate the area 
made use of at present is less than one-fifth of the area available, and 
until the silk manufacture begins to increase very largely, 1 do not 
consider any professional interference on the part of the Forest Doi)art- 
ment called for. The revenue is collected by the regular revenue 
authorities and credited under land revenue.” 

The Government has since agreed that the soom forests should 
be carefully examined by the Forest Department, in view to the pos¬ 
sible formation of soom reserves. The peculiarity of the soom tree is 
that it grows in isolated patches, often far distant from each other, 
scattered over the plains forest; but these patches, where they occur, 
consist almost entirely of soom trees. 

In any review of the financial results of the Bengal Forest Depart- 

, ,,, ment, it must bo remembered that 

Fimacua results of the year. of Bengal 

enjoy the free use of Government forests, subject to a restriction 
in regard to a few “ reserved” kinds of trees. On this point Dr. Schlich 
writes : “ It is a recognised principle over all the forest divisions of 
Bengal that the people inside and immediately around the open forests 
shall obtain their domestic requirements of forest produce free of charge; 
it naturally follows that the sales of timber and fuel must be limited, 
and consequently the receipts tmder these headings are not likely to rise 
to any considerable amount, if no exceptional circumstanoes, as the 
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oonstraotion of railways, happen. On the other hand, many of the 
forests are capable of yielding lar^ returns from minor forest produce, 
and in this manner the revenue is likely to rise in future years.” 

Still, notwithstanding these obstacles to large increases of revenue, 
the forest work of the year shows a net surplus of Es. 39,986, after 
allowing for the difference in value between the stocks at the beginning 
and end of the year. The totals of receipts and expenditure were as 
follows:— 

Eeceipts. 


Es. 

Sale of timber brought to dep6t by Q-ovemment agency ... 24,845 

„ of firewood and charcoal, removed by purchasers ... 6,504 

Permit fees, rent from squatters, &o., (includes civil 


officer’s oolleotions) ... ... ... 1,09,333 

Grazing dues and fisheries ... ... 710 

Sales of fruits, babool pods, India-rubber, &o. ... ' 8,233 

Pines and forfeitures ... ... ... 79 

Miscellaneous receipts ... ... ... 146 


Total for 1872-73 ... 1,49,851 

Total for 1871-72 ... 1,39,089 


Expenditure. 


Conservancy and working 
Establishments, &o. 


Es. 

... 28,628 
... 71,090 


Total for 1872-73 ... 99,616 

Total for 1871-72 ... 1,08,339 

There has thus been a larger revenue, a smaller expenditure, and a 
much larger net surplus than in preceding years. The largest item 
of revenue is Es 61,400, the yield of the tolls on Cliittagong rivers, 
and much of the forest revenue of Bengal would be or is raised by 
the ordinary revenue officers without the co-operation of the Forest 
Department. 


In the Statistical Summary has been given some account of the 
„ _ tracts where wild elephants are caught; 

and it has been stated m a i^evxous 
chapter that the ftontier regulation under the Act of 33 Victoria 
secures to the State full rights in wild elephants, and empowers Govern¬ 
ment to decide how, when, and by whom, they shall be captured. It 
_ _ .. remains now only to notice the action 

uo i*poro. taken during the year under report. 

The Lnekimpore elephant grounds in Upper Assam, which are the largest 
and most important in Bengal, have been divided into seventeen clearly 
defined tracts (called paong^. The right to hunt in each of these paongs 
for a season is put up to auction, and the sale fetched this year over 
Es. 10,000. Of the seventeen, three are in the border land which is under 
political control only; former lessees of these paanga had in past years 
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obtained the help of the border tribes (the Kamptees and the Singphos) 
in their hunting, and hare pud to them a quasi-tribute of one elephant 
in erety four caught. The olaims of these tribes will for the present be 
met by a nant to them of one-fourth of the rent of the paonga in respect 
of wmoh they used to enjoy tliis quasi-tribute. The conditions of the 
hunting license are that no elephant shall be destroyed for its tusk; that 
hunting with the noose (a practice which breaks up herds and scatters 
elephants) is not to be attempted; that the license is liable to oanoel- 
ment if its holder or any of bis agents comes into collision with 
border tribes; that besides the rent a royalty of Bs. 100' shall be paid 
on every elephant caught, and that Government shall have the right to 
as many of the new caught elephants as it requires at prices ranging 
from Bs. 300 to Ks. 500, according to their height. A commissariat 
officer skilled in elephants has been deputed to Assam to watch the inter¬ 
ests of Government and to select animals for Government from the 


newly-caught elephants. The present is the first year of the new system, 
and it remains t(» bo seen how it will • work. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner will, it is proposed, have under him one or more native officers 
to look after me elephant hunters and to help the commissariat 
officer in securing elephants for Government purposes. 

Licenses to hunt in the seven elephant tracts (paonga) of the 
» T, .u M TT i, Durrung have also been put up to auo- 

® ^ tion BUDject to tno same conditions. Of 

the throe tracts into which the elephant grounds of the Naga Hills 
were divided, one is very close to certain border tribes who are practi¬ 
cally under no British control; and no license to hunt in this tract has 
been granted. The value of the other two tracts in which htmting is 
to be allowed is not yet fully known, but the conditions of license 
described above will be enforced in the Naga Hills as elsewhere. 

Wild elephants are also caught in the plain forests at the foot of 
V . • » u T,- • • the Darioeling Hills, in the forests of 

Elephant! m the Cooeh Behu Division. ^ ^ . , 

the Bnootan Dooaxs, and in the forests 


below the Qaro Hills. In the interior of the Garo Hills elephants are 
very abundant. Until the expedition of last year introduced order and 
British authority, no elephant-catchers dared enter the independent part 
of the hills. It has been arranged that licenses to catch elephants 
in the Garo Hills district shall be granted subject to the conditions 
prescribed for Assam, only one hunting establishment being licensed 
for each tract in the year. As regards the tracts in the interior ^of the 
Garo Hills, the Lieutenant-Governor did not consider it expedient for 
the present to attempt a Government Isheddah therein, nor did he 
think it advisable to let private parties into the interior of the Garo 
HiUs, as we know comparatively little of the country and of the people. 
Three or four years hence, when roads or paths have been made tlirough 
the hills, and we have established relations with the people, a kheddah 
may be tried; but it seems best to leave the elephants and their daunts 
for the present alone. They will not run away, and they will multiply. 
In the forest below Daijeeling, and in the Bnootan Dooars, elephants 
have been hunted with the noose, and the herds are much scattered. 
Henceforward no one is to be licensed to hunt otherwise than after the 


kheddah method^ that is, by making a large enclosure into which a whole 
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herd is driven at once; this style of hunting requires capital, experience, 
and considerable number of tame elephanta If no one oomes forward 
to take a hunting license on these terras, elephant-oatcliing in the Dooars 
will cease for a year or two, the herd will get together, and hunting after 
the kheddaU fashion will again he lucrative. 

A large kheddah establishraent is maintained by the Commissariat 
Department in Eastern Bengal ; they hunt in the Chittagong jungles, 
where elephants much abound, but no account of their operations during 
last season has yet been received. 

During the season 1872-73 a small kheddah was maintained in the 

. . „ . . Orissa hill country by Captain Hunter, 

Bl.ph.nt kWd.h m h.II.. gg .^^Ut of which 

one died; one was presented to the liajah of Hurdole, who had 
a.s8iated the kheddah miorations; seven under-sized elephants were sold at 
an average price of Rs. 650 each, and the fourteen full-sized animals 
in good condition were made over to the Commissariat Department for 
Government use. Each of this fourteen cost the Government, accord¬ 
ing to Captain Hunter’s estimate, Rs. 633 This kheddah is being 


continued during the present year. In the far western jungles of 
Chota Nagpore, on the confines of Mundlah, the Rajah Bindessuree, 
c.B.i, is allowed to hunt in his own estates, and he caught three or four 
elephants during the year. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


MANUFACTURES AND MINES, QUARRIES, ETC. 


A CONNECTED Rcoount of the principal manufactures in Bengal 
having been already briefly furnished in Chapter I of the general 
report, it is only necessary to state hero the facts for tho present year. 

The indigo and silk manufactures yielded favorable outturns in the 

, past year 1872. The indigo season 

11 go an w . 

but the large supply of the dye reduced tho prices of the market. 
The present season of 1873 has not been more than an average crop. 

The most remarkable manufacturing feature of the present time 

is, however, tlio great development in 
cicmta!"“** ""Shbourhooa of neighbourhood of Calcutta of large 

power mills for the spinning and weav¬ 
ing of jute and gunny-bags in establishments of a European character 
under European management. The natives show great aptitude for 
working in mills, and tho neighbourhood of* Calcutta has now become 
a remarkable focus of this industry. There are in the district of 
the 24-Pergunnnh8 very large jute mills in tho village of Barnagore, 
north of Calcutta, and at Qouripore in the sub-division of Baraset. 
The Barnagore mills employ seventeen European assistants and some 
4,700 natives, and manufacture 16,o00 tons of jute, more or less, into 
gunny bags in tho course of the year. The number of bags turned out 
18 from nine to ten millions, of which about 75 per cent, ore exported 
by sea. The Gouripore mills employ six Europeans and more than a 
thousand natives, and manufacture annually about three millions 
gunny bags. In tho weaving department the employees are paid as 
highly as from eleven annas to a rupee a day. Many women and 
boys are also employed in the simpler processes. There is also a very 
large jute factory at Fort Gloster, fifteen miles down the Hooghly 
and on the Howrah side of tho river. There are fresh jute mills now 
being erected near this locality at Budge-Budge. 

There are two jute mills in the sub-division of Serampore—one at 
Bishra, about two mues south of the sub-divisional head-quarters, belong¬ 
ing to the “ Calcutta Jute Mills Company, Limited,” and the other at 
Serampore itself, belonging to the “ India Jute Company, Limited.” A 
third mill is also in course of erection at Ohapdani, nearly opposite 
'Pulta Ghaut. Jfhe mill at Bishra. is now being enlarged; it now 
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contains 200 looms, and when the alterations are completed, will 
contain 000. The Serampore mill has 100 looms. The Bishra miU 
employs 7 Europeans and more than 1,500 natives. The Serampore 
mill employs more than 1,000 workmen. 

The large jute mill at Serajgunge, the great emporium of the jute, 
trade in Eastern Bengal, eonsuiues a lakh of maunds of jute annu^y. 

The success of these mills, as evinced by the advertised dividends 
and price of shares, is very remarkable; the shares are all at a premium, 
and new mills are constantly started by new companies in different 
localities. The last pi-ojeot which has been set on foot, while tins 
report is passing through the press, is the jute mills at Seebpore. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has been favoured, through the courtesy 
of the manager of the Gouripore mills, with a short account of the 
processes through which jute passes before being submitted to the 
action of machinery. The fo-st process is described as ‘‘ batching,” which 
consists in laying out the jute in handfuls lengthwise on the floor, 
placed in layers, and over every second layer or so sprinkling a little 
oil and water. After a considerable quantity is heaped up in this way, 
it is allowed to lie for a few hours, until slightly heated, and it is then 
token to the softening machine, where the hard ends are bruised by 
heavy roDers. From the softener it passes to the card, where it is 
broken up into tow {i.e., the long fibre is shortened, not by cutting, but 
by a sort of tearing action). It then passes over a series of machines 
whose object is to straighten the fibre, make it smooth and level, so 
that the yarn when spun may be smooth and of equal thickness 
throughout. In tho spinning and winding departments, men, women, 
and boys, are employed, but principally boys, on an average daily pay 
of about S annas and 9 pie. In the cloth finishing and sewing 
departments men and women are employed, whose average daily pay 
is 5 annas 5 pie. Tho finishing department consists of calendering, 
measuring, suck-cutting, and {)aoking. In the weaving department 
only men are emjJo^ ed, and their average salary in the Gouripore mills 
is 11 annas. There are at prese nt, with the exception of the Go.vem-» 
ment works in the Aliporo Gontral Jail, no mills for the manufacture 
of the jute fabric in either Calcutta or the immediate suburbs. Many 
are said to be in course of establishment or contemplation. 

The outturn of the manufacture is practically confined to gunny 
bags and to a small quantity of gunny cloth. The bags are to some 
extent sold for local use, but the great bulk are exported. The total 
number of pieces of gunnies and gunny cloth export ed from Calcutta- 
during the year 1872-78 was no less than 32,707,980, valued at 
Bs. 88,07,629. The bulk of this was exported to Bombay (12 million 
pieces), Madras, Chittagong, Burmah, the Straits, Batavia, and Australia. 

There are many jute scrow-houses and warehouses in Calcutta and 
the suburbs. In the suburbs particularly their numbers are rapidly 
increasing. The prinoiml suburban jute screws, with the exception of 
the Brunton’s Patent Press at Baliaghata, are situated at Cossipore, 
near the banks of the Hooghly. This locality offers peculiar facilities 
for the trade from its proximity to tho IIooghly and the Canal. The 
Eastern Bengal Railway Company have consGucted a line of railway 
oouueoting the Soaldah terminus with the river-bank. 
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The teudeuoy to establish cotton mills about Calcutta has also been 
„ ^ marked duriue the past year, though 

it has not been oarned to such an 
extent as in the case of jute mills. There are now two well established 
cotton mills at Boureah and Ghoosrey, and a third is under course of 
erection at Budge-Budge. The mills at Boxureah and Ghoosrey turn 
out yarn and cotton thread for local use, and each employ 250 or 300 
persons. 

Mikes 4kp Qcaeeie.. . 

— mines at intervals during the last 

Coni siatistici. fifteen years bos been as follows :— 



MiiuiidH. 

Tods. 

1858 .. 

6,162,319 

293,443 

1861 

7,785,085 

370,718 

1864 .. 

9,032,405 

430,114 

1867 . . 

11,847,178 

476,841 

1868 . . 

13,465,829 

564,933 

1869 . . 

13,236,563 

485,390 

1870 . . 

13,140,783 

431,828 

1871 

.. ■ 10,896,317 

399,531 

1872 .. 

8,793,927 

322,443 


On the other liaud the imports of coal for the five past years to 


the port of Calcutta have been:— 

Tons. 

1868-69 . . 

54,461 

41,272 

1869-70 . . 

1870-71 . . 

64,000 

1871-72 . . 

88,221 

1872-73 . . 

48,714 


It will be seen from these figures that since the opening of the 

^ , ... ... Suez Canal in 1869, there has been 

Dopre..edcoi.d.t.o« of thocoaltr.de. ^ 

out-put of Indian coal, and an increase up to the past year in the 
imports of coal from England. During the past year, however, the 
imports have very much fallen off, in consequence, doubtless, of the 
excessive price at home. It has been usual for the steam vessels by 
the Suez Canal not only to bring out their own coal as well for tho 
retuni home as for the voyage to Calcutta, but in many instances to 
hold a surplus which is sold to the Calcutta market. A large number 
of vessels also bring out coal as ballast. The Hooghly steam-tugs, as 
was observed in last year’s report, used yearly to consume about 
200,000 tons of Bengal coal, but now take little, as tho great increase 
in the steamer trade in the port has very largely reduced the towing 
business. Altogether tho Indian coal trade has been in a condition 
of depression, and it is said that out of ten of the collieries belon^ng 
to the largest coal company in Bengal, no less than six have been 
temporai'ily closed owing to the impossibility of finding a market for 
the large quantities of coal already raised and lying unsaleable at them. 
In England, where 100,000,000 tons of coal are ahnually raised, it is 
difficult to meet demand; in Bengal, where the outturn has been 
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reduced to 322,000 tons, it is difficult to find demand for the small 
quantity that is raised. At the same time it may he expected that 
tne high price of English coal now ruling will shortly increase the 
demand for Indian coal, and already indications are not wanting to 
show that such is the case. During the lost month three ships have 
taken Bengal coal round from Calcutta to Bombay, charged at 10 rupees 
per ton at the river-bank, while the freight is ranging from 11 to 
13 rupees a ton. Next year’s report will pn)bably show that a favor¬ 
able re-action has to some extent taken place in the prospects of the 
coal trade 


In the chapter on the physical features of the country a brief 

account is given of the localities in Bengal where coal is found. The 

coal companies have confined their operations almost entirely to 

working in the Western districts. There are, however, great mineral 

virgin resources, and notably a wide area of coal sfra/ri in Assam. 

„ ,. ^ . , , , The coal in upper Assam is of a very 

Coal m the Kha». and JynteabH.lU. 

the Government steamers till leases were given to parties, who stopped 
the supply. These leases ore, however, falling in. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has given special attention to the mineral resources which 
are known to exist in the Khasi Ilills. Dr. Oldham says that the 
. , , , . Lakadong Hill contains more coal in 

e iB n ong coa muies. place than any of the other sites; 

that it is of good quality, gives out great heat, is a first-rate gas coal, 
and is only 6 to 7 per cent, below good English coal. . Dr. Oldham 
(whose estimates on matters of this kind are rarely too sanguine) 
estimates that there must bo J ,500,000 tons of coal in the Lakadong 
field. About 5,000 tons appear to have been raised from this mine 
from 1848 to 1850. The seams or out-ci’ops range from one-half to 
twelve feet thick, and can be worked mostly from the surface. 


Lakadong is within six miles of Borghat, a village on an affluent 
of the Soomia, and boats of 500 maunds burden can go up to Borghat 
all the year round. The Lakadong out-crops, however, is said to be 
2,294 feet above the level of the sea, and it must therefore bo nearly 
2,QOO feet above the level of the river at Borghat. XTndcr all these 
circumstances the Lieutonaut-Govornor considered that, looking to the 
quantity and quality of the Lakadong coal, to the fact that no private 
individual has yet come forward who can bo relied upon to work the 
mines thoroughly, and to tlie demand which may arise for good clear- 
burning coal at the Khasi lime kilns and on the Cachar tea gardens, 
as well as for steamers, Government ought to incur some expenditure 
in improving the rood from the mines to Borghat, and in putting out 
and carrying to Ohuttuck a certain quantity of coal os an experiment. 

Arrangements have accordingly boon sanctioned for making a large 
scale survey of the out-croi)s of coal in the neighbourhood of Lakadong, 
showing the altitude above the sea and the thickness of each seam ; 
for preparing a scheme for getting the cool down tho hill and making 
a road whicn might be turned into a tramway from the foot of the 
hills to Borghat; and for excavating and delivering to the Marine 
Department coal shed at Ohuttuck 3,000 maunds of Lakadong .coal, 
to be used either on Goverumeut or private steamers. 
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Importaat out«orop8 of ooal have also been observed farther vest 
„ ^ ..... til® newly-aoquired portioiis of the 

Coal in (b» mo Hi Hills, and they seem, by their 

J ioffltioD and aooessibility from the plains, to pre maoh promise of 
atore usefvdness. The importance of undertaking a geological survey 
of the Gaxo Hills has been represented. A survey to determine the 
line in which an Eastern Bengal Eailway might be carried through 
or into these lulls is more wanted even than a regular survey, and His 
Honor has urged that some geological examination of the hills should 
be made without delay. 

The Ldeutenant-Governor during the year strongly urged 

upon the Government of India the 
necessity of a geohigical and mineral 
survey ot the foot of the hills m the 
Daqeeling Terai and in the Bhootan Dooors, and the Supreme 
Government has now directed the geological survey to make the neces¬ 
sary arrangements. There have oeon many indications of minerals 
in these tracts, and the survey for the Northern Bengal Railway 
gives an enormously increased importance to this subject, and 
renders a mineral survey most desirable. Coal, no doubt, exists in 
large quantitieB: copper is, and has been, worked for long, audits 
aumysis shows it to be of excellent quality; cobalt and manganese have 
been found in the Darjeeling Hills, and limestone in the Bhootan 
Dooars; the last a thing very greatly wanted in Bengal. 

An application has been made to obtain the necessary mining tools 
from England, and it is believed that the arrangements for the siufvey 
will all bo completed by the cold season of the present year. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


TRADE. 


'I'hk value of tlie total (foreign and 
interportal) trade of Calcutta in 
] 872-73 was vory much lower than in 
tlio previous year; thus— 

VhHio of exporti* Valun of Imports Total, 

from ('aU'utta. to Oolcutta. 

£ £ 

1871- 72 . 32.77).152 21,805,677 54,186,829 

1872- 73. 29.908,937 17.980,994 47,896,981 


The decrease of imports is mainly under the head of bullion and 
specie; the imports of gold, silver, and money, were £3,251,806 less 
than they were in the previous year, while there was a net decrease of 
£126,877 on the value of other merchandize imports. There was a net 
decrease of £2,862,215 in the value of all exports; the decrease being 
very large in the exports of— 

Opium, 

Oil-seeds, 

Cotton. 


Bullion. 


Tlie falling oif in the bullion imports is said to have been due to 

the condition of the exchange market, 
under which bankers found it more 
convenient to buy India Office bills than to import bullion or specie. 
The total drawings of the Secretary of State paid in Calcutta during 
the year under review were lls. 10,81,62,000, which falls short by one 
million of the whole diflerenoe between the estimated values of exports 
and imports. 

Taking first the exports of the year from Calcutta to places beyond 

British India, we find the largest 
fluctuations in the following articles - 


PoBRIOB EuPOBTB. 


Tnluo 1)1 (^xiwrlfi ill (he yenr. 


lWI-7a. 1872-78. 

£ £ 

Opium ... 6.852,380 .5,613.206 

Cotton ... 4,0:jr.,966 1,779,129 

Oil-«ecd8 ... 2,009,403 1,111,920 

Hides and skins ... 1,862,5.57 1,815,657 

Lac and laedye ... 239,205 188,176 

Safflower & other dyes 131,680 110,246 


£ 

1,239,176 decrease. 
2,257,826 
894483 „. 

47,000 
61,080 
21,334 „ 
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Value el ezparte in the year. 

'~187l-72. 1873-73? 



£ 

£ 

£ 


Jnte 

4,118,943 

4,127,943 ... 

14,000 increaae 

Gnnny bag* 

114,613 

161,419 ... 

46,807 

>1 

Indigo 

2,466,186 

2,699,420 ... 

234,234 


Tea 

1,448,467 

1,567,661 ... 

119,094 


Kice 

1,277,672 

1,685,170 ... 

407,498 

» 

Sugar 

146,189 

182,466 ... 

36.266 

»» 

Tobacco 

7,636 

71,695 ... 

64,059 


Soltpctro 

396,676 

618,012 ... 

127.336 

»» 

Kaw ailk 

1,060,444 

1,236,887 ... 

170.443 

u 

India-mbber 

78,665 

143,631 .. 

65,166 

ft 


Opium. 

number of chests 
Cotton. 


The increases and decreases in each article are partially explainable 

thus:—The opium decrease is due to 
the shortness of the crop and of the 
oflered for sale by Government. The very large 
decrease in tlic value of cotton exports 
is due mainly to the comparative 
cheapness of American cotton in Europe, and the consequently reduced 
demand for Bengal cotton : the year 1871-72 was a year of very 
exceptional briskness in the Bengal cotton trade. The fall in the seed 

trade was due in port to the shortness 
"■ of the seed crops, in the Ganges 

valley and elsewhere. In the preceding year (1871-72) the value 
of the seeds export fell off by £ 880 , 000 , aifd now it has fallen 
by £89 H,483 more. The exports to Great Britain and America, 
our principal oustomer-s for seeds, have fallen off in about equal 
proportions. The Collector of Customs notes that the rape-seed crop 
was a failure, and that mineral oils are largely taking the place of 
rape-seed oil in Europe. This very large and continuous decrease 
of the trade in an important staple merits some further inquiry, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor has desired to be furnished with a detailed 
account of the fluctuations of the particular markets which take less of 
our seeds, of the sources from whence those markets now draw their 
supplies, and of any reasons why Indian seeds should have lost 
ground in the estimation of European and American consumers. The 

decroaso in the exports of hides and of 
' **' lac is not explained. If any of the 

decrease in the hides trade is due to the cessation of the cattle disease, 

which throw so many hides on the 
market, the decrease will not be matter 
for regret. The decrease in the safflower trade is said by the 
authorities of Dacca, in which district safflower is almost exclusively 
grown, to be due to over-trading and excess European stocks of the 
preceding year. The Commissioner of Dacca reports that one of the 
causes for the decline in the trade is the discovery of a cheaper 
substitute for safflower. 


Safflower. 
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Jute. 


The increase in the estimated value of the jute exports is very 

small, but the increase in the quantity 
of jute exports was very large. Tlio 
growth of the jute trade during the last few years lias been as follows:— 

In the yoBi'— ' Exjxirte of jute and 

jiiie ciitliiiKe from 

(.’nJcuttii ill rwts. 

1807-68 ... ... ... ... ... ... 2,201,565 

1868- 69 8,350,626 

1869- 70 8,3.50,200 

1870- 71 3,746.102 

1871- 72 C,]28.6-15 

1872- 73 7,061,051 

The jute produce of the year under review was so largo that the price 
went down nearly one-half, and as a consequence there has been a reduc¬ 
tion in the area sown with jute during the ciuTent year. The trade in 
gunny bags has also increased. Australia and the Straits Settlements 
have taken more gunny bags, but America took loss than in the 
preceding year. Tho export of jute and jute cuttings to America was 
somewhat in excess of the previous years, being 1,2-12,000 cwt. against 
J,0()0,000 cwt. in the preceding year. Jt is not Imown if the manu¬ 
facture of gunny bags is increasing in America. The indigo export 

was 110,38.5 cwt., against 00,029 cwt. 
in the preceding j'ear; but the out¬ 
turn having been so very largo, prices went down considerably, and tho 
increase in the estimated value of the indigo exports was, as shown above, 
barelj' ten per cent. Tho exports of lea, wliich increased by 4,000,0001b 
/ in the preceding year, show a further 

increase of r>l(),0001b. Tho tea crop 
of the year under rovioAv was short in some districts, or the increase 
would have boon still higher. GIreat Britain continues to take almost 
tho whole of oiu’ teas. The increase in tho rice export was 1,311,413 cwt.; 

tho bulk of the increase went to the 
’®"' Mauritius and Great Britain, and the 

West Indian Islands took more rifio than in previous years. The large 
export of rice to J ava was a new trade, and was due apparently to the 
partial failure of tho crops in that island. With the cessation of the 
Persian famine a smaller quantity of rice has gone from Calcutta to 
the Gulf. Tlio increased exports in sugar must have been due mainly 

to tho goodness of tho date and other 
sugar crops in Lower Bengal, for tho 
up-country sugar yield of tho year was low. Almost tho whole of 
the increased exports (2.3,949 cwt.) went to Great Britain and Persia. 
Recent inquiries in Jessore have shown that tho increase in the export 
of date sugar to Calcutta has been very groat during the last eight or 
ten yeara The tpbacco export to Euro])e is almost a now trade. The 

Collector of Customs writes: “ This 
“ increase has been owing to a trial 
“ shipment having been favorably reported on for the German market, 
“ w'uioh is suppUod through London * * ♦ • From 

“ the cheap rate at which Indian tobacco can bo laid down in Europe, 
“ there are prospects of much further development.” If a steady and 
growing trade in Indian tobacco should bo established, it will bo a 


Toft. 
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great advantage to the Indian growers. The increase in the saltpetre 
exports is satisfactory, as the trade had been dull in the preoedinp; year. 

The increase occurred chiefly m the 
Saltpetre. expoits to America and China, and 

may serve to counterbalance the somewhat gloomy anticipations that 
have been made regarding this trade. 

Among the foreign imports fluotu- 
Foewos Iepobm. occurred principally in ^e 

following items:— 


Valcs op IMPOHTS lit the veab. 


1871-72. 1872-78. 

£ £ £ 


Specie and bullion 

... 4,001.604 

1,096.261 

... *2,905,362 decrease. 

Grey cotton goode 

... 6,863,691 

6,026,728 

826,962 

White cotton goods 

... 1,410,112 

1,628.977 

... 218,865 increase. 

Turlcey reds 

677,286 

476,224 

... 101.061 decrease. 

Colored piece-goods 

617,840 

808,126 

... 190,786 increase. 

Cotton twist 

... 973,262 

1,020,248 

46,996 „ 

Coal and other fhel 

121,387 

77,088 

... 44,208 decrease. 

Candles 

;i7,016 

44,679 

... 27,663 increase. 

Spicea 

64,720 

97,453 

82,733 

Fruits 

61,801 

39,643 

... 21,638 deereas 

Copper 

679,609 

289,367 

290,241 „ 

Railway materials 

... 210,967 

253,848 

4i2,881 increase 

and wood 

... 100,083 

16,488 

83,600 decree se 


The decrease in the bullion imports has already been noticed; almost 
„ , the whole decrease occurred in imports 

from Great Britain and China. The 


decrease in grey cotton goods, following on a decrease of £716,635 in 
the value of imports dming the preceding year, is ascribed mainly to 
the over-trading of the year J 870-71. The trade in twist, coloured 
goods, and white cotton goods, is recovering from the stagnation of 
the year 1871-72. The decrease in the import of fuel is due to the 
rise in prices in England. The fluctuation in the imports of candles, 
fruits, and spices, is casual, and is not explained. The great faHing off 
in the copper imports is said to be due to the rise of prices in England, 
to which country the ordinary Indian supplies of copper from Australia 
were diverted. A new source of supply for copper has been worked 
during the year under review, namely, Japan, which sent £27,836 
worth of copper, as compared with £12,942 worth in the preceding 
year. The small increase in the import of railway materials followed 
on a decrease of over half a million sterling in the preceding year. 
The decrease in the timber imports occurred chefly in the Australian 
and British trade. There was an almost correspon^ng increase in the 
imports of timber from Moulmein, which is shown under the head of 
interportal as distinguished from foreign trade. 

On a general review of all the items of the trade of Calcutta, the 
Lieutenant-Governor feels able to say that the Custom House returns 
testify that the yield of country produce and the general commerce of 
the country were fairly good. The only very unfavorable item was the 
continued large decrease in the export of oil-seeds. The reduction 


* Nots.— This fisare differs fmm that in the first pnmgraph of this chapter, which contains 
interportal as wcl^a foreign bullion and specie imports. 
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of imports of piece-goods was, it is believed, merely the natural reaction 
from the excessive trading of 1870-71. 

Of the total value of all the inward and outward trade of Oalcutta 


Diatribution of trade with foreign 
eouDtriee. 


during the year, 62 per cent, was with 
Great Britain. In the trade to North 
America there was a net decrease of 


£252,421 in value; of this decrease £6,164 were in the imports, which 
are altogether inconsiderable in value (less than £40,000 in all). The 
chief items of decrease in exports were indigo, oil-seeds, raw skins, 
gfunny cloths, and gunny bags; while there was a considerable increase 
m the saltpetre, gums. India-rubbers, and tanned skins trade. Al¬ 
together the exports from Calcutta to America fell from a value of 
£2,247,712 in 1871-72 to £2,013,705 during the year under review. 

There has been a net decrease of £114,895 in the Calcutta trade 
with Australia. The decrease has occurred mainly in the imports of cop¬ 
per, horses, and timber, and there have been small decreases in the value 


of rice and of miscellaneous exports to Australia. The only noticeable 
item of increase in the Australian trade is gunny bags, of which Australia 
took more than double as many as she did in the preceding year. 

The Calcutta trade with France has remained stationary; while 
the trade to China, Holland, Hamburgh, Trieste, Egypt, North America, 
Australia, South America, the Straits Settlements, and the Arabian and 
Persian Gulfs, has decreased considerably during the year under 
review, and the trade with the Mauritius and Italy has increased: thus— 


vnluo of export and import trade (exdu- 
Hivo of bullion) between Oalcutta unrJ tho 
utidcrmeiitioiied pla^'OH during the year. 



IS71-7!S. 

1W2-73. 


£ 

£ 

Pninca 

... 1.477.285 

1,471,730 

China 

... 6,602,863 

6,614,844 

Holland . 

241,769 

107.671 

Hamburgh 

65,452 

1323 

Trieate 

643.869 

425.690 

Egypt 

69.842 

66.034 

Morth America ... 

... 2,161,573 

1,790,217 

Australia 

279,348 

160,942 

South Amorica ... 

131,339 

6411 

The Straits Settlements ... 

... 1,549,611 

1,307,378 

The Arabian and Persian Gulfs 

398.440 

375,867 

Italy ... 

268,448 

467,37.3 

The Mauritius ... 

603,034 

733,864 

France has taken much 

more raw silk. 

more shawls, more 


jute, more hides, and more saltpetre, than in the previous year ; 
but the exports of cotton, seeds, and indigo, have fallen very 
largely indeed; the net result being that the value of the 
whole trade was about tho same as in the previous year. Tho 
decrease in the China trade has occurred chiefly in imports of copper 
and Vermillion, and in exports of opium and rice. The exports of 
cotton from Calcutta to China had risen in value from £409,491 in 
1871-72 to £659,338 during tho year under review. I’he trade with 
Hamburgh has almost ceased owing to the failure of the raiio-seed crop. 
The falling off in the Trieste trade has been principally in indigo ex¬ 
ports (£190,000), cotton exports (£60,000); the exports of hides to 
Trieste has meanwhile risen by nearly £70,000 in value. The export 
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of indigo to Egypt almost ceased during the year, and the import of 
corals from Egypt was very slack. The decrease in the North American 
trade, the decrease in the import of horses, copper, and timber from 
Australia, and the increased export of gunnies to Australia, have 
already boon noticed. The decrease in the trade with South America 
was due entirely to the cessation of the demand for Indian rico in South 
America. The decrease in the value of trade to the Straits is due to 
the shortness of the opium supply ; the trade in gunnies to Singapore 
and the imports of black-popper from Peuang increased largely. Nine- 
tonths of the trade with the Straits is export trade. Tlio export of 
rice to the Oulf decreased by about £60,000, but a.s a mako-weight the 
export of indigo went up £35,000. Both those fluctuations are probably 
due to the cessation of the Persian famine. The large increase in the 
trade with Italy consists of an increase of £100,000 in the export of raw 
silk, £56,000 iu the hides and skins export, and £12,000 iu the indigo 
export. There was some increase in the imports of salt and of beads 
from Italy. The increase in the Mauritius trade occurred entirely 
under the head of rice and other food-grains. More than ninety-nine- 
hundredths of the trade with the Mauritius is export trade. 

Of all the couutries with which Calcutta has considerable foreign 

trade, Great Britain is the only coun- 
try winch sends to India more 
merchandize than she receives. In 
1872-73 Groat Britain sent to Calcutta £14,-36:i,0t)0 worth of merchan¬ 
dize, and received from Calcutta £10,735,000. To all other couutries 
Calcutta scut about £l!),2(i5,000 worth, and received back from those 
countries about £3,024,000 worth of goods. The excess iu value of 
the Calcutta exj)ort over its impoi't trade with some of the principal 
countries of the world may be seen from the subjoined ligures:— 


Country with which the trade occurs. 


Chinn 

North America ... 

Franco 

The .Strnitn Sottleinents 

Anstnilin 

The Mtturitiug ... 

Itnly 

Trieste 

Arnhinn and Pertiian Unlfs 
Uolhind 


Vsi.uR op (;Ai,rirTT.t Tbaiii! op 
•I'liu VISA II W7i-73 PXC1.U8IVK 
.. op ltUI.I.JON. 

ExpiirtH. lm|«irt^ 

ii £, 

5,4t2.;{,>7 172,487 

l,75(i,0Gl 3-t..’i65 

1,28 Willi 187.293 

1,080,830 125.fi39 

111.552 49,390 

732.312 1622 

407,617 69,726 

3!)6,O70 29,614 

29.5,156 80,611 

107.677 m. 


The number of steamers, other vessels, and native craft, entering 
VereU entering the pert. Calcutta during llio last three years, 

compares as lollows:— 


f Nnmhcr 
Tnimngo 
f Number 
■ ■ ■ 1 Tonnage 

{ Number 
Tonnage 
Suez Cunnl steamers, f Numlier 
included in the first 1 
two tot^ ,,, (Tonnage 


Vessels of nil kinds... 
Steamers 
Native craft 


187(h71. 

1S71-73. 

1872.73. 

1.0K2 

1,109 

1,118 

890,075 

978,693 

992,211 


290 

342 

. 

279,692 

347,130 


169 

161 


15,321 

13,299 

56 

89 

91 

66,353 

109,175 

121,6.34 
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It is ovideiit that tlie average tonnage of the ^ vessels coming to 
this port continues to increase, though not at so rapid a rate as in the 
years immediately after the opening of the Suez Canal. 

At the port of Chittagong there 
luTKuroaiAi Tbadu. vi^as a largo increase of trade and 

Sea-borne trade ^ Chittagong. customs duty duriug the year 1872-73 : 

thus— 



187t-7S 

1872-7.1. 

Totnl (MiHt-otnH coll<‘cUonft, cxcIuhIvc of salt duty 

. 18,990 

35,891 

Eituuated valau of exports 

. 278,795 

152,719 

f, v imports 

. 121,0)0 

181,829 

» » total trade 

.. 899,805 

637,678 

Square-rigged vessels etiiering the port.f 

(.Tonnage . 

219 

.. 67,231 

267 

103.707 


It would seem that in tho foregoing figures, taken from the Board’s 
report, the value of tho salt imported has been taken at the invoice 
juice jdus tho duty, instead of being taken at the price in bond ; a 
deduction of Ks. 7,25,000 must therefore bo made from tho estimated 
value of tho Chittagong trade if tlie esfiniato is to be framed in the 
same way as for Calcutta and other poits. 

The dutiable export of rice from Chittagong is mostly to the 
Mamitius and Ceylon. There is also a very considerable and rising 
trade with liangoou in timber and caidh-oil, which last commodity is 
coming into general use among the peoj)lo of Chittagong. From Akyab, 
also, wlioro salt is cheaj'), a considerable trade in salt-iisb is sotting to 
Chittagong. Chittagong still draws its 8up])lio8 of piece-goods and 
other European commodities, except salt, from Calcutta. 

The custom duty realized at the Orissa ])orts is still extremely 
From Orisao. small, barely Its. 10,00(1 a year, which 

is realized on small consignments of 
rice to, and of cocoanuts, coir, and (sowries from, tho Laccadives and 
Maldives, or n 2 )on an occasional package of European stores from 
Foudicherry. In 1872-73 the total quantity of rice exported from tho 
Orissa ports to plarsos outside India was oTily 2-1,000 maunds. ’j’liero 
is, however, a considerable export of rieo from (irissa to other Indian 
ports. When the canal system of Orissa shall be complete, wo may 
oxj)ect to see a largo export of rice from Orissa to foreign and to Indian 
j)orts. The coasting trade between Calcutta and the Orissa ports is 
largely increasing. The ports and the G.stablishmonts at False Point, 
Balasore, Chandballoo, as well as the coiuraunications between these 
ports and the interior, havo recently hoen much imjuoved, and 
are receiving still further attention. The Govomniont of India has 
recently sanctioned juoposals for relieving tho Orissa ports from the 
strict letter of some of the customs departmental rules, which hampered 
the coasting trade. The working of these ports will bo a very 
great benefit to Orissa and its people, though for some years to 
come their trade can hardly have much efl'oot upon the customs 
revenue. The principal exjmrts will be rice for Calcutta and other 
Indian markets. 
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In last year’s report the arrangements made for registering the 

trade on the Ganges past Sohebgunge 
were explained, and me traffic returns 
_ _ _ for the first six months of 1872 were 

0 on e angoi. reviewed. It was stated that Saheb- 

gunge had been selected as the place of registry, because nearly all its 
great tributaries entered the Ganges above Sahebgunge, which was above 
the point where the most westerly of the Ganges mouths leaves the main 
stream for the sea. Sahebgunge, again, is situated on a rooky head¬ 
land, directly under which the deep stream of the Ganges passes. 
During the rainy season of 1872, while the river was in flood, the 
convenience of Sahebgunge as a registering station was further proved. 
For six weeks during the height of the frosbos a second boat channel 
dose to the left bank of river was used, and special arrangements had 
to be made for registering the boats taking that channel. During the 
last week of August and the whole of September, about one-quarter 
of the boats passing up and down the river took the new channel on 
the left bank; but by the beginning of October the river had fallen, 
the left bank channel was impassable, and all the traffic returned to the 
usual deep channel under Sahebgunge. The traffic returns for the 
second-half of the year 1872 have since been completed. 

About 43,000 boats in all passed Sahebgunge during the year,—at 
the rate of about 100 per diem during the first-half of the year, and 
about 140 per diem during the second-half. During the first six 
months the up-stream traffic was larger and heavier than the down¬ 
stream ; but during the second half-year, when the river was in flood, 
the down-stream traffic was very much the larger. 

The average freight of each laden boat was— 


Up atrenm— 

First-hnlf of the year 
Second-half of the year 
Down stream— 

First-half of the year 
Second-half of the year 


Mds. 

8S0 

310 

223 

364 


The two great articles of produce, rice and oil-seeds, which 
together make up more than half of the whole Ganges traffic, may to 
some degree cause—at any rate they fall in with—the condition of the 
river trade. Rice ooraos into the Bengal markets in December and 
January, and is despatched up-oountry for consumption in Behar and 
Benares during the dry season, when the up-stroam traffic ishriskest; 
oil-seeds come into the Behar and Benares markets in April and May, 
and ore despatched to Calcutta for export during July and the rainy 
season, when the down-stream traffic is the largest. During the whole 
year only eleven steamers with their flats passed up, and eleven 
steamers passed down, the river. These steamers all belong to a Euro¬ 
pean Company in Calcutta, and they seem to get very little of the 
ordinary traffic of the country. They got twice as much cargo on 
their up-stream as they do on their down-stream trips. They carry 
very little of the great staples, such as oil-seeds, rice, and salt; but 
carry most of the metals and machinery, and much of the miscel¬ 
laneous Europ^n goods which are sent up-oountry by river. Neither 
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country boats nor steamers get any of the piece-goods traffic between 
Calcutta and tho Upper Provinces. 

The total weight of the cargoes passing Sahebgunge during the 
year 1872 is shown to have been— 


Down-Hream Traffic, 




Total car¬ 
go in mds. 

PiBST HALV-TSAB 

f Country lioatt 
•• t Steamers 

... 

35.788 

1.400.AA8 

SHCONn nALF-VBAB . 

(Country boats 
“ (Steamers 

... 4,2M,68fl 

WMUH 

-4.304.359 


Up-stream Traffic. 




Total car¬ 
go in mds. 

FlUar KALT'TBAB 

( Country boats 
*■ t Steamers 

... 2,872.722 

8fl,4-W 

------ 9 4AU ina 

Second half-tkab . 

f Country boats 
*' tSteainera 

... 2.435.714 

89.6G3 



2.526.S77 


S,705,M7 20g,l!0« torn. 


s i,094,646 182,768 tons. 


Down-otrenm traffic. 


Wheat 

Oil-seeds 

Pulses and gram 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

Saltpetre 

Cotton 


The chief staples of the down-stream 
traffic during the year were— 

Mds. 

432.000 
3,680,000 
448,000 
645,000 
108,000 
323,000 
77,240 


Nearly all the wheat that comes down the river is shipped at marts 

in the Monghyr and Bhangulporo 
** ■ districts. Very little wheat comes 

from the Patna division, and none comes from tho North-Western 
Provinces. Of tho pulses, also, more than half is shipped from tho 
Monghyr, Punieah, and Bhaugulpore districts j the rest comes from the 
districts of the Patna division. Of the oil-seeds— 


About one-half, or nearly 1,300,000 mannda, como from the Patna division. 

„ thrco-cighttiB „ 1)00,000 „ „ Bhangnipore division. 

,, one-eighth, or over 300,000 „ „ N. W. Provincea. 

The largest shipments of oil-seeds are made from Eevelgunge in 

tho Sarun district, at the meeting of 
■ tho Ghogra and the Ganges; from this 

mart alone more than 500,000 maunds of oil-seeds were despatched. 
The next largest oil-seeds mart was Roshra, a con^iaratively little 
known place on the Chota Gunduck river in the Durbhanga sub¬ 
division of Tirhoot. From Roshra 345,000 maunds of oil-seeds were 
despatched; while Durbhanga and Somastipore, two other towns in the 
Tirhoot district, sent about 100,000 maunds between them. From the 
marts of the Patna division, on tho south of tho Ganges, compara¬ 
tively little oil-seed was despatched. Patna sent 200,000 maunds; 
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but from other places in Patna or Shahabad not more than 80,000 
maunds were despatched. More than four-fifths of the oil-seeds pass¬ 
ing Sohebgungo was consigned to Calcutta, or to places on the 
Bhagirutty which feed the Calcutta market. 

Out of 645,000 maunds of sugar passing Sahebgunge, more than 

400,000 maunds come from the Benares 
province, mainly from the districts 
of Ghasteepore and Jounporo; nearly all tho rest comes from the 
districts of Chuproh and Tirhoot. Of this Ganges-borne sugar Calcutta 
takes little more than one-third, and tho rest is eonsigned for 
consumption in the Dinagepore, Maldah, Ilajshahye, Pubna, and 
Moorshedabad districts. Some part of the 180,000 maunds of sugar 
consigned to places in the Moorshedabad district may eventually find 
its way to Calcutta, or it may be re-exported to other districts of 
western and central Bengal. Tobacco conics mainly from Tirhoot 
and Pumeah, in which districts it is known to grow well near the hills. 

Most of the tobacco is consigned to 
“ places in the Moorshedabad district, 

and a good deal comes to Calcutta. TTardly any tobacco comes from 
the North-Western Provinces. 

Kiver-borne saltpetre comes almost entirely from the Tirhoot 

and Sarun districts; some little comes 
Sd tpeter. from tho Moiighyr and Bhaugulporo 

districts. Only 13,000 maunds came from the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, and 4,000 maunds came down the Ghogra from places in Oudh; 
Gunduck-Sahebgunge, Chuprah, Durbhauga, yolimporc, Ilajecporo, 
and Poosa, W'oro the chief jdaccs of exports for saltpetre. Only 
5,000 maunds are shown to have been shipped Irom Patna or from 
places in tho Patna division south of tho Ganges, a result which is 
somewhat surprising, inasmuch as Patna had boon supposed to be the 
head-quarters of tho Bohar saltpetre trade. It will bo seen in a subse¬ 
quent chapter of this report that considerable despatches of saltpetre are 
sent from Patna by rail. Almost all tho saltpetre passing Sahebgunge 
was consigned to Calcutta. 

More than three-quarters of the cotton passing Sahebgunge came 

from Mirzaporo; the bulk of it was 
consigned to places in the Ilajshahye 
division and in Eastern Bengal. 

The Ganges-home frado in hides is smaller than might have been 

expected. The total number of hides and 
**'‘*™' skins (by tale) passing Sahebgunge was 

about 330,000; more than tliree-quartors of this funount left the river at 
Sahebgunge and took to the rail thei’O. A very imnh larger number 
came into Calcutta by railway, the explanation probably being that hides 
cannot bear a long river journey in the damp season without spoiling. 
More than two-thuds of tho whole number came down in the dry season. 

The number of logs, planks, and posts, 43,000 in all, is smaller 

than might have boon expected, seeing 
that a great part of Western, Central, 
and Eastern Bengal, draws its supplies of timber from the ml forests at 
the head-waters of the Ghogra, the two Gunduoks, and the Koosee. 
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Up-ntrMm traffic. 


Itice 

Suit ... 

Pnlse> 

Gunnies 


The principal staples of the up¬ 
stream toaffio ar^— 

Mds. 

... 2,753.000 

. 1,18.5,000 

... ... ... 191,000 

. 273,104 


Considerably more than half tho rice goes up in the dry season. 
Rice. The chief despatches of rice are— 


From the Mnidnk and Diimgcpore districts, about 
,, „ llajsliahYo district, abont 

„ Dacca and its nuighbourhood, about 
,, tho Mourshcdabad district, about 


Mds. 

1,500.000 

320,000 

420,000 

820,000 


Eice from Central and Eastern Bengal is most largely consigned to— 


Mds. 

Mirzupore, which took about ... ... ... IIO.OOO 

Bcmircs, 800.000 

Tho tihazecporo district, which took about ... 7(i0,00n 

„ Tirhoot and Chuprah districts, wliicli took about ... 680.000 

„ Patna district, which took about ... 760,000 


These quantities seem largo, but after all 1,.340,000 mnunds of rice 
is oomparatively an insignilxcant contribution to tho food-supplies of 
the thirteen millions of people in tho Patna division; it would barely 
feed one-third of a million of people for one year. In return for this 
rice the Patna division sends southwards by river for export 1,300,000 
maunds of oil-seeds, besides sending nearly 500,000 mauiids of seeds 
by rail, as well as many thousand maunds of indigo and opium. Tho 
rich soil of the Patna division thus in an ordinary season very much 
more than supports its largo population of 553 souls to the square milo. 

Salt is shipped upwards entirely from Calcutta and marts on 

tho Hooglily near Calcutta, and it 
“ ■ is consigned mostly to the districts of 

Tirhoot and Sarun, and places in Monghyr and Purnoah. Compara¬ 
tively little river-borne salt goes to Patna or to places in tho Patna 
division south of the Ganges. These tracts are probably supplied by 
the railway, for about 300,000 maunds of salt were consigned to the 
Patna railway station alone in tho year 1871. The deliveries of river- 
homo salt wore— 

Mda. 

To places in the Tirhoot. and Satun districts, about ... 050,000 

„ „ Qlmzccpore and Gurruckpore districts, about 8i',000 

,, „ Patiin division, south of the Ganges, about J1.5,000 

„ „ Uhuugiilporc division, about ... ... 370,000 


The pulses sent up-stream are shipped chiefly from the Moorshed- 
abad district, and are consigned to Eoshra and other places on tho left 
hank of the Ganges in the Patna division. 

In the review of the Ganges trade returns for tho first-half of the 
■ . ,. year, tho Lieutenant-Governor reserved 

any expression ol opinion ns to the 
accuracy or otherwise of the figures. From a consideration of the 
returns for the whole year, the Lieutenant-Governor is induced to believe 
that the traffic statistics collected at Sahobgunge are becoming fairly 
oorreot, though they probably were, as surmised by Mr. Wilmot, tho 


2 h 
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officer iu charge of the hosiueBB, at first Bomewhat untrustworthy. Hie 
lieutenant-Govemor was not aware that bo large a share of the oil-seeds 
exported Calcutta was grown in the districts of Tirhoot, Sarun, 
Chnmparon, and Oomiokpore; nor that Northern and Eastern Bengal 
drew such large supplies of sugar from the provinces of Behar and 
Benares. But those general results of the Sahebgunge registration 
may be accepted as quite correct, and do not throw any doubt on the 
approximate accuracy of the Ganges trade returns. 

The traffic returns of the Bhogiruttee, the Matabhanga, and of the 

„ _ , . . . Calcutta canals, have also oeen received, 

Traffic on other Bengal river.. ^ required 

shape until the second-half of the year 1872, and therefore the figures 
for that half-year only are available. 

Tlie set of traffic returns ore four, namely:— 

T/ic Jungypore re<«r»s.—These are taken at the toll station at the 
head of the Bhagiruttee, where that river leaves the Ganges. Tho tables 
give the weight of goods each way, their place of shipment and alleged 
destination. They do not show tho traffic of places below tho 
Nuddea toll station, which latter station records the Bhagiruttee traffic 
at a point about 50 miles above Calcutta and about 80 miles below 
Jungypore. 

T/ie Nuddea returns .—These are taken at the toll station, and 
show the traffic only of places between Nuddea and Calcutta. 

The Matabhanga river returns .—These are taken at tho station of 
Kishengungo on the Matabhanga river, by which route the traffic of 
north-east and part of Eastern Bengal comes to Calcutta. This route 
is in more or less direct competition with the Eastern Bengal Railway. 
The Matabhanga returns show all the marts in Nuddea and the 
eastern districts in alphabetical order. There is often more than one 
mart of tho same name; and as the districts to which a place belongs 
is not given, it is not possible to identify each place. 


The Calcutta canals' re<«r«s.—These returns are taken at toll 
stations a little outside Calcutta, on the canals which connect the 
Sunderbuus, Baokergunge, parts of Jessore, and the country about the 
Megna river, with Calcutta. They show any trade which may go by 
canal from the Sunderbuus or Jessore towards Western Bengal or 
Behar. The returns of the Calcutta canals do not show the place of 
shipment or destination of the traffic, but only its general direction. 

The Board of Revenue have arranged to have the returns of all 
these canals and rivers compiled on a uniform plan, whereby the trade 
of considerable marts only will be shown, the trade of small places 
in Rie same district being lumped together. Further returns will show 
the number of laden and empty boats for goods and passengers passing 
each way. 

Taking the several sets of returns in the above order, we have 

fii'st the Jungypore returns, which to a 
Tu^. great extent exhibit the same down¬ 

stream traffic that posses Sahebgunge. 
Barely 130,000 »maunds of goods that pass Jungypore are shipped 
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from places east of Saliebcuuge. The sum of the principal traffic figures 
of the Jungypore and Sahebgunge stations for the second-half of 1872 
compare thus:— 


TiU7FIO l>i.9S150 I>OWir*8TJI8i.M 
AND aiOlSTBRBD AT 



Baheb|unge. 


Totel of the half-year 

. 4,2.'!4,68G 

3,677,680 

Oil-seeds. 

. 2,109,078 

1,450,617 

Pulees and gram . 

. 374,253 

743,534 

Wheat . 

. 333.833 

133,050 

Saltpetre . 

. 236,176 

94042 

Total of consignments for Calcutta 

. 3,620,700 

3,295,515 

will be seen that in one or 

other of the retoims there has been 


some confusion between pulses and oil-seeds. If the two items be 
taken together, the difference between the totals of the two registers 
is only 200,000 matmds. It is known that places east of the mouth 
of the Bhagiruttee took about 340,000 maunds of the goods which 

I iassod Sahebgunge; deducting this amount, we find the difteronce 
)etween the total trafiio for the Hooghly, as registered at Sahebgunge 
and as registered at Jungypore, is about 330,000 maunds; the Juugy- 
pore being less by so much, or by about 10 per cent. Tliis difference 
18 by no means so large as to throw considerable doubt upon the 
a]»proximate correctness of the returns; for at Jungypore the boatmen 
pay toll according to thoir mauudage, and may therefore be expected 
to understate it somewhat, while at Sahebgunge they pay no toll, and 
have no interest in understating the truth. The difference in the 
returns of wheat and of saltpetre coming down tlie river is much 
larger than can be explained in this way, and one or other of the 
returns must be very seriously wrong. A comparison which has been 
made with the Custom House figures would go to show that the 
Sahebgunge figures are the more correct of the two. 

The Nuddoa toll station returns show the down-stream trafiio of 
. „i . .. the Bhagiruttee from places below 
Jungypore. ilie total of this trade is 
215,506 maunds, of which one-third, consisting mainly of pulses, 
comes from Moorshedabad; nearly another third comes from Cutwa 
(in the Burdwau district), and consists of rice, pulses, and other cereals. 

The up-stream trafiio from Calcutta is registered at Nuddea, and 
to some extent the Nuddea returns ought to agree with the Sabob- 
gunge figures. The total shipments up-stream from Calcutta and 
Bhudressur (Hooghly district) past Nuddea compare with the same 
shipments past S^obgunge thus 


Up-aTSEJkH BHIPMBKT8 IIPRIEO Tai 
SKCORD-irtLP or 1872 vuoa oal- 
CVTtA. AHlI ailirnuKBSUB, AB 
BRalaTBBEU AT 


SahebguiiKB. Nuddea. 
Mda. Mda. 


Total eliipmenU ... 
Salt eliipiueute 
Shipment! of metals 


864,450 

616,129 

18,556 


1,445,300 

1,204,800 

34.975 


The share of the total Calcutta shipments which were roeordod at 
Nuddea as being consigned to places east of Sabebgimge was about 
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830,000 xnaunds, and the share of the salt shii>ment similarly oonsigned 
was about 240,000 xnaunds. Thus the shipments for Behar and 
the North-Western Provinces, as registered at Niiddea, were 260,000 
maunds in excess of the shipments as registered at Sahebgunge; and 
almost the whole of this excess was in the one item of salt. The excess, 
it may be added, is uniform for most of the great salt receiving marts. 
Thus there were shipped for— 

ACCOBCIKS TO IBM 
BBTUBirS AT 


Ball shipped from Calcutta 
aiul Bbudresaur for— 


Rcvelgango 
Boslira .. 

Purliliaiiga 
Klingcriah (Monghjrr) 
Monghyr. 


t --—^ 

Niiddea. Sahebgunge. 

Mds. Mda. 

15fi,076 140,9BT 

170.376 126,032 

61,876 46,391 

78,200 39,379 

62,260 36,726 


The difference seems to be all one way, and to be fairly regular; 
it may therefore possibly be that the heavier salt traffic sets in during 
the months of November and December, and that many salt vessels 
which passed Nuddea before the end of December 1872 did not reach 
Sahebgunge until January 1873. When a whole year’s returns are 
available for both registering stations, this doubt will be cleared up. 


The Matabhanga river returns exhibit the trade between Calouttaand 
. , the districts on the Pudda (local name 

Tho Mataulmnga river rcturna e xi i»i. • a a 

oi tho uaBges after the Bbagiruttee 
leaves it) and the Berbampootor rivers and tlieir tributaries. The 
totals of tho Matabhanga trade are for tho half-year— 

Aids. 


Dnwn-gtrcam traffic ... ... ... . ... 2,326,410 

Up-stream traffic . .. 761,702 


The principal articles of the down-stream traffic are— 


Mds. 


nice 

dnto 

I’ulscs 

Oil-sccds 

Tobacco 

Gnniiics 


1.260,587 

606,257 

220,040 

67,608 

12,611 

86,537 


Of the total traffic 1,945,013 maunds come to Calcutta. The only 
other marts which receive large shipments from eastern districts by 
way of the Matabhanga ore— 

Mds. 

Hansbalec, wbicli takes ... ... ... ... ... 40,241 

Chandornagore (or Forasdanga, os it is called in the returns) 262,170 


This latter mart is said to take 251,370 maunds of rioe alone, but 
it is understood tlmt in reality the bulk of these consignments is 
made to Bbudressur, which is just south of French territory. There is 
no doubt that there is a largo export of rioe from Dinagopore, &o., besides 
what is shown in these figures, and that a good deal of rioe despatched 
from the Attrai finds its way to districts south of the Ganges, and does 
not pass tho Xissengunge toll station. 
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The marts which send largo shipments down the Matabhanga 
are— 


Serajgnng^, in Pubna, whicb sends 

• •• 


245,649 maunds of jute. 

Fatiram, in Dinsgepora „ „ 



115,491 

»8 

rice. 

Hileo (on the Juboma), in Uogra, which sends 

234,598 

»8 

88 

Koomorgnnge, 

»» 


94,875 

>8 

8* 

Booreedahn, 

** 

»• 

16.3,720 

88 

jute. 

Boosbea (on the Attrai) in Dinagepore 

>1 


16,225 

88 

8* 

Chandgungc, „ „ 


•8 

69,000 

88 

rice. 

Kallygungc, „ „ 


99 

44,294 

•8 

88 

Qiokgopal, „ „ 

*» 

99 

42,004 

88 

99 

Fukeergungo, „ „ 

1/ 

99 

77,162 

88 

99 

Jeeban Bazar (on the Knrateea) „ 

»• 

t. 

67,600 

88 

88 

Gowalparah, 


>» 

41,760 

t 8 

mustard seed. 

Foolbareo (on tho Jnmoona) in Dinagepore 


»• 

83,525 

88 

rice. 

Banganiuttce, 


» 

63,350 

88 

88 

Paglee (on tlic Attrai) „ 

»> 

»» 

46,050 

•8 

88 

Hnrreenarainiiorc, 

*> 

8* 

47,600 

88 

88 


The Lieutenant-Governor has desired the Commissioners of Laj- 
shahye, Dacca, and Cooch Debar, to give some short notice of such 
of these marts as belong to their divisions. Sorajgungo is really tho 
only one of these marts which has more than a local reputation; Hiloo 
has recently become known, because it is to bo a station, and has 
always been held to bo an obligatory point on the Nortliorn Bengal 
Railway. But regarding the rest of the places there is little 
information available in Calcutta; yet on tho list there are places 
which, like Booroodalia, send some thousand tons of juto to Calcutta 
in the season, and it would clearly bo an advantage that the Calcutta 
public should know something more regoi-ding the great produce marts 
of Eastern and Northern Bengal. 

The two main articles of the up-stream traffic on tho Matabhanga 
were—• 

Md«. 


Salt from Cnicntta 
MUcellanoous from Calcatta 


460,000 

211,000 


Tho only mart to which any largo consignment of up-stream 
goods was sent is Serajgunge, which took 179,000 maunds of salt. 

The statements of the trade of the Calcutta canals give no details 
. of tho places of destination or ship- 

mont, an omission ^YJuch will be 
remedied in future returns. Tho Lieutenant-Governor does not wish 
details of the trade to and from all tlio smaller marts, but he wishes to 
know the transactions of the larger jdaces, and to have the trans¬ 
actions of the smaller places grouped according to districts. 

The four returns from tho Calcutta canals give— 

(1) The trade from Calcutta to tho eastern districts vid the 
cJinals, which amount to 1,179,725 maunds, or 
43,256 tons, in all for the half-year. Of this total 
924,669 maunds were salt. 
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( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


The “ trade to Behar and the North-Western Provinoes.” 
The precise meaning of this heading is not dear, 
but possibly the return shows all the trade which goes 
from the Stmderbuns and the eastern districts to 
Western Bengal and places on the Hooghly above 
Calcutta. The total of the traffic shewn in this 
return is 2,493,200 maunds, or 91,417 tons. Its 
principal items are— 



Mds. 

Rico. 

. 597.700 

Pulse end otlier cereals. 

. 162,500 

Oil-seeds . 

. 84,970 

Jute . 

. 966,100 

Miscellaneous ... . 

. 232,700 

Firewood ... . 

. 868,600 


The trade from the eastern districts with Calcutta and its 
environs. The total of this trade is 8,517,635 maunds, 
or 812,323 tons, for the half-j'ear. More than half of 
this total, or 4,491,685 maunds, was firewood from the 
Suuderbuns. Of the rest the chief items were— 



Mds. 

Rice 

1,191,620 

Other cereals 

260,225 

Pulses, &c. 

141,400 

Oil-seeds 

107,700 

Jute 

778,300 

Cotton 

90,770 

Sugar 

40,600 

Hides 

264,700 

Miscellaneous 

994,260 


In the absence of information as to the places from 
which these Calcutta imports come, the figures are 
less instructive than they might otherwise be. 

(4) The trade “ from Behar and the North-Western Provinces” 
to Calcutta and its environs through the Calcutta 
canals. The total of this return is 426,140 maunds, 
out of which 346,460 are shown as “ miscellaneous.” 
Without some accouut of tho particular traffic shown 
in this table, its figures are not very intelligible. 

Until the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railway traffic tt^bles 
and the river and canal returns for a whole year are available, it will 
not be possible to review the whole inward and outward trade of 
Calcutta by railways or by inland waters. Meanwhile some beginning 
towards ascertaining this trade has been made, and in another hali^ 
year or so the river and canal returns ought to be complete. In the 
chapter of this Report on railways, such information as is available 
on the subjeet of railway traffic is furnished. The Lieutenant- 
Goveraor has submitted to the Government of India a statement 
»>f tho traffic returns ho would wish to receive and have published for 
general information regarding the East Indian Railway and Eastern 
Bengal and Mutlah Railways. 
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An account of the principal features in the trade and traffic of 
the interior of Bengal is briefly given in tho following paragraphs of 
this report, which will supplement the figures of the river traffic. 

The districts of the Burdwan division have but little to do with 
Burdvan Commerce in the “ grandiose” sense of 

the word, but they are all more or less 
the tributaries or the channels of commerce; and Bhudressur, 
in Hooghly, is a very large commercial depflt, where the native 
merchants keep their cargoes as it were out of sight of the Calcutta 
market, but still within their easy reach. The town of Bhudressur is 
situated on the west or right bank of the river Hooghly, to the 
immediate south of French Chaudernagore. This mari extends down 
towards Bidyabatty, Showrafully, and Chatra, as far as Serarapore, and 
the deposited transitory produce to be found in all these depdts must be 
of very great value. Howrah, as a suburb of Calcutta, seems to come 
in for but a small share of its commerce, though it is rapidly adding 
to its jute warehouses and increasing its mauuroctories. The river face 
is unfortunately too much pro-occupied by the East Indian Bailway 
Company and by docking companies. The canal from Calcutta to 
Midnapore promises soon to become the highway of commerce in that 
direction, and Qhattal is at the present time a remarkable commercial 
centre for the exports and imports which find thoir way up the 
Boopnarain river up to that part of the country, the tidal influence 
of the river being felt as for as Ghuttal, and tlius far as it were 
impregnating the country with the stream of commerce. 

Bico is exported from Midnapore and Beerbhoom, but the other 
districts of the Burdwan division cannot be said to support themselves 
with this staple. Silk and indigo aro exported to Calcutta. Among 
minor exports, Midnapore has a specUiUti in mats, the value of which, as 
exported by the low level canal, was Bs. 75,000 during the year. Jute 
is exported from Hooghly to Calcutta. 

In the 24-Pergunmdis an extensive trade is carried on in stigar, 
p ., „ rice, jute, timber, and firewood, thatch- 

ren ency. Icaves, shell for lime, honey, and 

bees-wax, which articles, with the important exceptions of sugar and 
jute, and also rice to some extent, are brought from the Soonder- 
buns. The jute trade was particularly brisk last year owing to the high 
prices which prevailed for a time; but it has since fallen off, OAving to 
the market being glutted with tho large crops produced all over the jute 
districts of Bengal. In Nuddea indigo, cloth, sugar, and brass utensils, 
are those in which the trade is usually the largest. The minor exports 
consist of grain, oil-seeds, and chillies. The articles imported are prin¬ 
cipally salt and piece-goods. Bice is also imported into Nuddea. In 
Jessore yoor and sugar manufactured from the produce of the date tree 
are the principal articles of trade, and next indigo, which of course finds 
its way to the Calcutta market. There is also a trade in rice and other 
Soonderbun products, such a9 wood, reeds, mats, baskets, honey, shell- 
liine, fish, cocoanuts, and betel-nuts. Besides these exports there ore 
chillies and the betel leaf or p&n. Morrelgunge, a port lately opened in 
the Jessore district, appears to have already attracted a fair number of 
vessels, and a steadily increasing export trade in rice has sprung up there. 
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The prinoipal marts in the Bajshahje division have been already 
R»j»Uhye mentioned in the preceding paragraphs 


on 


the river traffic returns. Soraj- 
gunge is the principal emporium of the districts of Pubna, Mymensing, 
part of Bogi-a, and Rungpore, and Dina^epore. It is the greatest jute 
market in Bengal. The amount of the jute trade from Serajgnnge was 
estimated at tliirty lakhs of rupees in 1871-72, In 1872-73, 1,608,900 
maunds of jute wore exported by the Eastern Bengal Railway Company’s 
steamers, and it is understood that more than half the jute from the mart 
leaves in country boats. The total value of the steamer trade from Seraj- 

f unge in 1871-72 is slated at Rs. 66,38,525, and about as much was sent 
y country boats. At all events it is certain that the annual exports from 
Serajgungo are above a million sterling. From Hilee in the Bograh 
district it is calculated that nearly 300,000 maunds of rice are exported 
to Calcutta and the Ilooghly district. From Dubchanchia, on the Naga 
river, there is said to be at least an equal export. Both these marts 
will be tapped by the proposed Northern Bengal Railway. 

The chief articles of exports in this division are jute, silk, indigo, 
tobacco, hides, sugar, and rice. Rice is exported most largely from 
Dinagepore: Rungpore, Bograh, and Pubna, are the largest jute- 
producing tracts. Qanja is supplied from Rajshahye to the whole qf 
the Lower Provinces. 

The proposed Northern Bengal line of Railway from the Ganges 
to Darjeeling, which traverses a portion of Pubna, Rajshahye, Bograh, 
Dinagepore, and Rungpore, has already been marked out. It \^1, when 
carried out, tend more than anything else to develop the resources and 
trade of these districts. From Rungpore it is tin's year reported that 
the yield of rice was considered too good by the ryots, as the prices 
were thereby kept down. This idea will presumably cease to exist when 
there are better means of exit for superfluous produce. In Bograh also 
the Magistrate notes that in Adamdighi, one of tho richest rice tracts of 
tlie district, a field of rice long over-ripe and deteriorating was still 
uncut after the middle of February. The districts of this division are 
ordinarily quite self-supporting in tho way of food grains. 

The trade of Darjeeling except in tea is at present insignificant. 

„_, The main export from the Gooch Behar 

division 13 mustard-seed, while there is 
a considerable import of rice. Tho exports of jute and tobacco are 
increasing. Ghee also is sent south in considerable quantities from tho 
Dooors. 

The principal exports of the Dacca division are jute, tea, rice, hides, 

safflower, betel-nuts, oil-seeds, ooeoa- 
nut oil, sugar (coarse ffoor), dried fish, 
lime, oranges, stick-lac, India rubber, cloths (cotton), and Dacca 
cheese and soap. Imports are English piece-goods and cotton twist, 
hardwares, spices, tobacco, ganja, salt, opium, and fermented liquors; 
cattle, which come from Dinagepore chiefly, and tobacco from Rung¬ 
pore. The exports are largely in excess of tho imports in money value, 
and vast quantities of silver are paid to the cultivators and petty traders 
residing in the division, of which a very large proportion is converted 
into ornaments or ig buried and lost to circulation. During the last 
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year the market Talue of jute went down about 60 per cent. ; other things 
much as before. This year safflower has fallen immensely, and there 
mems to be an unwillingness on the part of some known buyers to toucli 
it at all. Timber sold well last year, the supply not being equal to the 
demand. The local money market was rather dull, being considerably 
affected by the fall in the price of jute. 

The principal export from Chittagong is rico, of which 2,823,355 
ChittagonR. niaunds, equal to 108,711 tons, were 

exported by sou last season, against 
1,150,809 maunds in the previous year. The trade is principally in the 
hands of ISuropean merchants, but there are one or two Native firms. 
The bulk of this rice comes from Tipjairah, Noakhally, and tho island 
of Dukhin Shahbazporo. Ghee is sahl to bo oxi)orted in considerable 
quantity from Chittagong to Calcutta. J ute goes entirely to Dacca 
and Noraingungo m route for Calcutta. It is remarked by the Coinmis- 
sioner that the success attained by the ryots of llodakhal, the richest per- 
gunnah in the Tipporah district, in tho production of this staple, excited 
the emulation of tho neighbouring cultivators, and they sacrificed the 
rice crop to a certain extent in order to cultivate the new staple. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that tho leading exports from 

Jlehar arc oil-seeds, hides, tobacco, 
* saltpetre, sugar, indigo, and opium; 

and the imports are rice, cotton, salt, iron, and cloth. Tho city of 
I’atna is a centre for collection and distribution, and its position on tho 
railway and on the Ganges, just when? the Ganges, Gogra, Gunduck, 
and Soane l)ecome xmited, and where the traffic branches off to Nejiaiil, 
gives it in this respect great advantages. Tho exports ore principally to 
Calcutta. Oil-seeds come from all over tho province. Tobacsco is largely 
exported from I'irhoot. Tobacco manufactured, i.e. prepared for the 
hookah with spices, &c., is a speciality of Patna. Tho ox 2 )ort of indigo 
and opium, if comparatively small in bulk, arc enormous in value. The 
imi)oi'tation of rice into llehar is large, and rice is a principal food oroji 
in Behar, though among tho i)ooror classes, and especially in the 
district of Saruu, maize and barley arc in a great degree tho food 
of the people. 

The trade of the Bhaugulpore division is chiefly in the hands of 

nUauRulpo« division. parti.iularly Calcutta 

Bengalis; there are up-country traders 
also, but their number is proportionately very small. 


The Ganges-bomo traflic is very largo indeed. Nearly all the 
wheat that comes down tho river is 8 U 2 )i)lied at marts in the Monghyr 
and Bhaugulpore districts. Of tho pulses, also, more tlian one-half 
is supplied from Monghyr, Purnoah, and Bhanguliiore. There is a 
very large export of oil-seeds also from the division, llice is now 
exported westwards much less than formerly. The Purneah rice, 
however, finds its way both into the Calcutta and up-country markets, 
and the rice trade of Darjeeling with Purneah has increased. Ghee, 
or clarified butter, is exi»orted in considerable quantities from this 
division, particularly from the districts of Monghyr and Bhaugulpore, 
to Bengal. 
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Sahibgunge, in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, has of late become a large 
centre of trade, and has more or less monopolized the trade formerly 
carried on at Peerpointy and Oolgoug, in Bhaugulporo. Articles 
intended for despatch by the railway, and brought in by boats from 
the neighbouring country, particularly Purneah, are here unladen and 
transported. Toa from D^jeeling is brought to this place and then 
sent down by rail. 

The sea exports of rice and paddy from Cuttack, Pooree, and 

Balasore, to foreign countries and 
British Indian ports, during 1872-73, 
as obtained from the Collector of Customs in Calcutta, were as follows:— 



CCTTACK. 

PoniiiiE. 

BAI.A80BE. 

Total. 

Whithor exported. 

1 

'Quantity. 

Voluo. 

Quantity. | 

Value. 

[Quimtity. | 

Value. 

Quantity. | 

Value. 


Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Bh. 

Mda. 

Ur. 

Mda. 

Ra. 

To forei^fi couiitriuB 

8730 

11,834 

0.28U 

7,931 

8,«07i 

8,986 

23,089: 

38,843 

To Brilish Indian 
fiorlA iK'Vond 
the Bvijgal pn^ 
8iclniu\v. 

in .300 

lAO.SBB 

137.850 

186.020 

130,202’, 1 

201.295 

414,008^ 

617.287 

Total 

i 100.13a 

142,887 

1H230 ! 

19.3,660 

183,830 1 

210,283 

i 438,296 

640,1.30 


The above figures do not, however, include the exports to Calcutta, 
or to any other port within the Bengal Presidency. The salt trade in 
Orissa is also a very largo item, involving the employment of capital 
and a large circulation of money among every class of the population. 

In respect of trade and commerce much has been done to open 
out Orissa in the last few years, and much more will bo done as the 
canals and harbour arrangoraents are completed. There is good 
reason for believing that the province is now started on a course of 
increasing commercial prosperity. The Ooriyas are now much more in 
connection with the outer world than they were a few years ago. The 
number of vessels which visited Balasore during 1872-73 was 451, 
against 394 in 1871 -72; and the year under report also shows an 
increase of about 3^ lakhs of rupees in the value of exports from 
Cuttack. There is, however, a decrease of about I J lakh of rupees in 
Balhsore. 

The great trade marts in Chota Nagpore are Glurwah in Palamow, 
CUot. Nagpore. “ Hazareebaugh, Lohardugga, 

and Jhalda and Ivughunathpore m 
Maunbhoom. Ghee, sunn-hemp, wheat, oil-seeds, pulses, and lao, are 
exported; the imports are salt, English and country piece-goods, and 
thread, brass and iron utensils, blankets, tobacco, sugar, and spices, &o. 

The principal exports from Assam are tea, rubber, and lac and other 

gums, silk, and seeds. The tea amount: 

■ od last year to 14 million pounds weight 

(175,000 maunds). The export of oil-seeds is very large indeed, and 
this is a profitable and increasing trade, which may be developed to any 
extent. A certain supply of cotton, which is cultivated in the hills anil 
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the suh-iuontane tracts, finds its way into the plains. The traffic in silk 
is said to be on tlje decline. The present amount of rubber and lac 
exported is not known, but it is known that for one district alone a 
European dealer, who had long been engaged in the rubber trade, 
offered one lakh of rupees for the monopoly for one year. Tbe bulk of 
the goods is carried by the Kiver Steamer Companies trading to Assam. 
The Assamoso as a rule are not traders, and the traffic is in the hands 
of the Marwaree and Dacca merchants. These people have agencies 
all over the interior, even up to the foot of the hills. Unlike the 
Assamese, the Khasis are traders; they have all the business iu their own 
hands, and the exports, limestones, potatoes, betel-nut, oranges, &o., 
and the imports, chiefly rice, tobacco, and salt, of tlie Kliasi and Jyntcoh 
Hills, arc considerable. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


ROADS, CANALS, AND OTHER PUBLIC WORKS. 


The entire outlay on public works in Bengal during the year 
1872-73 amounted to Ks. 1,25,49,259, as below noted:— 


1 . 


Imperial 


Railway, State 
Ditto, (luaraiiteed 


Ka. 

1,07,737 

1,48,986 


2 . 

S. 

4. 

5. 


0. 


JJ 

Provincial 

>y 


Loeal Funds 

I 

I 

I 


Civil and Military works 

Irrigation 

Proi)er . . 

Reserve fund, exclusive 
of grants-iu-aid to 
districts 

District Road Works. . 
Qrants-in-aid of Muni¬ 
cipalities 
Contributions 
Several particular local 
funds . . 


9,92,000 

78,1.30 

2,46,.')17 

1,73,99.3 


7. 

8 . 


Tuccavcc outlay, i.e. advances for agri¬ 
cultural purposes 

Local Loans •• 

l^Dancoonec Project . . 


1,81,104 

(53,773 


Rs. 


2,56,723 

9,65,711 

64,84,490 

85,25,036 


4,27,726 


14,90,646 

1,95,704 


2,45,577 


Total outlay on Public Works in the Province . . 1,25,91,703 


PUBLIC WORKS ORPINARY. 


Irrigation works and railways being under separate admiuistra- 
„ , , tion, tlic following remarks refer only 

enera remar ». public woiks classed US “ ordinary.” 

The progress of the year has been equal to what was anticipated, 
the expenditure having been very close to the grants, though slightly 
in excess, the excess being— 

Rs. 


For Imperial works . . . . . . 44,741 

For Provincial „ .. .. .. 11,818 
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The military buildings at the chief stations in Bengal were at the 
commencement of the year transferred from the local (jovernnient and 
placed directly under the control of the Inspector-General of Military 
Works. Tlie only works of this class now under the charge of the 
general branch of the Public Works are those at small stations. 


The establishments of this branch of Public Works have been 
organized during the year. 

The changes of system alluded to in the report of last year were 
. , completely introduced during the year, 

and, as a whole, have been working fairly 
well. The principal feature of this new organization is that an engineer 
officer is attached to each of the districts of the province under the 
Magistrate of the district. The District Engineer has charge of the 
imperial and provincial works in the district, and if the Road Cess Com¬ 
mittees desire it, he has also the charge of all their works and roads. 
A subordinate establishment is placed under the orders of the District 
Engineer to undertake the charge and construction of all the works in 
the district. The initiation of nil works rests with the Magistrate, the 
Heads of Departments, or Hoad Cess Committees. The District Engineer 
stands in the position of their professional sidviscr and executive offlocr. He 
furnishes them with any plans, estimates, or any other information 
they may stand in need of, and carries out works which may be 
determined on. Superintending Engineers are placed in the position of 
official inspectors of all works the construotion or maintenance of 
which is entrusted to the different District Engineers in their circle, and 
they are the professional advisers of the (Commissioners. Thus all the 
works in districts are carried on under the general direction of the 
civil officers, and under the i)rofessional sniicrvision of the Public 
Works Department. 


The new arrangement has, considering it is the first year, worked 
satisfactorily, though in one or two instances there has been a want of 
unanimity between the civil officers and those of the Public Works 
Department; but this has possibly risen through their hardly under¬ 
standing their relation to each other. This is being clearly laid down, 
and it is hoped that in future the work will be carried on by civil and 
engineer officers with harmony. 

There has been very great difliculty in getting good men to fill up 
vacancies in tlic subordinate establishment of tlie department. The 
Presidency College turns out a number of men with sufficient theoretical 
knowledge, but these men, until they have revived some practical 
training, are useless for the work they have-fjto undertake in the 
overseer grades oT tlie department. 

The budget estimate for Provincial Services included all expendi¬ 
ture for these services from whatsoever source derived, but at the end 
of the year the Government of India directed that ail provincial expen¬ 
diture other than what was transferred to local Governments on the 
formation of the provincial service system should be shown separately. 
The budget was consccpieutly recast into two heads—Provincial 
Services Proper and Reserve. 
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The accounts of the various districts have been submitted with 
puuctualityj the arrears being quite exceptional. 

The rivers Mahanuddy and Katjoorie at Cuttack began to rise at 

the end of June 1872, and on the 3rd of 
™ ’■ July the former was two feet higher 

than the highest recorded flood in 1855, while the latter was only 
one foot below the flood of the same year. On this day the floods 
tupped the Ganjam and Pooree roads, and breached the embankments 
which protect the Calcutta road in its first mile north of the Mahanuddy. 
This flood caused great anxiety to the residents of Cuttack, and sepoys 
and prisoners were employed day and night in strengthening the 
embankments of the Katjuoree. The damage done by the flood was 
heaviest on the Ganjam and Fooree road, which was breached in 
many places. No serious damage, however, was done to any of the 
bridges; all the district roads were more or less damaged; some of the 
temporary bungalows on the Sonepore road were submerged 6 feet, and 
as a matter of course tumbled in. The Madhub and Taldundah roads 
were both breached, and some timber bridges on the Aul road were 
destroyed. 

The Booreebullong river in the Bala sore district rose to a greater 
height in October than it had done in previous years, and the Orissa 
trunk road had to be cut through to save the Mooniagoorcc bridge. 

A heavy flood occurred in the Nuddea districts in September last 
year. The Bugguolah and Bajitporc road was under water in its 
second, third, and fourth miles, and there was about three icet of water 
on the first and second miles of the Bugguolah and Baghdah road. The 
damage to the earthwork on the Kishuaghur and Kisseugunj road was 
very heavy, as the road was breached or cut through in many places. 
The Gokul khall bridge on the Choadangah and Meherpore road was 
carried away, and tho road itself was breached. This bridge is nearly 
restored, and will be available for traflic at the commencement of the 
rains. 

Considerable damage was done to the earthwork on the Kishuaghur 
and Meherpore roail; a timber bridge in the fourteenth mile was 
damaged, and one in the eighteenth mile was dci-troycd. On the Meher¬ 
pore and Ganjam road a culvert was washed away, and a timber bridge 
was destroyed ; the other district roads in the vicinity sustained more 
or less damage. 


A heavy gale passed over Turn in the Garo Hills in September, 

doing serious damage to the buildings 
there. Balasore was also visited by a 
storm last year, which did some damage. The buildings at both stations 
were at once repaired and rendered safe. 

The damage by fire during the year has been very slight, the 

school-house at Pooree being the only 
building which caught fire during the 
year. A new roof has been put on and the building thoroughly repaired. 

The following figures show the outlay on the different classes of 
works :—Imperial, Provincial, and Local. 
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The exppudilure on imperial works during the year has been 
iMPBBtAL VVoHKs. distributed as follows :— 

Kh. 

Military works ... ... ... 1.24,740 

Civil limliliii^s ... ... ... 8,38,o;i5 

Misoollajioou^ public improvcmeuU ... ... 2,030 


Total ... 0,66,711 


Military Works. 


Ori}*inal works ... 
Kcpairs 


The expenditure on military works has 
been during the year— 

iu. 

82,071 

... ... 62,675 


Total ... 1,2W-16 


'i'he original works under this head were in couneetion with the 
accommodation and requirements of native troops at outlying stations, 
and do not call for any special remark. 

The expenditure on Imperial civil buildings has been as follows : — 

Rb. 

Civil Riiililings. Original worka ... ... G,S.3.II16 

liepaira ... ... ],51',1I9 

Total ... 8,38,035 


In addition to the above, a stim of Ks. 2,OS,571, from deposits set 
apart for completion of the Imperial Museum, was expended during 
the year on that building. The work on this building was, however, 
slightly delayed owing to the late arrival of iron-work from Europe; the 
progress made during the year has been considerable. Notwithstanding 
the cracks alluded to iu lust year’s report, no more serious injury has 
ensued. 


Of the large Imperial buildings in course of construction at the 
Presidency, the new University was completed during the year, and 
was handed over to the Senate iu March I87JJ and used at the ensuing 
convocation. 

Satisfactory progress has also been nrade on the new Telegraph 
Office. 

A house and premises in Park Street for the Mathematical Instru¬ 
ment Department was purchased during the year at a cost of a lakh of 
rupees. 

Various improvements are being carried out in the Mint, and 
several post offices and telegraph buildings have been erected in the 
interior. 


PitOVIBOlAI.' WoUKB. 


The total outlay on provincial Works 
has been Its. 35,25,036, distributed 
as follows: — 


lia. 


Civil buildings 
Cuiiiiimiiicutioua 

MmcoUuuuuus public iinpruvouieuU ... 


17,32,892 

17,41,861 

60,280 


TuUl 


35,26,036 
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This sum includes the cost of establishments emplojred ou district 
works. 

Under the head of civil buildings 
there has been au expenditure on— 

Bs. 


Civil Bnildinsv. 


Original works 
lli'paire 


12,81,116 

6,01,776 


Total ... 17,33,802 


The following table shows the outlay on each class of buildings, 
including Establishment, Tools and Plant, and other charges :— 

Oriiritial Works. HenuirR. Total, 


Jails ... .a. 

Registration ... 

Police 

Kdnimtion 

Medical 

Conrt-hou«cB ... 

Sub'divieional buildings ... 

Kxciee 

Salt 

OuBtoms 

Tiieuttfuntit'Oovemor’s roKidence 
OfTices and SiHTctariiits 
Public Works buildtngR ... 
C?ircuit*bouHeH ... 
riiui’ches and ecinuteries 
Hotaiiicid gaidons 
MiscellancuuH ... 

Total 


Bn. 

Ka. 

Ba. 

3,73,.'mo 

1,06,140 

4,70,6.36 

a*j4 


321 

27,384 

2,845 

.30,220 

2,41,887 

48,068 

2,80,036 

34^693 

28,214 

02,0.30 

4,6S,4-J6 

1.03,852 

0,22,277 

1»,026 

3,032 

22,957 

«,H76 

13,274 

20,160 

rH)l 

10,772 

17,373 

3,80» 

10,858 

14,007 

4,7.32 

10,014 

14,740 

1»,897 

20,387 

40.284 

r>.uio 

10,(120 

10.6317 

4.017 

28,712 

33,029 

iK.acm 

20,031 

48.242 

3,330 


7,081 

7,617 

3,470 

11,087 

12,31,110 

5,01,770 

17,32,802 


In addition to the above a sum of Its. 31,023 was received as 
contributions to Educational and other works from committees and 
individuals, and was distributed as follows:— 


Kdneation 

MciUciil 

Court-bou«es 

('ImrchcB 

Dutttiiical Garden 


... 


Its. 

... 10,068 
... 1.3,842 
538 
... 6,308 

... 307 




Total 

... .31,023 


The new High Court was completed with the exception of tho 
„ , tower, which is now being finished. 

■ This building was oeoupied by the High 

(’ourt in May. Various subsidiary works in connection with the building 
were completed during the year. 

A new building for the Small Cause Court was commenced 
„ ^ , in August 1872; there were some 

dluieulties to be overcome in getting 
in the foundation of this building. Good progress has been made on it 
daring the year, and the building ought to be near completion at the 
end of the official year 1873-7’4. 

The extension of the boundary wall of the Alipore Jail has been 

completed, and 50 solitary cells had 
almost been complefed at the end of 
the year. The works at the Central Jail at Hazareebangh were pushed 
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on. At Midnapore the original intention of completing the buildings 
of the Central Jail with laterite was abandoned, and it was determined 
to use brick in future, as being more economical both as regards cost 
and time. The convict labour at this place was employed almost entirely 
in the brick-fields, the outturn from which was 30 lakhs of bricks. 
Good progress has been made during the year on the buildings 
connected with the Central Jail at Bhaugnlpore; various lock-ups and 
other jail buildings have been erected throughout the province. 

The old Sailors’ Home in Lall Bazaar has been repaired and 

appropriated for the Police Magistrates’ 
court. 

Bapid progress has been made on the new building for the 

Education, Presidency College. 

A General and Pilgrim Hospital is being constructed at 

Cuttack. A portion of the European 
■ barracks at Herhampore is being con¬ 
verted into a lunatic asylum. A lunatic asylum is also being erected 

at Tezpore, in Assam. 

The chief buildings under this head arc the new Small Cause Court 

at Calcutta, already noticed; a new 
our-louses. Court-hoHse for the Magistrate at 

Ruugporc ; and a Court-house for the Judge of Midnapore, on all of 
which satisfactory progress was made during the year. 

TTiidcr the head Cornmunications, 
tliere has been expended on— 

Hs. 

Oriji^inai mtrkd ... ... ... .. 6,8»»s0-d 

Hepflird ... ... ... ... I0,60,2.‘)r» 


OoMMCNlCATIONR. 


'lotfl! 


17 , 11,804 


Unuid Trunk Itoud from Calcutta to 
Nurth-Wtetcni ProvinrcF. 


The following are the most important new works under this head. 

Four stone causeways have been constructed over river bed.s on 
„ , , j the road from Calcutta to tl.c Madras 

frontier, and a masonry bridge is 
being constructed over the Julka nulla. 

A bridge is being constructed across the J?ursutty Hiveron the 

Grand Trunk Road in the llooghly 
district. The only work remaining to 
be finished on tlie Patna and Gya 
branch road is the bridge over the Dhurdah River. The masonry 

work has been pushed on, but the 
iron-work - has to come from Europe. 
Satisfactory progress has been made on the Ist section of the new 
„ , road from Burrakur to Purulia. The 

(jirhidi road, and the continuation ot 
the same line from Barodah to Ilazarcebaiigh, were undertaken with 
•Girhidi Uoad ^ opening out more direct com¬ 

munication between the branch line 
of the East Indian Railway ending at Girhidi, the Grand Tiuiik Road, 
Rnd the Chota Nagpore districts. The works have been pushed ou 
rapidly. The whole of the earthwork and construction of culverts have 

ik 


Patna Branch Road. 
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been completed, and it is expected that the bridges required on the road 
will be completed during the present year. 

The timber bridges on the Ganges and Darjeeling road are 
. ^ 3 being rapidly replaced by iron struc- 

GangcoadDaoeelmgEoad. tures on screw piles. Special repairs 

and alterations are being carried out on the hill portion of the 
road, and a first-class timber bridge over the Mahanuddy has been 
completed. 

The earth-work on the Sylhet and Cachar Trunk Road has been 
- ^ m . r. j almost completed. Eight brick bridges 

^ have been completed, and ten arc in 

progress; two screw-pile bridges are completed and two are nearly 
finished. 

Various improvements have been carried out at several places on 

what is called the Assam Trunk Hoad j 
ssam roa a. roads iu the Khasi and Jyuteah 

Hills, and on those iu the Garo Hills. 

In addition to the provincial works noticed above, the following 

„ T, „ have been carried out by funds supplied 

Pbovincui Rosseeve Frwn. „ i ^ • n j n • • i 

trom what is called the Provincial 

Reserve Fund, i.e. the balances and receipts from Provincial as distin¬ 
guished from Imperial sources • 

Improvement and maintenance of the Calcutta and eastern 
canals; works on the Nuddea rivers; maintenance of the Strand 
Road and bank, Calcutta; expenditure on tolls, ferries, and staging 
bungalows. The total amount expended on these works was 
Rs. 4,27,726. 

On the Calcutta and eastern canals, the new cut at Jattrapore 

has been completed ; it is 1,660 feet in 

■' ' length, and shortens the passage by 5J 

miles. The deepening of the Jnlokatty and Bhangore khalls to 4 feet 
below low water has been very nearly completed. 

The outlay on canal works during the year has been Rs. 2,08,283, 
and the income Rs. 3,81,453. 

The keeping of the Bbagiruttec River open for native boats during 
„ 1873-73 was not as successful as the 

previous year. Owing to a change in 
the bed of the Ganges, the Bhagirnttee was lengthened 13 miles, and 
on the outside of the new entrance there was shoal water for 2| miles. 

The supply of water from the entrance being much less than that 
of previous years, an increase in the number of shoals naturally resulted. 
These were this season ti| times as numerous, and 13 times as long, as 
those of the preceding year. The keeping open of a navigable channel 
was a work of great difficulty, and could only be carried out at an unusual 
cost. The result has been that the least depth maintained this season 
was 2 feet instead of 3 feet, as usual, and consequently a great dimi¬ 
nution in the traffic has occurred. 


The toll collections during the past year fell to Rs. 2,19,876, 
being Rs. 88,381 less than last year. The available net revenue of the 
Nuddea rivers for the past year amounted in round numbers to nearly 
one and a half Iqjchs of rupees. 
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The works in coDnectiou with the maintenance of the Strand Road 
and Bank in Calcutta, and with the tolls, ferries, and staging 
bungaluw.s, were of an unimportant character, and do not call for 
special notice. 

A proposal was made during the year to open out a canal from 
Terriaghat, at the foot of the Jynteah Hills below Cherapooujee, to 
Companygunge, on the Soorna river, and an Assistant Engineer was 
sent to report upon the project. The report submitted did not, however, 
give sufficient detail to enable a definite opinion of the scheme to be 
formed, and the Chief Engineer thought that a better line might be 
obtained by starting at some point further down the river than 
Companygunge, A full investigation of the locality will be made 
during the cold season. 

The works of the new floating bridge across the river Hooghly in 

Calcutta were commenced during the 
0 oog y n go. year, arrangements for the principal 

portions of the bridge, comprising the contracts for pontoons, girders, &c., 
having been put in hand in England by the Right Hon’ble the 
Secretary of State for India. A considerable amount of work has been 
done by the contractors, and a portion of the iron-work has arrived, and 
is being put together; but the progress in England has not been what 
was expected, and work in this country has been delayed in conse¬ 
quence. Mr. Leslie, the Engineer of the bridge, proceeded to England 
in April last, but is expected to return in the cold season. 

The expenditure by District lioad Committees has amounted to 

lls. 9,92,006. Payment for l^ublic 
DisieictWouks. establishment employed on 

district works has not been enforced for the year under review, those 
establishments being supplied at the provincial charge. 

The following table shows the total expenditure by these Com¬ 
mittees in each district, exclusive of the cost of the Public Works 
establishment;— 

HENGAL. 

Wbstbus JhuTutcTs. 


Burdwan ... 

. 8i),i;n 

Bicrbhoom. 

... '18,826 

Boucuonth... 

. i,;j67 

Midnuporo ... 

... 22,804 


Hooghly with Howrah 

... Ub. 31,433 



Cbstbal Disteicis. 


24-Pcrf;uQnahs 

82.725 

Hnjfllii4U3'e 

... 20,0.39 

l^uddea 

60,587 

Itiiii^pore ... 

]2..3(i3 

Jeftmire 

13,770 

Bot(ruh 

973 

MooTKliedabad 

30,2(1!) 

Puliim 

4.,157 

Biuageporo... 

13,710 

Darjeeling: ... 

27,107 

Muldoh ... 

. 8,308 

Julpigooroo 

18,290 


Exsteen 

Districts. 


Dacca 

.6J..029 

Crtchar . 

... 3-1,061 

Furreedpore 

. 18,377 

CUilta^on^;. 

... 15,669 

Backergun^o 

. 12,189 

Noakitally. 

... 9,212 

Alymonauigh 

. 11,113 

Tipperali. 

... 17,441 

Syihet ... 

... M, ... 4,321 

Jlill Tracts of Chittagong 

... 11,392 


IlEHAR. 


Patna .*• 

. 82,621 

Chumparun . 

.. 13,281 

Gya or Bohar 

. 16,806 

Mooghyr. 

.. 28,464 

Shahabad ... 

. 27,974 

Hhaugulpore . 

.. 19,478 

Tirhoot .,. 

. 67,223 

Pumeith . 

.. 16,329 

Barun 

. 22,862 

Southal I’erguunahs 

.. 9,738 
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ORISSA. 

CulUu'k 

.. X«,770 1 

1 Pooree 


Halasore .«« 

... R>. 10,644 


4,866 


CHOTA NAGPORE. 


Sovih-Wbst Fbohtieh Aoehct. 


Httxai'Otfbau^h 

. 9,418 

SingbUoom 

. 9,428 

Lobardugga 

. 18,177 

Mauubboom 

. 16,668 


Assam asu Aojacbmi Hills. 


Gowutparah 

. 7,614 

Lukhimpure . 

... 13,252 

Kuinroup . 

. 1,744!1 

Nngn Hillif 

... 1,2UB 

Dui'ruog . 

. 10,6»6 

Kliiiai and Jynteah Uillfi 

... 10,247 

Nowgoiig ... 
Beobsaugor. 

. 10,932 

. 14,467 

Gu 70 flilU . 

... 2,072 


The Accouutaut-General’s figures show a larger expenditure by 
District Committees than the above. It appears that some expeuditure 
at the eud of the year had uot becu brought on the books of the Publie 
Works Dejiartment. 

The outlay under this head is in connection with the improve- 
, luent and proper maiutcuauee of 

uccavee out iiy. embankments of rivers ; the 

sums expended are recovered from the various zemindars whose 
estates arc benefited by the work done. The major portion of the 
outlay has been incurred by the Irrigation Branch. 

The statements in the Appendix IllB, 1 and 2, show the expendi¬ 
ture on capital and maiutcuauee establishment of the various great 
works and classes of works, and the financial results of the works 
classed as reproductive. A full explanation of the financial arrangements 
for carrying on public works in 1873-74, with lists of provincial roads 
and notices of the most important buildings, &c., will be found in the 
Chapter on Provincial and Local Finance. 
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CHAPTER XVII I. 
IRPaGATION WORKS. 


Tun irrigation works in progress were briefly described in the 
report of the pa.st year. A drainage scheme in the Hooghly district 
has since been added. 

The works in progress during the year belonging to the Orissa 
scheme comprise— 

The Kendrapara Canal; the Pat- 
Tiik ORissi Scheme. tamooudi Branch; the Taldunda and 

p..rtion8 iu piocresB. Macbgoug Cauals, and tlie High Level 

Canal. 

The Kendrapara Canal was opened for 40 miles of its length in 
„ , , 1809, and has been used for traffic 

nil rapuru aii». since then. An e.vtensiun of 15 miles 

to in^rove the communication with the harbour was sanctioned at the 
end of the year and commenced. During the year the distributaries, 
which had been constructed in a hurried manner, have been improved; 
they can now afford irrigation to about 85,000 acres. 

„„ „ , Vlarge quantity of earth-work, and 

some little raasoury work, was done 
towards the Pattamoondi brunch of the canal. 

The Taldunda and Machgong Canals are in use for about onc-third 
„, ,,, , , of their length, of 52 miles iu the 

^ former and 5.1 in the latter. Some 

additions have been made to the distributaries, and these channels can 
now afford irrigation to almut 80,000 acres. 

The High Levek Canal was designed to form a navigable com- 

mnnication between Cuttack, Balasore, 
Midnapore, and Calcutta, as well as to 
irrigate a large tract of country in its course. The first portion, 32 
miles in length, from Cuttack to the river Brahmiuec, is open; and 
the greater part of the distributaries are completed for au area of 
80,000 acres. From the Brahminee to the Byturnce, and Saluudi uear 
Bhuddruck, 30 miles iu length, the canal has been vigorously pushed 
on. The principal masonry works are about half finished, as well as the 
earthwork; and if progress is made at the same rate iu future, this 
portion will probably be ready for use iu 1876-76. Surveys are in 
progress for the coutiuuatiou of this canal up to Balasore, but no work 


Tbo Uigli LctoI C'bdbI. 
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has been commenced as yet, nor has it been decided whether these 
works will be prosecuted. Colonel Haig before his departure made a 
very careful estimate of the cost of the works under execution and in 
contemplation by the light of the large practical experience which we 
have now gained. 

The estimated cost of the works of the Orissa scheme under 
„ . , ^ ^ construction, according to Colonel 

E,Um.t«l cost and amount oapanded. inclusive of interest, &C., 

is Es. 3,59,82,000, of which Es. 1,38,95,000 have been spent up to 
the end of the year. The portions of the Orissa scheme not yet 
undertaken are those for the irrigation and protection of the Pooree 
district, estimated to cost Rs. 1,32,34,000. The continuation of the 
High Level Canal lor navigation and irrigation from Bhuddruck 
to Balasore, distance 47 miles, was estimated to cost Ks. 48,83,000. 
The last range of this canal from Balasore to Miduapore, 70 miles 
in length, has only been roughly estimated to cost for the main canal 
works about Rs. 60,009 per mile, with distributaries, establishment, &c. 
This would probably come to Rs. 1,00,000 ; the whole cost of the Orissa 
scheme would be rather more than Es. 5,00,00,000. The maiutenauce 
of the works completed cost Rs. 24,000 in the last year, and repairs to the 
embankments for the protection of the country from flood Rs. 83,000. 

A most disastrous flood occurred in the Maliannddi in the rains 
, of 1872. It lasted from 2sth June to 

miiago y oo . July, damaged the Naraje and 

Mahanuddi weirs, and poured an accumulation of water over the Pooree 
district never previously experienced. The damage done made neces¬ 
sary repairs and additions to the works estimated to cost Us. 4,73,000. 


The Midnapore Canal is now practically complete in regard to 
„ its main channels, and connects the 

iDNii'OBE ANAi,. town of Miduaporc with tide water in 

the Hooghly at Ooloobaria, 16 miles below Calcutta. The whole navi¬ 
gable length is 53 miles; but to make the navigation safe at all times 
of the tide, it will be necessary to construct two additional locks be¬ 
tween the Eoopuaraiu and Damooda. The distributaries and drainage 
„ , . , channels are still incomplete. Four 

rogrew nui s ato o e wor «. locks and the embankment of the right 

bank of the Cossye were completed during the year. The canal is now 
capable of affording irrigation to about 72,000 acres, or about half of 
what it is intended for when the distributaries arc.complete. 

There was a heavy flood in October 1873, which caused consider- 
_ . « , able damage, washing away the head 

amage y o . sluicc at Pauchkoora and inundating 

about 30 square miles of country. The sluice was rebuilt during the 
year. The cost of the damage was estimated at Rs. 52,709. 

The cost of the whole scheme, including interest, is estimated 
„ . , by Colonel Haig at Rs. 93,13,000, 

CoHtaadeApondUwe. J 60,46,000 have been 

spent. The Midnapore Canal was originally part of the Orissa scheme. 
The estimated cost of that scheme, if fully carried out, may there¬ 
fore he taken to be about six crores of rupees, or six millions sterling. 
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The tidal cauals consists of two reaches connecting the rivers 

Hooghly,Huldi, and Russoolpore in the 
iBAL AVAL. Hidgeilce portion of the Miduapore 

district. They have been nearly completed, a small portion of one lock 
and the turfing of the banks only remaining to be done, and they will 
be available for navigation by September 1873. The works are estimated 
to cost Rs. 19,95,000, of which Rs. 18,42,000 have been expended. 


The Soane canal is designed for the irrigation of South Behar, in the 

districts of Shahabad, Gya, and Patna. 
DANE ^ASAi. proposed to extend 

it eventually to Mirzapore on one side and to Moughyr on the other. 
The works consist of a weir across the Soane at Dchrce, 24 miles long 

and 8 feet high, with head works on 
Natnre of works. cacli bank for the main eastern and 

western canals. From each of the main canals branches will be taken 
off. The weir has been nearly completed to height of five feet, and 
the head sluices are well advanced. The Eastern Main Canal is nearly 
„ . completed to the size which has been 

EnstomMoinCocal. sanctioned for a length of 8 miles, 

but it may be necessary to enlarge it hereafter. On the Patna Canal 

about 67 per cent, of the earth-work 
atna ana. been cxccutcd during the year. 

Masonry has been commenced on some of the falls and bridges, and 
much material has been collected. It is ultimately to be made navi¬ 
gable, but at present only the works required for irrigation have been 
sanctioned. The Western Main Canal is nearly completed to the 
, dimensions at present sanctioned for 

Wcatern Mam Canal. ^ 

syphons are in progress, and will probalily be completed in the ensuing 
year. On the Arrah Canal, a branch, 75 per cent, of the earth- 
, . _ , work is finished, and six locks, seven 

bridges, and two syphons, are in pro¬ 
gress, and large quantities of material have been collected. It will 
probably be available for regular irrigation in 1874; but already, 
consequent on the extreme dryness of the season, a considerable amount 
of water has been supplied in a rough way without charge, and it 
is hoped this may actually save the crops of a considerable area. 
Another branch has been designed to connect the Soane and the Ganges 

Buxnr branch and large diatributarie- navigable channel 46 

miles in length, aiiording irrigation 
to 190,006 acres. Some of the large distributaries, such as the 
Beheea and Choiisa, may almost be considered as branch canals. The 
estimate for the scheme at present contemplated is Rs. 2,67,50,000, of 
_ , which Rs. 74,54,000 have already been 

spent. Of this sum 28,00,000 have 
been expended during the current year. 

In addition to the large canals above mentioned, some misceU 

MiscelUneon. work.. P™g'-«« 

during the year in the Irrigation 
Department, First of these is the scheme for the drainage of the 
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Hooghly district. A very careful inquiry was conducted by the officers 

.. of the Irrigation Department into the 

Hooghly dmnaga inquiry. Condition of the tract of country lying 

between the Hooghly and Damoodah rivers with respect to drainage 
and water-supply. This inquiry was divided into two branches. 
Mr. Whitfield, who was in charge of the engineering survey, was 
instructed to run lines of levels east and west at intervals of one mile, 
from which could be ascertained the level of the country and its height 
above mean sca-lcvel, to establish rain gauges at various points in the 
district, and to observe the quantity of water flowing off in the principal 
drainage outfalls. A Deputy Magistrate, working under the orders of 
the Collector of Hooghly, was detached to procure information on the 
following points:— 

1. The changes, recent and traditional, which had taken place in 
the heads of rivers intersecting the country, and those now in progress. 

2. The tracts where water lodges, so as to render them quite uncul- 
turable, and those which were more or less injured from the sama^cause. 

3. The system of drainage and irrigation now in use, and its 
results. 


4. Any other points calculated to show exactly the way in 
which the agriculture of the country was influenced by the want or 
otherwise of drainage. 


The inquiries were conducted under very great difficulties, and at the 
. , , close, out of a staff of 13 Public 

DifficulUe* u. ean„nB on tlio work. 


an Executive Engineer and his best assistant had been sent home sick. 


others had eitlier left from failure of health or been dismissed for 


incompetcncy, and three only remained. The result of the inquiry 
„ . showed that the state of the country 

esn 0 inquiry. .j. 


river channels had silted up until the level of their beds was above 
that of the country, drainage in any form hardly existed, and largo 
areas were rendered uuculturablc by the accumulation of water. The 
water-supply was derived from tanks filled from a catchment basin, 
defiled by the sewage of a population averaging more than 1,000 per 
square mile. It was ascertained to be apparently practicable to drain 
these swamps and to throw a fresh supply of water into the dried-up 
river channels. The whole results of the inquiry were embodied in 
a note by Colonel Haig, and the works he suggested are now under the 
consideration of Government. Already operations on a small scale have 
been commenced under the sanction of Act V (B.C.) of 1871 for the 
drainage of the tract lying between Seramporc and Howrah, known as 
the Dancoonee Jullahs, and the drainage cuts were prepared to run 


off the water during the rainy season ot 1S7.’5. 

The work in progress at Dancooucc consists in draining two series 
, . of swamps, the Boidvabattee and the 

ramago lu progreM. Bally, the former having a catchment 

basin of 30, and the latter of 20, square miles. The area of the land 
swamped by th* water varies from 2 J to 9 square miles in the cold and 
rainy seasons respectively, and the rise of water in .the latter season is 
about 7 feet. Cuts have been designed to drain this down to a conve- 
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pient leyelj sod two sluices, oue at Boidyabattec and one at Bally, have 
been designed to prevent or admit the influx of the tide. The whole 
estimate amounts to Rs. 4,33,554, of which Rs. 64,000 have been spent 
during the year. The cost is to be borne by the landholders interested 
under the Act above-mentioned, but Government advances the funds in 
the first instance. 

Observations have been made during the year to ascertain the 

rise of the tide in the Hooghly. 

XittftI 0uft6rVftvl011B* an IX" a* J * 

ronr self-acting gauges and nine 
ordinary ones have been set up and observed. 

The workshops at Cuttack and Dchrce have been in full work 

during the year, and at the latter place 
or B o^. ^ Training School for twenty-four ap- 

rainngSohoo. prentices has been established. The 

boys are taught for a part of the day in the school and employed in the 
shops during the remainder of the time. Some of the children of the 
workmen arc also heing instructed in the shops, and have turned out 
some very fair work in the moulding shop. The engines on the Soane 
Canal, 34 in number, have been worked throughout the year by men 
trained in the Dchrce shops without an accident. 

„ . The total outlay during the year on 

utaj on mgaion or s. accouiit of the Irrigation Canals has 

been as follows:— 


Charged to capital 

„ to revenue ... ... „ 

Works for which no capital or 
revenue account is kept „ 


Rs,,44,79,410 
3,34,210 


6,70,870 


Total Rs. 54,84,490 


This latter item is principally the cost of the embankments for the 
prote tion of the country from flood, but it includes small miscellaneous 
items, such as the tidal observations, cement experiments, &c. 

The revenue-paying canals are those in Orissa and Miduaporc, and 
_ , the returns are derived mainly from two 

Kevotmefrom irngBi.on CaimiB. sourccs,—the rates chpgcd for Water 

used in irrigation, and the tolls levied on boats navigating the canals. 
In Orissa the area irrigated in 1872-73 was 4,753 acres. This 

is less by 6,900 acres than the area 
Area irrigated in Orissa. irrigated in.the previous year; but the 

rainfall was 23 inches in excess, and a large lease taken by the Rajah of 
Durpun for two years was not renewed. The amount of water-rate 
assessed for this area was lls. .5,454. Miscellaneous revenue produced 

Rs. 1,873, making a total of Ks. 7,326. 
The actual realizations of the year, 
including arrears of previous years, amounted to Rs. 28,678, and the 

cost of management was Rs. 41,440, 
so that the actual loss was Rs. 13,763. 
The balance unadjusted at the cud of the year was only Rs. 3,516. 

2 / 


Amount of asseMiuent. 


BealisAtionB and reiiUHiionH. 
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Ks. 22,871 were remitted daring the year, being the irrecoverable balance 
of previous years. 

The Commissioner states that many of the old leases were so loosely 

drawn up, and the actual receipt of 
C.U« of rommioD,. difficult to prove, that the 

adjustment of the accounts was tedious beyond measure; but he closely 
watched the whole process, and can guarantee that no portion of the 
large amount remitted was either legally or justly recoverable. The 
whole of the outstanding arrears of account have now been brought up 
and cleared, and the system of management and account placed on a 
sound and satisfactory footing. In the present year water leases to a 
moderate extent have been taken in a good and healthy and thoroughly 
voluntary manner. But there is no denying that the amount irrigated 
is excessively small compared to the magnitude of the work, and but 
a small fraction of the area originally contemplated. 

In Midnaporethc area irrigated was 13,406 acres, which was 7,378 

acres in excess of that in the previous 

AT».rng»ted,n M.d»aporc. 

less than in 1871>72. In addition to this 724 acres of rice were irrigated 
in the cold season, but a water-rate was not charged, because the land 
had been inundated owing to the failure of the Panchkoora head sluice. 
The amount assessed for the above was Rs. 21.876, and the miscellaneous 
revenue amounted to Rs. .8,669, making a total of Rs. 25,545. Theamount 
falling due daring the year, including arrears, was Rs. 49,8S8, of which 
_ „ , Rs. 25,107 were collected, lls. 9,735 

ua ions an remiasions. wcrc remitted, leaving a balance at the 

end of the year of Its. 15,046, of which about lialf has since been col¬ 
lected. Of the remissions, Rs. 1,822 only were on account of the 
current year. The total receipts for the year were Rs. 28,263, and the 
expenditure iu revenue cstablishmeuts Rs. 8,761; shewing a gain 
of Rs. 19,502. 

The revenue authorities agree in saying there is a general 
, , improvement due to the introduction of 

Effect of new rulce. . v * , j xi. x 

the new rules, and that matters are 
now in a much more satisfactory state than iu previous years, and there 
is a prospect of still further improvement. 


The returns from navigation have increased by Rs. 4,294 during the 

„ . present year, the amount collected being 

N.T.g.t,onrooc.p... 203 in thl 

previous year. This increase was principally in Midnapore, where the 
returns amounted to Rs. 882 per mile of canal open, against Es. 531-4 
in the previous year, 'there was an increase of Rs. 9 per mile on 
the tidal canal, and a decrease of Rs. 89 per mile iu Orissa. The 
falling off in the latter circle was due to the great damage done to the 
canals by the floods of the year, which rendered the closure of the 
canals necessary,* 

In the calculations above given only the cost of collecting has been 
set against Revenue Collections. Properly, however, the cost of mainte¬ 
nance must also be charged against revenue when there is revenue. The 
following figures treat the matter in this latter way. 
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The general results up to date oa the canals returning revenue are 
a*iienl mulM. as follows :— 


Orim Capital invetted, excluaive of intereit 

Hidnapore and tidal canal . 

Soano . . 

Total capital inToated 


Ra. 

1,22.15.778 

69.58,128 

69,33,821 

2,61,07,717 


Deficiency on the year exclusive of interest— 

Ra. 


Oriaaa.. 2,01,379 

Midnapora . 29,900 


Total deficiency up to date 


Oriaaa 

Midnapora... 
Soana 


Total 



Total 

2,31,279 

Interest. 

Current 

cherfi^ee. 

Total. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

16,78,897 

4,33,631 

21,12,428 

9,30,437 

77,196 

10.07.632 

5,20,603 


6,20,603 

81,29.937 

6,10,726 

86,40,663 


The whole of the schemes commenced are estimated by Colonel 
Haig to cost when completed lls. 8,93,63,000, say £8,036,300. 

This account looks very unpromising j but it must be remembered 
that canals in these provinces labour under the disadvantage of having to 
protect the country to be irrigated from flood, as well as provide water 
for irrigation. Out of a sum of 441 lakhs, at whieii Colonel Haig 
estimates the cost of the Orissa works (e.\clusive of the canal from 
Balasore to Midnapore), nearly 79 are due to protective works, and the 
canal should in consequence be credited with some of the savings to 
Government resulting from them. These consist of remissions formerly 
allowed on account of destruction of crops by drought and inundation, 
and of constant expenditure on embankments. There can be no doubt 
also that even if the canals had not been made, a large expenditure must 
have been incurred by Government for protective works, as before the 
works were commenced the main stream of the Mahanuddy was rapidly 
making its way into the Kaljoorce, which passes into the I’oorcc district, 
where the ohannels are insufficient to carry even the ordinary supply. 
We may conclude then that the loss is by no means so great as the 
above figures would seem to indicate. 

Of future prospects it is difficult to speak with any certainty. 

The rainfall in Orissa and Midnapore 
tare prospecu. large, the people averse to change. 

They also dread the addition which the landlords would assuredly make 
to their rent on account of the increased returns they would obtain from 
irrigating their crops. In part of Midnapore indeed the rent is taken 
in kind at the rate of half the produce ; naturally then they do not 
care to make the change when they would have to pay all the cost and 
only reap a share of the benefits. Still the civil authorities and every 
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one connected with the works agree that there is an improvement— 
that the old feeling of hostility to irrigation in any shape has died out, 
and people are more willing to take the water. In Midnapore the 
„ , , people are beginning so far to appre* 

ro»peo 8 in I napore. benefits of the silt-bearing 

river water, as to drain tbe rain water out of their fields for the purpose 
of taking the canal water. In Orissa, too, the growth of cold weather 
crops by canal water is increasing, and there is room for great extension 
of cotton and other valuable crops, but unluckily at the season of culti¬ 
vation there is little water in the river, and the canals are much choked 
with weeds. 

Colonel Haig has pointed out in his note that if an embankment rate 
, eould be levied, or an owner’s rate, or 

both, the prospects of the canals would 
be much improved ; but without these additions to the revenue it must 
be some years before the canals can meet the charges for maintenance. 

On the Soane the prospects arc better. The rainfall is less; the 
„ . . 1 . . people now irrigate largely by artificial 

means. The supply in the earner part 
of the cold season is about .^,000 cubic feet per second, and some of 
the larger landholders arc anxious for irrigation. The area of crops is 
nearly the same in the rains and in the cold season. The introduction 
of irrigation will probably cause a large increase in the cultivation of 
the more valuable crops, and there is reason to hope that this scheme 
may possibly prove remunerative. 

In all our rainy season irrigation the great difficulty is the 
indisposition of the people to take water except in case of failure of 
the rains. They like to have the canal as an assurance in case of 
necessity, but most of them will not pay for water or engage to take 
it till the necessity actually arises. We have tried to check this 
tendency by demanding penalty rates and cash payments from, besides 
strictly enforcing the rules against, people who only come for water 
at the last moment. But the fear is that in practice this cannot 
be carried out when a crisis comes. Already this year, in October, 
there has been a great alarm of failure of the rains and a rush for 
water. With an imminent risk of famine staring us in the face, we 
have felt that we could not insist on cash from those who have no 
cash, or enforce strict rules regarding measurement, &c., when the 
delay would be ruinous, and a crowd of applicants all coming together 
at the same moment once in several years cannot be so served. We 
have felt that under such circumstances we must relax the rules. The 
people are ready enough to profit by such experience; they may well 
believe that when the worst comes to the worst wc cannot and will not 
let them perish while we have the water; they know they will get it in ex¬ 
tremity , and they wait. The subject is no doubt one of extreme difficulty. 

Another unfortunate difficulty has occurred on the Midnapore 
Canal; it turns out that in a dry season the water in the river wnioh 
supplies the canal fails, and we have consequently not been able to 
meet the whole demand to which the drought has given rise. At present it 
does not appear that we can efl:eotually water muobmore than 30,000 acres 
at the seaseu when’thero is tho greatest need of water in a dry year. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
RAILWAYS. 


,EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

There have been no additions to the length of the East Indian 
Railway during the year; the main line is 1,280 miles long, while 
the Jubbnlpore extension is 223 miles, including the double line 
and sidings. The East Indian Railway has now a total length equal to 
2,218 miles of single road, but for the purposes of all calcnlatious 
. the total length is reckoned at 1,503 

BreBelimtlK, loop line. miles, as abovc Stated. The only un¬ 

usual incident in the history of the East Indian Railway daring the year 
was the breaching of the loop line by the Ganges near Bhauguiporc. 
In the year 1872 the river tore away its bank up to within a few yards 
of the rails ; the erosion continued during the current year, and in 
September 1873 the line went. The place had been carefully watched, 
so no accident occurred j and a temporary diversion was soon laid down, 
on which the traffic could be carried. A permanent diversion about 
four miles in length has been for some time under construction at an 
estimated cost of .£16,000. 

The year 1872 was a year of recovery for the Ea.st Indian Railway 

traffic gencrallv. Much effort has been. 
Promotionoig«odBir„fflc. stiH’being, made to accom¬ 

modate the ways, and even the fancies, of native dealers, and of the 
local traffic. It is proposed to constitute at Patna and one or two 
other large stations quasi chambers of commerce, in which native 
dealers and others interested in the railway traffic shall discuss and 
advise upon the current questions and difficulties of railway traffic 
management. The civil officers of Government who live along the 
line had been expressly invited by the Railway to co-operate in this 
matter. The goods tariff has been much simplified, and tariff lists are 
published in the vernacular as widely as possible. Considerable reduc¬ 
tions have been made in the rates at which the great staples of the 
country, such as food-grains, oil-seeds, suit, and coal, are earned. 
These reductions have bad a marked effect upon the traffic u{>on the 
line. Among other increases it may l)c mentioned that during the year 
1872-73 the East Indian Railway hod nearly 20 per cent, mure up 
traffic in salt alone than it ever had before. 
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The capital expenditure of the East ludian Railway stood at the 
end of the year 1872 thus:— 

£ Rs. 

Mainline ... ... 25,886^191 2,82,38,391 

Jubbulpore line ... ... 3,569,440 88,98,934 


Total 


29,454,631 3,21,32,325 


The figures in these statements represent the total construction 
expenditufe as in the Directors’ report. The discrepancy in the 
columns between pounds'sterling and rupees results from the difference 
in the rate of Railway exchange. The Consulting Engineer reports that 
the schedules of outlay still to go against the capital account amount 
to £200,000 for the two lines. 

The following figures show the financial results of the working 
Financial rctoita of the of the two lines during the year 1872;— 

;aar. 


to gross earnings 
Percentage of n 
guaranteed capital 

Gross earnings 


- V 

...( 



Main Hue. 

Jubbulpore 

exteneion. 

1871 . 

41-76 

72-33 

1872 . 

41-23 

45-11 

1871 . 

4-89 

1-21 

1872 . 

5-27 

8-76 

1871 . 

£2,303,887 

£139,452 

1872 . 

£2,437,013 

£220,644 


The working expenses of the main line thus continue to be most 
creditably low; much lower in proportion to gross earnings than on any 
other ludian, and than on most European lines. The accounts of the 
railway are made up and the earnings struck half-yearly. For some 
two or three years the East Indian main line has paid more than 5 per 
cent, during the first half-year, but it has never yet paid full 5 per 
cent, on the second half of any year. Under the terms of the railway 
contract, the public treasury enjoys half the surplus earnings over 6 per 
cent., while it has to make good the whole deficit when the net earnings 
are below 5 per cent. 

The Kurhurbaree collieries belonging to the Railway Company are 
_ ^ . being rapidly developed, and the coal is 

turning out well. During 1872 these 
mines yielded 37,820 tons, and “the Chief Engineer is confident that 
the stipulated annual outturn of 112,040 tons will be reached during 
the year 1875, and thencuforth the Company will derive its entire supply 
from this and tlie neighbouring field.” The Mauowrie oil-factory 
near Allahabad is now in full work, and supplies about 400,000 gallons 
of cheap castor-oil annually for use in the railway. The locomotive 
workshops at Jamalpore on the loop line, and the carriage workshops 
at Howrah, are doing all that is required for the maintenance and 
replacement of the rolling stock. A large number of the Company’s 
European employees, who used to be quartered at Raneegunge, have 
been removed to a healthier station at Assensole, higher up the chord 
line, and the buildings for their accommodation are nearly finished. In 
the Traffic Department several minor changes have been made, aU of 
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which tend to promote the unrestricted booking of passengers either 
through or from station to station. Agencies for the receipt of goods 
had been established at some of the larger marts off the line, such as 
Hattrass City and Ohalieepore; improved through traffic arrangements 
have been made for the tea and other goods which comes from 
Daijeeling; and a projict is under discussion for running a steamer from 
Patna Station to llevelgnngo, a large mart in Bchar north of the 
Ganges, which has a river-borne trade of over a million maunds a year 
with Bengal. 

The traffic returns show that during the year 1872 the number of 

passengers increased 34 per cent., and 
auenger ra c. paggenger traffic 

increased 4 per cent.; the whole number of passengers who travelled were 
5,813,277 against 5,0i6,689 in 1871. 'I’he main increase was in the 8rd 
and 4th class earnings ; it is in these classes that the great bulk (nearly 
99 per cent.) of native passengers of all ranks travel. The greatest 
increase of passenger receipts occurred at the Howrah terminus, and 
at places like Benares, Bankipore, Allahabad, and Baidyanath. There 
was some increase at other large stations like Patna, Mirzaporc, and 
Cawnpore, but it was at the places where the pilgrim traffic comes 
that the increase was greatest. This trade ought to increase now that 
the Railway Company have succeeded in catching it; for 7,000 pas¬ 
sengers at the Baidyanath station, 18,000 at the Bankipore station, 
34,300 at the Benares station, and 28,000 at the Allahabad station, 
do not represent anything like the full number of pilgrims who 
come annually to the shrines atDeognrh, Gya, Benares, and Allahabad. 
Still it is something that at every one of these stations the number of 
passengers more than doubled during the year; at Baidyanath it more 
than quadrupled. The local suburban traffic in the Hooghly and 
Burdwan districts also increased largely. 

The result of the goods traffic on the East Indian Railway for 1.S72 
was an increase of about 52,000 tons, or 9 per cent, on the weight 
carried, but of only Us. 10,000 in the goods earnings. The smallness 
of the increased earnings was owing to the very large reductions made 
by the Company in the freight charged for carrying staples, such as 
rice, grain, salt, hides, seeds, cotton, and saltpetre. The only staples 
in which the East Indian Railway traffic at all fell off during the year 
„ , „ were cotton, seeds, sugar, piece-goods, 

and nee. The cotton crop was poor, 
and prices were low; so very little came down to Calcutta, and the 
earnings of the railway for carrying cotton were ;£90,000 less than 
in 1871. Efforts are being made by the introduction of gratuitous 
half-pressing at some of the railway stations in the North-Western 
Provinces to secure the carriage of the cotton for country consumption, 
and some success has attended these efforts. The seed crop was very 
short indeed in the North-Western Provinces, and so the railway trade 
therein fell off, though the decrease was not nearly so large in 


proportion as the decrease in the export of seeds from Calcutta. 
The railway traffic in salt, pulses, hides, saltpetre, grain, indigo, 
lime, and coal, increased largely. The East Indian Railway already 
carries considerably more than half the salt which goes from 
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Calcutta to the Patna and Bhangulpore markets. It is clear that 
in several items the increase is due to the railway having fairly 
beaten the Ganges boat trade, ^he Gauges traffic returns, noticed 
in another part of this report, show that though the railway may 
have scoured most of the trade with Patna and Hhaugulpore, yet 
the downward trade in seeds from Tirhoot, Sarun, and Ghazeepure, 
and the upward trade in rice from the eastern districts to Uehar and 
the North-Western Provinces, is still mainly carried by Ganges boats. 
The Railway Company have thus still an enormous trade to attract 
to their line if they can. The detailed notices in the auditor’s report 
of the trade at the different stations furnish some interesting facts as 
to the movement of commodities. Thus the chief marts for sugar 
export are Zumancab and Buxar, whence go westwards to the 
Nerbudda Valley and Bombay, southwards to Bhaugulpore, and north¬ 
wards to Cawnpore, large consignments of sugar. Burhea, on the 
Monghyr and Patna border, and Pakour in the Sonthal Pergunuahs, 
send away nearly half as much pulse as all the rest of the stations 
on the East Indian Railway put together. The principal rice consign¬ 
ments go sometimes upwards, sometimes downwards, from Bhulpore 
and other stations in Beerbhoom and the Sonthal Pergunnahs. Hides 
come by rail mainly from Sahebgunge, Patna, Dinapore, Cawnpore, and 
Delhi. These five stations send away three-quarters of all the hides that 
go to Calcutta by railway. Saltpetre now comes mainly from Cawnpore 
and places in the North-Western Provinces. Bchar sends barely one- 
third of the saltpetre exports by railway; its saltpetre comes mainly by 
boat from Rcvelgunge and Roshrah. Tobacco, probably grown in 
Tirhoot under the hills, is now sent westwards to Khaudesh and Bombay 
from the stations in the Patna district. Turmeric in 187iJ, contrary to 
the usual dirccliun of the traffic, came from Bombay into the North- 
Western Provinces and Bchar. On the whole the reduction of the 
rates of freight on the East Indian Railway has been a success, seeing 
that it has attracted an addition of 9 per cent, to the traffic, notwith¬ 
standing the shortness of the seeds crop and the slackness of the 
demand for up-conntry cotton. 

On the two Hues there were during the year 89 persons killed 

and 85 injured, making a total of 174 
“■ persons, as against totals of 182 and 205 

in the two preceding years. The accidents to trains during the last 
two years have been:— 


Collisions 


1871. 

18 

1872. 

31 

Leaving the line 


10 

80 

Fire 


5 

14 

Running over cattle 


117 

114 

Other causes 


6 

73 


Total 

161 

262 


This large increase in the number of accidents to trains is apparent 
rather than real, and is due to the inclusion in the reports of 1872 of 
trivial accidents In shunting and the like, which were not reported in 
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previous years. Trespass aud suicide (or murder iuteuded to pass as 
such) constitute the greater number of the items shown under the 
head of “other cases.” Much increased attention has l)een paid 
during the year by railway servants, Magistrates, and by the police, to 
inquire into railway accidents aud their causes. 


EA8TKKN BENGAL RAILWAY. 

There were no extensions to the Eastern Bengal Railway .during 

Flood, of 1871. «.d their results. f.**® ‘I'® 1®"®^** of. 

hue open from terminus to terminus is 

156 miles exclusive of sidings. But in August 187.3 an extension from 
the Sealdah terminus down to Chitporc was opened, thus connecting 
the Eastern Bengal Railway with the Hooghly river aud its shipping. 
When the Port Commissioners’ jetty arrangements are complete, and 
the Chitporo station is in full working order, this extension ought 
materially to increase the through traffic. The chief work of the year 
1872 consisted in repairing the damage done by the Hoods of 1871, in 
giving additional waterway to carry off the floods of future years, and 
in the throwing out a spur into the Gauges to protect the terminus 
at Goalundo. Altogether since the floods of 1871 nearly £200,000 
have been spent on these works of reconstruction, which have been 
carried through with remarkable promptitude and energy. As much as 
i ,456 feet of additional waterway have been given to that part of the line 
where the floods were worst. That some of these works were very 
considerable, may be judged from the fact that during the inundations 
of 1871 a stream nearly half a mile broad, aud in places eighty feet deep, 
was running across the line at a point where there had formerly been a 
high bank with a few inconsiderable openings. 

The Goalundo spur was carried away in the rainy season of 1872, 
„ , . but was reconstructed, and has now 

oauu ospur. stood throughout the rains of 1873. 

It protects the whole ground on which the Goalundo terminus stands 
from erosion, which had very rapidly taken place in 1871. The import* 
anco of this spur arises from the fact that Goalundo is almost 'the only 
eligible site for the terminus ; it is just opposite the meeting of the 
Gauges and Berhampooter rivers, aud is the natural point of debarkation 
for all the river-borne trade of Eastern Bengal, Assam, and Cuchar. If 
the terminus were to be carried away, it would be very difficult indeed to 
find another suitable site for a terminus in the country between the Gorai 
and the Ganges rivers. The spur is thrown out about half a mile above 
the meeting of the two rivers, and had to encounter the whole force of the 
Gauges stream. It was built up at a cost of nearly .£40,000 in all, with 
huge blocks of stone brought down the Berhampooter aud Ganges in 
boats, aud with heaps of artificial stone weighing two tons a-piece. Its 
extreme length from the bank was about 5U0 feet. For two or three days 
in August 1873 there was much risk that the spur would be carried 
away; indeed the river had topped the landward end of the spur. 
But very great exertions were made; train-load after train-load of 
material was thrown into the breach; the floods happily subsided some¬ 
what, aud part of the spur is still standing. The Government of 

2 /a 
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India has now appointed a committee of Engineers to consider the im¬ 
portant question whether the Goalundo terminus can be protected at 
any reasonable outlay; and if so, what is the best way of effecting 
this object. The committee are deliberating as this report passes 
through the press. 

The capital expenditure of the Eastern Bengal Railway at the end 

of 1872 stood at £2,810,048, or 
F,u«.c«iro.uU.oftheye«r. 30,66,489; it has not yet been 

finally settled what proportion of the reconstruction above noticed is to 
be charged to capital. This is the total construction expenditure as 
per books, &o., as in the case of the East Indian Railway. The follow¬ 
ing figures show the financial result of the working of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway during the year 1872 :— 

1871. 1872. 

Proportion of working expenses to gross earnings ... 60'64 69‘12 

Percentage of net earnings on guaranteed capital ... 8 21 8 21 


Gross earnings 


£ 

226,940 


£ 

295,932 


The working expenses bear a much higher ratio on this than on 
the East Indian Railway, partly in consequence of the reconstruction 
charges, and partly because of the higher price the Eastern Bengal 
Railway has to pay for its coal. As the line is so much shorter, the 
general charges for supervision, home expenses, See., come heavier than 
on a large concern like the East Indian Railway. 

In connection with the Eastern Bengal Railway there run 

steamers to Dacca, to Cachar, and to 
Steam oil a. mart of Serajgunge on the 

Bcrhampootcr. These steamer services are worked under special 
arrangements, but their profit or loss falls more or less directly on the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. During the year 1872 these services have 
on the whole earned more than in any future year, thus ;— 

1871. 1872. 

£ £ 

Steam-boat earnings ... 24,000 88,000 

„ „ expenditure ... 24,000 33,000 

Tlie large expenditure was partly due to the cost of the Cachar 
service for 22 mouths (£11,700 in all) falling into the accounts of the 
year under review. The steamers are of course credited with only 
their share of the receipts on account of the jute, seeds, rice, and 
passengers they book through to Calcutta. 

The total increase in the passenger traffic receipts was 14 per cent. 
„ _ . during the year 1872, while the in- 

crease in the goods receipts was 32 per 
cent, on the total goods earnings of the previous year. The year 1871, 
however, was a year of fiood and disaster to the Eastern Bengal Rail¬ 
way; and during the year 1870 the line had not been open beyond 
Kooshtea, so thff results of the year 1872 necessarily compare very 
favorably with either of those years. During the first half of 1871 
there were no floods, and the whole line was open, so that the increase 
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of 7 J per cent, on the total earnings of that half-year is evidence of 
steady growth in the traffic. There has been an extraordinary cessation 
in the seeds trade, due in part to a failure of the crop, and in part to the 
seeds of Eastern Bengal falling into disrepute in the liome markets. The 
decrease of 25,000 tons in that traffic lias, however, been more than 
covered by an increase of 3G,000 tons in the jute trade. The steam 
flotilla has for the first time more than paid its way, and has helped to 
swell the net earnings of the Company. The working expenses, owing 
to the repairs of damages done by floods, and to the large outlay on the 
Goalundo spur, have been very heavy. Still if the Goalnndo spur stands, 
and if there are no more floods, the Eastern Bengal Railway ought soon 
to pay its full guaranteed interest. There is still an immense deal of 
traffic between Calcutta and Eastern Bengal which it has failed to 
catch. Out of about 80,000 tons of salt which annually go eastwards 
from Calcutta, the railway gets barely 2,000 .tons. It is hoped that the 
Chitpore station branch may bring much of this salt traffic on to the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. 

The number of persons killeil on the Ea.stern Bengal Railway 
Accident! ^ during the year, and 9 persons 

were injured. The number of accidents 

to trains was— 


By collision ... ... ... 3 

By leaving the line ... ... 0 

By running over cattle ... ... 1 

Other causes ... ... ... 4 

Total ... 8 


STATE RAIlitVAYS. 

The only other railways in Bengal arc the two State Railways,—one 
to the Mutlah, and the other from Nulhatec on the East Indian Railway 
to Azimgungc. The Mullah line is managed with the strictest 
economy, and just pays its way, leaving a few pounds towards the 
interest on its capital cost of £744-,000. As the line had never before 
since its construction paid its working expenses, its administration 
during 1872 was so far a success. The Nulhatec line, which is the 
same length as the Mutlah railway, or 28 miles, cost Government 
£30,000. Its whole working expenses come to barely .£400 a month ; 
it runs across a country where it gets hardly any goods traffic, yet it 
earns 10 jmr cent, per annum on the capital cost after paying all 
expenses. This little line has not yet been under Government 
management for a whole year. The whole of its goods traffic earnings 
for the half-year came to only .£1,084, while its passenger receipts 
came to £2,577. The cost of working the line per train mile was only 
six annas as compared with ton annas on the Mutlah line, where very 
strict economy is practised. The Nulhatec line is managed and worked 
almost entirely by natives of India; the only European on its staff is a 
mechanical engineer in charge of the locomotive shed" The result of 
the half-year confirm the Lieutentant-Governor’s view, as expressed in last 
year’s report, that the Nulhatec Branch Railway is “ an excellent 
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specimen of what a cheap branch lice in India ought to he, both as to 
construction, stock, management, and buildings.’' If anything comes 
of the project now under d^iscnssion for laying rails on the Gya and 
Patna road, for the accommodation of the pilgrim traflRc, the Lieutenant- 
Governor would hope to follow the example of the Nulhatee lines in 
all essentials. 


Although there is no fencing in the Nulhatee line, and only 

incomplete fencing on the Mutlah line, 
’ the number of deaths suffered during 


the year was— 

Persons killed. 

Persons injntad. 

Nulhatee line 

0 

0 

Mutlah line 

and the number of accidents to trains was— 

2 

Nulhntee line. 

3 

Hntlah line. 

Collisions 

0 

0 

lieaving the line 

0 

1 

Running over cattle 

1 

4 

Other causes ... 

1 

0 

Total 

2 

& 


NORTHERN RENOAL RAILWAY. 

In last year’s report it was stated that the final surreys and 
« estimates for a narrow gauge railway 

era enga ai way. from the Ganges through the Patna, 

Bajshahye, Bograh, Dinagepore, Bungpore, and Julpigoree districts, to 
the foot of the Darjeeling Hills, had been laid before the Government 
of India in September 1872. The line as there proposed was to have 
been 211 miles long; it was to cost about £6,000 a mile throughout; 
it was to tap the principal jute, rice, and tobacco exporting districts 
of Northern Bengal j it was to serve the tea-growing country at the 
foot of the Himalayas; and it was to have been linked on to the Eastern 
Bengal Railway by a steam ferry across the Ganges, and a short branch 
line from Kooshtea westward to a point opposite Dhaparce, whence 
the Northern Bengal Railway was to commence on the north bank 
of the Ganges. The Government of India (in November 1872) 
accepted the Lieutenant-Governor’s views that the Northern Bengal 
Railway ought to be undertaken, and that the line advocated by the 
Bengal Government and the Engineer (Major Lindsay, r.b.) was 
the best that could be chosen. They suggested that branches to 
Kungpore, Bograh, Dinagepore, and other centres of trade, both to the 
east and to the west of the railway, would soon be fbirnd necessary when 
the trunk line was formed. It was further stated that the Governor- 
General in Council would recommend that the sanction of the Secretary 
of State should be given to the work. 

At the same time the Government of India, referring to the 
«... . , correspondence which had passed with 

the Home Government regarding the 
need of railway or other efficient communication with Assam, expressed 
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the view that any proposal for railways in North-East Bengal would 
be incomplete that did not “ calculate for all extension towards Assam, 
or at least to the banks of the Berhampootcr.’' It was urged that 
" the present tedious communication with Assam was a great evil and a 
great drawback to progress there,” and directions were given that “ a 
full examination, especially of the river channels, should be made, and 
a section taken for a railway from some suitable point between Hillee 
and Tengamaree to Rungpore and across the Tcesta and Dhurla rivers, 
on to Dhoobree and thence to Gowalparah, assuming that the minor 
rivers shall be bridged, but that the Berharopooter will be crossed by 
means of a ferry.” The Government of India further ordered that 
“ north of Julpigoree the line should be surveyed to the end of the 
Darjeeling cart-road, as recommended by the Lieutenant-Governor,” 
and that “ if time permitted, after this information had been collected, 
the line south of Hillee, and between that place and Dhaparee, should 
be permanently aligned, and a detailed estimate prepared.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor arranged with the engineers for giving 
effect to the wishes of the Government of India. At the same time 
he submitted to the Government of India his opinion:— 

“ (1.) That it would not be worth while to make a railway over an 
extremely ditfieult country to the gates of Assam unless the Govern¬ 
ment propose to continue the line along the whole length of the valley, 
for the reason that there are most abundant water-ways up to Gowal- 
parah. These water-ways are used with the utmost facility, because 
the south wind takes boats up and the current brings them down; 
whereas throughout the length of the Assam Valley the prevailing wind 
and the current run the same way, and there is scarcely any navigation 
except in steamers.” 

(2.) That the line from Rungpore to Dhoobree would prove 
expensive and difficult, and that it would be impossible to bridge the 
Berhampooter below Gowalparah. 

(3.) That if we must have a break at the Berhampooter, ‘'it 
would be far preferable to have only one break by crossing the 
Ganges and Berhampooter together at the junction at Goalundo, 
and then running up on the left side of the Jaboona or present channel 
of the Berhampooter. We should thus not only probably get the 
easiest and cheapest way to Assam, but should also serve the great, 
most important, and most jute-producing district of Mymensing, 
now almost cut off from the world, and we should give facility for 
reaching Sylhet and the surrounding districts, as well as Assam.” 


The Lieutenant-Governor therefore recommended that the route 
for such a railway from a point opposite Goalundo through the rich 
district of Mymensing, with a branch to the coal and mine country 
in the Soorma Valley, under the Garo Hills, and up the Agrore Valley 
on the left bank of the Berhampooter, might be examined. 

Meanwhile the engineers went on with the work ordered by the 

_. , . , r, . Government of India. By the middle 

Tn.l -urvejs toward. Gowalparah. Engineer (Major 

Lindsay) was able to report that he had run trial surveys from Rung- 
pore to Dhoobree and to a place opposite Gowalparah. Both these lines 
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would have to cross a very great deal of drainage, and they would cost 
on the metre gauge £10,000 and £12,000 a mile respectively, or nearly 
double the estimate for the main line of the Northern Bengal Railway. 
The northerly length of the line to Gowalparah direct was said to run 
through “ very rough or wild country.” Major Lindsay at the same 
time reported that his own observations, and also the plan and sections 
of the road on the bank of the Berhampooler below Gowalparah, showed 
that an inexpensive line could be constructed on that bank, and he 
advised that the possibility of reaching Assam from Goalundo by the left 
bank of the Berhampooter should be inquired into before any definite 
proposals were made with regard to Assam railways. In forwarding 
this report, the Lieutenant-Governor asked that a survey of the left 
bank route might be undertaken next cold season (l«7S-74) from 
Goalundo right up the Berhamapooter Valley. To this request the 
Government of India was pleased to consent. This survey will be 
taken in hand next year, and the only unsettled question regarding this 
survey is whether with the survey should not be joined a reconnoisance 
of the break (supposed to be about 1,200 or J,.50() feet above the sea) in 
the Garo Hills, and close to which large, but hitherto uninvestigated, 
deposits of coal are said to exist. 

In March 1873 Major Lindsay was able to report that he had, 

by a number of petty improvements of 
the alignment, adopted a line which 
would be 204 miles long in all instead 
of 211 j that he had surveyed and estimated for the Eungpore branch, 
which w'ould cost £6,750 a mile, and for the extension across the 
Mahanuddeeto a point in the hills below Darjeeling, which would cost 
£t5,710 a mile ; that he had reconnoitred the ground on the south of 
the Ganges, and had selected the line which the connecting branch from 
the Eastern Bengal Railway ought to take. Sites for all the termini, the 
stations, and the junctions, were selected in communication between the 
railway and the civil officers. By the end of the open season Major 
Lindsay and his officers had staked out the whole line, except the 22 
miles which followed the present Nattore road, and the work of staking 
out had been done without causing the slightest inconvenience to, or 
difficulty with, the villagers. The whole length was 204 miles, inclu¬ 
sive of five miles beyond the terminus originally proposed to a place 
named Panchkecla, on a low spur of the Himalayas. It was hoped 
that by settling the Europeans and others employed at the terminus 
on a hill ten minutes’ walk from the line, they might be kept above 
the malarious influence of the lower sub-Himalayan valleys. A 
report of the completion of all the preliminary work was submitted 
to the Government of India, and it was hoped that work 
might begin this season (1873-74). The Northern Bengal Railway 
will pass through some of the richest and most populous districts in 
Bengal which have hitherto been cut off from the markets of the world 
for half the year; the whole line is to cost less than £6,000 a mile, 
and it probably has better prospects of paying than any line yet to be 
undertaken in India? Sanction was not at once accorded to the scheme, 
as its prospects were to be considered with that of less paying lines 
in other parts of India. More recently, however, in view of the very 
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])recarious prospects of the crops iu those parts of Beugal through 
which the line will rpu and elsewhere, the Supreme Government, iu 
anticipation of the approval of the Secretary of State, has been pleased 
to sanction the immediate commencement of work on this railway, and 
the works have already begun. 

In connection with the Northern Bengal Railway scheme may be 

mentioned two extensions or branches 
been proposed. One is to 
connect the Gooch Behar country with 
the railway ; it is to be S8 miles long, and must be constructed, 
if at all, out of the surplus of the Oooidi Beliar llajah, who is at present 
a minor and a ward of the British Government. The suggested line 
passes for the whole of its length through Gooch Behar, a very rich 
and populous tract containing 407 people to the square mile, aud 
exporting a vast amount of produce. Tlie Gooch Behar estate already has 
a cash balance, derived during British management, of £130,000, 
which will pay two-thirds of the cost of the whole branch line. Some 
day, no doubt, this branch will be undertaken. The second suggested 
extension was to be iu the valley of the Tcesta, up which a recounoi- 
sance was to be made with a view of ascertaining how far a line could 
be taken, at reasonable cost, to some point which would serve as a 
point of departure for the Central Asian trade. 
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CHAPTER XX, 


roST OFFICE AND TELEGRAPH. 


Thk Post-Master-General of Bengal has favoured the Lieutenant* 

Governor with the following state¬ 
ment of the work done in Bengal 
during the past year as oompared with 


Post Offick. 

Work of the Departmeul during the }-ear. 


previous years 


Paid letters 
Unpaid letters 
Service letters 
Kegistered letters 
JSewsuupers 
Parcels 


carried 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-78. 

9.748,064 

10,473.639 

10,686,297 

7,099,019 

7,620,198 

8,108,611 

204,129 



591,709 

639,901 

684,129 

1,350,603 

1,418,678 

1,628,798 

160.694 

144,233 

169,914 

19,144,018 

20,296,544 

21,277,749 


Service letters in 1871-72 and 1872-73 are included in paid letters. 

The increase of business over last year was thus 4 8 per cent., 
while that year exceeded the year previous by a proportion of 6 per 
cent. Newspapers have token a marked stride, 210,220 more having 
been carried than in the previous year. 

The mails were carried daily:— 

1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. 


By rail . 893 miles. 1,045 

„ mail cart . 36:1 „ 391 

„ runners, boats, &c. ... 8,727 ,, 9,343 


1,046 

228 

9,66.84 


There is a tendency to diminish the moil cart lines, but otherwise 
the figures show in all Erections a steady development. 

The proportion of undelivered letters has fallen, but it is said that 
the figures are to be received with caution. The number of letters 
which were finally undelivered is shown in the postal returns to be— 


In 1870-71 . 354,888 or 5 per cent, on the total unpaid letters. 

„ 1871-72 . 408,383 or 6'3 ditto ditto. 

„ 1872-73 . 318,628 or 3'9 ditto ditto. 


The zemiudari post has now been placed under the authorities of 
The .emindari post. ' departmental Post Office in ah the 

distncts 01 ±>engal| except Bograh, 
Darjeeling, Julpigoree, Noaoolly, Tipperah, Caohar, Gowalpara, the 
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districts of Chota Nagporo, excluding Lohardugga, and the districts of 
the Patna and Assam divisions. In the districts of Bengal Proper the 
change has been found to work well, and to have been an improvement 
on the old system. The Lieutenant-Governor cannot however but 
recognize that there ore evils and drawbacks to the change, which 
indeed did not much manifest themselves during Mr. Tweedie’s good 
and conciliatory management, but which may rapidly evince themselves 
if ever this Government has a Post-Master-Gencral who may be 
unfamiliar with the peculiarities of Bengal administration, and may 
not bo accommodating in his dealings with the local authorities. 
In the Patna division, where the zemindari dilk service is still 
worked under the district authorities, and the Postal Department have 
been trying to get the management transferred to themselves, any 
change is rirenuously opposed by all the Magistrates. A principal 
object of the zemindari dAk system being the conveyance of letters 
between police officers and Magistrates in each district, to raise money 
for which purpose the zemindars are avowedly taxed, it has boon objected 
that the Postal Deportment employs the zemindari dftk runners in con¬ 
veying general correspondence. It is a liequont source of complaint that 
the rides regarding postage as affecting the zemindari post arc not fair 
and equitable. When a letter is carried partly by zemindari post 
and partly by Post Office lines, and in some districts even umen 
carried wholly by zemindari agency, the whole postage is appropri¬ 
ated by the Post Office. One Magistrate has justly protested against 
a charge of postage on Government letters, when the letters are con¬ 
veyed for the greater part of the distance at the cost of the zemindari 
dftk. The aggregate receipt of the zemindari dAk fund under 
Act VII (B.C.) of 1862 in the several districts, exclusive of Assam, 
amounted during the year to Es. -3,l3,G6G-4 o, and the expenditure 
to Es. 2,27,777-12-1. 

It will have been observed that there has been recently no de¬ 
velopment of postage communication 
in Bengal by mail carts. On the 
contrary, instead of obtaining increased facilities, those facilities have 
been taken away that these provinces did enjoy. 

The only considerable Une of mail cart tins Government has now 
in existence is the line between Caragola and Silligoreo. This line the 
Lieutenant-Governor has been desirous of extending to Darjeeling. 
He has thought that the light Murree hill carts which are in use in the 
Punjab, might be introduced, and that the hill cart road as for as 
Darjeeling might be made passable for these carriages. There have, 
however, been departmental difficulties in the way of tliis extension, 
and the matter is now under the consideration of the Government of 
India. His Honor has also tried to procure the establishment of a 
mail cart line between Orissa and Calcutta, extending at first only as 
far as Balasoro, os an experiment. 

No such brief outline can be furnished of the working of the 
' Bengal Telegraphic Department as has 

BiHOEAPH. given of the Postal Department, 

as the figures have not been supidied to, and are not at the disposal 
of, this Government. 

2 n 


Mail carts. 
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There has been some oorrespondenoe, however, during the year on 

PropoBfTd extonsion of t<<le^rapluc linos 
is Belwr, Ohota Na^pore, Upper Assam, 
and Orissa. 

of the following telegraphic linos,—from Patna to Mozufferpore, and 
thence to Chumparun and Segowlee; from Burhoe to Hazareehaugh 
and Eanchee; from Gowhatty to Dehrooghur in Upper Assam ; and 
from Cuttack to False Point. The first three of these are of great 
political, military, and commercial importance, and the last is of the 
greatest maritime and commercial impoidanoe. It was Ilis Honor’s 
opinion that even if the now telegraphic lines should not at once 
pay their expenses, especially in view of the heavy rates of communi¬ 
cation which are at present imposed, yet that the extension of the 
lines from Gowhatty and from Patna would ultimately prove remu¬ 
nerative. With regard to the Upper Assam line it was represented 
that the North-Eastom Frontier was now the frontier which in all 
India involved tho most constant and various complications, and there 
were over small wars or raids in hand which involved tho direct 
supervision and prompt despatch of orders. The want of a rapid 
communication with Assam was a continual and daily diflBoulty in 
the administration, and would remain equally so after a Chief Com¬ 
missioner was established there. 

The proposed line from Cuttack to False Point prosontod also special 
claims for consideration. It was of tho utmost consequence to Orissa, 
with its peculiar geographical situation, that its sea-borne traffic should 
bo developed, and this could not be done without a telegraph. There 
was now the most embarrassing uncertainty about arrivals and depar¬ 
tures of steamers and vessels productive of the greatest confusion, and 
people were sometimes kept waiting for days. The cost of constructing 
this short line would also be small. 

The Government of India, however, while approving of the 
branch line to Hazareehaugh and favorably viewing the project of the 
Patna extension, was unable to sanction the Assam and Orissa lines 
at present on financial considerations. 

Very recently in connection with the project of the Northern Bengal 

(State) Itailway, and with the impend- 
“g scarcity, a temporary line of tele¬ 
graph has been sanctioned from a point 
opposite Kooshtea to Julpigoree, with a branch to Kungpore, and the 
immediate construction of this line has been already taken in hand. 


the extension of the telegraphic system 
in Bengal. The Lieutenant-Governor 
has strongly recommended to the 
Government of India the establishment 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


IMPERIAL REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


FINANCIAL. 


Imperial Services. 


The receipts during the year 1872-73, as compared with those of 

the previous year, are shown by the 
Accountant-General in the following 
statement:— 


Imperial Rcven(ie<). 



IlKAIIS OP RKVKNUK. 

Actuids, 

187I-7a. 

Aotiiols, 

187S-73. 

1872-73. 

Increase. 

1 Decrease. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

R.S. 

Rs. 

I. 

Land Rovenuo. 

8,95.47p223 

8,09,80,200 

4.32,080 


III. 

Forest . 


1,40,852 

6.183 


IV. 

Exciso on spirits and drugs. 

75,44,187 

60,00.832 


ii.77,S»5 

V. 

AssesiWMl tax^ . 

80.21.210 

1D.27,U'»8 


10,08,571 

VI. 

Customs. 

1,07.88,827 

1,(M>.0r),4l4 

1.00,817 


VII, 

Salt . 

2.R7.H1..84i 

2.00.0.3.080 

8,22,845 


Vlll. 

Opium . 

0,80.80.000 

0.00,07.030 


82,80.000 

IX. 

Stamps . 

70.27,000 

84.62,568 

5,24,057 


XIII. 

Law and Justice . 

8.45,708 

0,51.297 

1,05,594 


XIV. 

Marino . 

18,82.800 

12.01.824 


88.073 

XV. 

Interest. 

2,80.510 

1.50.5.50 


79.051 

XVI. 

Miscellaneous . 

9,7a,m 

0.40.930 


28,897 


Total 

10,71,30.303 

15,00.36,783 


1.01,56,012 


The following explanation is given by the Accountant-General 
of the increase and decrease in the several items : — 


Increase. 

I. Land Recemie, Rs. 4,32,986.—Larger realizations on account of 
arrears giving a small increase of revenue, and partly due to resettlements. 

III. Forest, Rs. 5,133.—Greater receipts from sale of timber and 
from permit fees. 

VI. Customs, Ms. 1,66,617.—This improvement was in Chittagong, 
the receipts from export duty there being nearly double those of the 
previous year. 

VII. Salt, Rs. 8,22,345.—There was a large increase from 
customs duty on imported salt, and the duty on salt manufaotored in 
Orissa, under excise regulations, was also in excess of the previous year. 
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IX. Stamps, Bs, 6,24,657.—Beoeipts from all descriptions of 
stamps were larger in 1872-73 than in the preceding year, but the 
principal increase was for court fees stamps. 

aIII. Law and Justice, Rs. 1,06,594.—Chiefly for ameens’ fees 
and magisterial flues. 

Decrease. 


rV. Ejeem on spirits and drugs, Bs. 6,77,356.—The entire pro¬ 
ceeds of excise opium were credited to that department in 1871-72, whilst 
in 1872-73 the cost price of the drug was credited to the Opium 
Department; allowing for this, tho receipts of the Excise Department 
would bo almost five lakhs better than in 1871-72. 

V. Assessed Taxes, Bs. 10,93,671.—Exemption of incomes below 
Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

VIII. Opium, Bs. 82,89,066.— A smaller number of chests sold 
and lower prices realized; Wt, on tho other hand, the department 
received a credit of 16i lakhs for cost price of opium sold in the Excise 
Department, the cost price in 1871-72 being kept under Excise. 

XIV. Marine, Bs. 88,072.—Less work done in tho Dockyard 
for the Port Trust Commissioners and a special receipt of Rs. 60,000 
in 1871-72 from sale of two inland flats. 


XV. Interest, Bs. 79,951.—Decrease nominal, being chiefly caused 
by tho interest due in 1870-71 on loons of the Calcutta Port Trust 
having been credited in 1871-72. 

XVI. Miscellaneous, Bs, 28,897.—A smaller transfer of unclaimed 


deposits and recoveries of law charges against an increase under cash 
recoveries of pa 3 Tnonts of previous years. 

, .,The expenditure in 1872-73, as oom- 

mporm xpen i uio. pored with the previous year, is shown 

below:— 



BBAUS of EXPBKDJTrBI!. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1878-7.8. 

Increase. 

Doerease. 



Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2. 

Interest on Serviro Fnnds amt other 






ficcountfl . 

1.66.126 

1,28,627 


24.498 

S. 

Itofmicls and Drawbacks . 

18.45.686 

11.28.756 


2,21,830 

4 . 

liand Rovciiue . 

.8(),28.72tf 

84,14,821! 

8,91,097 


5. 

Fnrpst . . 

1.10.22! 

90.617 


10,604 

0. 

Exeiso on spirits and drugs . 

3.04,608 

3,05,206 

608 


7. 

Assessed Taxes . 

1.80.07H 

53,485 


1,26,503 

8. 

Customs . 

6,54.871 

6.52,081 


2,790 

8. 

Salt. 

61,830 

41,.305 


10,533 

M. 

Opium. 

1.60,2:1,468 

1,80,91.871 

21,67,913 


n. 

Btasniu) . 

a.«3,770 

8,03.873 

10>103 


16. 

Administration. 

16.60,700 

18.88.778 


61,903 

16. 

Minor demrtments . 

£>50.823 

8.60.016 

1,00,003 


17. 

Law and Justice . 

70.1B.«02 

08,27.688 


1.91,336 

18. 

Marine 

16.64.086 

17,60,040 

S6.055 


itt. 

Bt'closifUitical . 

8JI3,3n 

2.£8>018 


4.203 

20. 

Mediml . 

3,82.006 

3,70.252 


2,754 

21. 

Political BgenoioH . 

26.277 

1.05.40S 

80,221 


22. 

Allowances and assi^uients, Ac. 

S6.10.4lUi 

25.08.647 


10,818 

2». 

Suporannuationi Ac. 

6.86.084 

6.0I.3K2 

8.208 


24. 

MiMcelInneous 

00.2:16 

82,971 


7,265 

26. 

Altotmont tor provincial services 

1.25.20,208 

1,32.U8>830 

6974,638 



Tots) 

4,01,41,631 

6,19,86,130 

36,18,816 

0,75,808 
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The variations under the several heads arise as follows, after correc¬ 
tion of the figures for 1871-72, to suit the olassifioation of 1872-73:— 

Increase. 

IV. Land Revenue, Rs. 3,91,007.—Payment of commission in the 
arrear for land revenue collections and larger transfers to the fund for 
improvement of 0overnment estates. Also a moiety of the pay of Moonsiifs 
and establishments in Non-Regulation Provinces, appointed as Extra 
Assistant Commissioners, transferred to this head from Law and Justice. 

X. Opium, Rs. 21,67,913.—Larger payments for cultivation 
principally in the Bohar Agency. A blight in 1871-72 reduced the 
expenditure of that year. 

XI. Stamps, Rs. 10,103.—Increase under fees to pleaders in pau¬ 
per suits nnd discount on sale of general stamps against decrease under 
discount for court fees stamps. 

XVI. Minor Departments, Rs. 1,00,093.—Deficsit balance of the 
Inland Labor Transport Fund written off as a Labor Transport charge ; 
special establishment for census, and payment to Asiatic Society for 
hire of house accommodation. 

XVIII. Marine, Rs. 85,955.—Chiefly due (o all the Marino expen¬ 
diture for the Looshai expedition in 1871-72 having been adjusted to 
the Military Department. 

XXI. Political Agency, Rs. 80,221.—Charges for the oooly corps 
of the Garo Hills expedition, and defining boundaries between British 
territory and Native States. 

XXV. Allotment for Provincial Services, Rs. 6,74,538.—Special 
grants in lieu of old Suddor Court given up for a military hospital. 
Capitalization of annual allotment for house-rent and contribution for 
the fever-stnekou districts. 

Decrease. 

II. Interest on^ Service Funds, Sfc., Rs. 24,408.—There was a special 
payment in 1871-72 for interest on purchase-money of an estate on a 
decree of the civil coui’ts against which there is an increase for interest 
on Savings Bank deposits. 

III. Refunds and Drawbacks, Rs. 2,2 i ,830.—Smaller refunds of the 
Revenue Department and for unclaimed deposits. 

V. Forest, Rs. 10,604.—Smaller expenditure on account of conser¬ 
vancy and working expenses. 

VII. Assessed Taxes, Rs. 1,26,593.—Reduction of establishments 
consequent on the exemption of incomes below Rs. 1,000 per annum, 
and tne assessment of 1871-72 being generally oceeiffod. 

IX. Salt, Rs. 20,534.—Payment of arrear salaries in 1871-72 and 
transfer to Land Revenue of rent of salt lands. 

XV. Administration, Rs. 51,993.—Decrease under Lieutenant- 
Governor’s household and tour charges, and for salaries in the Civil 
Secretariat and Board of Revenue. 
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XVn. Lau) and Justice, Rs. 1,01,336.—Smaller expenditure under 
the High Court and ('ivil and Criminal Courts, due to absence of 
Puisne Judges ; transfer to Land Eevenuo of a moiety of the charges for 
Moonsiffs and establishments in Non-Eegulation Districts, appointed as 
Extra Assistant Commissioners; and to the general introduction of 
service stamps in lieu of a departmental adjustment for official postage. 
Against these decreases there was a new charge of Es. 50,000 for salary 
of the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. 

XXI. Allowances and Assignments, 8(e., Rs. 10,818.—Territorial and 
Political pensions in 1871-72 included payments on account of previous 
years. 

XXIV. Miscellaneous. Its. 7,265.—Charges for compiling the Bengal 
Gazetteer transferred to the account of the Government of India. 

Tho principal sources of Imperial Eevenuo will be separately 
treated below. 


Ovrreut atatistics. 


LAND REVENUE. 

The total current demand of land revenue, including malikana and 

tlie revenue of police or thanodari 
lands, was Es. 3,9t,89,602, of which 
Es. 21,68,735 pertained to Assam, and Es, 17,.36,845 to Orissa. 
r, 1 ,, i, j . V remainder, Es. 3,55,34,022, re- 

Beiijral, Behar, and Chota Nagpore. _ i. xi li. 

presents the revenue of the perma¬ 
nently-settled provinces of Bengal Proper, Bohor, and Chota Nagpore, 
collected from 228,735 estates, of whicli 25,519 are classified os being 
under the direct management of the officers of Government. 

Out of this last mentioned current demand the sum of 
Es. 3,37,58,414, or 95 per cent., were collected; and of tlio arrear demand, 
amounting to Es. 20,67,726, Es. 17,54,039, or 84’34 per cent., were 
realized. The collections therefore amounted to 94 43 per cent, on 
the total demand. Tho remissions granted amounted to Es. 39,394; 
of this sum Es. 18,542 appear to have been claimable as a matter of 
right, remission having been granted under existing Government 
orders, or under written agreements held by tho parties concerned. 
The remaining Es. 25,852 wore remitted as an act of grace for such 
causes as deterioration of land, insolvency of farmers, or death or 
desertion of ryots. 

The current demand for the year of Orissa under a 30 years’ 

s(4tlonient, payable by 5,532 estates, 
was Es. 17,36,845. The collections 
amounted to Es. 6,26,558, or 36’07 per cent. The arrear demand was 
Es. 22,30,039, of which Rs. 10,70,466, or 48 per cent., was collected. 
The total balance was Its. 22,60,277. Of the current balance of 
Rs. 11,10,279, the sura of Rs. 11,09,154 was not realizable by law 
within the year ; while of the arrear balance of Es. 11,49,998, 
Rs. 11,28,304 represent demands suspended on account of tho famine 
of 1866-67. The last orders of Government in regard to these 
suspended demands have ruled that before any remission is finally 
allowed to the zemijidars, an exact settlement of the ryots’ arrear 
accounts must be insisted on, so that the zemindars may not hereafter 
levy tho balances on account of those remitted instalments. A limit 


Oriiisa. 
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of six months has been fixed, within which, if any zemindar fails to 
make a settlement of his ryots’ arrears, payment of the outstanding 
balance will be enforced from him. Rs. 9,583 were remitted in the 
Orissa division during the year. Of this amount Its. 2,068 were 
remissions claimable of right, and the remainder was granted as a 
matter of grace, owing to death and desertion of ryots, to loss of crops, 
and to damage caused by inundation. 

The current revenue demand of Assam, under a ryotwar settlement 

grouped in 905 circles and estates, was 
Its. 21,08,735, of which Rs. 21,58,167, 
or 99’51 per cent., were collected. Of the arroar demand of Rs. 71,899, 
Rs. 70,757, or 98'41 per cent., were realized ; Rs. 318 were remitted, 
the greater portion being claimable of right. The balance unrealized 
was Its. 11,392. 

The extreme punctuality with which the revenue has been realised 
in Assam under a ryotwar system is very remarkable. 

The demand on account of miscellaneous land revenue in Assam was 


Rs. 1,07,210, which includes Rs. 35,349 for house and hoe tax in the 
districts of Kamroop, Nowgong, Luckimpore, and the Naga and Khasi 
Hills; Rs. 1,03,605 for lime quarries in the Kliasi Hills, and Rs. 28,265 
for other miscellaneous items. A balance of Rs. 3,203 remained for 
collection in the district of Luckimpore, but is in course of realization. 

The main facts of demand and collection lor the provinces of 
„ Bengal may be thus briefly summarised, 

iimmary. q^. arrear demand of Rs. 43,69,604, 

Rs. 28,95,262 were collected during the year; Rs. 39,084 were remitted. 
Thus, of the arrears due on 1st April 1872, there remained unpaid on 
the same date in 1873 Rs. 14,-35,318. Out of this Rs. 11,49,998, or 
say 11^ lakhs, are duo to Orissa, being juincipally the famine arrears 
explained above. There remains to account for somewhat loss than 
three lakhs of old arrears, of which it may be observed 2^ lakhs belong 
to Government estates. A sum of upwai-ds of Rs. 00,000 is arrear 
due for the Kurhurbaroo coal-field, and a sum of about the same 
amount is due in the 24-Porgunnah8 for Railway 0 class lauds. Of 
the whole amount about half a lakh may be set down ns irrecoverable 
or doubtful; the rest is in course of realization. Tuniiug to current 
collections, if from the current demand be deducted the amount not 


realizable by process of law during the year, the demand amounts to 
Rs. 3,74,58,158, out of which Rs. 3,65,43,139 were collected, or upwards 
of 97‘5 per cent. Of the balance, amounting to a little over nine lakhs, a 
considerable portion was due on Government estates, though it 
cannot be said precisely how much, as the amount of the demand 
not realizable during the year is not shown separately for such 
estates. The total coUeotions on account of land revenue were 


Rs. 3,98,44,166, or, according to the statement funiished by the 
Accountant-General, Rs. 3,99,80,209. Of this amount Rs. 3,85,09,164 
were realized from regularly settled estates; Rs. 9,29,237 from 
Government estates which are now held in many cases under ryotwaree 
settlement and managed directly under village headmen and tehsUdars; 
and Rs. 1,13,232 from the sale of Government estates, an item which 
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oonsists almost entirely of the sale of Hallway B and C class lauds, or 
lands adjoining to, and connected with the Railway, formerly token up 
by Government for public purposes with other railway land, but now no 
longer required, and which have realised very high rates at auction. 
On the whole, the statistics of collection are satisfactory. The Lieu* 
tenant-Govemor has inquired whether an alteration cannot be made in 
the system under which sums not realizable by any legal process 
during the year arc entered in the oiurrout demand, and a nominal 
arrear shown which is not really an arroar. 

Statements E, 5 and 0 hscal, in the Appendix, show in a tabulated 
abstract form the land revenue demands, collections and net balances 
of Bengal for the year 1872-73. 

CANAL REVENUE. 

The general financial results of the Bengal irrigation works have 
been shown in the departmental chapter of this report on irrigation 
works. They are briefly shown again here to complete in one place an 
account of the imperial revenues in Bengal during the year. 

The net earnings of the year 1872-73 were Its. 8o,-541—Rs. 22,953 
from Orissa, and Rs. 62,688 from Midnapore; but some of the arrears of 
last year were colleotod during the season, and the total oolleotions of 
the year were Rs. 1,02,931; on the other hand, the charges for main¬ 
tenance and establishment amounted to Rs. 3,34,210; so that the loss 
on the transactions of the year was Rs. 2,31,279. 

The area irrigated during the year was 18,159 acres, of which 
4,763 were in Orissa and 13,406 in Midnapore. The assessments on 
account of irrigation were— 

Rs. 

In Orissa .6,401 

In Midnapore .. .. . . .. 21,876 


Total .. 27,277 


But out of this amount some remissions and balances were not col¬ 
lected, and the net collections of the year were Rs. 18,168. No useful 
comparison can bo made with the results of previous years, because 
BO many remissions have had to be made on account of lands of which 
the irrigation could not bo proved, and reliance cannot therefore be 
placed on past returns. Matters have now been placed on a proper 
footing, and there is a fair prospect of improvement in future. 

The collections on account of tolls on canal traffic amounted to 
Rs. 45,492, of which the following is the detail 

Rs. 

Orissa .10,044 

Midnapore .. . . . . .. .. 35,448 

This shows an increase of Rs. 3,936 on the amount collected in 
1871-72. There was an increase of Rs. 8,759 in Midnapore and a 
decrease of Rs. 4,82-3 in Orissa. The falling off was due to the damages 
done to the canals fly the severe floods that took place. On the whole the 
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proBpeotB of the revenue from navigation are favorable, and there is 
reason to hope that when the canals arc open throughout from Midna- 
pore to Calcutta, and from Cuttack to the sea, tliere may bo a large 
increase under this head. 

The receipts trader miscellaneous items, such as sundry sales, rent 
of buildings, of lands and fisheries, fines, &o., amounted to Ra. 7,5Q8 in 
Orissa, and to Rs. 7,304 in Midnaporo, or a total of Rs. 14,812. 

The total collections of the year may be summarized as follows 

Irrigation rates for 1872-73 .. . . 18,168 

Ditto „ arrears from previous years 24,4.59 
Tolls on traffic .. . . . . . . 45,492 

Miscellaneous .. .. . . . . 14,812 

Total ..1,02,931 


The works not yet paying are the Soane and Damooda canals. 
The latter has been postponed indefinitely. The former will, it is hoped, 
be available for irrigation in 1874-75. 


REVENUE PAYING ('USTOMS. 


Omitting the salt duty, which appears trader Salt Revenue, 

the customs transactions of the year 
1872-73 compare with the I'esults of 
previous years as follows :— 


Customs iransaotions. 


Ki<CRII*T 6 PRO.V TXfTlBS Olf HEBOHAKDISR AT 



Calcutta. 

('liittiigong. 

Orwstt ports. Tou). 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1840-41 .. 

324,177 

991 

180 

325,348 

1850-51 .. 

424,433 

402 

81 

424,016 

1860-61 .. 

.. 1,356,703 

4,301 

1,311 

1,362,315 

1870-71 .. 

.. 1,113,926 

15,820 

1,821 

1,131,567 

1871-72 .. 

.. 1,052,152 

17,767 

759 

1,070,678 

1872-73 .. 

.. 1,051,000 

34,875 

977 

1,086,852 


The customs receipts of the potty port of Morellgunge ai'o included 
in the Calcutta receipts; and so also were the customs rtiooipts of l^ort 
Canning, until there ceased to bo any receipts at all about tliree years 
ago. It will be seen that the cu.stoms receipts of Calcutta are very 
nearly the same as last year, while the Chittagong customs revenue 
proper (consisting almost entirely of export duty on rice) was nearly 
double as high as it ever was before. The Calcutta customs revenue 
of 1872-73 was 22 jicr cent, less than it was in the days of high duties 
after the mutiny; and was 5 per cent, below what it was in the 
prosperous year 1870-71. 

The following comparative statement shows the principal articles 
of import and oxpoi’t into and from the Bengal Presidency during 
1871-72 and 1872-73 upon which the customs duty was realized, the 
quantities, rate of duty, and amount of duty realised, being shown. 

2 0 






Comparatice Statement shotting the principal dutiable Articles of Import and Export of the Bengal Presidency during 
1S71-72 and 1S72-73, and the Customs duty realised upon them. • 
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Ditto, Hiied .. Yards 93,S72 130.^28 j Ditto ... 4,506 1 0- 6,*i03 
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OPIUM. 


The receipts, charges, and net revenue of the Opium Department, 

aud the cost of each seer of opium 
Besalu of tho year. Department daring the year 

1872-73, ns compared with the results of previous years, are shown 
in the statements below 


A. — Comjm'ative Sfafmirnl showing the Receipts, Charges, mid Net 
Itevenm of the Opium Department in the years indicated below. 


iTKMS. 

' 

1856-57. 

1867-58. 

1606-67. 

1870-71. 

1871*73. 

1872-75 

JSaccipfs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Be. 

Us. 

B,. 

Bs. 

Proceeds of sale of opium by public auc- 







tion at the Presidency. 

».76.14,060 

6,16.84,063 

t, 83,33.136 

6,49,60.179 

6.80,76,050 

5.91,35,719 

Value of opnnii supplied for excise 







aud medical purposes . 

5,83.675 

4^80.425 

11,84,843 

14,43,642 

4,385 

a808 

Cant price of cpiuiii Hold iu tlic Exciae 







Departuiout— 

Bengal .1U. 10,70.317'^ 

Other Oovor&mcuts 4,56.8911 






a 16,27,211 

Ks. ID.27.211 







Fines, savings, and uiisecllauoous rc- 







ceipts.. 

36,087 


61.446 

9.817 

7,876 

13.215 

Contlscatious. 

1,242 


746 

S 

20 


Total receipts 

3.82.34,010 


4,04,80,710 

5,64.42.641 

6,80,87,016 

A06.77.018 

Charytt. 

Cost and eharges of Oude opium 

1,32.626 

51,003 





Salaries and estalilishmcuts . 

6.86,282 

6.40,760 

5,74.211 

7.20.885 

7.72,040 

7,81,418 

Manufacturing charges . 


7,63,010 

7,73,666 

14.65.249 

10,48,681 

10,90,367 

Paymouts for cultivation. 

97,40,114 

73,06.871 


1,70,28,832 


1.61,09,552 

Confiscations. 

1,201 

600 

A7I0 




MiMollaiioous disbursement . 

6,468 

41,303 

2A59S 

5,426 

26,937 

5,920 

Total clurges 

1.12,07,266 

88,83,637 

1,07.42,629 

2,01,19,390 

1.68,23,468 

<,80,83,264 

Net revenue 

a.70,47,«44 

4,58,17.052 

3,87,57,54) 

3.03,23,251 

6,50,63,668 

A26,93,760 


a.—In 187l'75i tho praciice of adjusting to opium the cost price at Rti. 7-4 per uoer wm kept in 
aheyan^i in 1872-73 it was ro-intnidiiced. In former yotirs tho cost price of the drug suppUedtothe 
hicuio Department vfaa credited to tho Opium Depavtmont, but since 1871 the value of the opram shown 
111 the seepud hoading of r^ipts only represents as much as was suppti^ (or medical use. The cost of 
excise opium is sepuntely shown for the year 1872-78. 
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li.—Statetnmit tshowing tfte Receipts, Charges, and Net Revenue on 
account of Excise Opium in the follmcing years. 


Ybau. 

Bale proceeds 
. of opium. 

Cost of opium 
' ami cotitiii* 
gonoios. 

Balance. 

Kesaiiis. 

1867 

2735,478 

Bit. 

(a) 9,00,937 

Ba. 

18,84,041 

(a) Iiicladcti oSlco and miecellanooua 

1871 

80,42,M7 

(0) 10,17.168 

20.25.239 

oonlinKcnciee of the Kxcise Depart* 
uientas it In inipossiblo to break up 
the cliarRee. 

1 (6) IiicludcB miNceUaneoua contigeu* 

187S 

31,09.876 

(<•) C,B06 

81,02,911 

I cice only. 

1 

1 (c) The practice of debitinff to the 

1B78 

21.98,941 

7.303 

21,U1,A39 

1 Excise Department the cost of opium 
at Rn. 7*4 per seer was discoutinuod 
in 1871-72. 


C.—Statement showing the cost of each seer of Opium in the years 
mentioned below, and the price realised, gross and net. 


riUCK BKALIZED. 


Ykab. 


Cotit i)or ittiur. 


CrrOHS. 


Net profll. 





R». 

A. 

V. 

B.S. 

A. 

V. 

Ed. 

A. 

p. 

1855-66 . 

. 


4 

2 

I 

12 

4 

3 

8 

4 

1 

1886-66 

. 


6 

13 

6 

16 

8 

» 

10 

11 

3 

1870-71 . 



5 

3 

3 

10 

7 

10 j 

u 

4 

6 

1871-72 



D 

7 

4 

20 

5 

i 

14 

14 

7 

1873-78 . 

. 


C 

10 

8 

20 

0 

■ i 

14 

10 

9 


The Lieutcnaiit-Goveriior remarked in the Administration Report 
, . for last year, p. 149, that the average 

‘ cost ol a chest ot provision opium 

might be taken at a little over lls. 400 excluding block, or about 
Rs. 420 to 430, allowing for value of and interest on block. This 
view has been confirmed by detailed calculations recently made by 
the Board of Revenue, which show that, exclusive of charges in the 
Department of Public Works, the cost of a provision chest of Beliar 
opium of the season 1871-72 was Rs, 416-7-7, and of Benares opium 
Rs, 412-9-3, 

It will be seen from the subjoined statement that the number of 
„ . . , chests of provision opium of both 

agencies sold dunug the year 187:J-73 
amounted to 42,675, being 7,020 chests less than the number sold 
in the preceding twelve months. The total receipts amounted to 
Rs, 6,06,77,013, and the charges to Rs, 1,80,83,254, leaving a net 
revenue of Rs, 4,25,93,759, being Rs, 1,04,69,799 less than that of the 
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preceding year, and Rs. 62,70,508 more than that during 1870-71. 
The average price realized per chest amounted to Rs. 1,885-11-6, against 
Rs. 1,887-15-5 in the previous year, showing a difference in the price 
per chest of Rs 2-3-11 as compared with 1871-72. It will thus be 
seen that the Government average (Rs. 1,200, as estimated in the Knan- 
cial budget,) was exceeded by Rs. 185-11-6 per chest. This satisfactory 
result is attributable to the high prices for opium which prevailed • in 
the China market during the year under report 


1 

s 

3 1 

1 

4 i 

1 1 

: 5 

0 

; 7 

8 

I j 

» 

10 


Ncmbbb of 
Chiwth Boi,n. 

AMriCNT HICALIZBD. 

- A 

e£ 

as 

S 


onuini 

yf*Rr. 

1 

is 

CQ 

i 

: SB 

1 

C3 I 

1 * 

Benares. 

"!«• 

.liS 

« 

1' 

■g 

o 

1 

% 

H 

s 

% 

K 





Bm. 1 

Bk. 

1 B4I. 

lU. 

Rs. 

Ito. 

ifusa-s;... 


12.010 

j«,S72 

2,«S.97.t)81 


0,20.004 

3,82.34.010 1 

1,12,07,200 

2,70,27,OM 


27s«23 

12,505 40,127 

3,55,10.519 1 

1 1.00,04.544 

6.10.000 

S,Sl,flfl,0(KI 

88,83.037 

4.32;i7.032 

1806-67 ... 


le.tiioj ss,iu)i 

2.80,94.701 1 

2.01.38,375 

12,47.034 

4.94.80,170 

1,«>7,42,020 

3.87,57,541 

mo-71... 

27.805' 

21.005'48.n30 

3.13.38.084 

2.30,50.005 

li.53.402 

5,04,42,641 

2.01,19,390 

3,03,23,251 

1871-72... 

28.086 

19,710149,085 

4.19,81,111 

2.09.93.026 

i n.oso 

0,89.87,«16 

1.59.23.408 

5,30,03,658 

187a.7»... 

24.875 

18,»Oo|A2,e7S 

3.4'4,55,479 

1 2,40,80,«i0 

1 in,U,2iil 

0,06.77,013 

1,80,83,204 

4,25,93,769 


A^eoey- 

1871-73. 

1872-73. 

Decrease. 

Bohur 

Beiiarea ... 

Bfrs. 

Dga. 


B2».‘1S2 

622,685 

0.7117 

305,4611 

360,413 

0,027 

Total ... 

8114,1’ol 

870,127 

15,824 


The statement given on the margin shows the quantity of land 

brought under cultivation during 
the past two years. It will be seen 
that in the year under report there 
was a decrease in both agencies, as 
compared with the area cultivated 
in the previous year, amounting in 
the aggregate to 15,824 beegahs. 
The outturn of provision opium 
in the Behar Agency available for sale in 1874 is reported to be 2(5,770 

chests, against 26,182 manufactured 
Outturn of tbo m.rkot of im. , g; ,. 70 , being 588 chests morc in 

the year under review as compared with the produce of the preceding 
year. The outturn in the Benares Agency is 19,000 chests, against 
16,793 chests manufactured in 1871-72, or 2,207 chests more in the 
present year. The total quantity of opium manufactured this year was 
therefore 45,770 chests. Out of this 26,236 chests of Behar, and 18,740 
chests of Benares, together with the reserve of 8 and 16 chests respec¬ 
tively of the manufacture of season 1871-72, or a total of 45,000 chests, 
will be brought forward for sale during 1874, leaving a balance of 794 
chests, viz. 534 of Behar and 260 of Benares, in reserve to be sold 
during 1875. The total number of chests for the China market avail¬ 
able for sale in 1874 will thus st^ind at about 45,000 chests, and it has 
accordingly been notified in the Calcutta Gazette that 45,000 chests 
will be offered for sale. 
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The serious opium blight of 1870-71 was noticed iu the report of 
„„ ... .^ that year, lu 1873 another blight was 

opium ig . reported, and inquiries were made by 

Dr. King, the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens. It eventually 
turned out that the crops of 1873 were not afl'ected by the blight to 
any material extent, although the dry winds prevailing at the gathering 
season, and other causes, reduced the general outturn far below expecta¬ 
tion. In face, however, of the report of the renewed blight, it was 
determined to thoroughly investigate the whole subject, and in the 
„ „ ... , . .. .autumn of 1873 Mr. John Scott, of 

the Botanical Gardens, was deputed to 
the blight-stricken localities with instructions to set up and work a seed 
garden of his own, and watch the blight when it came through all its 
phases. Mr. Scott was originally engaged on this investigation for 
one season, but he was too late to begin seed gardens himself in 
1873. Since then, however, he has ostablisbcd two seed gardens’ of his 
own, and besides these he has under his charge the small experimental 
gardens at sundry suh-agencies. The Lieutenant-Governor accord¬ 
ingly suggested, and the Government of India has approved the sug¬ 
gestion, that as Mr. Scott has been deputed to opium work, he should 
now stay there for two or three years at least, and extend his experi¬ 
mental cultivation. It is believed that by watching his seed gardens, 
other experimental gardens, and the best ryots* ojiiuin fields, he will bo 
able to form an idea of the soils, culture, manure, water, and season of 
sowing most favorable for opium in the Bchar districts, which will be of 
great value. The Government and the officers of the Opium Department 
arc still much in the dark about some of the important facts of opium 
culture, and it was felt that in the presence of so grp.at a stake as the 
opium revenue no measures should be Icfi untried by which our know¬ 
ledge might be perfected. His Honor also pointed out that if the 
Supreme Government would accept the suggestion of making the depot 
lands of the I’oosah stud into a great opium experimental farm, 
Mr. Scott would have the most ample scojie for his exertions. 

The lands of the Poosah stud farm consist of two estates lying 

respectively on the north and south sides 
of the Chota Gunduck, and measuring 
altogether about 4,500 acres, about 20 
miles east of Mozufferpore. The depot was closed in December 1873 
by order of the Government of India, and the special Stud Commission 
were instructed to make over the lines and buildings to the civil 
authorities. The Lieutenant-Governor has strongly deprecated the 
proposition to sell this estate. The depot lauds are well adapted for a 
model farm or for a timber plantation, and it is believed that no better 
soil could be found for the conduct of opium experiments. 

In 1871 a supply of Persian and Malwa seed was obtained for 

experiment, and orders were also issued 
pow we“r"to tfy tlie eflect of an interchange of 

seeds between the sister agencies of 
Behar and Benares, and in the case of Behar of a further interchange 
between the districts lying north and south of the Ganges. Although 
some of the Persian seed did not arrive till late, a full and careful trial 
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BiiRcesN of interchange of seed between 
the liebar and Boiiures agencies. 


Snpfioeed pressure put upon Jliansie 
cultivators to make them grow opium. 


was given last year to the Persian and Malwa seed. The experiments 

were a failure, and it was made quite 
eir Ri ore. clear that neither seed could be advan¬ 

tageously distributed to opium ryots of the Gangetic plains. There is 
always a risk, too, in making such experiments througii ryots, that bad 
seed may get spread about, the agency. The Lieutenant-Governor 
desired that no more Malwa or Persian seed should be distributed to 
ryots of the districts already tried, but it was suggested that experi¬ 
ments should be continued on a small scale with both seeds, and with 
the acclimatized seed from last year's crop, in one or two selected gardens 
of each agency, and that the Malwa seed might be tried in the Chota 
Nagpore districts, where tlic country is more similar to Central India. 

The results of interchange of seed between the two agencies proved 

more successful. The opium ryots 
often interchange seed among them¬ 
selves ; and the peculiarity of the 
Benares seed, that it germinates more quickly and requires less water, 
points it out as particularly suitable to parts of Chota Nagpore and 
Shahabad. These experiments were directed to be continued. 

It was represented in April 1872 by the Government of the North- 

Western Provinces that opium culti¬ 
vation in the division of Jhansio was 
not altogether voluntary, but had been 
carried on under more or less compulsion. It was said, in language 
with which the Lieutenant-Governor entirely concurred, that the 
cultivation should be purely voluntary, and that any credit opium 
oflRccrs may expect to get for zeal and the promotion of cultivation 
would be more than counterbalanced if it turned out that they have 
unfairly farced it. It was also stated that in the district of Jaloun two 
annas in the rupee were kept back from the price due for opium delivered 
to secure a continuance of the cultivation, that illegal fees were extorted 
by the subordinates of the department, and that the area was under- 
measured by them. The existence of these evils was ascribed to the 
action taken by the district officers of Jaloun and Jhansie at the 
request of the Officiating Assistant Sub-Deputy Opium Agent of 
Jaloun, in a letter in which he stated that “ he had been deputed by 
Government to extend the poppy cultivation in these districts." The 
Opium Agent at Benares instituted a very careful inquiry into 
these complaints, and showed that the cultivation of the poppy in 
Jaloun and Jhansie was purely voluntary. Under all the circum¬ 
stances the Lieutenant-Governor was unable very seriously to blame 
the young assistant for writing the letter he did, though it was an 
improper letter, but directed that he should be warned for his injudi¬ 
cious expressions. But the circumstance illustrated the danger of 
the practice of allowing the Opium Agents to appoint young men 
without test or rule of qualification, and His Honor desired that such 
a thing might never on any account be again permitted. The Board 
of Eevenue must be responsible that the most vigilant care is 
exercised, that the cultivation is wholly voluntary, that abuses are 
effectively checked, and that no balances are allowed other than are 
absolutely necessary. At the same time the ryots are so liable to give - 
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opium adulterated or below the standard consistency, that though 
it was much to be regretted that any balance should be kept, the 
Lieutcuant-Govemor did not see his way to prohibiting the practice of 
keeping a small margin until the opium was tested. His Honor added 
that there was no doubt inconvenience in the use of a beegah different 
from the local beegah, but it would, he feared, much confuse the Opium 
Department to vary the beegah in different localities j and if the exact 
beegah was stated in the agreement, cultivators could hardly be misled. 

Contraband opium was seized and confiscated at Umballa in the 
j n u Punjab during the year, and the iuqui- 

ries made brought to notice the 
existence of an extensive illicit trade of opium between Bengal and 
the Punjab. A careful investigation was accordingly instituted in the 
districts of the Patna division, and many special cases of smuggling 
were followed up with success. The existence of an organized trade was 
ascertained, carried on principally by Punjabec agents, who give advances 
to the cultivators and purchase opium for exportation partly to Chan* 
dernagore and partly to the Punjab. The name and residence of some 
of these agents were ascertained, and the fact of purchases being made 
extensively in the Terai was confirmed. The connection of the 
Puiijabee troopers of successive Segowlee regiments has long been 
known, and it is notorious that there is plenty of money to support 
them and pay the fine in their cases. 

By way of remedial measures, orders have been issued that 
Magistrates should pay on the spot up to lls. 100 in every case in 
which such a rew'ard is in their opinion called for, whatever the amount 
of opium seized may be. In future it will only bo when under the law 
a higher sura than Rs. 100 has to be paid, thati a certificate of the 
amouut of opium fit for use will be necessary. The Deputy Magistrate, 
Mooiishcc Ishrcc Persad, was also directed to work under the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Patna division, upon speciiil opium duty, in such districts 
as the Commissioner might indicate. At the same time the Lieutcuunt- 
Goveruor represented to the Government of India the iusufficieuey of 
the punishment provided by the present law for opium offences, and 
expressed his opiuioti that even in the case of a first offence rigorous 
imprisonment ought to be provided as an alternative punishment; and 
that in the case of second and later offences, it ought csertainly to be 
substituted for the simple confinement in the civil jail, which is now the 
only imprisonment which can be imposed under the opium law. The 
Government of the North-Western Provinces was also invited to 
co-operate in the institution of such an inquiry as had taken })lace in 
Patna in the districts of the Ghazeepore agency. 

A practical difficulty has often been felt, and some discussion has 

recently taken place, regarding the best 
N«98Mty of procuriiiR a gnod chemi- ^.jjy securing fit muu for the post 

of Principal Assistant Opium Agent. 
It was strongly urged by the Board of 
Revenue that the Principal Assistant should always be a mau of first-rate 
chemical knowledge. The Licutenaut-Governor was not prepared to 
say that a competent chemist might not be found outside the ranks of 
the medical profession, but he feared that for the present, at any rate 

2 i> 


cal ofTic'er for tlio post of Friucipal Aaaiat 
nut Opium Agent. 
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we should uot get aufiicientlj skilled chemists among onr opium assist- 
auts. He’recommended accordingly to the Government of India that 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State be moved to call on the Esaminers 
for the Indian Medical Service to certify after each examination the 
names of candidates who had evinced at the examination a very special 
knowledge of, and aptitude for, chemistry. Only men with very special 
chemical acquirements and skill should be so certified. Ordinarily, we 
should not want more than one or two such men for the Opium Depart¬ 
ment every few years, and one or two for other special appointments. 
But it would always be well to have in the ranks of the Bengal Medical 
Service a reserve of three or four men of distinguished chemical know¬ 
ledge and aptitude, who might be put into vacancies in the Opium 
Department and other appointments where such qualifications might 
be required. 

The Government has hud a very good set of uncovenanted men 
„ in the Opium Department. It was 

formerly the best thing of the kind 
going, and the upper men are very good practical men, but uot possessed 
of any scientific knowledge as a rule. The Lieutenant- Governor thinks 
that in these days chemistry and botany are natural and proper quali¬ 
fications for the opium service; and His Honor has been apprehensive 
that the system under which, in the present times of competition, the 
sous of European olliccrs who could not obtain admission into any of 
the regular services were admitted into the Opium Department without 
exaiuinutioii, and sometimes without much education, might lead to 
evil. A system of examination has therefore been commenced, in which 
candidates fur admission to the department arc to show a knowledge 
of reading and writing, and a little chemistry, botany, and mensuration ; 
and the Lieutenant-Governor quite inclines to the opinion that the 
service should be eventually made a scientific service. 

Since the year 1868 a system has been in force of employing 

temporary European Assistants at the 
IJcnarcs Agency during the weighing 
season. All the 0})ium ofiicers have 
reported themselves (qiposcd to the idea of substituting native agency 
at this season. Gomastiihs arc, it is said, the only native oificials who 
would be eligible for the work, and their hands arc already full. The 

Lieutenant-Governor, however, was 
»ot prepared to accept these opinions 
as conclusive, and some correspondence 
on the subject has taken place. The Bchar Agency has done without 
them till the present year, and it is uot clear why it should need them 
now, or why the Benares Agency should have required them. There 
was nothing, in the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion, in the history of 
the Opium Department to give ground for increasing the European 
agency when in all other departments native agency was more and 
more used, and he has declined to allow the number of Europeans to be 
increased, when there is no increase in the territory occupied and the 
opium produced. No temporary assistants arc now to be employed in 
Behar unless, on further report, they arc shown to be necessary on 
very special grounds, and it has been directed that the number at 


Addition to tlic Btrciiglh of European 
Assiataiilii. 
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Benares is not to exceed the smallest establishment of recent years. 
The Member of the Board of Bevenue in charge has been also desired to 
make a regular march through the opium country at the busy season 
of 1874, and iuspcct the gathering and weighing of some of the crop. 


SALT. 


The salt revenue, which fell off considerably during the year 

1871-72, had recovered itself during 
the year under review. The figures 
for the last three years are:— 


Total i|uaTitit;7 of twit Total revonne, iiieluditiff 

duly diiritiK tlio Toar. niiNcolluiHMiuH nvoijitN. 

Id (Ik. IIh. 

1R70.71 .7.fir»7.221 2,«l,VMtl 

1H71-72 . 7.7rt«.!JW 2.r»t.(W.»5{5 

1872-7».7,IWI.28fl 


During the past year the Lieutenant-Governor has examined the 
salt consumption statistics of Bengal for the last eighty years. Below 
are given extracts from the statement furnished by the Board, showing 
the quantity and classes of the salt which paid duty each year, 1790 to 
1871-72. It will be seen that the quantity in some years was abnor¬ 
mally low. But if cycles of three years arc taken, it will be apparent 
that the consumption of salt in Bengal increased steadily, but not 
very rapidly, in the first forty years of this century ; increased very 
largely in the next few years, when the duty was reduced to Rs. 2-8 per 
niauiid; and has remained nearly stationary, or only very slightly 
iucreased, since the duty has been again raised to the rate of Hs. 3-4 per 
maund. 


The people of Bengal began about the year 1863 very largely 
to consume Liverpool salt instead of home-made salt, .and by far the 
greatest part of the cousumptiou is now foreign salt. 



Statement showing the (Quantity of duty paid Salt, the Rates of Duty, and the Salt Revenue from 1790 to 1871-72 

in Bengal. ^ 
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The average annual consumption of the last three years has been 
„ 7,901,546 maunds. Seventy-nine lakhs 

oniump ono s . maunds on a population of 66f 

millions gives a consumption of 4*74 seers per head, or about 9^ 1b. 
We know that a certain amount of Ganjam salt in consumed in the 
tributary estates of Orissa ; that a good deal of illicit salt is consumed 
in Behar; that some small supply of illicit salt is made along the coast 
by the lower classes for their home consumption; and that a small 
amount of foreign salt is consumed on our northern and eastern frontier. 
We do not yet know with any precision how much Bengal salt finds its 
way up the Gogra into a corner of the North-Western Provinces, but 
the quantity that goes beyond the limits of these provinces by railway 
is very small; while Agra and Delhi salts come into parts of Palamow, 
and occasionally find their way by train td Patna. We may fairly 
reckon, then, that the average consumption of salt by the people of 
Bengal is not very widely different from the rate above stated, viz. 
9itt» per head. 

The range of the retail price of salt in different parts of Bengal 

during the last thirty years appears, 
Price of Bftlt. from sucli records as are available, 

to have been as follows ;— 

NniiuBii or ssKits nr 8# tokihs of siiT sBi.ijsa bbtaii, job 



RAt«i i>f duty 
p(*r l»0 
niaundv. 

t>BE Burn* piniiBQ THB liONTn or Ariiii, at— 


Calcutta. 

I>iu.*ca. 

Uungporc. 

Patna. 

Ciitla 

1B40 

K8. 

. 325 

8 

8i 


24 

1844; 

. 3!!6 

8 

»i 


8 

24 

1850 

. aw 

10 

10 


8 

21 

1854 

. 260 

n 

»i 

8i 

Sf 

10 

18<W) 

. 3«0 

Hi 

8 

A 

8 

lA 

1806 

. 825 

Hi 

8i 

u 

fit 

8 

1800 

. 326 

8i 

8 

A 

8 


1870 ... 

. 825 

9 

8 

A 

8 

9 

1871 

. 825 

8j 

8 

11 

8 

9 

1872 

. 325 

Hi 

8i 

8 

9 

1873 ... 

. 825 

0 

0 

7i 

8 

0 


The month of April has been taken throughout as the test month. It 
will be seen that of late years, and in ordinary Bengal districts, the 
retail price of salt ranges from 7 to 9 seers of 80 tolahs (or about 14 
to 181b) per rupee. The prices quoted for the older years may not be 
absolutely correct, inasmuch as the Government of those days did not 
publish price-currents. The prices quoted for the year 1854 arc from 
Mr. PlowdciPs salt report of 1856, and are probably correct. 

A Bengali ryot of the present day, with a wife and three children, 
may consume during the year (at 4’74 seers per head) about seers 
of salt, on which the duty would bo (at Rs. 3-4 a maund) a little under 
Ks. 2; so that the salt tax paid by an ordinary laboring man whose 
yearly earnings are perhaps lls. 60, all told, comes to nearly 3 per cent, 
on his income. 

The price of bonded Liverpool salt in Calcutta ranged during the 
year 1872-73 from Rs. 56 to 104 per hundred maunds; but these 
finctuations do not seem very greatly to affect the retail price of salt 
in the towns and bazars of the interior. 

* In Oristm the full Rengal iialt duty wm not levied nnlU the yenr IHOS; tbe rate was B«. 11 a maund 
up till 1859; it was rained to Ba. If in 1859, and to K«. 1} in 1891. 
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The main salt transactions of the last 
8»R snpplies of 1872-78. three years compare as follows 

1870-71. 1871-72. 1873-78. 

Mdt). M<1 r. Mdflu 

imported find iTiftnufiictiirotl ... ... 7.^WI,545 8,014,098 7,801,804 

tll»ared for conHuniption on iHiyinent of doty ... 7,037.241 7,7fl<l»138 LOHl.SsO 
i^ianco in sUx*}! at ilio ehwo of the yonr ... 2,03.1,788 2.841,001 2,32.1,766 

Ha. Ba. Ba. 

Vroroeda from nalo of (^ovonimcnt: HuU ... 1,34,067 43,853 16,385 

Duty on imporU.*d wit ... 8,40,10,438 2,41,56,830 2,45,85,766 

Duty on vxciaod milt ... ... ... 8,35,890 10,'M,479 13,88,301 

aNjtaiauty ... 2.38,81,^5 2,32,46.658 2,59,40,362 

Thus the supply of salt was 12 per cent, less in 187E-73 than in 
the previous year, while the consiimptiou was more than 8 per cent, 
larger. The balance of salt in stock at the end of the year was there¬ 
fore very much smaller than in previous years, and was barely 3^ 
months’ consumption. Mr. Money points out that the Bengal salt 
stocks might in time of difficulty be dangerously low. 

The imports of Liverpool salt into Calcutta were 20 per cent, 
smaller than during the preceding year; but as a set-olT against this 
decrease, the imports of salt from Bombay and Madras together nearly 
doubled; the imports from France and Italy were three times as large 
as during the previous year; and the imports of Liverpool salt to 
Chittagong increased 60 per cent. The imports from the Arabian and 
Persian Gulfs decreased by about 11 per cent. It is satisfactory that 
the foreign sources of salt supply for Bengal are extending and 
becoming more permanent. 

The quantity of salt manufactured under the Excise Uulcs in 
Bengal during the lost three years has been— 

l«7rt-7l. 1R71-72. 1872-7.7. 

A1<1n. SIiIh Mds. 

678.707 21.(.A27 383,402 

Almost the wliole of this manufacture takes place in Orissa, and 
more than half of the whole of the excised salt is made in the Poorce 
district. The salt manufacture is a very important industry to the 
poorer classes Avho inhabit the shores of the Chilka Lake, and it is very 
greatly to be wished that the industry could become permanent, instead 
oT fluctuating from 371,000 mautids one year to 32,000 maunds next 
year. The circumstances of the season have no doubt much to do with 
these fluctuations, and salt cannot be made cheaply or well during a 
rainy summer like that of 1871. Still the principal obstacle to the 
Poorcc salt industry is the great dificrcnce between the duty paid on 
salt manufactured at the two cuds of the Chilka Lake. As the Com¬ 
missioner says, the diflercncc in price makes Poorcc people consume 
Gaujam salt, as they are allowed by law to buy it across the border, so 
long as they carry home less than five seers at a time. The Ganjam 
salt-producers also must command the S urn bul pore and Tributary 
Estates markets, so long as their dnty is little mure than half what the 
Pooree salt dealers have to pay. It will lie the greatest possible boon 
to the people of Poorcc when the Madras and Orissa rates of salt duty 
are equalised. 

The small balance of salt in the Government warehouses at Ilid- 
gellee and Pooree do not find any sale. It is said that it would have 
been unfair to Uie local salt-makers and dealers, and would have 
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disarranged their trade, if the salt had been offered at a greatly reduced 
price. The establishment in charge of these small stocks costs money, 
and the stocks themselves gradually get spoilt and decreased. Much of 
the salt had become so deteriorated, that no one would pay the duty on 
it. Accordingly the Lieutenant-Governor agreed to the Board's 
exercising its discretion and destroying the small stocks at Poorce or 
elsewhere, for which no purchaser could be found. Whatever will sell 
will be sold for what it will fetch in excess of the duty and the account 
closed. 


It is satisfactory that the amount of salt carried by the Eastern 
, „ , „ Bengal Railway should liavc increased 

' by more than two lakhs of maunds. The 

Lieutenant-Governor has never fully understood why the Eastern Bengal 
Railway gets none of the salt traffic of eastern Bengal. Native boats that 
bring jute and seeds to Goaliiudo should certainly find it worth their 
while to carry back salt. Possibly, now that the Chitporc station is 
open by the river-side, the active and successful Agent of this Railway 
may succeed in attracting some of the salt traffic. 

The success of the measures which have recently been taken for 

cheeliing the production of illicit salt 


Introduutinn of Act XXXI of 1801. 
the Act mgulaliiig the mitnufocturu of 
caltpetrc, into Eohac. 


in Bcharwill find a place in next year’s 
report. Act XXXI of 1801, which 
relates to the manufacture of commou 


salt along with saltpetre, was introduced this year into that province. 
It has been an old complaint of the Customs authorities of the North- 
Western Provinces that salt educed from the saltpetre manufactories in 
Bchar, ami untaxed, displa(;ed by its clicapncss a proportionate quantity 
of their taxed salt, and that (jovcrnmciit was pro tanto tlie loser. Some 
years ago two officers of the North-Western Provinces Customs Depart¬ 
ment, who were deputed for the inquiry, estimated that over three lakhs of 
maunds of this salt, untaxed and illicit, found its way into consumption. 
Sufficient proof of a large trade was given to justify the iutroduetiua 
of the Act. The board of Revenue accordingly made arrangements, 
and the necessary estuhlislimcnts have been started at a yearly cost 
of Rs. .3!»,000. 

The preventive force is working under the District and Sub-Divisional 
Officers. It (consists, liesidcis the regular police, of a special iuspectmg 
staff, with an excise officer at each refinery, and a darogah at each 
licensed salt warehouse. The Noiiyulis, wlio prepare the crude saltpetre, 
have to take out a license, for which they only pay four annas. The 
refiuers, to whom the crude saltpetre is made over for preparation, pay 
a fee of eight annas fur each refiucry, and the excise otBccr is appoiutetl 
to see that all salt educed iu the refiuiug process is destroyed, unless 
the refiner also takes out a license fur storing and selling the salt, for 
which he has to pay a fee of Rs. "I, and this salt (after payment of the 
regular duty of Rs. 3-1 a inaund) he can place in the market and sell. 
The scheme is still on its trial, and it is obvious that the great difffculty 
is to prevent up|)rcssiou and extortion. It is a question also whether 
the margin of profit 011 the saltpetre trade is not so small that it may 
not be able to hear the burden of licenses, &c., imposed upon it. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the trade was bolstered up by the sole 
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of the illicit salt educed in the manufacture, and it is impossible 
artificially to maintain it on those terms. But the Lieutenant-Governor 
has expressed the view that it should not be unduly weighted with the 
cost of restrictive measures. 


EXCISE. 

The total excise revenue of the year 1872-73 was larger than 
_ . that of 1871-72 by Rs. 4,47,407. It 

xuse revenue. exceeded the average of the five years 

immediately preceding by Rs. 8,61,966. Including the customs duty 
on imported wines and other liquor, the results of the year are as 
follows, compared first with those of an average of the five preceding 
years, and next with those of 1871-72 only :— 


ASTICLES. 

Average, 

1BC7-72. 

1871-72. 

1872-75. 


Its. 

Rb. 

Us. 

Country NpiritR . 

]«.7Ba221 

10,81,448 

21,77.970 

Uiun . 

4,00,405 

4,23,203 

4.41,223 

Licoluo duty for imi»ortod winos . 

04^155 

70,705 

80,877 

Twoo or toddy . 

5p41a&00 

6,70,902 

9.0’l,762 

I’ucbwKt or rice boor . 

1,51,2(14 

l,’t8,717 

1.51,203 

OanJaorliompdruK . 

10..17,38t 

11.40,320 

11,80,700 

Opium. 

20.7»,7«2 

20,82.804 

21,09,18a 

Clmrrus .*) ( 

4.031 

3.665 

3,582 

>Proi>anitioimuf liomp < 




Sidlihi, itabzi or bhttiig ...J C 

8,153 

10,103 

13,342 

.'j r 

2,245 

2,280 

2,417 

Miiddnt .S’ Prc|>arat)OU8 of opium 

fl4.M2 

9(1743 

71.043 

Chunduo .J L 

11.355 

13.670 

15.003 

SpiritN used in arU. 

1,802 

1,404 

1>314 

Total . 

01,00,330 

65.13.803 

00,61,302 

CustoiDB duty on winoR, A-r. 

2,87,400 

2,ft6,55e 

2,02,353 

Ditto oil Hpirits. 

7.A730 

7,49,742 

8>6C,807 

Ditto on beer. Ac. 

t-bSl? 

41,102 

U467 

Grand Toiai. 

71,86.294 

76.07,295 

81.63.000 


It is a happy result that, with diminished consumption, we have very 
considerably increased the revenue on the whole. 

The above figures show an increase in the revenue derived from 
... ... , , country spirits of lis. 2,34,558 as com- 

pared with 1871-72, and of Rs. 5,81,640 
as compared with Tihe average of five years. Though the increase of 
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ibis revenue is hardly a subject for congratulation, the Lieutenant- 
Governor believes that consumption is really checked. The measures 
adopted with a view to this end are the enhancement of the rates of 
still-head duty, the increase by auction sale of the license fees, and, 
above all, the restriction of the number of shops. The introduction 
of the new system of licensing shops for the sale of country spirits, 
which will be presently alluded to, has had much effect in this direction. 
The total number of gallons issued from all public distilleries during the 
year in question was 2,673,190, or 278,092 less than in the previous year, 
and 640,004 less than the average of five years immediately preceding it. 
Of the decrease in consumption as compared with 1871-72, 276,654 
gallons represent the diminution in the districts where the now system 
of licensing country spirit shops was introduced. The average monthly 
license fee exacted there per shop was a little over Its. 8 in place of Its. 4, 
which was formerly customary, the increased revenue thus obtained more 
than meeting the falling oil'in the amount of still-head duty. At the 
same time the number of shops was reduced by 1,536 in these districts 
alone. The reduction in number of native liquor shops throughout 


the whole of Bengal was 1,559 as compared with the previous year. 
A similar plan has been followed of enhancing the revenue derived 
from shops for the sale of fermented tarco. Though there was a 
slight increase in the number of these as compared with the previous 
year, still the total number of tarcc shops was less by 217 than 
the average of five years. At the same time the average annual fee 
levied from each shop has increased from Rs. 2S-15-3, the average 
of five years, tolls. 32-11-2, the average of the year under review. 

After all the spirit revenue of these provinces is not large in view 
„ „ „ of the vast populations they contain. 

- The consumption of country spirits 

and rum does not average more than ouc-twenty-fifth of a gallon 
per head of the population in Bengal. 

The Commissioner of Patna, in his administration report for the 


past year, says: “ The mhowa liquor most generally sold in these 

districts is. 75° to 90° below proof, and is probably much less intoxi¬ 
cating than public-house beer at home. It sells at two to three annas 
a quart in the shops, a price which, in comparison with tho general 
range of prices in India, is considerably dearer than that of beer in 
England. In Patna the annual consumption is something over one- 
half a gallon per head, while in Ohumparun it falls as low as one-thirty- 
third of a gallon per head. This of course means that the proportion 
of people who drink is very small, for I suppose any one who drinks at 
all regularly is bound to consume 50 gallons of such weak liquor in 
the course of a year.” 

The use oftaree, the juice of the date tree, is by no means so inju¬ 
rious as that of distilled spirits; while puchwai, the chief drink of a 
large section of our population, is really very small beer. 

In commenting last year on the extension of the out-still system 

to Hazareebaugh and to the Nepal 
Cautioui extension of ont-stiu system ^nd the North-East Frontier, the 
on t ronticr. Licutenant-Governor desired that 


every precaution should be taken against encouraging a taste for 


2 Q 
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distilled spirits among aboriginal tribes. The Commissioner of 
Patna and the Collector of Pumeah now report that there is no 
danger of this in their districts, while the Commissioner of Cbota 
Nagpore anticipates that with a proper superintendence there will be 
no cause for fearing that more liquor will be produced and consumed 
than was the case under the central distillery system. The Lieutenant* 
Governor much hopes that his instructions may be borne in mind ; he 
observes that in Maunbhoom the number of out-stills is considered by 
the Board to have been “ much more than wore required.” Indeed, 
in the Chota Nagpore districts generally a very large number of out- 
stiils have been licensed—181 in Hazareebaugh, 533 in Lohardugga, 
and 1S8 in the jungly tracts of Maunbhoom. The Lieutenant- 
Governor considers that there could have been no actual necessity for 
licensing such a very large number of out-stills. He hopes that this 
matter will receive Colonel Dalton’s best attention; that inquiry will be 
made how much liquor, at what price, and of what kind, this large 
number of out-stills turns out; and that if these new out-stills have 
promoted drinking and dmukenness unduly, by bringing liquor to every 
man’s door, the number of licenses should be very considerably reduced. 

There were two important experiments made in the year to effect 

an increase in the revenue derived 


New eiciso system of selling licenses by 
■uotioD, Mid restricting tbe number of 
shops. 


from country spirits without pro¬ 
moting consumption, each of which 
has been attended with some measure 


of success. Under the central distillery system the practice had been to 
charge a fixed monthly license fee, generally Rs, 4, on all shops in a 
district, irrespective of their locality. The tendency thus was to increase 
the revenue by increasing the number of shops. While some dealers, 
vrhosc shops were well situated, got quick returns on their capital, 
others, less favorably situated, made very small profits, and some could 
barely contrive to continue their trade all the year round. It was 
thought that Government might well claim to share in the extra pro¬ 
fits of the former class arising from local advantages, and that the 
shops of many of the latter might with advantage be closed. It was 
therefore determined to mate the license fees charged for any shop 
correspond in some measure with the local advantages which the holder 
might be expected to enjoy, securing these to him at the same time by 
restricting the number of shops to be licensed. The amount of yearly fee 
for each shop can now be settled by competition at auction, subject to an 
upset price of Its. 4 per mensem, or it can be determined by the Collec¬ 
tor on a consideration of the local circumstances. Both plans have been 
tried in parts of the Patna, Bbaugulpore, Burdwau, and Dacca divisions. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to observe that tbe Commis¬ 
sioners of the various divisions take, on the whole, a favorable view 
of the results of tbe experiments which have been made. By none of 
them is it pronounced a failure; while the Commissioner of Dacca 
thinks that the trial has been very satisfactory, and that the results 
are the best encomium on the wisdom of the measure. Even the 
Commissioner of Bbaugulpore, where there were the least encoura^ng 
results, remarks .that a great loss caused by the first iutrodnctiou of 
the change was to a considerable extent recovered afterwards, and is 
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■an^ine that ere long the system will answer well. The Commissioner 
of Patna thinks there was rather too hasty a diminution in the number 
of shops, but is of opinion that the experiment has succeeded better 
than could be expected for the first year. Mr. Buckland is inclined to 
wait a longer trial before pronouncing the measure to be a success. It 
is encouraging to observe that the experiment made of taxing the 
materials instead of spirit in its manufactured form is also regarded as a 
success. Mr. Money, however, thinks that the crucial test of extending 
the system to distilleries in the interior yet remains to be applied. The 
Lieutenant-Governor will await with interest an account of the success 


which may attend the further experiments which are being made. 

The Lieutenant-Governor cannot accept as proved Mr. Money’s 

assertion that in most places the sndder 
1 **“ distillery system is a total failure, 
fairly tucoeBafuf. The report of the Board of Kevenue 

wholly fails to give sufficient evidence 
of the smuggling, &c., said to exist. One petty fraud detected 
by one sub-divisional officer is all that is cited for proof. As 
regards thinly-peopled tracts, such as Chota Nagpore and the Nepal 
h’rontier, Mr. Money’s views have been already adopted, and a 


relaxation permitted in the rule requiring a fixed still-head duty 
to be levied on all spirits according to quality. So far as a 
comparison is possible between the central distillery system and the old 
farming (or monthly tax) system, we know that under the new system 
there are in some districts, and ought to be everywhere, fewer liquor 
shops than under the old system j we believe (but on this point we have 
no actual certainty) that liquor is, strength for strength, dearer than it was 
under the old system ; we receive reports that the amount of liquor made 
in the central distilleries is decreasing year by year; the excise revenue on 


country spirits has, notwithstanding the forebodings made in the Board’s 


special report of August 1870, and notwithstanding a largely increased 
import of European brandies, gradually worked up to a total consider¬ 


ably higher than the revenue of the year 1863-64, just before the central 
uistillery system was introduced i and the Government is gradually 
reducing still further the number of liquor shops without causing 
any very large loss to the excise revenue. There may be corruption 
and peculation at outlying distilleries, but at any rate it is very diffi¬ 
cult to believe that liquor would not be cheaper and more largely 
consumed under the monthly tax system, when it was the distiller’s 


interest to produce as much as he could, and to bring cheap liquor 
to every man’s door, than under the central distillery system, whereby 
a distiller must pay a still-head duty (or oven under the pessimist view 
must pay a considerable bribe) for every gallon he distils. It certainly 
seems reasonable to presume that under the present system liquor 
must.be dearer and less plentiful, and must be less forced upon the people, 
than under the old farming system. 

The difficulty of ensuring the honest and intelligent use of the 

hydrometer, as well as of keeping the 
*** ““**”“** instruments in order, suggested the 

adoption, as an experiment, of the plan 
of levying a tax upon the materials of distillation, instead of a duty 
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upon spirit according to its alcoholic strength. The head*qnsrters 
and outlying distilleries of Monghyr and the Begumpore distillery in 
Patna were selected for the trial. Bates were fixed after experiment 
calculated to be equivalent to the still-head duty previously levied. 
These rates in Patna were Bs. 4-8 per mannd on ^foor, Bs. 8-8 per 
maund upon choor, and Bs. 3 on the other materials used in distilling 
spirit. The experiment appears to have broken down in Mongh;n, 
where the system, however, is said not to have had a fair chance. In 
the Begumpore distillery, on the other hand, there was in the last 
three quarters of the year, the period during which the trial was made, 
an increase of 49,689 gallons of spirit passed out, and of Bs. 7,908 in 
the tax realized as compared with the issues and amount of duty realized 
daring the same period of the previous year. Under the new system 
the produce of the tax levied on materials was equivalent to ac 
average duty of only three annas one pie per gallon. It would there¬ 
fore seem that the new system has enabled the dealers to make a large 
quantity of cheap weak liquor, such as the consumers demanded. If 
the people prefer this kind of drink to the stronger stuff turned out 
under the hydrometer system, it is very much better that their wishes 
should be met. 


Although in the year under review the revenue derived from 
- , ^ . ... import duty on wines was somewhat 

larger than in the previous year, there 
has been a diminution both in the amount imported and in the duty 
paid on wines since 1868-69 and 1869-70. As compared with the former 
year, the difference is 64,607 gallons and Bs. 29,761, and as com¬ 
pared with the latter year, 62,.'593 gallons and Us. 32,131. Coupled 
with this is an extraordinary decrease in the consumption of beer, the 
imports having fallen gradually from 1,022,255 iti 1866-67 to 68,1963 
in the past year, entailing a loss of revenue amounting to Bs. 21,434, 
The amount of import duty realized on beer last year was, however, 
less than the average of the previous five ye:irs % only Bs. 2,360. 
It has been ascertained that the Hombay imports of beer have 
also decreased of late years, though not quite in so large a 
proportion as the Calcutta imports ;—the total Bombay beer imports 
of 1872-78 were 264,284 gallons, as against 356,527 gallons in the 
year 1866-07. It seems therefore to be clear that the imports of beer, 
whether on Government aeconnt or for private consumption, have con¬ 
siderably decreased of late years. The decrease in the Government 
imports may be due partly to the decrease iu the number of European 
troops, and partly to the more frequent use of Indian hill beer for 
soldiers in the Punjab. The decrease in the imports of beer on private 
account is, the Lieutenant-Governor believes, due to a change in the 
habits of Anglo-Indians, who drink less beer than they used to do, 
substituting more generally light wine for beer as a daily drink. 

The revenue derived from import duty on spirits was larger by 
more than one lakh of rupees than in the previous year. It is much to 
be regretted that there should be, as observed by the Commissioner of 


the Presidency division, an increase in the consumption of low class im¬ 
ported brandies. Jit may he advisable, as recommended by Mr. Money, 
to raise the customs duty on this class of spirit. 
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A> compared with the previous year, there was a diminution of 220 

in the number of shops licensed for the 
sale of ganja, and of 1,414 mannds 20 
seers 10 chittacks (about 14 per cent.) in the consumption of ganja, while 
the revenue on the whole improved by Es. 49,377. To have thus secured 
an increased revenue with a diminished consumption of this noxious drug 
is a very satisfactory result. It appears to be due in a great measure to 
the increase of the duty on flat ganja, which is noticed below,, aud also 
in some degree to the system adopted in the 24-Pergunnahs of putting 
up licenses to auction. 

The Lieutenant-Governor views with regret the increase, small 


„ . . though it 18 , which is observable in the 

consumption ol excise opium : but after 
all, as he has before remarked, it is only in dislricts with a large element 
of Indo-Chinese population, like Assam, Gowalpara, and Rungporc, that 
there is any considerable consumption. The only exception to this 
rule is the small district of Balasorc, where consumption continues to 
increase, and where it has never been sufficiently accounted for. There 
is also consumption, but to a less extent, in the Oorya aud semi-Oorya 
districts of Cuttack and Midnapore. It may be that the consumption 
is due in part to the pilgrims who pass through those districts. A 
moderate quantity of opium is taken in Calcutta and its suburbs, in the 
suburban towns of Hooghly, &c., aud in Moorshedabad. In no other 
district does the revenue derived from it reach Rs. 30,000, except in 
Mymensingh, where also there is an Indo-Chinese strain in part of the 
population. 

The Lieutenant-Governor concurs in the view that it is impossible 
to prevent petty illicit consumption of opium in the producing 
districts, notwithstanding the increased activity of the police and the 
large amount of Rs. 4,682 grunted as rewards in the course of the 
year. He is, however, consoled to know that the result of inquiries 
has shown that opium is really nut largely consumed by the people of 
these districts. As long as this is not the case, with the great export 
opium revenue derived from these districts, we can well afford to 
spare the petty local revenue. But the wholesale mercantile smug¬ 
gling reported is very much more serious affair, and may have very 
serious consequences if not put down with a strong hand. The Lieu¬ 


tenant-Governor is strongly of opinion that in the present state of 
communications with free trade, and absence of custom lines, search, and 


Testrictions, opium smuggling must be more severely punished than 
by fine, which can always be paid as part of the transaction, when 
the smugglers happen to be caught. It has been described in the last 
section of this chapter that there was an organized system of sending 
illicit opium by rail to the Punjab carried on by Punjabees settled in 
the producing districts, and there is, besides, as is well known, a regular 
flow of similarly smuggled opium to (.'alcutta and Chandernagore. It is 
hopeless to check this by the infliction of such punishment as is reported 
to have been awarded in one case, where an important seizure of illicit 
opium was made, aud the smugglers got off with a fine of Rs, 250. 
Even putting the profit to be made as low as Rs. 5 a seer, these men 
would, if undetected, have cleared some Rs. 15,000 by the transaction. 
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Towards the close of the year the selling price of excise opium was 
. ^ increased by about ten per cent, in all 
Priceofopium.nd<lutyong.a).r«...d. districts except those in which opium is 

produced. The revenue has improved somewhat, but the late period of 
the year from which the change had effect renders it premature to draw 
any inference from this. The duty on flat ganja was also raised from 
Rs. 2 to per seer with effect from the Ist April 1H72. The result 
has been a consumption diminished by 1,420 maunds, and a revenue 
increased by R-s. 41,828. 

In accordance with the view expressed by the Lientenant-dovernor 
in August 1872, the supervision of the excise system has now been 
generally entrusted to the Sub-Divisional Oflicers within their respective 
jurisdictions. This practice had previously existed in some districts. 
It is now universally adopted, and there arc now no special excise 
Deputy Collectors. 


STAMPS. 

Under the instructions of the Member in Charge, efforts have been 
made during the year 1872-78 by the various local authorities to watch 
the fluctuations in the stamp revenue. Though the information now 
given is not in all cases very valuable or complete, it is hoped that in 
mture years considerable variations in receipts will be carefully inquired 
into and accounted for. , 

Urom the following figures, wliioh give the receipts from judicial 
General renuiu. noH-judicial stamps for the last 

tbreo yeai's, it will be Been that there 
ha« been a fair increase of revenue;— 


Judicial a?id court t’eea 
Other ntainpB (exclusive of postage and 
telegraph labels) 

Total 


1870.71 

i87i-7a 

1872-73. 

Ks. 

lU. 

iU. 

43,66.168 

64,03,150 

58,24,690 

26,11,116 

25,15.675 

26.24.427 

73.77,284 

79.18,825 

84,49,117 

sr proportion of the 

increase is due 


to an increased sale of judicial stamps. But it is satisfactory that the 
growth of the revenue from nou-judioial (or general) stamps was, 
during the year under review, considerably greater than it had been 
in the preceding year, being Bs. 1,08,752 against an increase of only 
Es. 4,559 in 1871-72. 

The larger sale of court fee stamps must be due to some extent to 
_ increased litigation or to the institution 

of suits involving large amounts, but 
is also largely due to the general use of court fee stamps for the payment 
of process fees. The eleven distriots in which the increase of revenue 
fi^m judicial (court fees) stamps was over 20 per cent, are situate in the 
Burdwan, Bajshahye, Patna, Bhaugulpore, and Assam divisions. Jjone 
of these increases oaTl for special remark. 
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The inoreEued revenue from non-judioial stamps is due to larger 
„ ...., realizations on ordinary deeds under the 

’ * ■ General Stamp Act. In six districts 

the increase of revenue was over 20 per cent, during the year; in four of 
these the increase is assignable to special and casual causes; in the fifth 
(Burdwan) it was due to changes of jurisdiction which enlarged the 
district; and in the sixth (Jessore) it is said to be due to the general 
increase in the number of ordinary documents executed, as attested 
by the Registration Department returns. 

On the other hand, the receipts from the sale of bills of exchange, 
, , . hoondies, &o., have diminished by 8 

per cent. The reason given by Beverol 
ofiicers is probably correct, viz. that currency notes are taking the 
place of bills of exchange; and this view is rendered more probable 
from the fact that the decrease in sale is chiefly in districts near and 
about Calcutta, where currency notes have become most popular, 
whilst in remoter districts and in the Behor division a normal increase 
still occurs. 

An interesting statement was furnished by the Board of 

Revenue with their report showing 
Proportion of non-judicini to ji.dicUi 301 oont. of the Bengal 

•tamps. ft o 

stamp revenue accrues from general 
stamps, while 694 per cent, comes from judicial (court fees) stamps. 
There are very wide diUerences between the proportion borne 1^ the 
two branches of the stamp revenue in different districts, thus— 

In Chnmpsrun 

In Calcutta 
In Bojfra ... 

In Cuchar ... 

In liiickimporo 
In Uiimgepore 
In Rnngporu 
In Chittagong 
In Monghyr 
In Tirluiot 
In Backergunge 
In Myinenaing 
In Bhangulpore 
In Nnddea 
In Midnaporo 
In JcBsoro 
In Durrung 
In Nowgoiig 

The unusual proporti 
the year of documents regarding proi)orty worth twenty lakhs of 
rupees; in Calcutta, where there is so much trade, general stamps 
might he expected to he largely used. The difference between Monghyr 
and Bhaugulpore is probably due to the fact that the Judge and Subor¬ 
dinate Judge of both districts reside at Bhaugulpore. The difference 
in the proportion between districts like Nuddea or Jessore, and districts 
like Rungpore or Dinagepore, is probably due to the fact that in the 
former there are many sub-divisions and moonsiffs, while in the latter 
there are hardly any sub-divisions and comparatively few moonsilb’ 
courts. It is noteworthy that in the Chittagong district, despite the 


... 

... 66-8 

per cent, of the gross stnmp 
accriKHi from general si 


... 60-4 

ditto 

ditto. 


... 47-3 

ditto 

ditto. 


... 40-7 

ditto 

ditto. 


... 39-2 

ditto 

ditto. 


... 850 

ditto 

ditto. 


... 29-9 

ditto 

ditto. 


... 29-7 

ditto 

ditto. 


... 29-6 

ditto 

ditto. 


... 29-2 

ditto 

ditto. 


... 27-9 

ditto 

ditto. 


... 27-3 

ditto 

ditto. 


... 21-6 

ditto 

ditto. 


... 21-4 

ditto 

ditto. 


... 21-3 

ditto 

ditto. 


... 19-4 

ditto 

ditto. 


... 14-8 

ditto 

ditto. 


... 13-4 

ditto 

ditto. 

in 

Chumparun was due to the execution 
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proverbial litigiousness of its population, the proportion of judicial to 
general stamps is hardly above the average of the whole of Bengal, 
including Calcutta. Possibly the requirements of the port and its 
trade may contribute to raise the revenue from general stamps. 

Some increase is shown in the sales of postage, service, and tele- 

Po.ugo,»rvice, and telegraph BUmp.. graph stamps. The increase m the 

sale of ordinary postage stamps, barely 
3 per cent., is, the Lieutenant-Governor regrets to say, very small for a 
country where as yet there is so very little communication by letter 
among its population of 67 millions. The increase in the sales of 
telegraph stamps (over 7 per cent.) contrasts favorably with the increase 
in postage stamps. The increase in the sole of service stamps is due to 
the orders restricting and eventually withdrawing the privilege of 
franking public correspondence, which has been for so many years 
allowed to Government servants, and of which abuse was, the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor believes, extremely rare. 

The total charges of the department were Es. 2,99,876, against 

Es. 2,84,980 in the previous year; 
and the amount of refunds was 
Es. 93,378, against Es. 1,13,886 in the year 1871. The cost of process- 
serving establishments which are debitable ajrainst the judicial (court 
fees) stamps was Es. 6,55,881 for the whole of Bengal. 

The substitution of salaried for licensed vendors of court fee stamps 
has not yet been fully tried, but so far has caused much complaint. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has had oooasion to bring specially to the 
.... ,, , notice of the Government of India 

the door which the use of adhesive 
labels, instead of the old-fashioned stamped paiiers, has opened to fraud 
and forgery; and he has had to report one very serious case of fraud 
connected with these labels. While these adhesive labels were intro¬ 
duced to save Government the cost of paper, it has been found neces¬ 
sary to insist on the use of a prescribed paper which is sold separately. 
This subject will bo again token up when the report from the Board of 
Eevonue is received regarding this quasi-oompulsory use of special paper 
for petitions, which is to a great degree the complement of the court fees 
label system. 


I.N'COME TAX. 


The income tax last year was levied under Act VIII of 1878. 
The changes made by that enactment in the administration of the 
income tax were that Its. 1,000 instead of Us. 7n0 was made the 


lowest taxable income; and that persons assessed under the previous 
, Iniome Tax Act on any incomes of 

angeiiu e nw. 1,000 or upwards, except those 

derived from offices, public companies, or Government securities, were 


to bo assessed at tlie same amount as in the previous year, unless they 
objected to such assessment. It appears that one-eighth of the total 
number of assessees paid their income tax without any fresh notices,, 
and that only 3,514 objections were made against assessments. But 
it is not clear how^ many of these objections were against old, and how 
many were against new, assessments. 
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Keaults of Mieggment. 

may be thus compared :— 


The results of the assessments at two 
pies per rupee fur tlie last two years 


Number of persons 

HSSCSSflll. 


Amount of tax 
payable. 



' 1871. 

1872. ’ 

1871. 

1872. 



Rs. 

Ba. 

Ineomea frum Rs. 760 to Rs. 1,000 

... 27,101 

Exempt. 

20,022 

2.81,470 

Nil. 

Ditto „ 1,00,) to „ 2,000 

... 10,789 

2.50,254 

2,06,088 

Ditto „ 2,000 to „ 10,0(X) 

... 11,502 

11,601 

4,28.7o2 

4,27.002 

Ditto „ 10,000 to „ 1,00,000 

1,745 

1,718 

4,20,109 

4,l0,(!08 

Iticninits nliovo „ 1,00,000 

110 


4,43,270 

4,06,889 

Add for yield of nnolassificd ussessmeats 

ou 


the sorvants of coinpiiiiics 

. 


63,210 

65,804 

Total 

... 00,307 

.34,035 

18,00,021 

15,81,691 


The exemption of incomes between Ra. 750 and Rs. 1,000 a year has 
tlius relieved 30,332 persons (or about 43 per cent, of the whole) from 
the pressure of the incoini! tax, ivliilc it reduced the revenue by less than 
15 per cent, of the demand for the year 1871-73. The administration 
of the Act during 1873 has also resulted in some reduction of the 
assessments on incomes above Its. 10,0(t(). The number of persons 
assessed ou incomes ranging from Its. 1,000 to Its. 2,000 was consider¬ 
ably larger than it was in 1871-72. The explanation of this is— 

(1) That 78 more servants of companies (Part 11 of the Act) 

came into this class than in the preceding year. 

(2) That 07 persons wdio were assessed in the next higher class 

during the preceding year fell into this class. 

(3) That the report and statements for the year 1871-72 did 

not show 013 assessments, which were made under this 

class for that year after its close. 

(4) That sonic few (about 90) new assessments were made iu 

this class. 

The income tax realized in Bengal on the salaries of Government 
ollieials was— 


Rs. 

In 1871-72 . 1.50.754, 

In 1872-73 . 1,48,450 

It would seem from these figures that the remission of income tax on 
official salaries ranging from Its. 750 to Us. 1,000 a year cost the 
treasury less than 2 per cent, of the income tax revenue realized from 
this source in 1871-72. 

Proprietors of lands and houses, traders, bankers, and lawyers, con¬ 
tribute more largely tliau other classes to the income tax. Out of 104 
assessments to incomes above one lakh of rmices, twenty were 
made on companies under Part III; of the remainder, 55 were pro¬ 
prietors of lauds or houses. Only 21 persons engaged in trade, com¬ 
merce, or banking, were assessed at Rs. l,(iO,OU(), or upwards. Of the 
total number of income-tax j)aycr8— 

1,658 were professional men other than Government ser¬ 
vants ; 

1,768 were in service of one kind or another; 

11,868 were engaged in trade; 

13,64d were landholders. 


2 r 
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The operations of the Act were carried on smoothly and without 
any complaint. Only three special assessors were appointed, viz. two in 
Caleutta and one in Dinagepore. The work was done by the C’ollectors, 
Sub-Divisional Officers, and Deputy (’ollcctors, the percentage of 
charges on gross collections being only 2’5, against 7’4 per cent, in 
1871-72. 

Tlie cost of administering the tax was very much less than in pre¬ 
vious years j the amount of nnrcalizwl demand at the close of the year 
was comparatively small; and the only unsatisfactory feature in the 
administration was that at the close of the year there was still a 
considerable number of assessments to be made for the town of 
(Calcutta. 


MONETABV ARBANOEMENTS. 


An analysis of 
Cnmnc; note circulation. 

value of notes paid 
ds by 

Incrceso of note cirealation. 


the note circulation of Bengal shows that the 
value of notes paid in the treasuries 
was over 3 millions sterling, while the 
out of treasuries was over 2^ millions in the year. 
The total exceeds by about li millions sterling the corresponding total 

of the preceding year, and by about 3 
millions the transactions of 1870-71, 
the year during which active efforts were first made to pupularise 
the circulation. These totals do not include notes lying in public 
treasuries as part of the Government balance. During the last two 
years the circulation in the districts lias very greatly increased; and 
that much of this increase is really due to an increased use of the notes 
by traders, bankers, travellers, and, in fact, by all classes who make large 
payments, or have to carry or send money about from place to place, 
there seems to be no doubt. The fact that small notes are in great 
demand in the interior, while large notes travel back to Calcutta from 
the districts, to some extent warrants the presumption that small notes 
are wanted up-country for use among the people. It may indeed be that 
during the last year or so, while the Indian Mints have coined com¬ 
paratively little new money, the exteusiou of the note circulation, and 
especially the five-rupee notes, has relieved any pressure which might 
have been called by the depiction (or non-repletion) of the national 
stock of the ordinary circulating medium. 


The reports of the Collectors of Hooghly, Jessore, and Cuttack, 
show that currency notes arc largely coming into use among certain 
clas.scs. It is remarkable that notes, especially small notes, which must 
be used by comparatively petty dealers, should pass so freely from 
Land to hand at rural bazars and markets in districts like Dinagepore 
and rurneah, which in some respects have been regarded as very 
backward districts. Both, however, arc large rice-exporting tracts, 
and the demand for notes is probably due to this fact. It is matter 
for regret that the note circulation should be compnrativcly low at 
marts like Dacga and Patna, where there are branches of the Bauk 
of Bengal. 
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The following statement shows the circulation of the last four 
years in Bengal: — 


EKCsirT*— 

In payment ol due. . 

In eichanse tor nilrer . 

In eiolunge for note. . 

1809-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-78. 

IB72-7a 

1.5,3233400 

30.02,380 ; 

1,C0,420 : 

j 

1,09,40,770 i 

1 

89.00.460 ! 

1,71,770 

1,87,67,920 

l,00,67,4eo 

2,86.070 

1,70.78.810 

1,88,67,866 

7,80,675 


1,00,96,700 

1 

1,50.70,000 

2,86,11.480 

8,07,21,080 

IMOM— 





In parent of demand . 

60.8S,A70 

?6,O7.S00 

97.7B.610 

1.00,03,469' 

In exchange for silTer . 

16,00,170 

9.26.530 

1,06,74.010 

1,43,40,610 

In exchange fur notes . 

1,46.800 

1.71,770 

2.86.(170 

7,80,675 


64,71,410 

80,911,860 : 

2.07,36,720 

2,50,24,646 


There is a considerable increase, it will be seen, under all the Leads, 
and it is only natural that this should be so, seeing that for two years 
notes have been freely cashed and freely issued at almost all the 
treasuries. 

A proof that the notes arc really passing into circulation is the 
fact that it is continually necessary to relieve the mof'ussil treasuries of 
high notes which have been p.iid into them, and to supjdy them with 
small notes for their requiretnents. The remittances between the Bank 
and the mofussil treasuries during the year were— 

To Bonk 99,08,055; 

From Bunk 09,30,000; 

the former being almost all high notes, the latter almost all low ones. 
It is reported that the larger notes arc everywhere used for remit¬ 
tance purposes only, and sometimes as a reserve by people who would 
otherwise keep coin. 

The expense incurred by Government in remitting silver from one 
Bengal treasury to another has been— 




B., 

In the year 1S69-70 . 

. 48,777 

Ditto 

1870-71 . 

. 37,716 

Ditto 

1871-72 . 

. 30.981, 

Ditto 

1872-73 . 

. 31,524 


These figures suflBciently show that the State is not a loser by the 
efforts which have been made in the last three years to popularise the 
Government paper currency. 

The policy of cashing the notes as freely as possible at all the 
Note, freely cuuked. treasuries has in fact converted the 

treasuries into marts for exchange 
transactions. Under the old system the State had to draw away in 
cash its treasure from the surplus districts and pour it into deficit ones. 
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and of course private persons, merchants, and others had to do exactly 
the opposite. The cash had to find its way to the districts from which 
(Jovernment was always drawing it, for the simple reason that the 
Government could not bring it away unless it first was there to bring. 
And similarly with deficit districts the Government could not be 
always pouring money in without its overflowing. Now by the free 
cashing of notes at the treasuries, the two operations practically cancel 
each other to a considerable extent. Merchants remit by notes to the 
surplus districts, and draw away the cash. Government can thus 
send away its surplus by remitting back the notes, and matters are 
thus managed at considerably less cost to both parties. 

The fact that 140 lakhs of notes have been taken by the public 
for remittances, mostly, no doubt, commercial remittances, shows the 
e.\teut to wheih this boon is appi’cciated by them, and cannot fail 
to have its effect in the encouragement and development of trade. 
The manner in which these treasury exchange transactions follow 
the commercial seasons is worthy of note. In Backergunge there 
appears to be a steady drain all the year round, but the greatest demand 
for silver is from August till the end of the year, the season for advances. 
In (Ihittagong the dimiand lor silver is almost entirely confined to the 
cold weather, November till March. In Nuddea, Ilooghly, Burdwan, 
Beerbhoom. Dinagepore, the latter part of the cold season shows the 
strongest demand; it is presumably the season for export. In Purneah 
there is no demand for silver at all, except during the end of the cold 
season, and notes are iudcninud at other times. This is the case also 
with Bhaugulitorc, except that the season of demand for stiver is 
later. In Tirhoot silver is demanded largely in the first half of the 
official year, but part of it is again returned for notes in the last half. 
The transactions of the Money Order Deportment for the year 
Mom-v Oansn Ofvick.. 1872-73 do not compare favorably with 

— those of the preceding year. The 

Decrease of money orders. J payments Were as follow • 


Issues, 1871-72 ... 
,. 1872-7;t ... 


Payments, 1871-72 
„ 1872-72 



Kumber of ordors. 

Amoniit. 



Es, 

... ••• 

... 

.30,35,882 


... 60/J16 

2497,990 


... 6,100 

6,37,892 


... 77.M1 

41,19,268 


... 68,908 

33,88,077 

I'crroase 

... 8,903 

7,31,191 


This fulling is attributable partly bt the decrease in the number 
of offices, but chiefly to the greater circulatiou of ourrenoy notes, 
the exchange transactions in which at Government treasuries have 
increased from lls. 2,11,31,600 in 1871-72 to Rs. 2,72,07,876 in 
1872-73. It was recommended in 1872 that the separate office of 
agent should bo abolished, and that the money order ousinoss should 
form a portion of the ordinary work of the treasury establishment. 
This proposal came into operation on the 1st February last, hut it 
is feared that it wiH lead to oonsiderahlo difficulties. The abolition of 
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agents led of necessity to tlie olosii^ of all sub-divisional ofiBoes, with 
the exception of Barrackpore, Dum-Dum, and Serampore. The num¬ 
ber of money order offices in the Lower Provinces of Bengal has in 
consequence been reduced from 99 to 58. 

The first District Savings Bank in Bengal was opened at Bhaugul- 

District Sarinff, Bank,. ^y the 

end 01 that yc.ar 25 banks had been 
established. Twenty-two' additional banks were opened in 1871-72, 
and three more in 1872-73, raisimr the present number to 50. The 
figures from the date of establishment are— 


DepuatU. Dopoaitors. 

Its. No. 

1870- 71 ... . 71,017 .558 

1871- 72 ... . 2,02,512 1,.311 

1872 - 73 ... . 3 , 59,744 1 , 9(55 


Of the 654 new accounts opened in the past year, 557 were by 
natives and 97 by Europeans. Of this number 52 accounts belong 
to local charitable and other institutions. The smallest number of 
withdrawals during any week of the year was in the last week of August, 
and the largest number of deposits was in the second week of September. 
The Doorga Poojali followed during the first week of October, and the 
largest number of withdrawals was, as might be expected, immediately 
preceding and following this festival. On the whole there has been 
progress in the district savings banks, but it is to be regretted that 
more persona other than the officers of the courts and (lovcrnment 
servants, do not avail themselves of them. As it is, the use made of 
the Savings Banks may be said to be quite infinitesimal. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL FINANCE. 


PROVINCIAL FINANCE. 


It 'was explained in last year’s Administration Report that the 
Economical adminutrution and savings management of the provincial finance 
of 1871-72. in 1872 had resulted in a saving of 

about 14 lakhs of rupees, or £140,000. As the accounts were finally 
made up, the exact saving was Its. 

01'this amount saved, Us. T),37,904 were saved in the expenditure 
of the Department of I’uhlio Works, and thoro was also a saving in 
pound receipts by law applicable to works of public utility and some 
minor items. In round numbers then of tho total saving of 1871-72 
about half, or 7 lakhs of rupees, may be considered as public works 
savings, and the other half savings in the civil departments of tho 
administration. 

It was also fully explained that the saving on provincial public 
works in 1871-72 was by no means owing to an income under that 
head in excess of the wants of the province. In fact the public works 
grant to Bengal had been reduced to loss than half what it was a few 
years previously, and was extremely small for so great a province: 
very disproportionately so as compared to some other provinces. It was 
tho very greatness of our necessities as compared to our means that led 
to extreme caution in the first instance ; so that nothing but the most 
necessary current expenses were allowed till tho Lieutenant-Governor 
had mastered tho subject and saw his way to spending the money to 
the best advantage. The demands for jail buildings alone have now 
more than absorbed the previous saving in this department, and the 
expenditure for the current year must he altogether much heavier than 
previously. 

The savings in the civil departments were principally tho result of 
severe economy, except in the education department, wliere the consider¬ 
able saving was a sort of surprise. Tiiat department was greatly wanting 
in any proper system of account; it did not know what it was spending, 
and did not utilise for fresh grants and other purposes considerable 
portions of the assigned grants which for various reasons had not been 
spent. 
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The balance at the credit of the Provincial Government at the 
end of the year 1871-7i, excluding trast funds, &o., not at the disposal 
of the Government, was stated in last report to ho lls. 39,73,050, hut 
after some furtlior adjustments by the account department this amount 
was reduced to Es. 38,Go,y5i. This sura was made up as Ibllows:— 


Balances of what were formerly called local funds (principally 
tho amalgamated district road fund) at the disposal of 
the local Government for distribution, as they stood at 
the commonceme.nt of tlio new hnancial system on let 

April 1871 . 

Savings of the previous year 1S70-71, made over by the 
Government of India as a working balance ... 

Savings of 1871-72 ... ... ... 

Capitalised value of certain rents paid for public oiTicos 
granted by Government of India to build offices 

Total ... 


Bs. 


15,9(1,774 


6,.‘12,900 
13,90,3:12 

3,40,9-16 

3S,6C,952 


Subsequent to the last report the Government of India ordered tho 
IVnvincial receipts and disburseiDents, provincial aCCOUuts to ho rOCast in 
1872-7.3. a different form. Tho balance of the 

funds which were at the disposal of tho local Qovorninent before 
tho new system of provincial financo, with the receijtts and expen¬ 
diture of the same, are now kejtt np.art under the he.ad of provincial 
reserve, and are thus distinguished from the accounts of tlio assign¬ 
ments, receipts, and dishursomonts under the seheino of Dccombor 1870, 
which are now designated as provincial proper. Stated in this manner 
the accounts for 1872-73 stand as follows:— 

Account of Bengal Provinrial lieceipts and Disbursements for the financial 

year 1872-73. 

Receipts. 

Balance at beginning of year 

1.—Allotment from Imperial llovenno ... 

II.—Provincial taxes ... 

Ill—.Tails ... . 

IV.—Ilcgistnation Department 

V.—Police. 

VI.—Education 
VTT.—Printing 
VIIT.—Miscellaneous 

IX.—Public Works . 

Total receipts, Provincial Pr.iper 
Receipts of Provincial Kesnrvo 
Grand total. Provincial receipts, 1872-73 


Ra. 

38.(J(!,9.52 


1,32.0:1,836 

Nil. 

7.77.702 
•t.:i 1..6.’.7 
27,918 
3,80,(107 
•-' 1,802 
2,:i9,190 
] ,. 1 . J ,‘ 2(;8 

1,52..‘10,380 


10,87,615 


1,63,17,995 
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DlsBTlRsHUENIS. 

I.—Eefunds 

II.—Provincial taxes 

III. —Jails . 

IV. —Bcu'istration Department 

V.—Police ... 

VI.—Education 

VII.—Medical services 

VIII.—Printing 
IX—Miscelliincous 

X.-Public Works ... . 

XI.—Office rents uud municipal rates and taxes 

Total disbursements, Provincial Proper 

Expenditure from Provincial Boserve, viz.— 
Contribution to local funds 
Other charges 


Grand total, Provincial disbursements, 1873 


Balance of end of year 


Bs. 

27,248 

Nil. 

16,82,453 

3,05,189 

46,39,047 

20,31,719 

11,36,289 

1,42,788 

a.09,226 

86,07,314 

1,60,545 

1,38,41,817 


11,98,491 

5,20,881 

17,19,372 

1,65,01,189 

40,27,762 


The following statement shows tho receipts and disbursements 
„ . ., , , and balance of the provincial reserve 

I’rovincinl roiervo fund. , *■ 

fund:— 


Details of Provincial Reserve Fund for 1872-73. 

HttlaiidP nt b(!Binmng nf till'y«ir ... Rs. 16,00,774. 

Rsciiiris. Kb, Ab. P. 

Ezccbb rhargPB of Ainalgaimtpd Pistrict Road Fund of previouB 

youTB nrittoii lilick . ... .136 1 7 

PaccB High Court bungalow . ... 1,8-16 0 4 

Plnadornhi]) cxaniinatiou feoB ... .. ... ... ... 26.848 8 0 

Pounds nuder Act I of 1871 2,63,048 14 4 

Polirn riotbing reci.'ipts ... . 42,024 lU 8 

Calcutta canal tolls 4,01,770 0 0 

Nnddea rivera 2,10,376 O 0 

Tinckoigimgo canal tolls . 29,76] 0 0 

Ferries oil provincial roads ... '. 06,807 8 6 

Tolls on ditto ditto. 8,472 6 0 

Staging bungalows 6,344 6 6 

Total ... 10,87,016 6 11 


ClIABUES. 

Excess receipts on account of Amalgatnatod IHstrict Uouil 

Fund of previous years written back . 2,740 6 0 

Police clothing . 36,022 3 8 

Pounds . 87,786 16 4 

I’leadership and mooktearship examination charge . 2,626 lo 6 

Dacca High Court bungalow . 2,074 13 0 

Calcntta canals . 2,64,833 4 S 

Nutldea rivers . 71,268 6 8 

Backorgungc canals . 8,809 7 0 

Kerries oil provincial roads 2.1,613 12 7 

Tolls on „ . 1,817 9 9 

Staging himgalows 23,600 0 3 

Total ... 6,20,881 0 0 

Contribution to local funds. 11,98,491 0 0 

Total disbnrsomcnts ... 17,10,372 0 0 

^ Balance at the end of the year ... 9,66,017 0 0 
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The Provincial balance at the end of the year comprised certain 
further grants for special buildings, being the value of the building lately 
occupied by the High Court and now transferred to the Military Depart¬ 
ment, and the capitalised value of the rents paid for various public offices in 
Calcutta. Both these sums, amounting in the aggregate to lls. 8,66,000, 
are desired for the erection of new amalgamated public offices, and 
are held in deposit for that purpose. Deducting this sum from the 
balance (apparently increased by something over 74 lakhs), we find that 
the expenditure of 1872-73 has exceeded the receipts by about one lakh of 
rupees, or Ks. 1,09,190. It appears, however, that as the accounts are 
now stated, there has been a saving in provincial proper of Its. 5,22,563, 
and a deficit in provincial reserve of Hs. 6,31,(i57 ; that is, in fact, less 
than the income assigned by the Government of India has boon spent 
in general provincial charges, and more has been assigned for local 
purposes than the local income. 

The balance at the disposal of the Government of Bengal on 1st 

April 1873 may be stated to consist of 
the following: 

Hr. 


Hftlanco in ApHl lATH. 


Savings of 1870-71, 1871-72, and 1872-73 .. 26,00,762 

Balance of provincial reserve .. .. .. 9,65,017 

Special assignments for particular buildings, 

amount unspent .. .. .. .. .. 10,58,000 

Total .. 46,23,762 


"With regard to the economies of the first year of the new system of 
provincial income, the Lieutenant-Governor observed in a note, dated 
6th May 1873: 

“ As respects our saving at the beginning of the new system and 
„ , , , , the balance at our credit, 1 must dis- 

Nftwl of a reservo funn. i.» i.i ^ • _ ii i. x xi 

tinctly claim that we arc not the 
unprofitable servant who has hoarded, but tlio discreet servant who has 
doubled his talent. I consider that without mateiial injury to the public 
Borvioe we have managed to establish in prosperous times a reserve fund 
such as is absolutely necessary to an efficient, free, and liberal adminis¬ 
tration. In my opinion the now system of provincial finance cannot bo 
worked without such a reserve. If we had expended up to the utmost limit 
of aur income; if we were living as it were from hand to mouth: how 
could we meet a rainy day ? How could dear and unitrosperous yeara 
be tided over ?—how o/)uld wo provide for any grout work ?—how 
could we undertake any of the thousand and one little improvements or 
occasional largo improvements beyond the sanctioned routine which con¬ 
stantly present themselves ? It never was a part of the scheme that the 
local Governments should have tlie power of borrowing, and I certainly 
think it should not be so; yet without either this power or a reserve I 
do not see how a Government with full establi.shment, and spending in 
ordinary times all its income, can jtossibly get over a bad year; and I am 
much convinced that one of the principal advantages of the system will 
be lost if the local Governments have so tightly fitted their regular and 
unavoidable expenditure that they cannot give money for occasional 

2 « 
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purposes. Budgets and fixed establishments are excellent things to 
enable us to keep -within limits and see how we stand, but I feel sure 
that more good can often be done by the discretional expenditure 
of one rupee by an authority fit to be trusted -with &oretion, 
than by ten rupees spent by rule and budget. I should thewfore 
always wish to nave some margin for occasional and extraordinary 
expenditure.” 

Not only was the object thus set forth effected in 1871-72, but, 
notwithstanding the very slight apparent falling back in 1872-73, 
there is in reality some accumulation in the latter year also; for whereas 
formerly the unspent balances of sums assigned to the districts for local 
roads, &o., wore recrodited at the end of the year, under the new road fund 
system the assignments are permanent and are not reoredited. The 
road year runs from 1st October to 30th September, and grants are made 
for that year, so that considerable balances remain in hand on Isi April. 
Thus it has happened that while our provincial balances at the end of 
1872-73 had practically decreased by one lakh, the local fund balances 
have increased by upwards of 7 lakhs, liberal assignments having 
been made to the local funds. 


With respect to the expenditure of 1872-73, it may be stated that 
„ all the civil services have been oon- 

ducted -with economy and within our 
means, except medical, the charts for which have much increased from 
exceptional circumstances. The Police, which last year sKghtly exceeded 
the estimate, has this year shown a saving to a considerable amount. 
Education has also again shown a saving on the estimate. Jails, Kegis- 
tration. Printing, and Misoellaneous, have shown no excessive expendi¬ 
ture. The cost of the Medical Services have rapidly inoroasod on 
account of the Burdwan fever and the excessive special establishments 
entertained, while there was a very heavy charge for quinine supplied 
by the Government of India. Altogether the medical charges exceeded 
those of the pre-vious year by Es. 2,35,929. The provinoisd public 
works expenditure, excluding assignments to districts and charges 
against provincial reserve, was Rs. 36,07,314. This amount as nearly 
os possible tallies with the sums available for that department (some 
receipts being added to the imperial assignment), so that durin g 1 872-73 
we have neither gained nor lost by the Department of Public Works to 
any considerable extent 

Seeing that the object of securing a working balance had been 
for 1873.74 framod on a moro attained, and that considerable sums 


liberal scale. were available, which it was well 

that wo should cause to fructify; seeing also that considerable savings 
are almost always effected in the estimates in these provinces, the 
Lieutenant-Governor thought that he might frame the estimates for the 
current year 1873-74 on a more liberal scale. Especially in the Public 
Larjro increase of expenditure estimated Works Department the Lioutenant- 
for in Department Public Works. Governor thought that Bome balances 

and savings due to that department might well be spent. The fol¬ 
lowing resolution, dated the 18th March 1873, shows what has been 
done in tliat respect. It was drawn up before the new system 
of separating provincial proper from provincial reserve was intro- 
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duoed, and includes the receipts and expenditure of the reserve, and the 
assignments from the general to the local funds:— 

“ Besoldtion. —The Lieutenant-Governor having now seen most 
Rsaolution regarding Public Wotlta parts of these provinces, and having 
Snanoe. very fuUy considered their necessities in 

regard to public works, has thought it weU to review the whole situation 
in this respect before settling the public works budget for the year 
1873-74. 

“ The portion of the annual imperial assignment to these pro¬ 
vinces calculated with reference to the public works expenditure 
of 1870-71, and therefore fairly attributable to that department, is 
about 83i lakhs of rupees, say £335,000. 

“The income fiom tolls on canals and water-ways, and on 
bridges, ferries, &o., levied on roads maintained from the provincial 
funds, is about 7 lakhs of rupees, and this income has been, and 
should be. devoted in some shape to public oommimicatious. From 
other sources, including rents, refunds, &c., there is some further 
public works income, making a total income in that department of 
about 8^ lakhs. The total ordinary income composed of the assign¬ 
ment, plus receipts of the department, is thus about 42 lakhs, say 
£420,000. 

“In clearing up the accounts of the amalgamated district 
road fund and other funds similarly available, with a view to the 
new system of account, there was found to bo a credit balance of 
al)out. 16 lakhs, which may be regarded us a sum available for expen¬ 
diture onoo for all. 

“ The Government of India have agreed to give this Govern¬ 
ment the capitalised value of several rents paid for public offices, as 
well as the value of the building lately taken for a militoiy hospital, 
the object being to supply the place of rented buildings by building 
Government offices. On account of these capitalised rents, including 
the Calcutta Small Cause Court aud a Judge’s Court at Miduapore, 
about 11 lakhs are now available. 

“ Finally, as has been explained in the Administration Boport, 
not from the want of ample opportunities for spending, but because 
of the very greatness of the necessities of these great provinces, and 
the difficulty of meeting them from the comparatively small annual 
assignment, the Lieutenant-Governor thought it necessary in the first 
year of his administration to exercise extreme care and caution in this 
department, and not to launch out till he thoroughly understood the 
subject and had systematised and classified the works and the accounts. 
There resulted U considerable saving on the public works assigunicuts 
for 1871-72, exceeding 7 lakhs of rupees 

“These sums make about 34 lakhs of rupees, say £340,000, 
which may he called extraordinary funds available for public works. 
Taking orfinary and extraordinary together, about Rs. 76 lakhs, say 
£7 60,000, appear to he available. 

“ From this we have only to deduct any amount by which the 
grants-in-aid to di stricts in the present year may he found to have 
caused a deficit. 
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“ It might not be absolutely necessary to devote all these funds 
to public works; some of them might perhaps have been diverted to 
other and equally useful purposes. But, oh the other hand, several 
considerations have seemed to the Lieutenant-Governor to point to the 
course of devoting these funds for the present mainly to what may be 
called their original and primary object. It wordd scarcely be right 
to divert them without good reason. The necessities of public works in 
so vast a territory are greater than the funds as yet at our disposal 
can meet. And what has priiuiipally weighed with the Lieutenant- 
Governor is this, that in other departments he has not the power to 
incur, and it would not be right that he should incur, annual charges 
for which he might provide in one year, but for meeting which in 
future years no provision has been made, while in the Department of 
Public Works great benefits may be conferred by expenditure on 
works of a lasting character, and provision for the future is made, 
inasmuch ns the road-cess may shortly be expected to supply an 
income from which works of a local character once made may be main¬ 
tained, and tlie provincial assignment may be set free for larger works 
and other necessary pnrjjoses. 

“ If again this money is to be devoted to public works, it has 
seemed to the Lieutonant-Oovemor to be altogotlior for the benefit 
of the country that it sliould be made to fructify as soon ns possible, 
instead of remaining idle in the treasurj’, w])ich pays no interest. 
In anticipation of the new arrangement s connected with the road-cess, 
arid witli n view to general efficiency, the public works establishments 
have been lately organised on n loc-alised system, which has been 
attended with a considerable extension, and it is hoped greatly in¬ 
creased efficiency. Meantime the collection of the road cess has been 
postponed for some months, so tiiat there is a sort of interregnum, 
fluring which our local establishments are ready but our local money 
is not. The Lieutenant-Govenior has pi'omised to enable the local 
officers to carry on the useful works they had taken in hand in expect¬ 
ation of the early collection of the road cess, and it is very desirable 
that ho should provide the funds for this object. 

“ Looking, then, to the w'holo situation, it seems to the 
Lieulenant-Govomor to bo best that he should not hoard the money 
available, but should spend as nnuih as the public works establishment 
can efficiently, ooonomifially, and usefully expend, drawing on the 
extraordinary funds at his disposal for so much as exceeds the ordinary 
income of 1 ho year. 

“ In this view tho budget estimate of the Public Works 
Department has been drawn upon a comparatively liberal scale, 
though that scale is still extremely small in comparison to the terri¬ 
tories, and will after all admit of but very moderate extension of 
necessary works. 

“ First, it is of course necessary to provide for the repairs of 
existing buildings, roads, «Sbo. This has been duly done at a cost of 
about £125,600, of which £91,155 is devoted to the repair of roads 
and canals. 

“ Of new buildings, the most important addition to our ordinary 
outlay is the provision for jails. It may be said that not one properly 
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oonstruoted jail existed at the begiuniug of the present finauoial year in 
all these provinces, and what has been done or can be done in a 
single year must be but a very small part of what is required. A 
sum of £68,757 has, however, been devoted to permanent improve- 
jnents of our jails in the provision for tho ensuing yeai’, exclusive 
of establishments and repairs. 

“A provision of £17,500 has been made to carry on the new 
Presidency College during the year. 

“All the other building provisions from ordinary funds are 
comparatively small. A few new court-houses are being built at 
various district stations, but not nearly all which are demanded and 
are really required. 

“ There is, however, a considerable assignment for Secretariat 
Offices and the new Small Cause Court in Calcutta, which, as 
well as the provision for a court at Midnapero, will be met from tho 
special funds obtained by grant from the Govoniment of India by way 
of capitalisation of the rents now paid. About £61,700, in addition 
to a proportion of cost of establishments, &c., will be thus spent 
under tho head of “ other buildings,” but will not form a charge against 
the ordinary income of tho year. Adding together these charges, 
we have a total of £ 187,886 devoted to new buildings. 

“ In the last Administration Report, the principal roads and 
canals maintained as provincial are shown as now classified, and that 
list is appended to this resolution. 

“ Under tho head of communications, the new works proposed 
involve an expenditure of £100,869, of wliich £9,154 is the sum 
given to canals, and the remainder to roads. The Lieutenant-Governor 
hopes to airange for the further development of the water communica¬ 
tions of Bengal, the existing canals being both useful and profitable. 
But the subject involves considerations of extreme difficulty; plans did 
not exist, and till they are carefully elaborated, much cannot be done. 
Particular attention is being given to the possible improvement, or even 
canalisation, of the Soorma, tlie river loading up to Sylhet and Caohar, 
and now navigable by steamer to those i)laco8 in tho rainy season only. 
The present budget already enntains provision for tho commencement 
of a canal to connect the Khasi Hills (abounding in minerals and 
potatoes) with the Soorma. Some improvomeuts are proposed in the 
existing canals, and help has been promised to some of tho local com¬ 
mittees, especially those of Dacca and (Ihittagoug, who contemplate 
important local canals to open the direct route between the Eastern 
Bengal Railway and Dacca, and to give access to Chittagong by a 
route free from the perils of the ojion sea. 

“ As records roads, the principle followed has been to do most 
in those distnots which, needing most development, are least able to 
help themselves. The Lieutenant-Governor has also felt that money is 
much better spent on substantial roads in districts where tho supply of 
metal is good and cheap, and tr/w-rc roads once made can be easily 
maintained, rather than in those whore passable roads can only be 
maintained at an enormous cost by continually laying down bricks 
which soon wear out It generally happens, too, that tho latcrite 
districts are those most wanting in water communication, while the 
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alluvial districts, where there is no metal, have many waterways. 
The Lieutenant-Governor is inclined to think that in rich and populous 
districts where there is no metal, a light railway will ^rove in the end 
more economical, as well as incomparably more eflioient, than a brick 
road wherever there is much land traffic. The question whether rails 
may properly be laid on some of the existing roa^ is one of much diffi¬ 
culty, which is stiU under consideration. 

“ With these views, then, the money available for new roads 
has been distributed as follows:— 

£ 


CalciiUa roads . 

. 2,600 

South-western trunk road. 

. 2,600 

North-western „ . 

. 2,900 

Q;a and Patna road . 

. 6.000 

Chota Nagpore system of roads ... 

. 26.400 

Northern trnnk road . 

. 22,600 

North-eastern road . 

. 1,200 

Assam roads 

.21,000 

Sylhet and Cachar road . 

. 3,000 

Chittagong rood . 

. 600 

Minor road works . 

. 6,000 


Total ... 91,700 


" An important bridge is in course of construction on the road 
between Patna and Gya, the great place of pilgrimage. When this 
is finished, that road will be complete, metalled and bridged throughout. 
It is itossiblo that railsmay eventually be laid on this road, on which 
the traffic is very large. 

“ The road from Oaragola on the Ganges above Rajmehal to 
Pumeoh and Laqoeling has long been in a partially completed state, 
the communication being generally maintained by temporaiy bridges 
which are now falling. Seeing that this road lies through rich and 
important districts, that it is so far from the course of the proposed 
Northern Bengal Railway that it will not be superseded by it for local 
purposes, and that it must be some years before it can be superseded 
by that railway for the traffic between Calcutta and Darjeeling, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has thought that this road should be maintained, 
and that whatever is to be done should be done as quickly as possible, 
in order that the greatest amount of use may be made of it before the 
railway comes into play. He has therefore much urged on the comple¬ 
tion of the light iron bridges which are taking the place of the wooden 
ones fallen or falling. He has tdso not hesitated to complete the hill 
cart rood, which has been much injured by land slips, and needs much 
remodelling and improvement. Upwards of £22,500 is thus devoted 
to the Ganges and Darjeeling road, taking both the plains and hill 
portions. 

“ The bridges in the plains portion are calculated to bear a 
light engine in case rails should some day be laid. If in this way 
duect communication could be established between the western eooly- 
produoing districto and the Northern Bengal Railway, and a branch of 
the latter should lead to Assam, a great step would be gained towards 
developing the eSstern districts and saving me lives of the hundreds of 
coolies who uow perish by cholera and other diseases in the river steamers. 
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“ Whether a railway shall be made «p the Assam valley, the 
Government of India must decide. But the Lieutenant-Governor is 
decidedly of opinion that nothing but a railway scale of expenditure 
will suffice to make a trunk road fitted to compete with the river traffic, 
and that a railway only would recompense such expenditure. He has 
therefore not attempted seriously to carry on what is called the Assam 
grand trunk road, but has given about £ 10,000 for the improvement of 
such portions of it as are of much local use, and for the completion of 
a line sufficient for the postal runner. He has given another £10,000 
to be distributed in opening local roads in the tea districts. Alto¬ 
gether £21,035 have been given in the budget for 1873 for new 
roads or new works on roads in Assam. 

“ The Chota Nagpore districts are in many ways most import¬ 
ant ; with a fine climate, an excellent and most praductive population, 
most valuable minerals and other products, and two military stations, 
it is very important that they should bo opened out, and should no 
longer be out ofl’ from the world, as they have hitherto been. While 
there is no water communication, the soil is admirably adapted for 
good and cheap roads; bridges only are required to render these 
districts accessible by roads very easily maintained. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has then thought, it right to do something for this object, and 
proposes to complete two lines of communication from Giridi to 
Hazareebagh, and then to Eanchoe on one side, and from the railway 
junction near the Barakur to Purulea and Ranchee on the other, 
while the district committees will carry further roads of a humbler 
character. Altogether £25,400 is given for the construction of the 
Ohota Nagpore system of roads. 

“ Hoad works of less size and importance in various places, 
including some improvements in Calcutta, the completion of cause¬ 
ways on the unbridged rivers on the south-western trunk road to 
Cuttack, and the Sylhet-Cachar road, absorb the remaining £18,000 of 
road money. 

“ The sum of £20,000 is provided in tho budget for miscella¬ 
neous public improvements of all kinds. 

“For grants-in-aid to local committees, tho sum of £100,000 
is provided 

“All the sums above detailed are for works exclusive of the 
establishments by which they are carried on and superintended; 
about 25 per cent, of the cost of works must be added for establish¬ 
ments. And it must be explained that the public works establish¬ 
ments now do a large portion of the district committees, which 
work is not shown in the provincial budget. For the present, while 
the funds of the committees are so limited, no charge is made on 
them for this service. In practice therefore this is an addition to 
the grants to districts. 

“ For the cost of establishments, then, £131,400 is provided, as 
well as £6,055 for tools and plant. 

“The total charge to thff provincial revenues under the above head¬ 
ing, as set forth in the abstracts attached to this resolution, is £671,899. 
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“ For this expenditure 
provide as follows:— 


the lieutenaut'Govemor proposes to 


Current annual assignment and income .. .. 420,000 

From capitalised grants, including share of 
establishment, &o., debitablo to buildings con¬ 
structed from this source .. ., .. 80,000 

From accumulated balances of amalgamated road 

fund .. ., . 100,000 

The balance from the savings of the year 1871 • 72 71,899 


Total .. 671,899 


“ This leaves some margin as compared to the total sum above 
mentioned as available, and it generally happens that some unspent 
balances remain at the end of the year. It may therefore be hoped 
that as much work is provided as our establishments (which are not 
yet quite completely consolidated,) can safely and thoroughly do, while 
at the same time there is no risk of exceeding our means.” 

“ List of the priiicipal roads and wafer rommimications maintained 
from provincial funds. 

ItOADS. 

1. — Southern Uoarf.—From Calcutta thrnufrh the 24-Per};unnali8 district to 
Diamond Harbour, the head-quarters of a sub-division, and the site of one of the 
new batteries for the defence of the Itiver Hooghly. 

2. — South-Western Trunk lioad. —From Calcutta by Midnapore through 
Orissa, bifurcating from a point near Cuttack to Gunjam in the Madras Presidency 
and Pooree, the site of the great Temple of Juggomath ; including also a more 
direct connection with the above line from the North-Western Provinces by a 
branch leaving the F.B8t Indian llailway station at Itanccgungo and passing vid 
Fancoorah to Midnapore. 

3. — North-Western Trunk Road, —From Calcutta to the frontier of the 
North-Western Provinces. In connection with this a road leads to Gya, the Meat 
place of Hindoo pilgrimage, and connects Gya with the city of Patna and the East 
Indian Pailway. From Patna again a road leads on to Mozufierpore, the chief 
town of the great district of Tirhoot. 

d.—The Chota Nagpore system of roads. —Consisting of a lino of road from the 
Sootarampore jimction of the East Indian Pail way to Purulia, the chief town of the 
Mannbhoom district, and on to Eanchcc, head-quarters of the Chota Nagpuro 
Commissionership. And another line from the Giridi terminus of the East 
Indian Pailway to the cantonment and district station of Hazareobaugh, with a 
junction lino between Hozareebangh and Panchcc.^ Also a lino from Hazarcebaugh 
running north to the Grand Trunk Hoad. There is also a short branoh to Pans- 
nath Hill. 

6.— Northern Trunk Road. —From Cnragola on the Ganges, nearly opposite 
the East Indian llailway station of Sahebgungo, through Pumeoh to Darjeeling 
with a branoh to Julpigooree. 

6. — North-Eastern Trunk Road. —From Calcutta by the Military Station 
of Dum-Dum to J'essore, the chief town of the Jessoro distnet. 

7. —Assam Trunk Road. —From Dobree on the Berhampootra, on the extreme 
west of ^ssam, to Suddya near the eastern frontier, with a branch to Shillong and 
Cheerapoonjee, and hill roads to different outposts on the Garo, Khasi and Naga 
Hills. 
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8. Sglhet and Caehar Boad. —From the itation of Srlhet throngh Cachar to 
the Mnneepore boundary, and a short branch line from Sylhet to Cheorapoonjeo. 

9. South-Eastern TVunh Mood. —From Dacca to Chittagong, with a continu¬ 
ation to the Looshai Hills and another towards British Burmah. 

Canals. 

1. Calcutta and Eastern Canals. —A system of canals connecting rarious 
rivers and creeks by which boat communication between Calcutta and the eastern 
districts is maintained. 

2. The Nuddea Rivers. —One or other of these is kept open according to 
circumstances, so as to afford water communication between Calcutta and the 
northern districts. 


“ Summary of the estimated chargee for public mrhe for the year from 1st 
April 1873 to 31«i! March 1874i. 




OriRinal 

works. 

Repairs. 

Rstablish- 
me tits. 

Total. 



Es. 

Ra. 


Ra. 

Rs. 


'Jails . 

0,87,B79 

67.870 


1,88,812 

0,44,061 


Reglntration. 

30sA(K) 



7,B00 

87,600 

Civil buililiiiKs 

Police. 

Kducation . 

60,000 

«.00,000 

2.040 

32,450 


13,236 

68,112 

60.176 

2,90,662 


Medicia! . 

B2,000 

16,000 


16,760 

83,780 


.Othor buildings . 

8.50,280 

2,07,240 


2,61,029 

13,27,669 


Total 

18,78.809 

3,25,300 

5,46,438 

27,40,607 


'Roads. 

8.17,1B« 

7,60,760 


■ 


CommuntratiouB 

Cauals. 

Rivers . 

01.542 

07,300 

53.1^ 



23.00,221 


,.Btoros fK>m Englaud 

1,00,000 



■ 



Total 

10,08,008 

0,11,550 

4.69.973 

23,90,221 

Misnellsneous public improvements . 

2,00,000 

20,025 

83,850 

2,78,875 

• 

Total 

2,00,000 

20,025 


2,73,876 

Tools and plant 




■ll 

60,BB0 

... 





Orants-in-aid to districts, Ac. 

10,00,^8)0 


2.44.746 

I2,4A74e 


Total Provincial 


18,14,007 

67,18,000 


2 t 
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Abstract of the Pfomrusial Public WorJtt Budget Estimate of JBmgai, 
showing the estimated receipts and expenditure during the year 
1873-74. 


Beceiftb. 


Amount. ToM. 


Tolls— 

On Ferries . 

fi Bonds ... ... ... •.* 

„ Nuddea rivers . 

„ Oalcutta and eastern canals 

Other BeceipU — 

Fines and refunds . 

Bent of buildings and lands . 

Sales of produce . 

„ of Widings and tools and plant 

„ of old materials . 

Staging bungalow receipts . 

Strand bank fund . 

Net grant from provincial funds 


Bs. Ks. 

... 70,000 

7,000 
... 2,67,(X)(i 
... 3.«H,000 

- 7.00,01)0 

... 60,.5(K) 

... 64,000 

... 13,000 

... 16.000 

... 40,000 

- l,94,(y)0 

. 58,24.S)i>t> 


67,18,999 


Kxpenthti' re. 


Original Works — 

Civil buildings . 

Communications. 

Miscellaneous public improvements 

Repairs — 

^vil buildings . 

Communications. 

Miscellaneous public improvements 

Establishments. 

Tools and plant. 

Orants-in-aid to districts 


Amount. Total. 

Bs. Bs. lis. 

18,78,869 
10,08,698 
2,00,0(X> 

- .80,87,567 

3,26,300 

9,11,560 

20,025 

- 12.66,876 

13,14.007 

60,560 

10,00,000 

-67,18,099" 


The result of the arrajugemonts hero dosoribed is that in addition to 
the assignment for the year and iiublio works receipts (proper and 
reserve) there would be, if the assignments aro fully spent in tne year 
1873-74, an excess expenditure in the Public Works Department of 
Es. 17,18,990. 

The site for the amalgamated public offices not having been 
settled, most of the money assigned from special grants has not been 
spent; but as it is still held us a special de^josit, that does not affect the 
genor^ account. 

There seems reason to expect that, as tilings Rave hitherto pro- 
ep-cssed, the remainder of the public works grant for the year will be 
fully spent. At a time when we aro largely extending public 
works for relief purposes, it is not found that there are many publio 
works which can be stopped for the sake of economy. Though ordinary 
earthwork is the easiest form of relief, all building operations give 
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employment to many poor people in dear times suoh as we now hare. 
The luger buildings in hand are approaching completion, tmd for 
necessary buildings not commenced the making of bricks is both 
indispensable and an excellent employment for the poor. It is thus only 
in the few districts where the crops ore still in good condition that some 
works can be stopped. On the other hand, for the purposes of relief, 
it has already become necessary to make additional grants to distressed 
districts, and many such grants must be made on a liberal scale, which 
will both exhaust the available public works fund of this Government 
and necessitate an application to the Government of India. The whole 
expenditure on public works in the ciurreut year must be thus very large. 

As regards the civil expenditure, the extracts from the general 

budget resolution dated 29th March 
Eniimate of eifi) receipn iinii expeu- 1 ^ 7 ;} ^ud statements reproduced below 

* will show the assignments for 1872-73 

and 1873-74 in juxtaposition. The balance of 1872-73 having been 
estimated before the account was finally closed, does not exactly corre¬ 
spond with the figures previously given, being lls. 1,06,104 iu excess 
of the truth. 

“ Resolution. —The appended statement A shows the provincial 
. , ways and moans, and the estimated pro- 

Resoiuiion on budgot for 1873-74. expenditure for theyear 1873.7;1. 

The orders on the several departmental budgets have been published in 
the Calcutta Gazette, and it is therefore unnecessary to review again iu 
detail the estimated receipts and expenditure of the several provincial 
departments. The Lieutenant-Governor will therefore now only notice 
very briefly the general scope of the provincial budget as it finally stands. 

“In statement A the expected income from “provincial rates 
and taxes” is uit, as no suoh taxes have been imposed in Bengal. 
The only sources of income that could iu any sense be reckoned as 
provincial taxes are the tolls on roads, rivers, and canals, which formerly 
constituted the amalgamated road fund. All the local tolls on roads, 
canals, &o., locally maintained, have now been made over to the district 
local funds, while those levied on roads and canals maintained by the 
Public Works Department ai'e pi’oporly treated as public Avorks 
receipts, and set against the expenditiu-e on those works. 

“ The only grants for the year 1873-74 which largely exceed the 
allotments made iu the previous year, are the education, the medical, 
the publio works, and the local funds grants. The Government orders 
on the departmental budgets have shown how and why the Govern¬ 
ment propose to spend those increased grants on education and medical 
or sanitary relief. The lieutenant-Govomor much wishes that ho 
could grant more money for, and that the educational machinery of 
Government could usefully spend more money on the schools of Bengal. 
He is glad to be able to spend so much on medical relief and sanitation. 
The orders on the Public Works Department’s budget show that the 
Lieutenant-Governor wishes to spend the accumulation of moneys 
primarily intended for publio works on roads, canals, jails, and other 

f mblio works, so that the provincial money may fructify instead of 
ying idle. A large allotment (£100,000) is made to meet the grants 
whim the Lieutenaut-Gover^ior will still have to make during the year 
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in aid of the funds of district and municipal committees. The road 
cess income will not be available in some districts until late in the year; 
there are still some remote and poor districts which hare little local 
income, and which must receive provincial grants for some time to 
come. The Lieutenaut-Govomor has considered that ho could not 
spend the balances of the old amalgamated road fund in any better 
way than granting money in aid of the district committees and towards 
some very special improvements in certain municipalities. 

“ Statement B shows in detail how the grants for the several 
provincial services have decreased or inoroased as compared with the 
previous year. 

“ Statement C shows exactly the gross and the net cost of each 
of the great civil departments inclusive of public buildings. 

“If the full grants now made are spent, and the account is not 
materially deranged by the final result of the year 1H72-73, the year 
1873-74 will close with a balance of £183,000 against an opening 
balance of £483,000. Some savings in the estimates generally result 
at the end of the year, even after providing for demands which arise in 
the course of the year, and if this be so, the balance will be so much 
larger. But however this may turn out, the Lieutenant-Governor 
believes that he will have been right, now that the wants of the 
province are more fully known to him, to make liberal grants for 
1873-74, for the most necessary objects, out of the proviuoial balances 
which are lying at his disposal in the treasury, care being at the same 
time taken that he does not exceed his means.” 


STATEMENT A. 

“ Showing the funds amilahle and the assignments for each of the 
Bengal Provincial Services during the year 1873-74. 


Estimated balance in hand at beginning £ £ 

ofyear.. ... ... . 483,900 


Eeceipi-8. 


Imperial assignment for provincial services 
Provincial rates and taxes ... 

Police department receipts 
Jail manufacturing receipts 
Itogistration fees 
Educational receipts ... 

Medical receipts 
Printing receipts 
Miscellaneous civil receipts 
Public works receipts 


1,224,600 

Nil. 

7,820 

101,300 

40,000 

39,650 

9,070 

2,240 

37,800 

89,400 


Total receipts . 1,551,880 

Grand Total . 2,035,780 
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£ 


Police 

Jails ... 

Registration ... 

Eduoatiou 

48(1,590 
174,850 
3.3,.300 
268,940 


Medical 

115,570 


Printing 

28,.33() 


Miscellaneous civil expenditure 
Provincial public works, including 

72,550 


departmental buildings .. 

Grants-in-aid to local and nimiicipal 

571,000 


funds for local works ... 

100,000 


Total 


1,852,030 

Estimated closing balance 


183,750 

Grand Total 


2,035,780 


STATEMENT B. 

Showing (he groHS amgnmenle for eaeh of the Bengal Provincial Seroicee 
during the ymm 1872-73, 1873-74. 


DEPAOT'MltNT. 

Abbiosmknt roa tub ybj(r. 

liiprraRO 

1872-7». 

DfcrPM**. 

187S5-78* 

187e-78. 

lS7-*i-74. 


i 

.i! 


■t 

£ 

Police . 

4.70,(!30 

186,690 

6,960 


.Tails . 

180,200 

174,860 


6,360 

Kcgistration. 

33,600 

33,300 


800 

Education . 

232,900 

268,940 

36,980 


Medical . 

100,000 

116,570 

16,670 


Printing ... . 

31,300 

28,330 


2,970 

Miscellaneous civil expenditure ... 

76,410 

72,660 


3,860 

Provincial public works . 

342,740 

671,900 

229,160 


Grants ts> local and municipal funds 

Nil 

100,000 

100,000 


Total 

1,467,840 

1,852,030 

387,670 

12,480 
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STATEMENT 0. 

“ Showing the ejrpecletl net cost of the Provincial Services of Bengal for the 

year 1873-74. 

POLUE. 

& 

(Iraut as per Btatemont A .. .. .. 486,590 

Add cost of buildings aud repairs included iu the 
Public Works budget, plus 25 per cent, for 
establishmeut .. .. . . . • 6,610 

Total .. 493,200 

Deduct receipts as per stateineiit A .. .. 7,820 

Net oost .. 486,380 

Jails. 


Grant as per statcmeut A .. .. .. 174,850 

Add oost of buildings included iu the Public Works 


budget, plus estabiisluueut as before .. 

• • 

94,410 

Total 


269,260 

Deduct receipts as per statement A 

• • 

101,300 

Not cost 

« • 

167,960 

Eegisthation. 

Grant as per statement A 

.. 

33,800 

Add cost of buildings and repairs included in the 
Public Works budget, plus establishment as 
before .. .. *■ •• .. 

3,750 

Total 


37,050 

Deduct receipts as per statement A 


40,000 

Net saving 

• ■ 

2,950 

Education. 

Grant as per statement A . 


268,940 

Add oost of buildings and repairs included in 
Public Works budget, plus establishment 
before .. 

the 

as 

29,050 

Total 


297,990 

Deduct receipts as per statement A 

* • 

39,650 


Net oost 


.. 268,340 
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Medicat,. 

£ 

Grant OS per statement A 

Add cost of buildings and repairs included in tlio 
Public Works budget, plus establishment as 
before 

115,570 

8,375 

Total 

Deduct reoeij>tB as per statement A 

123,945 

9,070 

Net cost 

114,875 

Printing. 


Grant as per statement A 

Deduct receipts as per statement A 

28,330 

2,240 

Net cost 

26,090 

MiSCEI,LAN RODS ClVII. Exi’KN niTl'UK. 


Grant as per statomont A 

Deduct receipts as per stilteniont A 

72.550 

37,800 

Net cost 

34,750 

Provincial Punuc Works. 


Grant as per statement A 

Deduct receipts as per st atomont A 

571,900 

89,400 

Net cost 

482,500 

Gkants-in-aid iv) Local anu Municipal Funds. 

Grant as per statement A 

100 ,000” 

The following extracts from the Lieutenant-Governor’s note of 

16th May 1873, already alluded to, 
note, dated 16th May 1873. Will further oxplaiu the eBtimates 

for 1873-74. 

“ The large public works grant for 1873-74, which far exceeds the 
income of that department, is abnormal, and avowedly made to utilise 
once for all, for jails, roads, and other pressing necessities, the available 
public works balance. In this department we oau in fact out our coat 
acoordiug to our cloth, and may spend as much as, and no more than, 
we have to spend. I will therefore oxolude the public works grant for 
1873-74 from the following comparison. 

“ Till we have fresh sources, we must, I fear, make out of the 
Begistration Department the surplus of Ks. 60,000 per annum which 
the Government of India has deducted from our,general grant, the 
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registrafioirbuildings being, however, ohorged to public works; but since, 
as I have said, we do not seek to make a further profit from registra¬ 
tion, and the minus quantities of this small department embarrass the 
accounts, I will leave it out. 

“ These thiugs then being put on one side, I take for the purposes 
of comparison the main civil departments of the administration com¬ 
prised in the present scheme of provincial finance, jails and printing, 
police, medical, and education. 

” The following shows the imperial assignments for these heads of 
services, and the grants made for the same services for 1873-74. 


“ Sfafpment showing the Imperial Asaignments and the Sanctioned Grants 
for each of the Principal Departments of the Bengal Provincial 
Administration for 1873-74. 


DsFAniMEST. 

Animal imperial 
uaHignment. 

Nefc budget 
grant for 
1873*74* 

1 

Kxceu of grant 
ovor imperial 
aieigomeiit. 

i 

1 

Its. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Jails and printing 

9,68,807 

9,96,400 

27,593 

Police 

45,96,830 

47,87,700 

1,90,870 

Medical 

9,34,730 

10,66,500 

1,30,770 

Education ... 

17,75,477 

2>,92,900 

5,17,423 

Total 

8^,75,844 

91,42,500 

8,66,666 


Add grant for subordinate establishments ... 1,00,000 


Total ... 9,66,666 
Deduct grant of Government of India on account 
of jail profits ... ... ... 4,60,000 

Actual excess of expenditure ... ... 5,16,656 


“ The two departments of jails and printing have been lumped 
, j . .. together, because • they are so inter- 

them saves a great deal of peiqdexity and explanation in the figures. 
The chief printing income is the value of Government work done for 
the various departments in tlie Aliporo Jail, which has sometimes been 
credited to jails and sometimes has not been so credited, the real 
amount not being easily ascertained, and the whole being merely a 
book debt—a matter of transfer in accounts, and not one of actual pay¬ 
ment. In the origiqjil assignment, too, a comparatively large grant 


* Tbg»nicoipt« being deducted from the gruas expenditure. 
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was made for printing, but tins was arrived at by the previous praotioe 
of ohargiuff exorbitantly for jail work done for Government olfioea; 
while, on the other hand, these large printing charges being credited to 
jails, were deducted as reoeipts before the jail assignment was made, 
diminishing by so much the net grants. Thus while the printing grant 
was unduly swelled, the jail grant was unduly diminished. It comes 
to the same thing in the end; but if the two were shoiii.. separately, 
the figures would be distorted, whereas by putting them together the 
combined result is fairly shown. 

“ Possibly, 06 generally happens, the actual expenditure may 
fall a little short of the grants, but the estimates are now made much 
more closely and exactly than formerly; and as there is no provision 
for occasional and unforeseen charges arising during the year, and 
these must be met out of savings, it cannot be expected that the 
eventual savings will bo large. 

“ Let us take each of the departments shown in the statement. 

“ If the ensuing season should be as favourable as the three last 
past, if prices should give as little temptation to crime and make the 
keep of prisoners as cheap, it is probable that the small excess under 
the head of jails and printing will bo met by savings, and there will 
be no deficit then. Still there has certainly been some increase of 
jail establishments and of the net cost of jails as compared with 
1871-72. All that has been said and done as regards our prison 
system, and the reform of the previous disposition to saorifioo 
everything to profit, has shown that to some extent this must 
be so. Hitherto the principal increased cost has been under 
jail buildings charged in the Public Works Department. But 
as central jails and other buildings are completed and metho¬ 
dised we must have establishments to manage them, and disciidiue 
with punitive labour may prove in some cases loss profitable than a 
lax manufacturing system. A year of scuroity and dearness would 
certainly involve greatly increased expense both in the number of 
prisoners and in their cost. 

“ If we effect some economies in printing, on the other hand statis¬ 
tical inquiries and returns, and greater administrative activity, must 
involve some additional printing expenses. 

“ Altogether we may, I hope, tide over for the present in jails and 
printing, and need not now calculate on any considcsrable deficit; but 
I much apprehend that sooner or later the assignment must bo 
exceeded, perhaps largely so. 

“ The Bengal police came into my hands on a totally different 

financial position from some other 
departments, in which casual vacan¬ 
cies and other accidents generally caused some saving out of sanctioned 
grants. The police budget had just undergone a very stringent reduc¬ 
tion under orders of the Government of India, consequent on the 
financial crisis, requiring its reduction at all hazards to a sum strictly 
fixed. It turns out that the officers comjtollod to make these reductions 
being very hard pressed, struck out of the budget several oousiderable 
items on account of charges which necessarily must be, and always 
have been incurred, trusting to the casual vacancies and savings in 

2 u 
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o&er items to meet these charges, so that any possible savings were in 
fact discounted. In addition to this the percentage further taken by 
the Government of India from the amount already reduced to what 
was supposed the lowest possible limit, took away some 2 lakhs at 
least from the police assignment. Thus it was that with every possible 
economy, and in spite of some further reductions by the present lieu* 
tenant-Qovemor, the police expenditure in the minimum year 1871-72 
somewhat exceeded the assignment. 

" There has since been some unavoidable increase of police charges. 
We have in fact conquered a new district in the Garo Hills, for which 
we are obliged to provide a quasi-military police force of an expensive 
character without receiving any extra allowance for it. The reductions 
of 1870 have put an end to the semi-military reserves which were till 
that time maintained in the districts; and since we ore no longer able 
to draw on these district reserves for a quasi-military force when necessity 
arises, I am more and more convinced of the need of maintaining a 
really efficient frontier police at several points of our very difficult and 
exposed frontier, with which to deal with petty frontier difficulties for 
wmeh it is not desirable to call in a military force. 

“ The detective department was abolished in the reductions, and the 
water police, with the boat equipment necessary to patrol the great 
rivers in which boat dacoities (not always reported and veiy seldom 
detected) too frequently occur, are in a most inefficient state, urgently 
requiring a reform which involves fresh expense. In spite then of the 
reduction of a few European officers, the police expenditure has 
increased, and I fear must increase. The ordinary police is certainly 
not too numerous, and is not sufficiently equipped for locomotion. 
I do not see how the expense can be reduced without some very radical 
change. If I were quite free to deal radically with Act v of 1861 
in the Bengal Council, possibly some savings might be effected by 
much change of system. But, considering the very great extent and 
population of those territories, the enonnonsly long frontier we have 
exposed to wild tribes entirely beyond our control, the unpopularity 
of the police service in Bengal, and the necessity of paying high for 
efficiency, the severity of the reductions already made, and the objections 
there might be to radical change of system, I am not sanguine that the 
Bengal Police can be otherwise than a charge in excess of the assign¬ 
ments. Certainly in 1873-74 there must be a considerable excess 
of charge, and the tendency will be to increase of that excess. 

“ It would not have been possible to continue long the 

cessation of new grants-in-aid to dis- 
■ pensaries and the Burdwan fever, 

both involved heavy expense, and brought the subject of medical aid 
to the people into such prominence that it was impossible to do 
otherwise than to give some general extension of medical assistance. 
I am free to confess that in this department I have not exercised so 
severe an economy as in others, and the expenses have consequently 
increased to a very considerable extent. In 1872-73 the Government 
of India gave a contribution of one lakh of rupees towards the special 
expenses of the Burdwan fever, but the permanent expenses of that 
and other districtB remain to us, and an excess of expenditure over 
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the Msignment is inevitable. On the whole, with every economy and 
saving, I fear that in 1873-74 we must draw on the reserve of 
Rs. 4,.50,000 to the extent of say at least 24 lakhs for excess in police 
and medical expenditure. 

“There remains education, in which in 1871-72 the greatest 
Kdnwtioii saving, but in 1873-74 the greatest 

excess, of expenditure appears. 

“ The educational situation may be stated thus :—For the old forms 
of Government assistanoe to education—colleges and higher and middle 
schools and superintendence—grants have been made on the 
whole to about the same amount as in 1870-71 and 1871-72 ; 
and greater activity having been infused into the department, 
these grants are likely to be more nearly spent where formerly 
they were not spent. The grants being made on the same scale 
as before, while the Government of India has deducted a percen¬ 
tage, there is here a deficit of about a lakh of rupees. Then I have 
added to the previous miserably small assignment for primary schools 
4 lakhs of rupees in all, or £40,000, making a total grant of £53,000 
devoted to primary schools. 

“ The total excess of the grant for education over the imperial 
assignment is something over 5 lakhs. Probably there may be some 
saving, notwithstanding it has been found that the extension of pri¬ 
mary schools inevitably involves a large extension of a suitable inspect¬ 
ing agency which had not been provided for. I should put down the 
probable actual excess of educational expenditm'e for 1873-74 at say 
4 lakhs, or £40,000. Towards this a lakh may be taken from the 
reserve of Rs. 4,50,000, making an actual deficit of say £30,000. To 
meet this deficit we must, if necessary, draw upon our cash balance. 

“ As this is, however, not a charge once for all, but one which will, 
if the schools arc continued, annually recur, I admit that I am not 
strictly justified in incurring so considerable an expense for primary 
schools without having first provided the means of continuing them. 
When I first arranged for this expenditure in September 1872, I said 
that while our economies enabled us to meet it for some time to come, 
I hoped that eventually, under the operation of the Municipal Bill, 
towns and large prosperous villages would relieve the Government of 
a considerable share of the educational burden now borne by it, and 
that the road cess would set free some of the money hitherto devoted 
to material improvement; and I hoped that in this and other ways 
the means would somehow be forthcoming for continuing those schools 
and gradually pushing forward education in the poorer and more 
backward places. 

“ With respect to the road savings, I had previously, in August 
1871, at the time of the passing of the lload Cess Bill, very distinctly 
said much what I said in September 1872, viz. that there would be 
some saving in the road allotments hitherto made to favoured districts, 
which would be able to help themselves by a road cess assessment. 
However, I confess that 1 mode a mistake, and that things have 
turned out otherwise than I hoped, with the result that a large 
portion of the primary school grant is unprovided for. Fortunately 
the balance which I h^ secured before launching out enables us to 
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meet the charge for the next year or two; and my consolation for the 
miscalculation is that I feel that, as a matter of fact, these schools 
are established, and to some degree the dismaoe of our utter neglect 
of primary education is removed. I fully believe that they will not, 
and cannot, be permitted to lapse. If I had sought for more certain 
security for the necessary income, and carried on a prolonged corre- 
spondeuce on the subject, the schools would not have been established, 
and we should in that respect have been just where we were. I lately 
caused to bo published a plan of Sir J. P. Grant very similar to my 
own, and there was Lord Ilardingo’s plan before that; but through 
all these years and all these plans nothing material has been done, 
because no grant for the purpose could be obtained, all the money 

S iven being absorbed by the higher education. If, then, I have ren- 
ered myself obnoxious to censure, I must still feel that I have effected 
something that was urgently needed, when those who acted according 
to rule failed-to do anything effectual. 

“ Out of the reserved Rs. 4,60,000, one lakh has been assigned 
to meet half the cost of the new subordinate establishments for 
sub-divisions, the Government of India having agreed to pay the 
other half in consideration of certain specified services hitherto charged 
to imperial account. I am very confident that the comparatively small 
sum devoted to these establishments is very well expended on a most 
important addition to the executive efficiency of our district machinery. 

“ The statement shows that the grants for 1872-73 exceed the 
income by Rs. 5,16,056, say £51,000. Possible savings in excess 
of expenditure for unforeseen demands may reduce this deficit to 
£30,000. If I spend money beyond this for unforeseen or occasional 

{ mrposes, that also must come out of the balance which I had aocumu- 
ated. So far, however, as wo can yet calculate, it comes to this that 
the expected deficit of £30,000 is pust the amount of my last grant 
for primary schools [£ 10,000 previously given being provided for], 
and thus that extension of primary instruotion is all that we have 
to meet so for. 

“ The result of the whole review is that, excluding public 
works, I expect a deficit in the current year of £30,000, or say from 
£25,000 to £40,000 ; wo cannot yet calculate quite exactly. We 
might thus carry on for two or three years, if things remain prosperous 
and seasons favorable, the balance which I think necessary for pnidenoe 
disappearing meantime. But at the end of that time, at any rate, 
and before, if a bad year or anything unusual were to come, we should 
have a deficit. By reductions of grants and economies we have been 
so much reduced to the lowest financial point, while the increase of 
demands is so constant, with a progressive Government and civilisation, 
that I cannot but anticipate that the deficit must continually increase 
unless things are thrown back by another radical change, our schools 
abolished, our dispensaries, closed, and many other improvements 
abandoned. 

“ In my opinion Bengal is already much under-governed and 
under-cared for, and these things should not be reduced. I must 
submit then my view that, in Bengal at any rate, the financial policy 
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which, ripened and matured throughout a long series of years, was 
carried into effect by the lute Lord Mayo’s Government, cannot safely 
t, i.~ • -j, , l>e abandoned. That policy I have 

understood to be to give to the people 
or their representatives certain powers of local taxation for local 
improvements which are beyond the means of the general Govern¬ 
ment to supply or supervise. I see Mr. Laing is quoted as having 
first given a definite formal expression of that policy in 1861, when 
he was financial minister. He said the language of the Government 
was this: “ Take what we are able to give you, and for the rest take 
certain powers of local taxation and deal with it yourselves.” That 
is the policy on which the late Viceroy’s Government strongly fnsisted, 
and which I have endeavoured to carry out. I venture to give my 
humble opinion that in Bengal no such provision for the necessary 
services and improvements has yet been made as to enable us with 

{ irudence to depart from that policy, and to announce that no further 
ooal or other taxation is required. 

“ As regards the particular subject of primary education, I 
must observe that not only is there a deficit of £30,000, caused by 
the total assignment of £53,000 to this purpose, but also that this 
sum, os the grant for the education of 65 millions of poor people 
hitherto left without education to a degree which 1 must call dis¬ 
graceful to a Christian nation, is in fact a mere drop in the ocean,— a 
contribution of the very pettiest character. It is true that the machin¬ 
ery is so wanting that even this sura may be as much as we can 
this year eflectively use as a beginning; but if we are to prosecute 
the system, this small beginning should very rapidly expand into 
many times the amount, increasing in a geometrical ratio. If we can 
well spend £50,000 this year, wo may spend £100,000 the next, and 
£200,000 the year after that, and so on. The petty grant which I 
have made was intended to be a beginning only, and not an end. As 


yet, then, no real provision is made for primary instruction in Bengal. 
1 believe this is literally the only province in India in which there 
is not local taxation, more or less compulsory, applicable to primary 
education. In other provinces if there is not an educational cess, 
there is a general cess, of which a largo portion may be, or must be, 
devoted to primary education. 1 have already submitted to the 
Government of India and Her Majesty’s Government the fact that, 
after long years of discussion, we ore still just where we were in regard 
to any permanent or substantial provision for primary instruction ; 
and a principal object in my now submitting this explanation of 
the actual condition of our local finances is to afford the fullest 


information in dealing with that subject. I do earnestly trust that 
this educational difficulty will be fully considered, and that on a consider¬ 
ation of the whole state and prospects of our Bengal finances in some 
shape or other adequate provision will be made for primary instruction.” 

It has been explained in previous reports that no new provincial 
tax (as distinguished from the Local Boad Cess) has been imposed in 
Bengal since the power of provincial taxation was accorded by the resolu¬ 
tion of December 1870. This policy has still been followed. The 
provincial income still consists only of the funds assigned by the 
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Goremment of India, the departmental receipts from jails, printinjj', 
education, &o., similarly assigned, and a small income which this 
Government before enjoyed, and which is now credited as provincial 
reserve. 

The following extract from a report submitted to the Government 
i«cid«.ca of provincial. local ludia in June 1873 showB the rela- 

and municipal taxation in Beng^ and tlvo IllCldo&CO of provinciftl, lOCQrl ftBu. 

other provincca, municipal taxations taken together in 

Bengal as compared to other provinces of India as nearly as could be 
calculated. 

“ 1 am now to come to the comparative incidence of provincial, local 
and municipal taxation, taken toother on the whole population of 
the several provinces outside the Presidency towns and under settled 
British Government. 

“The provincial and local taxation figures for the Punjab may 
perhaps be open to doubt; for the Punjab figures are wanting in the 
Blue iBook, and the Lieutenant-Governor has been obliged to ^opt Tor 
the purposes of the present letter the figures originally submitted by 
the Government of the Punjab, but discarded from the Blue Book. The 
result of the calculations is as follows:— 


Total population Eacluaivn of Premdency Towns and Kurrachee. 

outside the 1*™- . .—. . ' * ■. ' ' 

sidcncy towns Total income from Incidence of total provim-ial, 
ami Kurrachee, provinciiil. local local and municipal taxation 
and exclusive of and iniiniciiiul per head of the populatiou. 
feudatory states. taxation. 


BenRnl 

Madras 

Bombay 

Korth-Western Pro¬ 
vinces . 

Punjab. 

Oudb . 

Central Provinces 
Bengal (as it may per-' 
haps be two years 
hence, when the road 
cess comes regularly 
from nineteen dis. 
tricts.) 


Souls. 

Rs. 

Bs. A. P. 

or in English 
money. 

64.,000,000 

30,12,369 

0 

0 

9 

14<i. 

31,000,000 

69,03,614 

0 

3 

64 

Bid. 

13,260,000 

41,17,129 

0 

4 

10 

lid. 

31,600,000 

86,93,665 

0 

4 

4i 

Bid. 

19,600,000 

69,29,473 

0 

6 

6 

Hd. 

11,600,000 

13,51,032 

0 

1 

HI-} 

2ld. 

8,260.(KX) 

14,77,023 

0 

2 

9 


64,000,000 

43,00,000 

0 

1 

Oi 

IR 


“ It will be seen that in Bengal the pressure of provincial, local 
. . , , and municipal taxation on the people 

Lig ter m nga t an o ew ore. ^ lighter than in any other 

province of India, An average subject of the Q.ueen in Bengal 
has to pay in the shape of provincial, local aud municipal taxes 14 of a 
penny per annum; he has to pay two' and a half times as much in 
Dudh; nearly four times as much in the Central Provinces; almost five 
times as much in"Madras; nearly six times as much in the North-West 
Provinoes; more than six times as much in Bombay; and more than 
seven times os much in the Punjab.” 
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The follo'wing statement shows the various funds to the provincial 
General Btatement of AuiOi to prorin* Credit at the end of the year 1872-78 

as stated by the Accountant-General■ 


Bs. 


Provinoial balance, including provincial reserve and 

deposit for special buildings, as above explained 46,23.762 

Local funds .12,76,896 

Municipal funds. 1,40 914 

Various petty trtuts . 41,463 


60,81,635 

Deduct debt heads . 88,496 

Total balance ... 69,93,040 
LOCAL FUNDS. 

In last year’s report it was shown how exceedingly light the local 
taxation of Bengal really is. Even when the road cess is levied, the 
amounts locally raised in these great provinces will still he very small, 
compared to the large sums which constitute the local funds of other 
provinces, and which are principally an addition to the land revenue. 
The statement ^iven at page 19, Chapter I of this Iteport, shows how 
light the municipal taxation of Bengal is compared to that of other 

E rovinces, and further details will be found in this chapter under the 
ead of Municipal Bevenues. 

Outside the towns possessed of municipal institutions, it may in fact 
. . 1^6 said that hitherto there has been 

ditn^'’i^d*bakucof ahnost HO local taxation unless some tolls 

levied on canals and roads maintained 
by Government he considered taxation. The existing petty rate for the 
zomiudary post has hitherto been the onlf/ rate on the land of Bengal. 
The following statement shows the local fund receipts, expenditure and 
balances for the year 1872-73, as stated by the Accountant-General 


Statement of Receipts and Charges and Balances of Local Funds for 1872-73. 

lixcxiria 


District road funds . 

Bates on wards’ attuciied and other estates 

Charges of attached estates . 

Government estates' improvement fund 

Zemindary post fund . 

Encamping ground grasing fund 

Serai fund . 

Juggernath road fund . 

Copying fee fund . 

Pooree pilgrims' fund. 

Circuit-bonso fund . 

Town improvement fund ...' 

Bazar fund ... . 

Cantonment fund . 

Marino funds . 

Customs confiscation fund . 

Salt reward fund . 

Strand Bank rent . 

Inland labor transport fond . 


Rs. 

20,87,535 

59,534 

8,725 

1,00,078 

2,23,800 

501 

658 

8,051 

18,994 

6,327 

12,969 

26,846 

2,559 

80,661 

76,033 

13,78‘2 

12,087 


62,141 


Total 


26,74,166 
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Catuata. 

Diitrict road Aind . . 

Ratal on wardi* attached and other eitates ... 
Char(^i of attached estates ... ... ... 

Government estates improvement fund 
Zemindar; dAk fond Act VIII (B.C.) of 1865 

Encamping ground grazing fund . 

Serai fund 


Rs. 

18,08,148 
40,848 
2,978 
89,495 
2,27.672 
158 
477 


Juggernath road fund 


• S • 


469 

Copying fee fund . 

... 



0,957 

Pooree pilgrims’ fund under Act IT (B.C.) of 1871... 


8,901 

Cirouit-honse fund ... . 




11,107 

Town improvement fund . 




14,548 

Bazar fond 




903 

Cantonment fund 




81,'848 

Harinefunds ... . . 

Customs confiscation land . 




64,046 




6,676 

Salt reward fund . 




24,874 

Strand Bank rent . 




4.738 

Inland labour transport fhiid 


Total 


62,882 

19,22,915 

BaiJiNons at ksd or the 

YKAE 1872-73. 

Rs. 

District road funds . 

« M 



6,19,803 

Kates on wards’ attached and other estates 




27,018 

Charges of attached estates 




10,496 

Onvemment estates’ improvement fund 




2,71,455 

Zemindar; d&k . 




79,077 

667 

Encamping ground grazing fund 




Serai fund (deficit) . 

... 



544 

Jnggernath road fund (deficit) . 




689 

Copying foe fund... . 




4,087 

I’ooree pilgrim fund . 




1,508 

Circuit-honso fund . 




144 

Town improvement fund . 




17,765 

Bazar fund . 




23.842 

Cantonment fund . 




10,801 

Marine fund . 




82,647 

(Customs confiscation fund . 




58.011 

Inland labor transport fund . 




46 

Salt reward fund . 




29,390 

Court of wards . 




6,473 

■rown tax fund. 




9,346 

Dacca committee fond (increase) 




140 

Daijceling location fund . 

... 



2,805 

Strand bank road fund. 


Total 


21,681 

12,77,862 


It will be seen that the principal head is District Road Funds. 

The statement of toll receipts eivon in 
hitnet OB un s. report, Part I, page 172, included 

the net proceodg of tolls levied on canals and trunk roads (amounting* 
to about four lakhs of rupees per annum,) which under the present system 
of account are credited in the Provincial Reserve as receipts of the 
Public Works Department, by which these works are maintains. ITiere 
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remain then under the head of Local Funds the tolls on local roads and 
rivers and oanals, which are credited to the Local Hood Funds, and which 
amount to about six lakhs of rupees per annum (something less than a 
lakh of rupees being road tolls, and something over five lakhs ferry tolls). 
These tolls, with a small road cess levied in one district from the 
time of the permanent settlement, and in some recently settled estates, 
some small receipts in Balasore (the first fruits of the Rond Oess Act), 
and some other ^etty receipts, make a total of about 6J lakhs of rupees, 
which is the real income in 1872-73 of the various District Road Funds. 
Further particulars will be found below, under the head of Road Cesses. 
About 12 lakhs was in 1872-73 directly granted by Government in aid 
of the District Road Funds, making with some refunds transfer 
receipts, &o., a total of about 20 lakhs, which appear as receipts under 
tliis head. The road cess assessed for 1873-74 in 15 districts amounts 
to 8 lakhs of rupees, and if it were fiilly levied the real income from 
road cess, tolls, &o., would be about 14^ lakhs. The Government 
assignment in aid in the financial year 1873-74 is 10 lakhs, but great 
port of this will be spent in the first half of the financial year, 
whereas the road year and road cess receipts do not commence till the 
latter half of the financial year. 

The rates on wards’ and attached estates shown in the local fund 
, , , , statement ore small percentages levied 

er oca un «. defray certain costs of management. 

The Government estates’ improvement fund is a percentage on the 
revenue of these estates allowed by Government to enable the local 
officers to make various minor improvements which fall on the landlord. 
The zemindary post fund is the small rate on the laud of each district 
levied in commutation of the obligation of the zemindars to carry the 
district posts. The circuit-house fund consists of rents, &c., derived 
from circuit-houses and devoted to their luaintcnance. The town im¬ 
provement fund, bazar fimd, and cantonment fund derived frt)m town 
and cantonment lands, grazing, &c., though classed by the Accountant- 
General apart from municipal revenues, are really municipal receipts, 
and have been so treated in the statements submitted by the 
Government. 

Tlie marine funds are principally connected with the River Hooghly, 
and consist of fees devoted to the maintenance of establishments kept 
up for special purposes. 

The customs confiscation and salt reward funds are held to pay 
rewards to which certain classes of customs officers are entitled. 

The strand bank fund consists of certain rents and receipts for 
lands in Calcutta on the river-bank, and is devoted to local improvement. 
I’he inland labor transport fund consists of fees levied to meet charges 
connected with the cooly emigration to Assam and Cachar. 

The following figures, taken from the “ Reports on Taxation in 

British India, 1872,” publislied by the 
“ Government of India, show the total 
local taxation, other than municipal 
taxation, in Bengal, with similar figures for the other principal Indian 
administrations. The municipal taxation will be separately shown 

2 .r 
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under Municipal Eevenues. The pages in the Government volume 
where these figures are found are quoted. 

Bekoal {population, 66 milUom). —Fees, fines, and such receipts 
which are in no way taxation are omitted. 

The estimated income of 1872-73 is given— 


Loeal Taxation — 

Hh. Bs. 

Pp. 74-76.—One per cent, roed ceie ... ... 88,000 

Ditto Zemindar; dUc (poatal) cesa ... 2,40,000 

Ditto Moturpha ... ... ... 175 

Ditto Tolla on ferriei, roada, and canala ... 6,35,700 

- 8,18,876 


If 8 lakhs of rupees road cess assessed for 1878-74 be added, the 
total wiU be Rs. 17,13,875. 

Madras (population, 31 millions). —The Madras returns give only 
the estimated figures for 1873-74. A large number of funds which are 
not, strictly speaking, the proceeds of taxation, have been excluded, such 
as the endowment fund (page 480), the IrrigaUon Cess Fund (page 481), 
and several others (pp. 481-485). 

The income from taxation reckoned for the present purpose is—^ 


Local Taxation .— 


Ra. 

P. 478.—Land ccm ... ... 


... 31.28.500 

„ — HouBC-tas ... 


96,500 

479.—Toll* 


... 1,34,600 

„ —Jungle conacrvflnry fund 


... 1.66,000 

480.—Village service fund ... 


... 19,13.000 

481. — C. and S. canal fund 


43.C00 

„ — Canal and ferry fund 


18.300 

482. — Ferry rente ... . 

e** 

... 99,700 


- 68,89,600 


Bombay (population, 13| millmis.)—The estimated figures for the 
Pp 698 -C 03 . 1873-74 have been given. The 

' proceeds of the “staging bungalow 

fund,” of “ fees on sale of poisonous drugs,” of “ fishenes,” “ port and 
pilotage,” “ Indus conservancy, “ school fees,” “ contributions in aid of 
local works,” “ jail funds,” “ ground rents,” and such like sources, have 
been excluded as not being taxation. 

The receipts from taxation, which axe included for the present 
purpose, are— 


Local Taxation.—‘ 

Fu^ 596.—Local one anna coos on land 

697. —Toll fund . 

698. —Ferry fund.. 

„ Panchmehal ceanos. 

6^.—Bind jageer ccBB 
„ Thor and Parknr ceea 

„ Bund und quarry fund 


Ra. Bi. 

19,76,784 
6,61,911 
1,13,993 
68,334 
8,630 
4,000 
15,216 

- 27,83,868 


North-'Y^^estern Provinces (popw/flWoM, 31 i millions). —The tax¬ 
ation volume gives the estimated figures for the year 1878-74 only. 
From the local taxation figures have been excluded the commutation 
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inone 7 for ohowkeedaxs’ jageers in permanentlj'Settled distriots, amount* 
ing to Es. 1,03,125. The items included are— 


Local Taxation — 

Page 189;—The five per cent, cess on the annual value 
of temporarilv-settled estates. 

Bs. 

86,76,220 

9> 

190.—The llandn district cess ... 

90,804 

*• 

„ Road-ecss in perinanentlj-settled districts 
191.—Acreage cess in permanentljr^ettled 
distrirts . . 

47.040 

8,16.333 

•» 

187. — Putwarco fund . 

17,47,062 

»> 

„ Perry and bridge tolls . 

7,24,962 


„ Share of Punjab tolls ... . 

19,0iiO 

•1 

„ Ganges river tolls. 

22,000 


66,48,421 


Punjab (prtpvlaHon, lOJ milliom). — Pages 15 and 29 of the 
appendices to the Punjab Government letter No. 1045, dated 26th 
December 1872, give the local receipts for the Punjab. The estimated 
figures for the year 1873-74 are given. The items which may fairly 
be reckoned as local taxation axe:— 


Local Taxation— 

Local ratea cesa on land. 

School cess 
Koadcesa... 

Cliowkeedaree cesa . 

Lnmbardaree cesa . 

Ala lnmbardaree ceaa . 

Pntwaree ceas . 

Dawk or postal cess . 

Tolls on ferries. 

Tolls on roads . 

Moturpha in Hazara . 

These figures may be thus summarized 


Its. Rs. 

18,83.489 
2,19,994 
2,26,940 
6.36,764 
10,64,176 
59,433 
8,48,680 
46,633 
6,63,625 
63,193 
14,000 

- 61,26,921 


PaovincB. 

I^)pttlaUon. 

Loual taxation other 
than ninnidpal 
for 1873-71. 

Itoto per iiood. 



Rs. 

Be. 

A. P. 

Bengal . 

66.000.000 

17,18,876 

0 

0 « 

Hsdms . 

81,000,000 

68,80,000 

0 

3 « 

Bombi^ . 

]3.mooo 

S7.SS,808 

0 

s 

North-Westorn ProvinoM ... 

31,500.000 

66.43,421 

0 

3 4 

Punjab . 

i9,r>oo,ooo 

5X,25;92I 

1 

0 

* V 


It thus appears that the local taxation (municipal taxation apart) 
of Bengal, supposing the road cess for 1873-74 to be fully collected, will 
be only five pie per head, while that of other provinces varies &om 
four annas to thrae annas per head. When the road cess is imposed 
throughout the province, the local taxation of Bengal may reach the 
amount of 8 pie (or say one penny) per head. 
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ROAD CESSES. 


The Administration Eeport of this Government for the jpast year 
entered very fully into the history of the oiroumstances leading to the 
enactment of the Road Cess Act. It now remains only to report on the 
operations connected with the carrying the act into effect so far as it 
has been introduced into Bengal. 

The Act provides, as was stated in last year’s report, for the valuo* 
V . . . 1 . u 4 ^ A . of the laud by means of returns of 

all holdings supenor and inferior; it 
also imposes rates on houses, mines, and other immovable property. 
It establishes local bodies or committees, which are to ascertain the 
needs of districts and localities in regard to roads, canals, and other 
means of communication; to bring on their books all roads, &o., which 
it is thought desirable to maintain as local public communications; to 
determine the work to be undertaken in each year, and to strike a 
rate for the year on the whole immovable property of the district 
to meet the necessary expenditure. This rate may in no case exceed 
one-half an anna in the rupee of the net profits of the landholders 
and other owners, i.e., about throe per cent, llie occupant ryots pay 
half the mte assessed. The valuation is to last for five years, and to be 
subject to revision at the end of that period. 

The general progress of the measure has been fully and 

repeatedly reported for the informa- 

Oeneral progresa of the measure. DU- x- f xt (InvATnniPiTif- nf Tnii;n nnd 
tricts to which the Act has been extended. 

Her Majesty s Secretary of State. 
The Act was introduced in the sixteen districts marginally noted in 
August and September 1871. To these Pumcah and Maunbhoora were 

afterwards added, and Mymen* 
inoiudiiig 1 Burdwau Divieion. singh was added in September 

1872. In June 1878 the Act 
was extended to Beerbhoom and 
Baucoorah. Thus the Act has 
been introduced into twenty-one 
districts in all. In sixteen of 
these districts the valuations are 
alre.ady complete. In Maunbhoom 
and Tipperah the valuations are 
nearly ready. In Beerbhoom, 
„ Bancoorah, and Mymensingh, 

the valuations are in progress. 
The whole of the Central and Western country oomjprised in the 
Presidency, Burdwan, Bhaugulpore, and Orissa divisions, and the 
H^dustanee and Bengalee portions of Chota Nagpore, are thus subject 
to the Act, except only the great district of Miduapore, and that will 
probably be the next district to which the Act will be extended; but 
the Lieutenant-Governor does not wish to sanction this extension just 
at present. * 

In the Patna division large funds are raised by ferry tolls, and 
though they to some degree partake of the nature of transit duties, 


Bunlwcn 
Htiochly 
lliiwrab 
BA-l'erguauulu) 
NuddcB 
.IcMure 
Mwirshedabud 
Kajabuhj’tt ... 
DaccH 

h'urrcedpore ... 
'I'iptxrKh 
Uoiigh} r 
Ithaugulpore 
Cuttack ... 

Rouiec ... 

Balaaore 
Uatareebaugh 


I Burdwau 
^ Preaidoucy 
I Rnjabtthj e 

■ I Duces 
Chittagong 
j Bbauguliiore 

I Orins 
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the Lieutenant-G-overnor does not desire to substitute the road 
oess immediately if the people oontinue to prefer the present system. 
Tlie inteution, also, has been not to carry the Act further in the 
Northern and Eastern districts of Bengal Proper till we gain more 
experience; but now that the Northern Bengal Railway has been 
sanctioned and marked out, the lieutenaut-Governor thinks that the 
road cess will be required in the districts through which it passes, 
viz. Rungpore, Dinageporo, Bograh, and Pubna, These districts have 
been mum neglected under the old system of assignment, and are 
badly off for roads. Now that the line of railway is settled, railway 
feeders and other cross roads to open up the country will bo specially 
wanted. 

In the ryotwar districts of Assam, apart from other consider¬ 
ations, the application of the road cess dei)euds much on the way iu 
which the ryotwar rents are to be treated as regards the levy of cesses j 
and in Sylhet and Chittagong the estates are so small as to be almost 
of the nature of ryotwar holdings. The question of introducing the 
Act into the extreme Eastern districts has been doforrod. 


District Committees, representing, as far as possible, all classes of 

tax-payers, have been established in 
all cess districts, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor has also directed the estab¬ 
lishment of similar committees iu all other districts for the adminis¬ 


tration and utilization of the sources of income or grants-in-aid mode 
over to those districts for the puiqiose of distnet trade. It has not been 
deemed possible, in the first instance, to attempt the election of district 
committees over so great an area as a Bengal district, and as the func¬ 
tions of the more local branch committees cannot commence till a rate 
has been struck, money raised, and a portion of it assigned to local sub¬ 
divisions, they have not as yet been generally established in very 
many places. In the distridt committees there are usually three or four 
official members, but they are always a comparatively small minority, 
and the great body of the committees are independent rate-payers. 
Every effort has been made so to select them that they shall represent 
all classea The Lieutenant-Governor has been very anxious that the 
ryots, as well as other classes, should be represented on the com¬ 
mittees. There has been a good deal of prejudice and a great de^ 
of practical difficulty in the way of effecting this object, but in some 
districts the ryots are now retilly fairly represented in the road cess 
and other committees. 


The Lieutenant-Governor has considered it bettor to delay the 

operatious necessary 
lor the house assessment till the land 


valuations were approaching completion. The house asses.<imeut has 
been made in a very moderate aud liberal spirit. It has not been 
thought desirable to harass more agricultural villages (where one or two 
houses or shops might perhaps be found liable), since the expense and 
annoyance of valuation would not be worth the money obtained. The 
house assessment has, for this time at least, been confined to places more 
considerable and containing more assessable houses than these mere 
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agriooltural villages, aud whioh are, at the same time, not munioipalities 
under any of the Municipal Acts, the munioipalities being under law 
wholly exempted from the road cess. It is not therefore expected that 
the house-tax will yield very much at present. 


The cess has been declared leviable from the 1st October 1873 in 

16 districts: Hooghly,24-Pergunnah8, 
Nuddea, Jessore, Moorshedabad, Bm- 
shahye, Dacca, Furreedi^re, Purneah, 
Monghyr, Bhaugnlporo, Cuttack, Pooree, Balosore, and Hazareebaugh. 
Although the valuations are complete in Burdwan, the Lieutenant- 

Governor has thought it best to keep 
back the levy of the cess in that district 
for one year more on account of the 
fever. The balances whioh still remain available of the old road 
funds have enabled His Honor to carry on this district tempo¬ 
rarily without the cobs. 


CnH declared levinblu in 16 diitrictf 
firum lat Uotabor 1S73> 


SiuipenHion of the com in liardwan on 
■eeouut of thu fovor. 


In some few districts only, 

Ratea at which the ccas has been im¬ 
posed. 

to impose the maximum rate of road cess under the Act, but in most 
patriots a smaller rate has been imposed. The Government has thought 
it bettor, wherever possible, to commence with a moderate rate, and has 
^ vised district committees to adopt a moderate rate in the first 
instance. In the district of Balasore, where the rate was first imposed, in 

Incidence of the rate. 1872-73, it was fixed at half the maxi¬ 

mum rate, t.c., i anna per rupee, whioh 
will fall onthei^ots at the rate of of an anna, or half a pice per rupee 
of their rent. If we take the average rent of ryots to be Es. 10, each 
ryot at this rate will pay on an average 1^ anna, or five pice, as 
road cess along with his rent, and tho maximum rate imposeable 
would be 2^ annas. The Lieuteuant-Oovomor ooloulates that at 
the maximum rate the rood cess will be equal to a tax of about 
4 annas per maund on the salt oonsumed by the ryot and his 
family, and at a half rate equal to a tax of 2 annas per maund. 
Taking the salt oonsumed by the family to be 24 seers per annum, 

g ay per head), and the duty on that quantity of salt to be 

a 2, the maximum road cess would be equal to about one-tlurteenth 
of the salt-tax. A remission of 8 annas per maund in the salt duty 
would give the Balasore ryot, for instance, fully lour times as much 
relief as the road oess imposes a burden on him. 

The rate adopted in the several districts in whioh the road oeaa 
has been declared leviable is os follows:— 


which had hitherto had large assign¬ 
ments from the amalgamated fund, 
and which have many roads to keep up, 
the committees have found it neoessarr 


Hooghly 

... Half rate. 

Furrecdporo 

SA-Pergunnaha ... 

... Pull 

Purnonh ... 

Nuddea ... 

... Full „ 

Mungbyr... 

Jeaaore ... ... 

... Full „ 

Rhaugulpore 

Moorahedabad 

... Half „ 

Cuttack ... 

Ri^ahabye 

... Half „ 

Pouree 

Dacca ... 

... Full „ 

Batnaore ... 
Hazareebaugh 


Three-fourtlu rate. 

Half 

Half 

Three-foartha „ 


Half 

Half 

Half 

TUrM-foarthf 


•» 

M 

•• 
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GoTenunent ijraotunation flxiu'g the 
rats in saoh distiiot. 


In issuing the following proclamation, when the rate was fixed 

in' each district, fhll means were taken 
to make the amount of the cess payable 
by the ryots generally known and 
understood. The proclamation, of which thousands and thousands of 
copies were circulated far and wide in all the road-oess-paying districts, 
and advertised with every publicity, is appended: 


PuOCLAMATlON. 

** The road oess leviable under Bengal Act X of 1871 has been 
imposed by the Hoad Uess Committee of the district of 
for the road cess year 1873-74, at the rate of 

per rupee on the assessed value of all lauds, and also on mines, &o. ; 
and at the rates following on the houses of persons who do not pay 
road cess and on shops. 

“ But municipalities in which the District Municipal Improve¬ 
ment Act and District Towns Act are in force are exempt from all rood 
cess. The road cess is .leviable from the zemindars, under-holders, and 
i^ots, with each instalment of revenue or rent due, from and after 1 st 
October next. 

“ The rates at which the tax has been imposed have been notified 
by the Collector in the district, and published in the Gazette as 
required by Section 75 of the Act. Notice of the amount payable will 
also bo given to the owner of each estate, and the Board of Itevenue will 
circulate particulars of the modes, rates, and conditions under which 
the tax is to be levied by and from the various classes of tenux-e- 
holdei's and cultivators. 

“ This proclamation is chiefly to inform the ryots of their liabili¬ 
ties and rights. 

“ From and after 1st October next every ryot in the district of 
is bound to pay to the person to whom his rent is 
payable, and along with his rent, half the rate of road cess imposed by 
the committee; that is, the ryot is to pay for every rupee 

of rent. This tax thou is of the nature of a cess at per rupee 
of rent payable by each ryot. By the provisions of the regulations no 
other cess is legal or recoverable by law ; this one cess only has been 
imposed by law, and the zemindars and other holders are authorized to 
levy it at the rate named above. 

“ As regards the house-tax, all house and shop-holders are warned 
that they oi’e not liable to pay the tax in any case unless the house or 
shop has been included, with the value thereof, in a roll of houses, 
assessed to the road cess posted in the village as the Act, Section 43, 
requires. All agricultural ryots and all landholders who carry on no 
otner trade or profession are exempt from this house-tax. All houses 
of less than Ks. lOU value, and all shops of less than Rs. 25 value, 
are also exempt from this tax. 

All persons assessed to the road cess are informed and assured by 
the Government that every pice levied under the Act will be spent, in 
the district in which it is raised, to improve the local roads, canals, 
and rivers in the district for the benefit of the inhabitants; nothing will 
be diverted to any other purpose thou that which the law directs. 
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“ Sub-divisions of the district will be arranged, and a fair propor¬ 
tion of the proceeds of the tax will be apportioned for thepettj roads of 
that sub-division. That money will be distributed and spent by local 
men trusted by the inhabitants, who will be selected or elected for the 
purpose. Every tax-payer is encouraged and invited to claim that the 
tax shall be fairly applied to the village roads and local paths or water 
channels in which he is interested. The Government will use every 
effort to see that such local claims are fairly met, and that every tax¬ 
payer derives a fair benefit from flic tax which he pays.” 

No efforts have been spareii to acquaint the people with the real 

nature of the cess, and to protect the 

nmdfi to publisli tlio root oftturo vvofn 

of the«i«*Mdtopi«veuieit..i (ioii. rjots nom exioniou. me lear enter¬ 
tained of the cess is very much due to 
ignorance of its real amount and incidence. Till the people have some 
knowledge and independence, we cannot, it is to be feared, protect them 
altogether. A little knowledge and independence will save them many 
times more in respect of illegal cesses and exactions than this Act im- 
])ose8. lJut all that can be done by Government in this respect is being 
done. The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to be able to say that in Balosore, 
the only district in which the road cess has as yet actually been levied to 

a large extent, the collection of the cess 
uccesa n aeore. Carried out Very successfully, 

without oppression of the ryots, who there, it is stated, “ do not pay a pice 
more than they ought.” The Collector writes: “All difficulties in Bala- 
sore are now over, and the enss will work for the next fifty years if need 
be. The people spoke very bitterly against it at first, but now they see 
how lightly it falls. I hear no murmurs.” The Collector entertained 
no doubt that the whole of the cess would be realized in due course. 
“ The money,” he wrote, “ is coming in very much faster than it did 
at first.” He has since stated that the road cess collections of 1872-73 
had been most successfully canded on to the end. Those of 1873-74 
had also in November been very well commenced, without grumbling 
or difficulty, in all the Orissa districts. 

In the other districts where the cess has been imposed in the 

C it year, no rumours of dissatisfaction or resistance have been 
, and in several districts the rate has already begun to come into 
the Treasury, though the first instalmeut is in most of these districts 
not due from the zemindars till 12th January next. 

In the oouoludiug paragraph of the Government proclamation it was 

distinctly stated that a part of tlm road 
Me«8UTM talon to oiwnre iiie com pegg income would be spent on improv- 

Louiff Bppuon to Tillage rmuU ana local • *11 -t 1 x ^ 

patlian^ local water channel.. njR Village roods aiid waterways, and 

villagers wore expressly encouraged to 
apply for such expenditure about their homes. The Lieutenant-Governor 
is glad to say that most of the district committees have, in accordance 
with the intentions of the Act, and with the pledges of Government, 
set aside in their budget for the coming year liberal grants for village 
roads. In some of the non-oess districts sufficient provision for village 
requirements "has not been made j the Lieulenaut-Goveruor trusts 
that the omission may be remedied in future years, and that savings on 
other grants of the current cess year (Ist October 1873 to 1st 
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October 1874) may be utilized to make grants for petty local roads. 
In sope districts the prOTer expenditure of these village road grants 
may be a difficulty, but His Honor does not doubt that in the end it 
will be successfully solved. In most of the road cess districts branch 
committees are now being formed at the several sub-divisions, and the 
duty of supervising tho expenditure of these grants will bo committed 
to tne branch committees. But even a sub-division is a large area, and 
there will be practical difficulties in the way of doingjustice to outlying 
villages and localities. The operations of the branch committees will 
have to be decentralized as much os possible, and the small improve¬ 
ments in village communications will have to be largely entrusted to 
the persons who are personally interested in the improvements. 

The Lieutenant-Governor attaches the greatest importance to the 
successful attainment of those objects, and he has asked tho local 
officers to give their best consideration so to arrange that the villagers 
may actually realize that their village inter-communications are to 
benefit by the road cess. It has been pointed out that the same 
plan of spending the grants can hardly be applicable to all districts; 
and that what may answer very well in sub-divisions like Ranagh&t 
or Moonsheegunge, might not be so suitable among tho Sonthals of 
Govindpore or of Pachumba. But the Lieutenant-Governor is satis¬ 
fied that if district and sub-divisional officers will work out their 
own plans for making the expenditure on village roads a tangible 
reality, they will in the end succeed, as they have undoubtedly suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying out His Honor’s village school policy. No doubt 
there will be some failures to begin with, some money will be misspent, 
and perhaps there may be some cases of peculation, but after all such 
cases do occasionally occur in Government departments, and the district 
and branch committees cannot hope to be wholly exeniiit from such 
risks. We must only do what we can to reduce these to a minimum. 

Much as the Lieuteuaut-Govei’nor doubted at the time tho advisabi- 


„ , , . lity of imposing a share of tho cess on 

Effect of tha road coa, upon the ryot,. 

of opinion that since we have gone so far with the Act as settled, 
we ought not to go back, but should carry it through. Illegal oessos 
by zemindars ore, as is shown in tho chapter of this report on Changes of 
Administration, quite universally levied in large numbers, and to a large 
aggregate amount The small road cess will be no great novelty or 
complication of accounts, biit will be levied in the same way, and under 
the same system of accounts, as have hitherto been universal under 
native rule and under British rule in those provinces. It is hoped that 
in other districts, as has certainly been the case in Balasore, the informa¬ 
tion given to tho ryots, and the protection against extortion afforded 
to them, will enable them to save, in respect of unjustifiable cesses, more 
than they have to pay for this one legitimate road cess. The result, 
moreover, of the Lieutenant-Governor’s inquiries in connection with 
the agrarian disturbances in the district of Pubna, to which the Cess 
Act has not been extended, and regarding the feeling of the people in 
the neighbouring cess districts, is to induce His Honor to hope that 
the ryots will think themselves compensated for their share of a light 
oess by the security afforded them by a public record of rents and 
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tenures. At anj rate, as the ryots have olways paid so much in 
the rupee in addition to their rent, the road oess arrangements will 
alter the amount of this existi^ rate, hut not the manner of the le^ 
or the mode of account. The Lieutenant-Governor believes that it will 
be a good thing in the end that all classes of the community should 
contribute in their degree for benefits common to all. No doubt, the 
zemindar being allowed a deduction of one-half the rate on the amount 
he pays as land revenue, something more than one-half the gross road 
cess will be leviable from the ryots. Under the present valuations, the 
ryot's share of the cess will be from about four-sevenths to about throe- 
fifths of the whole. But against the excess share paid by the ryots must 
be set the fact that the labour and risk of collection is thrown on the 
zemindars, and the consideration that in the cud what is taken from the 
tenants, whose rents the zemindar can raise, will affect the power of 
enhancement and fall indirectly on the zemindar. On the whole, 
the Lieutenant-Governor considers that there will be a greater 
acquiescence in the levy of rates as the thing is now arranged than 
there would be if any change wore made, while in the end the 
assessment will fall mainly on property, as it rightly should. 

As no final report has yet been received from the Board of Revenue 
upon the road cess operations, complete figures cannot now be furnished 
showing in detail ail information that has been acquired about land 

tenures in Bengal, and the work that 
has been done. Estabhshmonts are at 
work to arrange, tabulate, and prepare the information afforded by 
tte returns, and it is expected that much most interesting statistical 
information will be afforded. Meantime, we have only some very 
general facts and figures An abstract of the number of estates and 
under-tenures of all sorts that have been registered up to the end of 
September is appended:— 


DisTBicm 

Number of tenures 

DlBTfilOTfl. 

Number of tenures. 

Over 

R«. 100. 

Under 
£s. 100. 

Over 

Ks. 100. 

TIuder 
Es. 100 . 

Burdwan. 

4a80t 

170,881 

Mymonaingh . 

DOS 

8,601 

Eooghly with Howrah... 

1,887 

84,440 

Tipperah . 

8,311 

82,965 

t4-Fergumiahi . 

8,488 

88,838 

Moiighyr . 

1,980 

11,686 

Huddoa 

8,418 

17,178 

Bhaugulpors . 

1,080 

7,216 

Stasare ... . 

4,878 

78,843 

Furnoah ... .. 

8,230 

18,080 

Moomhedabacl . 

1,0SS 

38,815 

Cuttack . 

1,176 

87,368 

Bajahahya... ... 

8,878 

32,187 

I’ooroe . 

789 

13,888 

Dacca . 

831 

18,809 

Balosore . 

838 

7,813 

Furreedpota . 

1,038 

28,GOO 

Ha74ireobaugh 

860 

7,011 

* 



Uaunbhoom . 

8,337 

0,831 




Total 

87,170 

687,333 
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The registration is completed in these districts, except in Mymen- 
singh, Tipperah, and Maunohoom. In some districts it is found that 
snbinfeadation has beon carried to a great extent, to the sixth degree, 
and even beyond. Burdwan and Jessore show the largest number of 
tenures, and Balasore the smallost number. 

An abstract statement is also annexed showing particulars 
. , j » respecting the valuation of estates, the 

revenue payablei and the amount of 
road cess assessed in the 15 districts where the rates have been struck 
for the current year. These figures cannot yet be given as absolutely 
exact, some minor adjustments still remaining, but they are substan¬ 
tially correct:— 


1 

S 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

Kame of difiirict and 
the rate of ceis fixed 
in U. 

Rateable valuation of 
the land. 

«> 

S 

•a 

1 

Amount of road cess 
on land for 1873*74. 

1 

a 

Amount on houses for 
1873-7A 

Total amount of road 
cess for 1872-7A 

Booffhly with Howrah 
(HalNrato) 
£4-rer{ruuDabe 
(Full rato.) 

Nuddoa 
(Full rate.) 

Jessore .. 

(Full rate.) 

Itoorsbodabad 
fHalf rate.) 
i^Mhaliyo 
(Half rate.) 

Dacca 
<^1 rate.) 

Furreedporo ... 
('I'hreo-fourtho.) 

Honabyr 
(Uall rate.) 

Bhauffulpore ... 
(HalTrate.) 

Pumoah 

(Three-fourths.) 

Cuttack ... 

(Half rate.) 

Fooroe 

(Half rate.). 

B^i^re^ 

(Thrae-fourtho.) 

Rs. 

iS.ftO.SOd 

43.13,712 

28.03.598 

88,29,614 

32.20.C78 

33.86.249 

22,05.530 

11.98.911 

38,89,018 

38,28.582 

£8,39.532 

20,81,454 

10,66,110 

8,62,956 

9.B0.6S1 

Bs. 

18,78,667 

K81,390 

10,14..83S 

10.46.137 

13,06,468 

10,30,073 

4,73,010 

8,88,877 

8,62,347 

8,30,774 

11,61,623 

7,81,326 

A7S,S88 

A12,424 

60,868 

Bs. 

83,028 

1,11,634 

71,768 

1,03,208 

40,116 

38,010 

01,000 

24.134 

84,028 

86,607 

82,030 

26,340 

12,021 

13.153 

22,274 

Bs. 

... j 
i 

5 



Total ... 

4,M.96,1ISS 

1.28.7M92 

7.38,122 

5 

62,628 1 

8.00,658 

Buidwaa 

u.t3,m 

24,04,003 

■■■ 




(No rate has been flxed.) 


■■■ 

mm 
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The most important items of the information before Government 
are as follows 


Bs. 


Total rateable valuation of the land lying in 
the 15 districts after deducting charges, Ifo., 
under the Act 

Total land revenue of the 15 districts .. 

Amount of road cess on lands for 1873-71 .. 

Amount on mines .. .. 

Amount on houses 

Total amount of road cess of the 15 districts for 
1873-71 .. .. .. .. 


4,08,96,156 

1,28,74,192 

7,38,122 

5 

62,628 

8,00,665 


The valuations of these districts are shown to exceed on an average 
three times the total revenue assessed on them. The district of Hazaree- 
baugh is quite abnormal, the revenue being very low and the valu¬ 
ation upwards of 15 times the revenue. In the district of Bhaugul- 

f ore the total valuation is more than seven times the land revenue. 

n the district of Dacca it is almost five times. In Monghyr it is 
more than four times. In the ordinary Bengal districts, such as Jessore, 
24-Pergunnahs, Eajshahye, and Purreedpore, it is about three times. 
It is somewhat less than three limes in Nuddea, Hooghly, Moorshed- 
abad, and Pmneah. In Orissa the proportion is least. In Balasore it 
is less than twice as much; and in Pooree and Cuttack, though more 
than twice, the valuation is considerably less than three times the 
revenue. But these three last mentioned districts are temporarily- 
settled districts, and consequently not on the same footing as those 
which are permanently settled. 

The total valuation of the land is largest in Burdwan with 
upwards of 54 lakhs; and in the districts of Hooghly with Howrah and 
of the 24-Pergunnahs, in each of which it exceeds forty lakhs of 
rupees. In Monghyr, Jessore, Bhaugulpore, Eajshahye, and 
Moorshedabad, it exceeds tliirty lakhs; in Purneah, Nuddea, 
Dacca, and Cuttack, it exceeds twenty lakhs; in Purreedpore it is nearly 
twelve lakhs; in Pooree it exceeds ten lakhs; in Hazareebaugh it is 
nearly ten lakhs; and in Balasore, where it is least, the valuation is a 
little over eight and a half lakhs. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to accept these valuations 
as a full valuation down to the very ground, as he has expressed it. 
He has no doubt that in the case of many small properties, and of very 
many small sub-tenures, the summary valuation permitted by the 
Act has resulted in some under-valuation of the lower strata of 
holdings. It is also to be remembered that all ryots’ tenures under 
Bs. 100 rental are valued at the rent they pay, even though these rents 
may be, and very often are, low profit rents in the case of the many 
ryots who hold as fixed rents or on an occupancy tenure. But on the 
other hand, His Honor quite believes that we have got a valuation 
approximate to a degree sufficient for practical purposes, and which 
will yield ft revenue sufficient for the expenditure which can pro¬ 
fitably be undertaken with our present means and machinery. 
Having accomplished so much this time, a closer valuation may be 
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made five years henoe, at a time when, it is hoped, both the interest 
of the people in local works for their own benefit, and the executive 
machinery, will have so far developed as to enable the committees and 
sub-committees to spread the benefits over a wider surface, and to 
carry petty roads and water-outs to the village doors of the rural 
population in a manner devised and approved by themselves. 

The Ideutenant-Qovernor has not ceased to make constant and 

Sucoe.. of the road CO., operations. “^""*0 personal inquiries about the 

working of the Eoad Cess Act. Ho 
has received from all the local officers the same reply, that they have 
met with no great or insuperable difficulty in the valuations, and that 
the working of the Act has so far been a complete success. It may be 
said that the valuations have been completed with an ease and absence 
of friction which has astonished the most sanguine. 

The only serious difficulty raised has been quite a subsidiary 
one, regarding the irregular rent-free tenures within estates. It was 
represented that many of the holdera of these tenures were men who 
would think it a great grievance to be obliged to pay through the 
zemindar; and provision having been made by Section 26 of the Act 
for such cases, Mr. Schalch permitted such holders to make separate 
returns in three or four districts. They have, in the 24-Pergunnahs 
and one or two other districts, taken advantage of this permission to 
an unexpected degree, and have almost swamped the officer in charge 
of the cess operations with a multitude of returns of very petty 
tenures, real or pretended, so much so as to make it a question 
whether this permission should ever have been given. Clerical labour 
apart, however, almost the only practical difficulty would bo the 
necessity for serving ag enormous number of notices every year under 
Section 22 of the Act. The question is, as has been stated, a mere 
subsidiary question, not affecting at all the main working of the Act. 
The fact is that the whole law regarding these unregistered rent-free 
holdings is in a most unsettled state, and that it is better to avoid raising 
such a large question in connection with the road cess more than can 
be helped. 

Upon the whole Sir George Campbell does not hesitate to affirm 
that the experiineut of valuing the lauds of Bengal and imposing a road 
cess has now been carried so far as to enable us to say with confidence 
that it is a distinct and decided success; that the difficulties have been 
by no means so insuperable as had been feared; and that we ore well 
advanced towards obtaining a fair record and valuation of landed 
property and tenures in Bengal, a sound basis for the local taxation of 
immovable property, and a good income for the construction and 
maintenance of roads and water channels. The rood cess has been 
actually imposed, and collections have commenced without difficulty or 
hindrance. The Lieutenant-Governor has expressed to the Govern¬ 
ment of India that for this successful result he considers that the 


Government is mainly indebted to the care, skill, and experience 
of Mr. Schalch, the Senior Member of the Board of Eevenue, whose 
unrivalled knowledge of the land system and laud tenures of Bengal, 
and constant devotion to the public service, have enabled him, both in 
the settlement of the Bill and in its working, to attain a success such 
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as without him we should oertoialy not hare obtained. His Honor 
has ventured to claim for Mr. Sohaloh at the hands of the Government 
of India, and of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, an acknowledg¬ 
ment of his very special services in the successful solution of this great 
and ditiioult problem, which has been the occasion of so many dis¬ 
cussions and so much anxiety. The Xueutenont-Govemor desires also 
to add his testimony to the zeal, energy, and tact with which the local 
officers have performed their duties under the Act. However adverse 
the opinion of some officers may have originally been to some of the 
measures of the present administration, and however some of them may 
have grumbled regarding some questions of promotion in respect of 
which the Lieutenant-Governor thought it his duty to depart from 
worn grooves, His Honor desires to testify that they have, with scarcely 
any exception, been most loyal and thorough in carrying out the 
measures decided on, whether it be in regard to the Census, in regard to 
the Eoad Cess Act, or in regard to anything else. So far from oppos¬ 
ing the Government, they have given it the most hearty assistance, and 
have attained a success beyond expectation, such os would never have 
been achieved by any half-hearted work. Sir George Campbell has felt 
this and acknowledges it thoroughly. 

The Lieutenant-Governor cannot, moreover, regard but as extreme¬ 
ly satisfactory the ready way in which the landholders have fulfilled 
their obligations under the Act. It may be instanced that in one 
district alono (in Furreedpore), out of 1,092 calls for returns 1,G91 were 
at once obeyed. The Collectors of Hooghly and Burdwan were able to 
collect the returns without the imposition of a single fine. In other dis¬ 
tricts where it was necessary to impose penal measures, the penalty 
has been very rarely enforced, and in all oases where it has been found 
that the fines were excessive, or the default not wilful, the fines have 
been refunded wholly or in part. It has been generally found that 
where the requirements of the Act were fully explained and the land¬ 
lords had the records of their rent transactions in good order, the 
returns were submitted within a fair period, and in no case has any 
determined resistance been shown even when the information required 
had to bo collected from the papers of post years. 

With reference to the anticipated scarcity. His Excellency the 

Governor-General has recently desired 
Snipenaion of the road eeas anthf^zed that “ the lovy of the TOad CeSB may 
in oortain distriola end parte of diatricta. Ijq postponed iu any district Or portioB 

of a district where the Lieutenant- 
Governor may consider that the cess-payors are in distress.” “It 
is to be remembered,” it was added, “ that in those districts which 
are not so severely afiected, the proceeds of the road cess will afford 
the means of usefully employing any surplus labour that may be 
thrown upon the market.” The Lieutenant-Governor has accordingly 
authorized the Commissioners of the cess districts which for relief pur¬ 
poses have been classed as distressed, to suspend the collections of the 
cess if it is found that the conditions ore ceriainly such os have been 
described; and he authorized the Commissioners of Bajshahye and 
Burdwan to suspend the cess in any portion of the road cess districts of 
their divuions, or in any particular estate, in which it may be found that 
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the oess-papne iT^ots are reduced to resent distress, and that rents are 
not realized. In issuing orders, His Honor pointed out that although 
high prices maj be eapected to prevail everywhere, the agriculturalists 
who majr have even a moderate or short crop which has not wholly 
failed, will have a compensation in these high prices; and that till 
the famine is extreme, they suffer far less than the landless classes. It 
was therefore very necessary to discriminate between these oases, in 
which an extreme failure has involved all classes in a common distress, 
and a moderate or partial failure, in which tho labourers and non- 
agriculturalists chiefly suffer, and in which rents are paid without very 
heavy remissions. The Lieutenant-Governor has left it to tho dis¬ 
cretion of these Commissioners so to act for the best as neither to remit 
the cess unnecessarily, nor to press the peojdo too much where they are 
really reduced to groat distress ; and wherever tho cess is postponed, it 
has been directed that the fact should be at once made known to tho 


oess-paying ryots. Fortunately tho districts most threatened with 
soarcity, those of the Patna division and tho Northern Bajshahyo 
districts—Eungpore, Dinagopore, and Bogra—are not cess districts, 
and the cess districts of the Bhaugulpore division only are among those 
already classed as distressed. 

Besides the district road cess which is imposed under the Eoad 


, ,,,, Cess Act, some funds are supplied for 

tho znaintenanco of roads from tolls, 
and minor cesses, which are now exclusively the property of the 
district in which they are levied, and to which allusion has already been 
made under the head of Local Funds. In the district of Shahabad it has 


been the practice, under an engagement made at tho time of tho perma¬ 
nent settlement, to levy a cess of one per cent, on landholders for 
roads; and under orders of the Government of India in 1862, this cess 
has been extended to all estates not previously permanently settled 
which come under settlement; on such estates a rate of ono per cent, 
is imposed in addition to the land revenue assessment. In those pro¬ 
vinces, however, the area so assessed is comparatively small, and the 
proceeds of the rate during 1872-73 amounted to only Es. 27,660, of 
which more than Es. 16,000 came from the district of Shahabad. 

The receipts from road tolls amounted in 1872-73 to Es. 85,690, 
which wore realized in the districts of tho Central and Western 


Bengal, the division of Patna, and the Monghyr district. These tolls 
are very unpopular and unequal in their incidence, as well as partaking 
of the nature of a transit duty, and tho Lieutenant-Governor trusts 
that they will gradually bo done away with in all districts as the 
road cess is brought into play. 

Ferry tolls stand on a somewhat different footing. The road tolls 
fixe devoted to the maintenance of roads: the ferry tolls are devoted, 
in the first instance, to the maintenance of ferries, and the surplus 
goes to the maintenance of roods and to providing accommodation 
for travellers. The ferry realizations of the past year amounted to 
Es. 6,01,516, of which more than half is collected in the Patna division, 
and nearly one-fourth in Tirhoot, where the Lieutenant-Governor fears 
that ferry tolls may be oorried to excess! The proceeds of all these and 
other funds were formerly credited to an amalgamated road fund, being 
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transferred to that head at the end of each year; the Government distri* 
bated the available funds by annual allotments aooordingto .the require¬ 
ments of each district. Prom the oommenoement of the finanoial year 
1872-73 these funds have been made strictly local to the districts where 
they are raised, and ore managed by the local committees. 

As already stated, Government has always hitherto given, and 
still gives, grants-in-aid to district rood funds. These grants-in-aid 
generally amount to about ten lakhs per annum, but in the past year 
about twelve loklis were given to last till 80th September 1878 ; and 
even after the Road Cess Act is in full working order it is contem¬ 
plated to continue these grants in a modified degree to the poorer 
districts. 

The total road fund income of all the districts for the finanoial year 
ending Slst March 1878 (which is different from the road year ending 
80th September, accounts for which are not yet final,) was as follows 


Receipts under the Road Goss Aot— 

Rs. 

Cess ... 

4,886 

Fines . 

19,130 

Old one per. cent road-cess . 

27,660 

Rtoad tolls ... ... ... •••*.. 

85,690 

Ferry tolls . 

5,01,516 

Canal tolls ... . 

4,203 

Bales of produce .., . 

2,815 

Refunds, &o.. 

2,602 

Miscellaneous (principally a transfer in 
account) ... ... ... . 

69,978 

Grant-in-aid (to last till 30th September 
18^8) ... ... ... ...... 

12,09,060 


EDUCATION CESSES. 

At page 247 of last year’s report it was stated that “ in Bengal 
, ., , , , alone, of all the provinces of Inma, 

Loom an > oi uontion. education had never been aided in any 

way by any grants from local or municipal funds.” That reproach is not 
now literally correct. In another part of the present report it has been 
explained that the short Municipal Act passed in 1873 has empowered 
municipal bodies to spend a portion of their income in educating the 
children of their towns if they voluntarily choose to do so. The Aot 
giving these powers became law after the end of the official year, and 
therefore there cannot be any considerable expenditure of municipal 
money on schools until the year 1874. Some Municipalities have 
intimated their intention to make grants to their schools. 

The Government of India has recently granted for purposes of 

local improvement three per cent, of the 
EdncationaiaMignment out of theme- j ^ f Government estates and of 

nue of Qcyeinmeut estates. vouoivdb ^ 

^ ryotwaree estates m Bengal, and sue 

per cent, of the rental of the ryotwaree districts of Assam and the 
Bhootan Dooars. It was left to the Government of Bengal to decide 
what proportion of this allotment should be given for educational 
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and other local purposes, and the Lieutenant-Governor decided that 
out of the local improvement allotment— • 


(а) In Assam and the Dooars, two per cent, on the net 

rental should bo devoted to primary schools. 

(б) In Government estates situate on a district where the 

HoEid Cess Act is not in force, one per cent, of the 
net rental should be spent on primary schools. 

(c) In districts whore the Boad Cess Act was in force, two- 
thirds of the balance of the local improvement 
grant, after defrayal of the landlord’s share of the 
road cess, should be devoted to primary schools. 

These orders only take effect from the Ist March next (1874), so that 
no actual result on the number of primary schools can yet be reported. 

The Government of India also agreed that at the resettlement of all 

temporarily-settled estates in Bengal, 
“““ three per cent, of the total assumed 

rental should bo set aside as the local 
improvement cess, and the Lieutenant-Governor directed that the shai’e 
assignable out of this cess for primary schools should be settled in the same 
way as for Government estates. 


The Court of Wards has sot aside in most solvent estates under its 
„. , ooro a certain annual sum for the 

c 00 son or ea es. establishment of primary schools and 

for the encouragement of other schools. On the Noakhally estates belong¬ 
ing to the Paikpara Wards, this policy has been most successfully 
carried out, and a considerable number of primary schools has been 
■established. To each of these schools is attached a Moulvie (Mahomodan 
teacher) for the benefit of the Mahomodan ryots, who constitute the 
great majority of the rural pupulation of Noakhally. In tho Dur- 
bangah and other estates a similar policy has been followed. 


The Eirea to which tho orders summarised in the foregoing para¬ 
graphs apply, is but a very small pro- 
Brf.tr'^r«f tagS” portion of tho whole of Bengal, and it 

must bo admitted that in by far the 
greater part of the country wo are still without any provisions for 
primary education. On the Wards’ estates there is no guarantee 
that when the estates pass from the supervision of the Court of Words 
any considerable annual sura will continue to be spent on primary 
education, though tho Lieutejiant-Governor has strong hopes that the 
owners of great landed incomes like the Bajah of Gooch Behar, the 
Maharajah of Durbangah, the Bajah of Ilutwa, the Maharajah of 
Chota Nagpore, and the Zemindars of Paikpara, will continue tho 
poliOT begun by the Court of Wards, and will do their duty to the 'poorer 
p^ple on their estates by subscribing for the supimrt of primary 
somolf. Even, however, if the owners of great estates set a good example 
in this important respect, there will still remain the vast majority of 
the estates of the permanently settled districts which will contributo 
nothing towards the education of theii- inhabitants. The temporarily- 

2 s 
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settled areas in Bengal outside the provinces of Assam and Orissa 
are barely 5 per cent, of the revenue-paying lands of the country, so 
that after all that has been done there will remain estates with a rental 
of over fifteen millions sterling which contribute no share at all to the 
support of primary schools. Seeing that in all other provinces of India 
village schools are supported mainly, if not wholly, by a contribution 
from the rental of land, tho groat provinces of Bengal must remain 
very destitute of village schools until some method of raising funds for 
primary education shall have been devised. A statement of the needs 
of Bengal in this respect was laid before the Government of India in 
the summer of 1873, and the Ijieuteuant-Governor prayed for a decision 
whether the new primary school scheme should bo continued for a time 
by menus of the existing provincial balances, in the hope that other ways 
and means might hereafter be forthcoming, or whether the Government 
of India would bo pleased to make some special grant for their support 
and extension, or whether tho scheme, which had so far succeeded 


exceedingly well, was to be foregone, and we were tf» give up all hope 
of ostabhshing primary schools in Bengal. On that representation no 
orders have been yet received. 

The present difficulty in regard to the providing the means of 
primary education in Bengal may be thus stated:— 

“ For some years the Government of India had pressed upon the 
Bengal Govemment tho very great ncicessity of promoting primary 
education among tho masses of Bengal; two suocessivo Viceroys in 
Council also urged on tho Bengal Government that funds for the 
extension of primary schools in Bengal villages ought to bo found by 
a local rating, as has already been done in other provinces of India. 

“ Tho Bengal Government of 18(58-70 did not concur in the views 
of the Supremo Government in regard to local rating, but tho Govern¬ 
ment of India adhered to its view, and submitted the papera regarding 
this very important question to Her Majesty’s Government. Tho 
Secretary of Stale for India reviewed* tho wlmle question and the 

discussions thereon, and llis Grace 
the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government to bo that a local rating 
would not be unjust or inexpedient in tho permanently-settled districts, 
provided the rate fell on all properly accessible thereto. In regard to 
an educational rate, it was announced that ‘ Her Majesty’s Government 
‘ can bavo no doubt that as elsewhere, so in Bengal, the expenditure 
‘ required for tho education of tho people ought to bo mainly defrayed 
‘ out of local resources.’ The despatch goes on to say that ‘ this 
‘ (expenditure on education), however, is precisely the applioation of 
‘rates which tho present condition of the people may render them 
‘least able to appreciato. I approve therefore of your Excellency 
‘proceeding with great caution in the matter.’ 

“ On tho present Lieutenant-Governor fell tho duty of giving effect 
to tlie views of the Goverameut of India and of Her Majesty’s (Govern¬ 
ment, as referred to in the foregoing paragraphs. Ho understood the 
despatch of May 1870 to sanction the principle of local rating for edu¬ 
cation, on which principle the (Government of India had so strongly 
iusisted, but to enjoin great caution in its application. In accordance 
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with that view the Lieutenant-Governor thought it desirable not imme¬ 
diately to attempt for the present any compulsory rating for education 
in the country dhstriots where the road cess has, under Bengal Act X of 
1871, been imposed for the maintenance of roads and water-ways. He, 
however, proposed to try the principle of a rate for education on the 
smallest possible scale by providing tliat in first and second-class muni¬ 
cipalities, that is, ill the towns to which the Hoad Cess Act does not 
extend, if the means of primary instruction do not exist, it should bo 
obligatory to provide for the maintenauce of primary schools. 

“It was at the same time proposed to make lawful a voluntary 
provision for primary schools in village communes. 

“ Among the reasons given by His hlxcollency the present Viceroy 
for refusing his assent to the Bengal Municipalities’ Bill, Ilis 
Excellency lias said that he could not assent to those portions of the 
Bill which proposed to make the provision of elementary education 
obligatory upon first and second-class municipalities. 

“ The provisions in regard to rural communes were also disapproved. 

“ Tlie present situation then is, that this Government has intimated 
its intention not to attempt for the present to impose a corajmlsory rate 
for schools in the country districts, and Jlis Excellency the Viceroy has 
refused his assent to provisions for imposing such an obligation on towns 
and for enabling rural communes voluntarily to raise funds for the 
purpose. Thus the Bengal Govemment can have no rating for education 
at all. It follows that those provinces are in exactly the same position 
as when the discussion first commenced, having no funds for primary 
education, unless they can bo given from the general revenues. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has, out of exceptional savings, made a small 
jirovision for immary schools during the present year. But no such 
savings can be expected in coming years, and there has been no success¬ 
ful stop made to meet permanently the dilliculty that Bengal has no funds 
for establishing, aiding, and maintaining primary schools for the 
sixty-five millions of its subjects.” 


Ml'NK'll'AL UEVKNLES. 


The total municipal iucorno of the various classes of municipalities 

of Bengal during the year 1872-73 
umcipu momo. follows. The figures do not 

correspond with those given by the Accountant-General, because some 
municipalities besides Calcutta, viz. the Suburbs, Howrah, Dacca, and 
Patna, do not bank with Government, and their monies do not appear 
in the Government accounts:— 


J{s. 

Calcutta . ... .83,06,102 

Suburlw of Calcutta and llnwri'ali under Act 111 of 18(U and K|iecial 

Acta . ... 4,04,243 

Munioipalitieii in the interior under Act III of ISttt . .. «,81,059 

Mnnicipolities uudvr Act VI ot IStiS, witli one under Act XXVI 

of 1850 . . 4,ftl.997 

Towns and nnious under Aot XX of 1850. 1,30,191 


Total 


60,75,692 
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In this are included the small loans and grants received bj muni¬ 
cipalities in the interior, but not the large loans raised in Calcutta and 
classed as extraordinary receipts. These Calcutta extraordinary receipts 
amounted in all to m 11,77,866 in addition to the amount above 
stated. 

The principal sources of income under the various Acts have been 
already mentioned in the chapter on municipal administration, but 
may bio hero again recapitulated as follows. This statement for 1872-73 
includes the suburbs of Calcutta and Howrah; in fact all munidpalities 
except Calcutta:— 

R». 


Kate on ownnrK uocordiuju: to the ytsarly value* of houftCH and lunete 

owned ill the town . 7^29,609 

Tax uu oeTUpicra of hol<titig;H acconliuf? to their cinmiaataucos and 

propi*rty to be protected . . ... 6,*39,463 

Tax on camafcos, rartn, horsea, and elopliauta .. 73,621 

Fines and ff’ee . 924219 

Fnntids, ferricfl, and tolls ... . 1,324277 

Kent of hoUHCK, icanleiibif and marketa ... .. . 38,963 

Other sources, inclndiiigr giunts from proviuoia) fhiidH and Iubiib ... 1,67,660 


Total ... 17.70,490 


The following statement shows the revenues 
Calcutta Municipality for 1872. 

Ordinary receipts:— 


Hou»e-ratc 

Lisliting-rate 

I’olice-rate 

WatCT-rat# Bnil sale of water ... 

Iiiceneea ou prnfosoioDs, trades and callings 

Ditto for carriages and horses 

Registration of carts and hackeries 

Notice of demand and warrant foes 

Judicial fines and fines for not taking ont licenses 

Hackney fines 

Kemoval of trade refuse ... ... 

Licenses tier public nocesssries .. 

Fees from toiah mehtora' dopfita 

Fees from slaughtor-housea 

Rent and mcorno of Town Hall 

Rent of public necessaries 

Ditto of Dhappa Fishery and Lake land ... 

Ditto Ilf Skinning Platform ... 

Removal of night-soil from private premises 
Ditto of Buhurlmu night-soil ... 

Grass-cutting fees, &c., in public squares 
Hire of Steam Roller 

Sale of unclaimed properties, Ac., from Pauper Hospital 

Rent, &c., of Municipal Railway 

Licensea, dbc., for jute ware-houses ... 

Miscellaneous receipts 

Sale of materials, stores, Ac. 

Value of stores, materials, Ac., used in works 

SOBFESBS AcCOVMT. 

Income-tjx, dopositi of coutractora’ advances refunded, Ac., Ac. 


aud receipts of the 


Ba. 

A. 

P. 

0,48376 

4 

3 

2,00,831 

14 

9 

2,12,427 

16 

e 

4,96,800 

6 

0 

2,37,888 

6 

7 

1,10,701 

6 

8 

48,176 

0 

4 

20,676 

0 

6 

23,134 

11 

6 

880 

16 

11 

36,718 

4 

0 

1,133 

0 

0 

26.067 

0 

0 

38,783 

6 

0 

9,795 

4 

0 

22,748 

16 

8 

1,170 

0 

0 

6,060 

0 

0 

6,820 

11 

6 

10,200 

0 

0 

1,870 

6 

0 

860 

0 

0 

1,006 

18 

6 

1,666 

9 

0 

81,829 

8 

0 

17,214 

10 

2 

68,826 

13 

8 

6,66,838 

8 

7 

64,712 

3 

11 


Total 


83,06,102 10 y 
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To this may be added extraordinary receipts as follows:— 


Drainage Loan from Government 

Loan from Governinent for Munioipal Market 

Loan from Government for extension of water-works. 

Receipts from the estate of Mr. Marcus ... 

Sundry receipts on account of private drainage 
Receipt from Commiseiouer of Police for work done ai Foundling 
Asylum, Ac. ... 

Miscellaneous receipts 


Rs. A. P. 
6,00,(K)0 0 0 
2,30,000 0 0 
2,70,000 0 0 
47,367 0 9 
1,682 7 4 

111 4 6 
6,241 8 0 


SUSt'ENSK ACCOUST. 

Income-tax, deposits of contractors, old advances adjusted, Ac. ... 23,673 6 11 

Total ... 11,77,866 11 6 

The value of stores used, which appears as a largo item in the 
Calcutta income, is merely a matter of aeooimt, being balanced by a 
corresponding expenditure; and excluding this and some fees for 
specific services and miscellaneous receipts, me real taxation of Calcutta 
amounts to somewhat less than 24 lakhs of rupees, say £235,000, 

In a former chapter allusion has been made to the lightness of 
, , .. , ^ municipal taxation in Bengal, out- 

Inc,deuce of mumc.paltaxat.on. side Calcutta and the subufbs. The 

following statement, submitted to the Govommout of India in the 
course of the past year, refers both to Calcutta and to the country towns, 
and shows how the calculation regarding the incidence of taxation 
in the latter was worked out. Tho figures are taken from the “ Eeports 
regarding taxation in British India,” published by the Government of 
India. It will be observed that tho income fi’om taxation is distin¬ 
guished from receipts from other sources. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor has repeatedly admitted that the 
municipal taxation of Calcutta proper is high even for the capital city 
of India. The oircumstanoea of Calcutta and tho other Presidency 
towns are so very different from the rest of India, that their taxation 
cannot usefully be compared with towns in the interior. The 
comparative incidence of the three Presidency towns must there¬ 
fore be separately compared. Tho great city on the Hooghly, the 
Metropolis of India, is divided into no less than five dhferont 
municipalities, namely, Calcutta proper, containing all the houses 
and lands within the Maharatta Ditch and within the original civil 
jurisdiction of the High Court; Howrah, a large town which has 
grown up on the opposite bank of the Hooghly River and contains the 
terminus of the East Indian Railway, the docks of the Calcutta Port, 
and a number of factories of different kinds; the Suburban Muni¬ 
cipality and the two (Northern and Southern) Suburban Towns, which 
adjoin Calcutta, and which are separated from Calcutta merely by a 
techniod boundary, such os a particular street. The five munimpalitieB 
form one uninterrupted stretch of houses, except where the Hooghly 
divides Howrah from the rest of the city; and they are in reality one 
town, though they are governed under different municipal laws and pay 
varying rates of municipal taxation. Taking the five munioipalitieB 
which make the city of Calcutta, we find that their taxation, exclusive 
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of misoellRneous receipts which are not taxation, compares witli the 
taxation of Bombay and Madras thus— 


g fCalcattft» insitle tbo Maharatta T>itch 


S3 S'H 

IlS 


Calcutta, Suburban Municipality 
nowrab, „ „ 

North Suburban Town of Calcutta 
South „ „ „ 


Population. 

Total taxation. 

Incidcnco of 
taxation por 
hood o( tlio 
population. 


Rs. 

Ka. 

. 447,6(il 

23,36,690 

6'22 

2,67,149 

2,83,681 

1-10 

97,784 

1,34,876 

137 

27,263 

20 294 

0-74 

62,632 

14,371 

0-22 

892,429 

044,405 

397,662 

27,81,861 

29,(19,283 

4,40,631 

312 

4-60 

110 


Total for Calcutta ... 

Bombay (page 612 Bine Bonk, year 1872-73) 

Madras (oairo 408 of Blue Hook, year 1873-74) ... 

“ It will bo seen that the municipal taxation of Calcutta and its 
suburbs is lighter than that of Bombay, but much heavier than that of 
Madras. Regarding the valuation in the weight of taxation on the 
different townships which compose the city of Calcutta, it may be 
observed that in Calcutta proper, where the Justices have the fullest 
control over the rate of taxation and are not subject to the control of 
Government, the taxation is very high; in the Suburban Municipality, 
and in Howrah, where the Municipal Commissioners have considerable 
but still restricted powers, the taxation is tolerably high ; while in the 
two Suburban Towns, where the rate of taxation is fixed almost eutu-ely 
by Government officers, the rate is extremely low. 

“ Turning now to the consideration of municipalities in the interior, 
outside the Presidency towns, we find the number and proportion of the 
population brought within the pale of municipal taxation to be as 
follows:— 


Bongnt 

Miidrac 

Biirolmy 

N. W. PruviuccB 

Punjab 

Oudh 

Central Provinces 


Total popnlntion of 
the province un¬ 
der rejrulnr ftn- 
vernuient outside 
Presidency towns. 


e4,(X)0,OOO 

31,00(1,000 

13,260,000 

31,600,000 

10.&N),(iO0 

ii,(k)ii,ooo 

8,260,000 


Total population 
o{ all municipal 
towns outside 
tlio Presidency 
towns and Kur- 
roeboc. 

2,400,657 

1,077,700 

l,48x,083 

8,.5.'15,783 

2,408,823 

618,291 

602,463 


Proportion of mu- 
mcipttl to total 
population. 


3} per cent. 


“ Thus Bengal has a smaller proportion of her inhabitants under 
the operation of municipal taxation than any province except Madras, 
where the municipal townspeople bear a slightly smaller proportion 
to the general population than in Bengal. 

“ The returns given in the volume on taxation of some provinoes 
are not so full as for others, and the comparison of taxation cannot be 
made exactly accurate in all particulars. Some provinoes give the 
actual income for one year and the estimated income for two years; 
some give only the estimated income for one year; some give the, 
inoome irom taxation proper, as well as the gross receipts from all 
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sources; while some give only the income from taxation. Some of the 
provincial statements are not totalled. The several towns have, how¬ 
ever, been classified, the different classes of income have been distin¬ 
guished as far as possible, and totals have been made in this office for 
the purpose of comparison. 

“ The statistics of municipal taxation, taken from the volume on 
taxation and worked out as above, give the following results for large 
towns containing over 10,000 souls each, for small towns containing 
less than 10,000 souls, and for all towns, largo and small-together. * 



InddenRO per bead of the poinilation 
in |ila«<!8 eniitniniiiB nver 10,000 
non)* uutaide the Presidcni!}' 
towns and Kui-raclico. 

Inci<lcno,o per bead of Iba 
population in plaees con- 
tainiiur than 

10,UU0 fKjuU. 


or the gress iiiiini- 

Of the miiMiriiNiI 

Of tlio pposa mniii- Of tho gross mtiid- 


cipal receipts. 

incbine rroiii uiiinici- 
pal taxation. 

cipal receipts. cipal iiicmiie from 
municipal taxation. 


Hs. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

Es. A. r. Us. A, P. 

Itengnl 

. 0 7 8 

0 S 10 

0 6 6 0 6 10 

Madrfis 

. not shown 

0 11 11 

there are no ainall municipal 
towns in Aladms. 

HumImT 

. 1 10 

10 8 

0 7 6 0 6 8 

N. W. rroTinces... notahown 

0 11 3 

not shown 0 4 5 

I’lininb 

Oiiilh 

... ditto 

0 16 7 

ditto 0 6 1 

... not nepiirately shown 0 10 3 

not fccpiiriitoly shown 0 8 6 

(VntrHl 

ProTinces 10 7 

U 16 0 

0 U 7 0 IX 2 


“ The incidence of municipal taxation on all municipal towns, both 
large and small, may bo compared thus— 




Incidence per head of the population of all 
mntiieipid towns, both large and small. 



Of the gross municipal 
receipts. 

Of tho municipal income 
from taxation. 



Us. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Noi til-Western ProTincea 
Punjab 

Oudh ... ... 

('anlriil PioTincea ... 


0 7 6 

uotsliown 

0 13 11 

.. not shown 

... ditto 

0 11 6 

0 14 7 

0 5 10 

0 11 11 

0 13 3 

0 8 6 

0 11 5 

u » a 

0 13 6 


“ It will be seen that the general incidence of municipal taxation in 
Bengal is less than half the average incidence for the rest of India ; 
that the average incidence in tho North-Western Provinces is 44 per 
cent, higher than in Bengal; while in other provinces the incidence is 
from 72 per cent, to 133 per cent, higher than in Bengal. Bor towns 
containing more than 10,000 souls, tho incidence of municipal taxation 
in other provinces is from 76 per cent, to 164 per cent, more than in 
Bengal. For small towns containing less than 10,000 souls, the 
incidence of municipal taxation in Bengal is about tho same ns in most 
other provinces, except the North-Western Provinces, where the inci¬ 
dence is 24 per cent, smaller, n veiy largo number of petty places 
being there lightly taxed for police purposes only.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


For some years past attempts have been made to collect statistics 

of births and deaths from the whole 
“6^ of these provinoes. The inaoouracy 
of the results obtained has, however, 
always been notorious. Exceptional difficulties beset the Sanitary 
Commissioner for Bengal. His returns have always been incomplete 
from every district, and absolutely untrustworthy. In 1871 the 
mortality in Bengal, with a population of 66 millions, was registered 
at 260,331, which is only a proportion of four in a thousand. The 
reports of previous years nave shown even more unsatisfactory results 
than this. 

In the following table, which the Lioulenant-Govemor has taken 
from the Sanitary Commissioner’s report, the districts of Bengal are 
arranged in order as to efficiency in mortuary registration in 1871:— 


I 


MortnUty over 10 per 1,000. 


Semmiioro stib'divi- 
sioii ... 14'S 

Nowffcntg ... IVH 

OowaltMira ... 10*0 

Beorhuoom ... 10*1 


Prom 6 to 10 per 1 , 000 . 


Kaniroop ... 9*8 

Sinicbliuom ... 8*0 

Kibwmffor ... 8*^ 

JoRHurc ... 7*9 

Dimiwan ... 7*8 

('hittafroiig ... 7*6 

Hooglily ... 7*4 

... 7*3 

Baticoomli ... 7* 

littjHhahyo ... 0*9 

Hogra ... 0*9 

Hftisaroclmugh... 0*4 
... 0*1 
Darieeliiig ... 5*7 

NoaKholly ... 5*7 

24'Peri;uiinab8... 6*3 


Fn)m 3 to 5 per 1,000. 


Bhaugulporo ... 4*9 

Howndi ... 4*0 

Mooraliedabad... 4*3 

Maldah ... 4*2 

Manbhoom ... 3*9 

i’ooroe ... 8*0 

... 3*0 

Samn ... 8*6 

Obumpanin ... 8*1 

DinaiKpuro ... 8*1 

Baluaoro ... 8*1 


Under 8 per 1,000. 


PmriMidporo 


2*8 

Valna 


2*6 



2*6 

Pubna 


2*6 

Shahabad 


2*4 

Midnapore 


2*4 

Backorgnnj 


2*2 

Tipporah 


2*1 

Bneca 


2*1 

Mongbyr 


1*9 

Bylhet 


1*8 

Bungporo 


17 

Ckicbio’ 


1*6 

Punieah 


1*6 

iHymonfling 


1 


Nothing could prove the worthlessness of the returns more clearly 
than the figures displayed in this statement. The figures for the 
district of Mymensing, showing a death-rate of 1 per 1,000, would be 
ridiculously* if they were not deplorably, wrong. Dr. Jackson also 
remarks that in Burdwan, where so fatal an epidemic was raging, it is 
probable that not more than one death in several can have been reported. 
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' Dr. Jackson proceeds to show by an interesting analysis that there 
is a special defect in all districts in the registration of female and of 
infant mortality. It is in infant mortality that the greatest deficiency 
appears. In England the deaths of persons under five years of age 
form 41 •! per cent, of the total mortality; in Bengal they form only 
15'8 per cent. It may bo possible that infant mortality'may not be so 
great in India as it is among the poorer classes of the groat cities of 
western countries; but tlie disproportion cannot appfoaoh to what it 
amounts to in these returns. 

The Lieuteuant-Q-ovemor has, however, already succeeded in effecting 

in the present year a tentative reform 
fromwl'iKULjiom til® system Under wliioh mortuaiy and 

vxtal statistics are acquirod. lie has 
freely confessed that the acquisition of accurate statistics is.at present 
impossible over the enormous areas which compose our districts with their 
vast populations and uneducated agencies; and, while not relinquishing 
the attempt to do what can bo done towards a complete registration, it 
has been resolved in the meantime to perfect the system on osmallor 
scale over certain experimental selected areas both urban and rural in 
every district. These areas have been chosen, as far as was possible, 
with reference to their geographical situation, so as to be accessible and 
easily supervised, and it was arranged beforehand that the census 
should be taken in them with particular care. 

At least one town area and one country area have been selected in 
each district. The town area selected has usually been the head¬ 
quarters station of the district. The area of the rural registration has 
been limited to a moderate number of villages, compactly situated, with 
a population, as a rule, of from 10 to 30,000 inhabitants. In tlie town 
areas the duty of collecting these statistics has been generally met 
and discharged by the Municipal Commissioners, supplemented by a 
grant from Government. For the rural areas a small special expen¬ 
diture has been sanctioned. A very wide discretion has in all cases 
been allowed to the local officers in appointing the agency to collect, 
these returns. It was left to their discretion also whether the regis¬ 
tration of births should bo included in the first instance. 


In order to facilitate these returns, the Lieutenant-Governor has 
„ sanctioned the recommendation which 

Clerk allowed to Cw.i burgeone. repeatedly urged upon Gov- 

emment by successive Sanitary Commissioners and by district officers, 
for allowing a sanitary clerk to all Civil Surgeons, to aid them in the 
compilation of vital statistics, wliioh in these provinces, as elsewhere, is 
a duty imposed upon the medical offioor. 

The registration of sanitary statistics from the selected areas in 
„ Bengal started fair from most of the 

of the arot kaif-yoar of 1873. idealities in the provinces from the 

1st January 1878, and reports have been received from the Sani- 
tai^r Commissioner on the results which have been collected during the 
first two quarters of the year. They present undoubtedly a very 
great improvement on what have hitherto been submitted. In some 
oasqs they ore no doubt fairly correct, in others very approximately 
aoourate-, and in very few are they very widely wrong. 


3 a 
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The areas selected are 

lIortiuu7 Statutict. 


101 in number, comprising a population of 
nearly two millions (1,922,608). The 
gross mortality of each quarter is re¬ 
turned as follows 


Ut qusrtor. 


Slid quarter. 


Town* 

Rural areas 
Coinbiiiixl areas 


S'8 per mills. 


i-a 

6-1 


*7 

H 


7'38 per mille. 
601 „ 
a-06 „ 


Or as given in the usual form per annum per mille.— 


1st quarter. 2nd quarter. Mean annual rate 
of the six months. 

Towns ... ... ... 2.1-2 20-63 26.86 

«ui-»l ... ... ... 17-2 20-01 lS-62 

Combined areas ... ... 20-A 2A-20 22-03 


Tliat the actual mortality is higher than those ratios, is certain, 
but it is satisfactory to have made so decided a step as this in advance 
towards the truth. It is ospocially satisfactory to note the improved 
registration e-vinoed daring the second quarter, when more experience 
had been gained. 

Tlio mortality according to sex during the two quarters under 
review compares thus:— 

ftltmn of tho hU 



Ist quarter. 

2nd quarter. 

muntUs per l.OtfO 
per antiuiu. 

Mural 

Males 

4*8 

6-4 

20-4 

KeinatcH 

... 4*0 

•1-3 

16-6 

Tow» a»v5as— 

Moles ••• 

6-(K> 

7-0 

20-0 


6-03 

0-6 

• 26-88 

Cambi»cd 

Males 

... 6'0 

66 

28-0 

Females 

47 

6-3 

20-0 


Tlie female registration is therefore shown proportionately defec¬ 
tive, as might have been expected. 

The mortality according to age is returned as follows :— 

Per cent, of gross 
morlality. 

13-4 

... ... 182 

»4 

... ... 68-6 

Total ... 09-6 

The English rates meanwhile are— 

Under ono year ... ... 24*5 per cent, oi gross mortality. 

„ five years ... ... 41-1 ditto ditto. 

It has already been suggested that infant life may be better in 
India than in England, hut there is suspicion that in great part 
it is the defective registration of infant mortality in India that makes 
the death-rate abnormally low. The death of an adult is an event in 
the famil^i^and in the village where it takes place: the death of a child, 
a few weeks, or montlis old,—no event at all. 

Statements are given in the Appendix which show in detail the 
selected areas of Bengal and the ratio of their mortality daring the 


Under ono year 
One to yevn ... 
Six to twelve years 
Adults 
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first half year of 1873. The following areas show a mortality at 
a rate of more than 30 per thousand of the population per annum :— 


Urban areaa. 

Death-rate per 
mille per annum 
during fimt half 

(lora Bazaar, Mooifihedabad 

year, 1878. 

... 07-8 

Bnrdmin . 

... 018 

Tozpore ... . 

... 67-7 

Gowhatty. 

... 61-2 

Goalpara . 

... 48-1 

Fnrneah . 

... 43-3 

Dinagoporo .. 

... 40-0 

Drbrooghar . 

... 3r4 

Maldah . 

... 38-6 

North Suburban town 

... 3S-6 

Darjeeling. 

... 34-3 

liohardugga. 

... 31-0 

Part of the towns of Patna and of 

Behar . 

... .32-8 

Bancoorah . 

... 30-8 

Monghyr . 

... 30-3 


Rural areas. 

Doath-rato per 
mille per atimim 
during flrKihaif 

Rajshabye 

year, 1878. 

. 63-8 

Eamroop . 

. 47-8 

MaMab . 

. 42T 

Caebar . 

. 4P0 

Patna . 

. 40-8 

Goalpara . 

. 40-4 

Dinageijoro 

. 37-8 

Moacoify . 

. 30-8 

Purneali . 

. 860 

Beerbboom. 

. .34-6 

Sonthal Pergunnahs 

. aio 

Bograh . 

. 31-9 


It is probable that those results are approximately correct, and wo 
know that among some of these areas, where the mortality is highest, 
there have been epidemics of fever and cholera which have raised the 
death-rates. On the other hand, it is to be remembered that, as a rule, 
the first half of the year in Bengal is the healthiest half. The areas 
selected and quoted above are scattered, and not specially unhealthy 
localities. Those figures are not sufficient for us to generalise from, 
but they seem to shew that the doath-rato in Bengal is high. By 
way of comparison it may bo mentioned that the highest annual death- 
rates registered in England are 40 per thousand, the lowest 17 per 
tliousaud, and that the annual average death-rate in England is 22-4 
per thousand. 

The localities above specified are those in which the selected area 
system has proved most successful. In some cases it has failed. Tho 
town areas of Julpigoreo, Dacca, I^irroodpore, Sylhot, and Caehar, 
and tho rural tracts of Burdwan, 24-1’erguunahs, Nuddea, Julpigoree, 
Dacca, Sylhot, Gya, Singbhoom, Maunbhoom, and Soebsaugor, ore so 
far a failure that they all return a death-rate of less than 15 per 
thousand. As yet the system has boon most successful in tho divisions 
of liajshohye and in Assam. In Assam the special indigenous agencies 
that exist render tho task an easior ono than elsewhere, Tho system 
has been least successful in tho Presidency and Dacca divisions, where 
unfortunately tho indigenous native agencies have been suffered to die 
out more completely than in other parts of Bengal. In the rural 
areas failure has most frequently resulted from tho area chosen having 
been too large to manage and superintend properly, but the difficul¬ 
ties which in this respect have boon brought to light are now being 
remedied. The unsatisfactory nature of the Bmdwan rm-al returns 
in partioular is attributable to tho excessively large and unmanageable 
area that had been selected. 

A oomparative statement is annexed below which shows the rate 
of mortality in the different mouths of tho year in a few special 
looailities, whore it is reported that special pains have been taken to 
secure oorreot registration. 
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Btaiemeni ihowing ratio of mortality per thousand, in each month of the 
year in a few special areas, 1872-78. 


NAVB OV UOIITH. 

Oalcutte; popu¬ 
lation 447.001. 

Suburbe of 
Oalcntttt; 
populfttion 
267a4U. 

Town of 
Buidwan; 
population 
83,3!!1. 

BamaKore or 
North Suburban 
town near 
Calcutta; {)opu- 
lationi!7,86S. 

Nattoro 
town, dla- 
trict Raj- 
ahahyo; 
population 
8,674. 

RuralTract, 
Nowhattee, 
in Bai- 
abahye; 
population 
£3,880. 


1872. 

1873. 

1873. 

1873. 

1872. 

1873. 

1873. 

1878. 

Janimi 7 . 

28'2 

32*6 

45*6 

66*4 


34-1 

28*5 

SM 

Pebruary . 

St'S 

25*4 

87-8 

51*9 


38*2 

81*0 

89*8 

Harch . 

22*S 

26*7 

440 

64*0 


32*5 

82*2 

67*0 

April . 

23*9 

24*5 

84*9 

55*6 


84*7 

45*8 

120*1 

nay. 

21-8 

22*2 

S2‘8 

60*1 


S2'5 

40*9 

66‘S 

June . 

Iff-S 

2<>'2 

262 

60*8 


22*4 

26*0 

25*0 

July. 

21*0 

10*4 

257 

42*8 


18*4 

12*3 

sn 

Augu«t . 

27*1 

24’4 

88*3 

510 


32*6 

19-8 

19*0 

Seplumber. 

261 

S8'4 

S4'7 

47*5 


26*5 

!8'6 

S3'9 

October . 

28*5 

26*S 

29*6 

66*0 

8«-7 

45'S 

42‘2 

4S'S 

November. 

38*5 

sso 

52*8 

45*2 

114*4 

66-3 

86*9 

36*9 

December. 

A4*3 




88*0 





There is much that is very interesting in this statement. It 
must he premised that the present year, 1873, for which the returns 
are mostly given, has not been at an unhealthy year in Bengal; 
indeed it has been the reverse. There has as yet been no such 
mortality during the rains and cold weather as usually marks these 
seasons. The fever in Burdwan has been of a muoli less severe type, 
and has been far less fatal than in recent years. The town of Burdwan 
itself, for which the figures are furnished, has practically escaped the fever, 
and has not suflPered from its re-appearance, dwelt on in another chapter 
of this report, over the western part of the district. Yet the average 
death-rate in the town of Burdwan for the year has not been less than 
63"8. In Bamngore the thriving and busy suburb of Calcutta, known as 
the North Suburban town, where there has been an entire absence of the 
epidemic so fatal there during the concluding months of 1872, and where 
cholera has been very rare, the mortality averages 36-5 per thousand. 
In the populous suburbs of Calcutta, where untiring pains are given 
by the municipality to improve the sanitation, and where their efforts 
are undoubtemy very successful, the mortality is registered at 36'1 per 
thousand. In the town of Nattore, in the district of Kajshahye, the rate 
is 31‘2, and in the rural tract of that district the rate is 42-6 per ^ousand. 
The ratio of mortality in the rural tract is, however, enhanced by an 
epidemic of cholera in the spring wliioh nearly doubled the number of 
ordinary deaths in March, April, and May. The town of Calcutta, and 
the figures returned for the city, 26 4 for 1872 and 25T for 1873, are 
wholly abnormal: it is doubtM whether they are to be implicitly 
trusted; but this question is fully discussed later on in this chapter. 

The first conclusion forced on us by these figures is the high 
death-rate shown. In the second place it may be said that these figures 
are sufficient to indicate very vividly the comparative heolt^ess and 
unhealthiness of the various seasons of the year. 

The months immediately before the re^ar rain s set in are the 
healthiest in the year. June, it is believed, u generally the healthiest 
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month, but this year, owing to the late setting in of the rains, July has 
taken the pre-eminenoe. August follows as the next healthiest 
month,—a position it owes to the very scanty rain of the season, which 
kept the autumn mildly warm without its customary damp. May, 
April, and March, follow next; then February and October, the two 
transition months of the season; and November, December, and 
January, the regular cold weather, are left as the unheolthiest season. 
These generalizations are corroborated by the statistical results of 
hospital, jail, and other sickness and mortality ; at the same time we 
must await the records of other years before we can venture to 
pronounce with certainty upon the inferonco of the present. The 
figures wo have now before us are a nucleus round which wo may 
ooUeot other figures, and they are more carefully acquired, and more 
trustworthy, than any figures of the same nature that have previously 
been collected in Bengal. Although tho mortality is greatest in 
the cold weather months, this may be in great part the consequence of 
tho enervating influence of the previous season. 

Tho returns of birth statistics for the 
* “ “*■ two first quarters of 1873 compare as 

follows;— 

Pun 1,000 PBB ABltVM. 


Town Brent. 

Bancoorah 



let quarter. 

... 3-20 

2nd quarter. 

10-0 

Mean of the 
six montht. 
6-6 

Beerbboom 



... 12-76 

13-2 

12-9 

Hoorsbedabad 



... 4-80 

30-0 

17-4 

Malda ... 



... 15-61 

15 6 

16-60 

Darjeeling 


... 

... 8-62 

55-6 

32-6 

Julpigoreo 



... 0-24 

8-8 

4-5 

Uoalpanih 



... 7-61 

26-8 

17-2 

Cachar ... 



... 4-28 

6-4 

6-3 

Patna ... 



... 11-52 

15-6 

13-6 

Shahabad 



... 6-72 

13-6 

10-1 

Chumparnn 



... 266 

13-2 

7-8 

Sontlml Pergunnaha 



... 16-33 

21-2 

18-7 

Cnttack... 



... 8-1)6 

30-4 

19-6 

Hazareebaugh 



... 4-16 

47-6 

6-8 

Kamroop 



... 3n-.|8 

30-0 

80-2 

Nowgong 



... 7-68 

11-6 

96 

Rnral areat— 

Bancoorah 



Peb 1,000 pna ASNUM. 

t -*- 

1st quarter. 2nd quarter. Moan of the 
six months. 

... 8-96 24-0 16-4 

Beerbhoom 



... 15-84 


• •t 

Moorahedabad 



... 13-64 

24-8 

19-2 

Maldab 



... 2368 

28-0 

25-8 

Darjeeling 



3-12 

4-0 

3-5 

Jnlpigoree 



... 808 

148 

11-4 

Goalparah 



... 7--I4 

37-6 

23-5 

Cachar 



... 16 96 

40-4 

38-6 

Patna 


... 

... 16-52 

24 8 

20-1 

Shahabad 

,,, 


... 16-16 

23-8 

189 

Chumparnn 



... 3-04 

23-4 

127 

Sontbal Pergunnaha 



... 2-96 

28-4 

15-6 

Cuttack 

,,, 


... 16-20 

62-0 

S3‘C 

Hazareebaugh 



... 5-76 

44-8 

25-2 

Kamroop 


... 

... 9-04 

27-6 

18-8 

Nowgong 

... 


... 11-44 

23-2 

17-8 
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It is clear that these returns of birth are imperfect, though, 
like the mortuary returns, they evince a great improvement in the 
results of the second quarter over those of the first, and in point of fact 
Government has not yet much pressed for returns of birth, or insisted 
upon their being rendered for all areas. It is far more difScult to 
secure accuracy in the registration of births than in that of deaths, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor has not been willing to hazard the success of the 
experiments now initiated by aiming at too much in the first instance, 
"l^erc birth returns are rendered, special pains have now been enjoined 
to make them correct; but for the present the cliief object of the 
selected area system has been to arrive at accuracy in the rate of 
mortalit}', and much will have been done if in the course of a year or 
two we shall have obtained trustworthy statistics on this point. Some 
of the death returns are, as we have seen, very good; the system may 
be said to be already an assured success, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
does not doubt that tho selected areas do promise to give us at no 
distant time trustworthy death-rates. When these arc more complete— 
and in some areas they are already complete—the correct registration of 
births will bo more pressed. 

Tho results of tho inquiry directed by the Secretary of State 
„ iuto tho vital statistics of Calcutta, as 

Recorded dcathe m talcotte m 1872. ^ 

out, are given at some length subsequently in this chapter. During 
the year 1872 the deaths in Calcutta were recorded at 11,826, a 
proportion which, calculated on the population returns of the late 
census, amounts to 20-40 per thousand. The table of special areas 
already given shows that the total mortality in Calcutta from all 
diseases combined was at the highest rate in October, November, and 
December, and at the lowest in June. Fever, which carried oif 6,003 
persons, or 11-20 per thousand of tho population, was most fatal in 
December; dysentery prevailed with the greatest intensity in January, 
November, and December; cholera (from wliioh 1,142 or 2-.'50 per 
thousand died) committed tho greatest havoc in December, and the next 
highest death-rates from this disease occurred in February, October, 
and November; diarrhoea caused tho greatest loss of life in November 
and December; small-pox in January. 

The total ratio of Christian deaths boar a proportion to the Christian 
population of 33-6 per thousand, of Hindoo deaths to the Hindoo 
population 27-7, and of Mahoraedau deaths to tho Mahomedan 
population 22-8. The mortality in relation to sex was, males 23-4, 
females 32-3, showing a higher proportion of deaths among females 
improbable in itself, and not supported by the experience of other 
looalitios. 

The mortality in the Calcutta Police was 66 out of 3,208, showing 
a death-rate of 20 26 per thousand. 

There were 470 deaths in 1872 among the regular District Police 
• . . in the interior exclusive of Assam, 

among lUe poUce in tho against 394 in {.jig previous year, or a 

rate of 21-0 against 19 per thousand 
in the previous year. No return has been received from the Garo Hills, 


Mortality 

interior. 
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in which the mortality amounted to 10 per cent in 1871. The highest 
death-rate was in Hooghly, where 22 men died out of a force of 442. 
Daqoeling and Julpigoree are the next in the list. The latter district 
appeared among the least healthy in the last year’s report. Banooorah, 
Pubna, Furreedpore, Noakally, Maunbhoom, and Cuttack, eaoli show less 
than ten deaths per thousand. In Assam 23 men died out of a 
strength of 1,629. 

An account of the incidence of jail mortality is incorporated in 
„ , this report in tho chapter on prisons. 

A bnet abstract is given in the present 
chapter to complete in one place the record of such information 
as we have available on tho subject of births and deaths in tho 
past year. Tho average jail population of 1872, including all classes 
in jails and look-ups, was 20,489 persons, and the deaths amounted 
to 1,003, showing a mortality rate of 61’9 per thousand. In 1871 
tlie deaths among all classses in jails and lock-ups wero 759, or 
40’1 per thousand among an average population of 18,919 persons. 
The mortality during tho year 1872 had thus increased owing to 
severe outbreaks of cholera and the general unhealtliiness of the 
year. 

There were 135 deaths from cholera, 332 from dysentery, 125 
from fever, and 120 from dianboea There were more than twice the 
number of deaths from cholera in 1872 than there had been in the 
preceding year, when there wore only 56 deaths from this cause. 
The ratio per thousand of deaths from cholera to average strength in 
jail was 6-8 per thousand in 1872, against 3 2 in 1871. Dysentery was 
also more fatal than usual. It carried off 17*2 per thousand of the 
jail population, against 13’4, 10*8, and 13'2 in tho three preceding years. 
The proportion of the number of deaths from fever and diarrhoea 
was 6‘2 per thousand in each case, against 4T from fever and 3'8 from 
diarrhoea in tho preceding year. 

The rate of mortality was highest during August and the three 
following months. In August the death-rates (calculated per thousand 
per annum) were at tho rate of 90 per mille, in September at the rate 
of 60, in October at 72, and in November at 69. The hcalthest months 
of the year, as shown % the jail mortality, wero March, April, and 
June, when tho mortality was at the rate of 28, 33, and 33 per thousand, 
respectively. 




cabchti’a vital statistics. 

The Army Sanitary Commission in England, in a memorandum 

on the administration report of the 
Calcutta municipality for 1870,having 
invited especial attention to certain 
points regarding the mortality returns “ which appeared to oast serious 
doubts on their value, and to require consideration in India,” tho Secre¬ 
tary of State desired in the end of 1872 that a special report on the 
subject might be submitted. A careful inquiry has accordingly been 
mikde into tho subject by Government and the municipality during the 
past year. 
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The annexed table shows the return of deaths from 1865 
HtfttuUoi of death, to 187ei I — 
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These figures show a decrease, in the space of five or six years, 
of mortality firom upwards of twenty thousand deaths a year to 
between ten and eleven thousand only. If this be a fact, it is a 
fact unprecedented in sanitation. Can it be true, it has been asked, 
that while 23,042 persons died in Calcutta in 1865 (when there was 
no famine), and more than 20,000 in the next year (when there was 
famine in the provmoes), that only 10,102 died in 1870; 10,300 in 
1871; and 11,823 in 1872. The interest of tliis inquiry becomes 
of the first importance when wo are told that this doorease is simply 
the result of improved sanitation, or in other words that upwards of 
10,000 Uves a year are being saved by the mere adoption of a proper 
water-supply and effective drainage. 

The system under which births and deaths have been and are 

collected in the city is as follows. The 
Justices are empowered under Section 
94, Act VI (B. 0.) of 1863, to keep a register, and Sections S)8 and 99 of 
the Act render it penal on those who are bound to give information to 
refuse or neglect to do so. In 1864 the registration was first introduced, 
the town being divided into six districts Tc® the purpose. The registrars 
appointed were with one exception medusJ men with some practice 
amongst their countrymen. In April 18^ these paid posts wero 
abolished, partly on the ground of economy, "Jand partly because the 
accuracy of the returns were suspected, and the duties of the registrars 
were transferred to the police inspectors of the twenty-one sections 
into which Calcutta is divided for police purposes. The oolleotion of the 
statistics has always been supervised by the Health Officer of the 
Justices. The mortuary data are now obtained from two sources. 
One set of returns is submitted weekly by eaoh police inspector of 
the deaths occurring within his jurisdiction, whilst a second set is 
obtained from the sextons of the Christian cemeteries and the clerks 
at the several burning-ghauts and burial-grounds in the town and 
suburbs. The clerks are paid servants of the Justices employed in 
this duty alone, and they ascertain from those accompanying a corpse 
where the death ooourrod. Separate lists are prepared and furnished to 
the Health Officer of all deaths occurring in the suburbs. 

Under the old system before 1868 were included only the births 
and deaths which occurred within the street boundaries of tho town : 
under the new system not only tho town is included, but also tho Fort, 
liaidon. Coolie Bazaar, and the river boats and shipping. 

It is tho general conviction that an important change for the 

better has taken place in the sanitary 
^ toaithior than condition of Calcutta, and it is impossl^ 
ble to attribute so general a conviction 
simply to the improvement shown in the mortuary returns. It is 
more than probable that tho city is far healthier than formerly. That 
this is a fact would seem to be strongly corroborated by tho return of 
mortality supplied by the Calcutta hospitals. The following statement 
illustrates the prevalence of cholera in Calcutta from tho year 1866 
to 1871, and shows the proportion of cholera deaths in hospital, of 
the number of which there can be no doubt, to the cholera deaths 
reported by the Municipality.- The hospitals referred to are tho Medical 

3 b 
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College Hospital, the General Hospital, the Chandney Hospital, and 
the Municipal Pauper Hospital:— 



No. of cholera 
deatha in hncpifal. 

No. ol cholera deatha 
reported by 
Municipality. 

Porcentage of hoipital 
deaths mim cholera 
to tlioso reported by 
the Municipality. 

1866... 

938 

6,826 

7-8 

1867 

305 

2,268 

7-4 

1868... 

487 

4,178 

8-6 

1869 

483 

8,692 

7-4 

1870... 

SIO 

1,600 

7-4 

1871 

92 

790 

8-6 


Tho number of deaths from cholera reported by the Municipality 
is strongly oon-oborated by the fact that the number of cholera 
deaths in hospital preserves an almost oven ratio of proportion. 
In the same connexion also it may be mentioned that at the four 
hospitals token together— 

In 1808 ... ... ... ... ... 179 Persons died out of 

,, 1809 ... ... ... .. ... 161 every 1,00() patients 

„ 1870 ... ... ... ... ... 163 admitted. 

„ 1871 ... ... ... ••• 120 


Grounds for suspecting tbo accuracy 
of the mortuary returns. 


Thus showing, no doubt, a healthier tendency among tho patients. 

On tho other hand there are many striking elements of suspicion 

in tho mortuary returns as they now 
appear. Wo aro told that tho gross 
mortality of tho city from 1868 to 
1872 inclusive was but 59,372, of which no less than 19,677 were deaths 
of children under six years old. This would leave a mortality amongst 
all classes above six years of 39,695 or 7,939 a year, in a population of 
418,137, or an annud rate of but 19‘2 per 1,000 amongst persons of six 
years and upwards. 

Throughout tho whole period under review the death returns for 
all classes outside tho Christian, Mahomedan, and Hindoo communities 


shown as follows:— 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1866 

16 

5 

21 

1866 

28 

1 

29 

1867 

17 

5 

22 

1868 

23 

7 

29 

1869 

12 

2 

14 

1870 

10 

2 

12 

1871 

2 

1 

a 

1872 

3 


3 

133 


Thus we have 133 deaths returned as the mortality of a population 
of nearly 2,000 persons (1,920, census of 1872,) in eight years. In the 
last two years the casualties amongst these classes are declared to have 
been only six in number, while we may be reasonably certain that 
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they were many times as numerous. At tlie same time it must be reool- 
leoted that among these small communities the Ohinese and Farsees ore so 
peculiar in the disposal of their dead and their places of sepulchre, that 
if we are to t^o them as a test alone the case would not be oonolusiTe. 

But turning to tho Christian population of the city, we find our¬ 
selves in the presence of no less anomaly. The census returns of 1866 
and 1872 respectively make the strength of this part of the population 
as follows:— 

Males. Females. Total. 

18G6 ... ... ... ... 13,531 9,460 23,991 

1872 ... ... ... ... 13,917 8,439 21,866 

It is difficult to suppose that there are really 1,021 less Christian 
females in Calcutta in 1873 than there were in 1866, but such is the 
fact if the returns are to be trusted. 

The mortality registers meanwhile show a death-rate in 1865-66 
of 66*2 males to S2'8 females, while tho death-rate of the six years 
1867-1872 accords with the census, and isOO'3 males to 39’7 females. 
More male eliildrcn being born than female, tho death-rate of tho 
former is ever normally somewhat in excess of the latter; and the 
earlier returns accord with Die fact, while tho later ones show no 
appreciable difference between them, although, according to tho census 
^1872), the children of the Christian population consisted of 1,693 
males to 1,272 females. Either tho census therefore is wi'ong, or the 
mortuary returns. The Census of Calcutta is unfortunately not at all 
trustworthy. The mortality returns, if correct, would probably shew 
the ratio of mortality amongst the Christian male population to the 
female to bo something, like what it was in 1865-66. 

The, proportion of deaths between tho sexes generally from 1865 
to 1872, according to tho I’etums, was as follows:— 

Maltis. Fomules. 


1863 



■ .* 


... m 

to 

393 

1806 





... C2-8 

) f 

37-2 

1867 





... 691 

»> 

40'9 

1808 





... 62-3 

>» 
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1H69 





... 01-7 

ft 

38-3 

1870 





... 695 

n 

40-6 

1871 





... 59-5 

It 

40 6 

1872 

... 




... 59-6 

>» 

40-5 


Thus the average throughout tho whole period was 60’6 males 
to 39‘3 of females, a proportion that corresponds closely with tho 
census of 1866, according to which the proimrtion between the sexes 
was 61‘2 men to 38'8 women. 

The oorrespondenoo is perhaps too close for accuracy, as the male 
death-rate should exceed tho female. But the census of 1872 sets all 
comparison at defiance, since according to these returns but one-third 
of the poT^ation is female, tho proportion being 67 males to 33 
females. The mortuary returns are thus completely at variance with 
the census, for while tho mortality of the last three years points to 
the existence of a growing proportion of females in the city, tho census 
shows a heavy falling off in their numbers— 

Males. Femalei. 

llatio of mortality in 1870-1873 ... ... ... 69‘6 40'4 

Fopniation according to new conens ... ... 67‘0 33 0 
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In last year’s report, and in the chapter of the generalreport which 
deals wititi the census results, it has been explained that while through¬ 
out the country generally the census was very successfully taken 
with fair accuracy, there was the greatest doubt regarding the accuracy 
of the census of Calcutta taken by the Justices. 

The figures sufBoiently show that the mortuary statistics are 
not wholly accurate, but it may be that the error is rather in the 
census than in the mortuary returns. Probably the population is un¬ 
derstated, and ospooially the female. The one fact of the excessive dis¬ 
proportion and inconsistency in the ratio of sexes demonstrates that we 
cannot trust the returns implicitly. It is still perhaps, however, too soon 
to give a decided opinion on the question, and farther inquiries ore still 
being worked out under the Lieutenant-Governor’s directions. It is not 
yet quite clear how the returns of the burial and burning enumerations 
are checked and compared with tho police returns; in what proportion the 
police returns are actually found to be deficient, and whether there ore any 
vital diflerenoes in the systems of enumeration of 186 .t and of 1870-72, 
which would lead to so very large a difierenoe of result. Investiga¬ 
tion is also being made into the rate of mortality in different classes 
of the population in each or any of the last ten years; into the rate of 
mortality from different diseases, at different ages, and in different 
quarters of the town, or in towns and subm’bs, respectively, if any 
quarters are distinguished. 

The city of Calcutta is so wholly abnormal as regards the numerical 
„ proportion of the sexes, and the birth 

a M icao ir . retums are so incorrect, and would be 

of BO little value even if they were correct, that the inquiry into birth 
statistics is of very secondary importance. 
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The annexed table shows the return of births furnished by the 
Municipality from 1866 to 1872— 
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According to the retainB of the Calcutta census of Januaiy 1872, 

the number of children not exceeding 
one year of age is as follows:— 


Aoaljraui of the figures. 

CBBtsiiAits ... ^ 


Mains 

Females 


Hindoos 


Mauombds ns 


Otiikus 


Gband Totad 


pill 
• 1 Fei 

pill 
- I Fei 


Mules 

t'emales 


Males ... 
I'emales 


-1 


Mules ... 
Females 


Males 

Females 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Total 


406 

308 

71 i 

8,623 

2,733 

6 ,6u6 

1,214 

398 

1,613 

21 

7 

28 

4,464 

3,446 

7,609 


In examining those figures it will be observed that the male births 
invariably preponderate ; thus— 

pet cent, of the births reported are malet. 


In 1866 


63 

pet 

„ 1860 


61 

» 

„ 1867 


63 

tf 

„ 1868 


63 

>1 

,. 1869 


61 

IS 

„ 1870 


62 

11 

1871 


64 

11 

„ 1872 ... 

„ tlie census of 

Jilimary 

63 

1 

1872 ... 


66 

„ 


of the children h^s than one year old are males. 


If we carry on our analysis into the great divisions of the popu¬ 
lation we find that of Christians— 

In 1871 ... ... ... 54'5 per cent* of the births reported are males. 

1872 ... ... ... 48'4 If II II It 

,1 tbo census of January 1872 ... &6*8 ,, of children under one yoar of age 

lire males 

We find that of Hindoos— 

In 1871 ... ... 53'5 per cent, of the births reported are males. 

,, 1872 ... ... ... 63'7 „ ,, #, „ 

„ the census of January 1872 ... 50'8 ,, of children under one year of Bf;a 

are males. 

We find that of Mussulmans— 

In 1871 ... ... ... 65-4 per cent-of the births reported arc mules. 

„ 1872 ... ... ... 54'4 ,, ,, „ It 

„ the census of January 1872 ... 75 3 „ of children under one year of age 

are mules. 


And that of others in wliioh are included Chinese, Jews, Parsees, &o.— 

In 1871 ... ... ... 42'9 per cent, of the births reported are males. 

,, 1872 ... 33'3 „ „ „ 11 

n the census of Jaimary 1672 ... 75'0 „ of children under one year of age 

are males. 
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Proceeding to another point, and limiting ourselves to the two 
principal classes of the community, it may be noted that of the whole 
population of Calcutta according to the late census— 

65’0 por cent, are Hindnos, 

2S'0 „ are Mussalmnne. 

And that this percentage is almost exactly maintained among the po¬ 
pulation from twelve years to forty years of age (Hindoos 617 per 
cent., Mussulmans 30-9 per cent.), within which limits all the people 
who get children may be said to fall. 

But according to the record of births, while— 

In 1871 ... ... 6fi’3 per cent, of tho whole are Ilindoot. 

lt'72 .(Ki-S .. 

1871 only ... „ „ „ Mussulmans, 

and 1872 . 238 . 

In the census also of January 1872 no less than 70'2 per cent, of 
children not exceeding one year of age are Hindoos, while only 20'3 
per cent are Mussulmans. 

Applying, moreover, one more test, and contrasting tho census 
with the vital returns, wo find that the census gives 714 Christian 
ohUdi'en under one year of ago to 523 births reported in the previous 
year; 5,555 Hindoo children to 3,427 births; 1,012 Mahomedan 
children to 1,212 births; and 28 children of other classes to7 births. 
The total number of children under one year of age according to the 
census of January 1872 is 7,909; tho total number of births reported 
by the Municipality in the previous year is only 5,109. 

Lastly it would aiipear that for the past four years the number 
of births recorded is on the steady dcoreaso, and that in tho last year, 
1872, tho decrease is enormous; the total number in each class of the 
community being smaller than it has been in any year since these 
figures began to bo collected. 

The general result of these c-alculations show that tho birth statis¬ 
tics of tho Calcutta Municipality aro 
.cc^To"" untrustworthy. Tho consistent and 

large preponderance of male over 
female births is full of suspicion and throws discredit on tho whole. It 
can admit of no satisfactory explanation. Tho pnjpouderance is most 
marked in the case of Mussuimaus. The inconsistencies of the birth 
statistics with tho census returns aro fatal to llio accuracy of the 
former. They show plainly that a large proportion of births, and in 
particular of Mahomedan births, are suppressed. At tho same time 
some conspicuous blunders in tho census are made apparent. Many 
girl-babies have evidently not been entered in tho oemsus, and among 
Mahomedans at least 25 per cent have not been entered. The returns 
of boy-hahies may perhaps bo trusted. 

The Municipality registers show only four or five thousand births 
in Calcutta per annum; if the returns wore accurate, it is estimated 
that they would show about eight or nine thousand. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
EMIGRATION. 


Last year’s report set out with cousiderable fullness the defects iu 

the system of emigration and the mea- 
Emiobatiok to thb C010S1K8. Burcs taken to remedy these evils so far 

as lay in the power of this Government. Emigration has this year 
been very active, and on the whole conducted on more satisfactory 
terms. 


The principal features in the returns are the great increase in 
„ ^, , . • w tlie number of emigrants despatched 

to the British colonies, and the addi¬ 
tion, by convention made with Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, of the Dutch colony of Surinam to the places which 
draw upon India for agricultural labour. During the years 1870-71 and 
1871-72 the annual despatch of emigrants was but little over 8,000. In 
the past year it rose to 17,171; Demarara alone taking G,087, Mauritius 
5,262, Trinidad 3,850, Jamaica 1,662, and Surinam 410. These figures 
represent the number of souls embarked. Simultaneously with this 
development of emigration the terms offered by the colonies to their 
imported labourers have been put upon a clearer and surer basis than 
heretofore, a minimum rate of wages being now provided by law in 
nearly all cases. St. Vincent offering lower terms than any other 
colony, and guaranteeing no minimum rate of wages, was unable to get 
labour. As regards Surinam the terms offered are fair enough, following 
as closely as possible those provided for British Guiana. 


Of course with such an increased demand for labour, the number 


Reoruiten. 


of recruiters has been largely in¬ 
creased, viz. from 171 to 258. The 


system of preliminary inquiry into character before granting license 
insisted on by the Lieutenant-Governor has resulted in fewer cases of 
cancelment for misbehaviour, only nine in all being reporteiE during 
the year. His Honor is nevertheless far from being satisfied that the 
recruiters as a class are under proper control, or are generally a reliable 
body of men. It is believed, however, that the Emigration Agents are 
now themselves impressed with the necessity of getting more trust¬ 
worthy servants, and it may be hoped that through their co-operation, 
and with some amendment of the Emigration Act (VII of 1871), a 
greatly improved state of things will be possible. 
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The great majority of the emigrants come from the Nortli-West 

Provinces, Oudh, and Central India, 
N.t.on.ht,ofon..Brant.. the whole Dumber deal 

patched having been recruited there. Behar comes next, sending 
3,412; while Bengal Proper only contributed 925, and of these most were 
picked up in Calcutta or its neighbourhood. The whole of Eastern 
Bengal sent only 4U emigrants into the depdts. The classes who emi- 
grate stood thus as to numbers (souls, not statute adults,) ;— 


Hindoos 


' Brahmins and high enstos 
I Agricultural castes 
I Artizans 
. Low castes 


Mossalmnns 

Christians 


... 2,621 
... 4,974 
... 1,537 

... 6,309 
... 2,910 
8 


The successful results of the voyage to Demarara under steam have 
_ , . led the Lieutenant-Governor to pro- 

pose that no restriction should be 
placed on full-powered steamers as to the time of year at which they 
may take emigrants. So far the experiment shows that the voyage may 
be made by them in half the time taken by sailing vessels and with 
very little mtirtality. In some of the voyages by sailing ships this 
year the mortality was excessive, while it is much feared that one ship 
which sailed in January has been lost with all hands; but the complete 
returns for 1872-73 have not yet been received. 


The figures for 1871-72 were received after last year’s report was 
« Xj „ published. The following is a state- 

meut showing the mortality among 
coolies ill dep6t, the average time of detention in depot, the mortality 
on the voyage, and the average duration of voyage, during the years 
from 1869 to 1872. 







Stafment shoicing the mortality among coolies in dep6t, the average time of detention in depdt, the mortality in the voyage, and 

the average duration of voyage during the years 1869—1872. 
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The mortalitjr on some vessels was extremely unsatisfactory. It 
was generally attributed to delay, heat, and bad weather in the Bay of 
Bengal, facts which certainly indicate the superior advantages of 
steam. 

From Mauritius, Demarara, and Jamaica, 3,314 emigrants returned 

Return emigrants. condition was satis- 

factory, and the only mortality was 
among return invalids. No complete statement of their savings was 
procurable. The coolies arc very reticent on tliis point, but it is noted 
that 74 return emigrants from Mauritius remitted lls. 42,774 between 
them, and Rs. 2,16,106 were brought home by 551 labourers from 
Demarara, Bs. 14,583 of it belonging to one man. 

The most important result of the action taken by this Govern- 

Improvemonte iu colonial arrange, “^nt in Connection with Colonial emi- 
moiits. gration during 1871-72 was, as above 

Draft ordmauce for Guiana. noted, tlic adoption by nearly all the 

colonies of a minimum rate of wages guaranteeii by law. At present 
this has been fixed in British Guiana, Trinidad, and Grenada at 25 
cents, or I shilling and a half-penny per diem. A draft ordinance 
framed on the report of the Eoyal Commission of Enquiry is under 
consideration in British Guiana, which is intended to bring together, 
consolidate, and amend all the labour laws of that colony, and which 
the Secretary of State desires to see adopted by all the West Indian 
Colonies and by Mauritius. By this the minimum daily wage is fixed 
at 24 cents or 1 shilling—the rate in force iu Jamaica, and the engage¬ 
ments made with the coolies in this countiy, will have binding force in 
the colonics. Under the ordinance as at first framed, the employer 
was bound to provide work every day, save Sundays and holidays, 
but the labourer was only bound to worli^ five days a week. The 
Secretary of State has since agreed to raise the number of working 
days to six per week. The minimum rate of wages for females and 
indentured minors is 16 cents. Rations arc to be provided for new 
arrivals at 4 pence a day, while the rations for minors arc gratis. 
The powers and duties of the Emigration Agent are defined, and all 
the medical officers made servants of Government and liable to 
removal. The Emigration Agent at places abroad is to have “such 
salary or other remuneration as may be granted him by Her Majesty.” 
The Secretary of State has induced all the colonies to adopt the 
system of fixed salaries. The ships are to be inspegfed carefully 
on arrival in the colony, and breaches of the charter party brought 
to notice. Provision is made for the indenture and schooling of 
minors. The position of immigrants after completion of indenture is 
set out, and annual contracts of service provided for as well as ordinary 
monthly engagements of free immigrants. No employer will be able 
to mulct ^is labourer’s pay. The stipendiary magistrates will settle 
all such matters. Hospital and house accommodation is carefully 
secured. Return passages arc secured free after ten years for all 
Indian immigrants and their families, and for disabled immigrants 
at any time. 
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Ou the whole this ordinance may be expected to improve ma¬ 
terially the position of the Indian emigrant in all colonies wliere it is 
adopted The Lieutenant-Governor has submitted his views upon 
some points, in which it seemed that the details of the Bill might be 
amended; but His Honor is disposed to think that no colony which 
refuses to adopt it, or something like it, and to guarantee a minimum 
rate of wages equal to that proposed, ought to be allowed to draw 
labour from India. The Dutch colony of Surinam, which has, as already 
noted, commenced to indent upon the Indian labour market, has pledged 
itself to give terms equivalent to those adopted for British Guiana. 
But as regards both Knglish and foreign colonics, what is now most 
essential is that the Indian Government should have full and regular 
information as to the condition and treatment of the labourers. How 
defective our information has hitherto been, was shown in last year’s 
report. Ills Honor has proposed, in connection with a proposed 
amendment of the Indian Emigration Act, that the continuance of 
emigration to any colony or territory should be subject to its recogniz¬ 
ing and complying with the requirements of Indian law as regards 
the labourers and the punctual reception of full annual reports of their 
condition. 


The amendment of Act Vil of 1871, to which allusion has just 
. , . ,, . been made, is the necessary com- 

plcment of the culonial legislation 
above referred to. It will serve to bring under control the whole 
machinery connected with the procuring of emigrants in this country. 
Sub-agents, who arc at present not recognized, will be licensed as the 
recruiters now are. Both sub-agents and recruiters, and mofnssil 
depdts, will be brought under proper surveillance, and the District 
Magistrates will have to be satisfied as to character before allowing 
any sub-agent or recruiter to work in his jurisdiction. The Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor has proposed to limit the season for the departure of 
sailing vessels, so as to secure their avoiding the monsoon; but, as 
already noticed, he would allow full-power steamers to go at any season. 
Amendments in other and minor points have also been suggested, which 
need not here be recapitulated. 

Outside all this constant care has been taken to see as far as 
possible that intending emigrants arc instructed as to their prospects 
and probable wages; and that the facts are to some extent understood 
may perhaps be inferred from the circumstance already noted that St. 
Vincent, wbiglLeuarautees no minimum wage, and actually pays only 
seven annas t^lay or less on an average, was unable last season to 
obtain any labour from this Presidency. 

Since .the close of the year emigration to the island of Nevis has been 
„ . , „ . , „ , , authorized, that colony having adopted 

the British Guiana rates and regula¬ 
tions. Emigration to Natal, which had been suspended in 1872 owing 
to complaints received of the treatment of the coolies in that colony, 
has been resumed provisionally,—a law having been passed by the local 
legislature establishing a protectorship of immigrants, and giving power 
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to redress the grievances of the labourers in several important points. 
It is intended, however, that the Guiana ordinance should be adopted 
by this colony also. 


IteTisod nileg. 


Various other minor matters in connection with emigration have 

been dealt with during the year. A 
revised set of rules under the Act have 
been drawn up by this Government and approved by the Govern- 
ment of India fur general use. Attention has been drawn to the 
necessity of making provision for disabled return emigrants, and 
arrangements made for the reception of return emigrants from colonies 
that have no separate depot. The office establishment of the Protector 
has also been revised and strengthened. 

Detailed information is given in the following statement regarding 

imported labourers in Assam, Gachar, 
and Sylhet during the year 1872. 

^tufn of laWre employ^ in tho tea The total number of labourers remain- 
diRtncU under contract in 187a» . iji j. a. 1.1.\ j 

mg employed under coutract at tbo cud 

of the year was 44^554, agaiust 39,904 at the end of 1871. 


BMiaSATIOB TO TAB TBA DI6TBICT8. 



General Saturn of Imported Laborers employed in the Tea Districts under contract during the year 1872. 
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UMBER OF Labourers . 


The total figures for Assam only are as follow 

f On the gardens on 1st January ... 20.860 

■ Imported during the year ... ... 5,943 

Engaged or re-engaged locally during 

the year ... ... ... 9,762 

Completed or canceUed their agree¬ 
ment ... ... ... 10,913 

Deserted... ... ... ... 669 

Imprisoned ... ... ... 87 

LDicd ... ... ... ... 961 

Percentage of deaths on arerage f 1872 4* 12 

strength ... .(1871 4-26 

Number of labourers on the gardens 

on the 31st December... ... 24,002 

Number of gardens at work with con¬ 
tract labour on 31st December 1872 196 


There has been a very considerable extension of tea industry in 
AMomratum.. Assam (luring the year under review. 

Seventeen new gardens appear for the 
first time on the returns, while only three gardens were closed. 

The death-rate on the average strength of labourers in Assam was 
4'12 per cent., or '14 per cent, below the average of the preceding 
year. The death-rates among contract labourers in the several tea- 
producing provinces compare as follows :— 

1870. 1871. 1872. 

Assam ... 6 percent. 4-26 per cent. 4-12 per cent- 

Cnclmr ... 2-22 ” 2-11 ” 28 

Sylhet ... 4-23 ” 107 ” 1'38 " 


This shows that Assam is still in this respect far behind the other 
provinces, and that there is very great room for improvement. The 
death-rate was highest in the gardens of Durrung and North Lukhim- 
pore, and in the small jungly gardens near the frontier. In tlio 
gardens of Kamroop and Durrung, and in many Seehsaugor gardens, 
the death-rate was satisfactorily low; but among the newly-imported 
coolies there wtis a great deal of mortality. Cholera, too, prevailed 
during the year—more so, say some of the planters, than has been 
known for many years. 

From the inspection reports it would seem that tbe labonrers are 
generally well-looked after, and that most of the extraordinary mortality 
which was not caused by the cholera epidemic took place on new 
gardens or among newly-arrived coolies, who are always most suscep¬ 
tible of disease. 

Statements have been made that weakly coolies are substituted 
sometimes for those who have passed the medical examination, and that 
gardens lose in this way. Inquiry is being made into this. 

The Commissioner and the majority of the inspecting ofBcers 
report that the labourers arc, as a rule, contented and well off. The 
remarks on the inspection reports of each garden seem to bear out 
this view. But at the same time the Lieutenant-Governor cannot 
but feel that there are some grave drawbacks when the mortality is still 
BO very high upon some gardens, and exceptional cases have come to 
light in which things have not gone so well as in most gardens. 
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Caotisr returnt. 


In Cachar- 


114 ten f;Brdcng wore at work on the Int January 1872; 

1 tea garden closed work during the year; 

3 now gardens were opened and worked during the year; 

117 tea gardens were at work on the 31st December 1872. 

The principal figures in the labour statistics of the year 1872 were 
as follows 


Mean number of contract labourers at work during the year ... 19,876 

„ „ of adult „ „ „ 18,405 

„ „ of children over seven years „ 1,470 

„ „ of infants under seven years and not reckoned as labourers 2,268 

Percentage of mortality among adult labourers. 2’8 

n » „ child . 1-9 

„ „ „ infant non-labourers . 7'31 

Kuuibor of deserters during the year who were not apprehended 667 

„ of labourers who completed their contract daring the year 12,663 

,, ,, imported during the year. 8,608 

„ „ engaged in the district during the year ... 11,340 


It is highly satisfactory that so large a proportion, nearly three-quarters, 
of the labourers engaged during the year were coolies who had become 
acclimatized to Cachar, and who made their own terms on the spot with 
their employers. The inspection reports and the special reports of the 
medical officer repeat what has often been said before, namely, that 
the greatest mortality always takes place among newly-arrived coolies. 

In only a very few gardens was the mortality in any way exces¬ 
sive. On the whole the inspection reports bear out the view which the 
Lieutenant-Governor expressed in 1871, that the coolies on Cachar tea 
gardens are in the main contented, healthy, and well cared for. 

There is some doubt thrown on all the percentages by the fact 
that some gardens do not make returns for time-expired and local 
coolies. The census of January 1872 showed that 40,000 people were 
resident on the Cachar tea gardens, though the labour returns for the 
same month showed only 20,622 labourers and infants. The coolies 
remaining at Cachar at the end of the year 1872, as stated to have 
belonged to the several emigrant tracts, number as follow :— 


Dabouraro clasaod as Bengalis ... 
Chota Nagpore labonrera ... 
North-West Provinces’ labourers 

Nepal labourers. 

Madras ditto . 


10,189 

3,411 

6,306 

13 

263 


Probably, however, most of the people classed as Bengalis are not 
real Bengalis, as the term is used generically in the tea districts, and 
most of these people are, it is believed, of aboriginal tribes—Dhangurs, 
&c., recruited on the western borders of Bengal, 

Steps are being taken to prevent the multiplication of liquor-shops 
near the coolie lines, as complaints have been made of the spread of 
drunkenness among the labourers. 


From Sylhet the reports are very satisfactory. Including branch 
• gardens there are five gardens in 

the district, giving an average of 505 
coolies for the year under notice. They speak well for the manage¬ 
ment of the gardens and the health of the coolies. There were no 
complaints about wages or work. 
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The' figures as contrasted with previous years are as follows 



1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

Average unmber of labourcra 

690 

660 

606 

Deaths during the year 

25 

6 

7 

Dahourers Imprisoned 

1 

4 


„ who deserted 

5i 

22 

"i 

imported 

66 

116 

84 

„ engaged or re-ongnged in 
Sylhet . 

333 

344 

276 


During the year the amendment of the Act (II B.C. of 1870) rcgulat- 
. , . ing the transport oflabourers to Assam, 

inon men o c ( . .) o . Cachar, and Sylhet, has closely engaged 
the attention of the Lieutenant-Governor and the Bengal Legislative 
Council. The amending Bill (Labour Districts Emigration Act) eflects 
a change as to which all parties are quite agreed, and which is of very 
great importance, inasmuch as it will remove wholly from the oper¬ 
ations of the Bill at least two-thirds of the persons now subject to it, viz. 
the time-expired labourers. These people, who are now in a state of 
quasi-bondage (inasmuch as every new contract of whatever duration 
and of whatever character, verbal and written, without registry or 
other precaution, restores them to all the rigors of the Act), will 
become free men and free women. There were several other amend¬ 
ments of the Act which a thoroughly practical ex|>erience in its actual 
working had shown to be required. It was originally the desire of 
this GcJVernment to make these amendments only. The Special 
Member of Council in charge of the business found, however, that the 
Act might be greatly systematized and improved by redrafting, and he 
accordingly redrafted the previous Act as well as amended it. Unfor- 
tunatbly, however, he carried his enthusiasm for improvements in 
language so far that the old Act was very much disguised by making 
verbal changes, which were probably not indispensable. Great atten¬ 
tion has been since given to the Bill by a highly competent committee 
with the Advocate-General at its head. The substantial improve¬ 
ments and more systematic arrangement have been retained, while 
unneessary changes in the previous wording have been avoided. The 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks there cannot be a doubt that the Bill 
as it now stands is a great improvement on the previous Act, and 
that the improvements cflfcctcd with so much care and labour should 
not be lost. 

One ver)' important question which has arisen in connection with 

.. . „ . , „ „ the Bill is whether free recruiting 

r,:«orocru,tmgf<,rO«cb« ,mdSylU<.|. ^ pertain of the 

tea districts. The Lieutenant-Governor found that one of the best 
gardens in Cachar, where the coolies arc perfectly happy and content, 
was to a large extent worked by labourers who had been in fact illegally 
recruited, that is to say, they had been induced to go there by sirdars 
without being taken before a Magistrate or registered under the Act. 
The matter came before him in the shape of a proposal to punish 
criminally a sirdar who had so recruited. It appeared to Ilis Honor 
that if coolies could be i)rocured for tea gardens in this way, and were 
well treated and hapjty there, there was no reason why a penal law 

a d 
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should be put in force. If these coolies had not the protection of the 
Act, neither were they bound by its provisions as M contract. 

In Cachar and Sylhet the system of free recruiting would, the 
Lieutenant-Governor is inclined to think, work unobjectionable, and 
opinions have been sought for as to whether it is better that the districts 
in question should be removed from the operation of the Bill altogether 
and left untraminclled and unfettered, like any other district of these 
provinces, or whether they should be retained in the Bill. 


All parties must see that a one-sided settlement, i.e. one freeing 
planters from all restrictions in recruiting, and at the same time 
subjecting the cooly to special penal laws to enforce the contracts into 
which they may enter without any special precautions, is quite out of 
the question. Planters must choose whether they will have freedom 
of contract for themselves with the protection of the ordinary law of 
the country only, or the present system of examination, registration, 
and special precautions in regard to contracts, followed by a special 
penal law to make the cooly work out his contract, as provided hy 

the Bill. In the for¬ 
mer case, i.e. if they 
come under the ordinary 
law, planters may en¬ 
force their contracts— 
(1) by an ordinary suit, 
and (%) by the penal 
provision of Section 492 
of the India Penal Code 
(Act No. XLV of 
18(50), quoted on the 
margin. 


Sectioh 432. 

Whoover bainp bouiid by InwfnI contract in writing to 
work for another peraon on an artificer, workinnn, or labourer, 
fur a peria<l not more than three yeare at any place within 
Hrilieh India to which, by virtue of the contract, ho hue been 
or is to Iw conveyed at the expnneo of eucli other, voluntarily 
deserte the service of that other during the coniiiiuanco of 
hie contract, or withnnt reasonable canae refnaea to perform 
the eervice which he hue contracted to porforin, such eervico 
being reasonable and proper service, ehall be pnniehed with 
impriwiimicnt of either description for a term nut exceMliiig 
one month, or with fine not exceeding double the amomit of 
auch expenee, or with both, nnleae the employer hue ill- 
treated him or neglected to perform the contract on iiia 
part. 


Another question on which the Lieutenant-Governor has asked for 

opinions is to an amendment which 
.vftZinl“" would allow a system of free emigration 

to go on side by side with the system 
prescribed by the Bill. The penalty on recruiting otherwise than 
under the Bill would be altogether removed, but it would be provided 
that no contract to labour in the labour districts otherwise than under 
the Act should be binding on an emigrant; but if be goes with¬ 
out any binding contract, when he reaches the labour district he 
may then enter into any contract he chooses, like any other local 
labourer, under the ordinary law of contract. The question then is 
whether in those districts which remain under the Bill it is desirable 
to allow this free system or any other free system side by side with the 
system under the Act. 


Another^ amendment proposes to repeal the present power of 
- , , planters themselves to seize runaway 

coolies. Without prejudging this ques¬ 
tion, His Honor has said that he would like much to learn what 
officers, planters, and the coolies themselves, say about it. The effect 
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of the amendment would be, that instead of seizing his cooly the 
master must prosecute him for desertion in the criminal court. The 
question is whether the time has come when so great an interference 
with the liberty of the subject as this power of the master to seize can 
be dispensed with. His Honor is inquiring, both from the planter’s 
and from the cooly’s point of view, whether the power is liable to 
abuse j and whether, if not unduly used to restrain a fair freedom of 
action, the object would not be sufHciently gained by making it the 
duty of the Magistrate to seize and punish any deserter who may be 
pointed out to him. 

The above are the more important matters under discussion in 
connection with the Bill, and the Lieutenant-Governor hopes that 
they may be settled and the Bill passed before Assam is separated from 
Bengal. 


The question of establishing a system of emigration to British 

X. • .■ X t, u u u Burmah is under the consideration of 

Emigration to Britub Bnrmab. t • i i ■ i x i -x -ii 

the Imperial legislature, and it will 

probably be found that the discussion upon that Bill and upon the Bill 

above described will together tend to place the whole subject of labour 

transport on a satisfactory footing. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
SAJ^ITATION. 


The Qoverunicut of Bengal has never been able to effect tnucb in 
„ , , the way of sanitation in the interior 

euora leiuar ». populous provinces. We are 

still much hampered by our ignorance of the statistics of mortality 
and of the conditions of health and disease in this country, although, 
as is shown in this report, we have done something towards improve¬ 
ment in this respect. We have no machinery wherewith to improve 
the sanitary state of the country. A supply of good water everywhere 

is no doubt more than anything the 
one thing needful, and this we arc at 
present powerless to furnish except in a few municipalities, the land¬ 
holders being unwilling to aid, and communal machinery being want¬ 
ing. All the hospital, jail, and other statistics, show that in Bengal 
generally the most fatal form of disease is not fever, but dysentery, 
diarrhoea, and other bowel diseases, which may well be connected with 
the water-supply. The Government has devoted considerable attention 
to the condition and deplorable mortality of the fever-stricken districts 
in the Burdwan division. The want of pure water is there most 
especially felt. Still, as yet, in the reeking swamps of lower Hooghly 
and part of Midnapore there has been much less fever than in 
the higher parts of Burdwan and Hooghly, where there is a 
sensible natural drainage. Colonel Haig, in his note on the Burd¬ 


wan fever, gives a striking and almost horrible description of this low- 
lying tract, where there is no healthy flow of water whatever, and no 
escape,—where the water stagnates and a mass of decaying vegetation 
stagnates in it; and yet not only is the fever less in these swamps, but 
the human race has multiplied therein to a greater extent than any¬ 
where in India—perhaps in the world. It seems as if it may almost 
be said that we cannot have too much water in Bengal, and that in 
such conditions in this climate, all sanitary science notwithstanding, 
the human race will multiply till it is wasted by great calamities. 
Daring the year a complete survey has been made by the officers of 
Colonel Haig^s Irrigation Department of the ni^ost water-logged and 
unhealthy tracts of the Hooghly district in order to put us in posses¬ 
sion of the physical facts, and furnish some guide towards great plans 
of drainage, reclamation, and sanitation. 
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Od the other hand, it may be said that some of the Municipalities 
Municipal have done much towards improving the 

sanitary condition of the people. The 
water-works and drainage works of vlalcutta appear to be a great 
success, for which much is due to the skill and energy of the late 
engineer of Calcutta, Mr. Clark. During 1872 the main drainage 
scheme was extended to the northern division of the town, and measures 
were taken for increasing the daily water-supply of the town by 
3,000,000 gallons. To the Municipality of Burdwan the Government 
has given a donation of lls. 15,000 and a loan of lls. 40,000 towards 
the canalisation of the river and the establishment of water-works, from 
which much is expected. In the town of Dacca a most munificent gift 
of Rs. 1,60,000 has been made to the Municipality by the well-known 
Khajeh Abdool Ghuuny, c.s.i., and his son Khajeh Ahsanoollab, with 
the object of providing the people of Dacca with a supply of pure water. 
Conservancy works are commenced, and will now, we hope, be rapidly 
pushed on in Dacca, and already something has been done to relieve the 
city from the charge of an unhealthiness and special liability to cholera, 
under which it has long laboured. In the Municipalities of Bengal con- 
servaimy and sanitation are well looked to, and our progress is steady. 

It is not necessary to enter in any detail into the working of the 

Contagious Diseases' Act in Calcutta 
Act.*^ during the past year, as so much has 

been given in former reports, and no 
change has been made in the system during the year of review. The 
Act is now working quietly and without any apparent friction, and has, 
in the opinion of those charged with its administration, had a marked 
effect upon the health, not only of the European soldiery, but of the 
civil population that come into hospital for this class of disease. The 
admissions to civil hospitals and dispensaries from venereal disease were 
6,529 in 1872 against 7,305 in 1871, showing continued improvement. 
The number of women on the register at the close of the year was 
6,S71, as against 7,087 at its beginning, showing a decrease of 210. 

The total cost of the Lock Hospital, preventive and other charges, 
was Rs. 50,805, and of this sum the Municipality of Calcutta paid 
Rs. 12,915. 

The reports for the year in regard to the Cantonment Lock 

Hospitals in the interior continue on 
the whole favorable to the working of 
the system. Whilst 646 soldiers were 
treated for venereal diseases in 1871, only 302 were admitted to hospi¬ 
tal for sneh diseases in 1872. The particulars regarding each of the 
Lock Hospitals in Dinapore, Barrackpore, Dum-Dum, Hazareebangh, 
and Daijeeling, are annually reviewed by the Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of India, and need not be here set out in detail. 

The Pooree Lodging-house Act, Act IV (B.C.) of 1871, for the 

benefit of the pilgrims to Jnggernath, 
Sanita:^ arranwmonU at Pooree, and was very successfully worked during thc 
du^’i87a.7a ^ Act undct the immediate supervision 

of the Health OlQdcer. This Act is 
designed to bring under control the sanitary arrangements of that 


Working of the Cantonmont Lock Hoe- 
pitala. 
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Fiiiee 

Miiioellnnooue 

receipts... 

Total 


Rs. A. P. 
841 0 0 
4,(M2 12 0 
614 16 0 

73 6 6 

4,076 1 6 


town, which is crowded with pilgrims at certain seasons, and has only 
too often been a focus of epidemic disease. The lodging-houses are 
now registered and inspected, and none are licensed save for a limited 
number of inmates, and after proper provision is made for conservancy. 
There were 342 lodging-houses registered, and licenses were taken out 

for 6,085 lodgers. The money receipts for 
the year were Es. 4,975-1-6.* The total 
disbursements were Hs. 8,678-8-6, leaving 
a net balance of Rs. 1,296-13-11, which, 
if added to the amount already at the credit 
of the fund, gives an aggregate of Es. 
7,703-5-4, and this amount is to accumu¬ 
late towards carrying out a comprehensive 
system of drainage in the town of Pooree. Considerable improvements 
have recently been made in the town and management of the lodging 
houses. The Health Officer's report shows that no cholera generated 
in Pooree this year. Cholera was, however, brought into Pooree by 
some pilgrims from Nilgiri, a tributary estate in Orissa. This epidemic 
caused 63 deaths. The water-supply of Pooree is somewhat unex¬ 
pectedly declared to be ample and of good quality, teats applied by 
l)r. Nicholson, Analyst of Water, proving it to be better than the 
average of most large towns. 

It has been customary under the head of sauitation to deal with the 
principal diseases of an epidemic or peculiar character which afflict the 
country, and to notice anything that has been done or designed to 
avert or mitigate them. The following remarks pertain to this branch 
of the subject. 

The diseases which prevailed epidemically in the province during 

the past year were cholera, fever, 
dengue fever, and small-pox. 


Prevftlenco of diseiiBe. 


CII01.SBA. 


Cholera prevailed to a greater or less extent in every part of the pro¬ 
vince, and throughout most of the year. 
Nowhere, however, did the disease 
assume very large dimensions, or demand special relief measures on 
an extensive scale. The deputation of a Native Doctor to affected 
localities, and the distribution of cholera pills, were the means usually 
adotped when an outbreak of exceptional severity was reported. 

Burdwan suffered severely, the disease occurring sporadically in the 

villages in every month of the year. 
” Most cases occurred in June, July, 

August, and September; in the other districts the disease was more 
sporadic and limited. In Midnapore, Bancoorah, and Burdwan, the 
appearance of the disease was observed to be coincident with the arrival 
of pilgrims from Orissa. 

Cases of cholera occurred in Calcutta in every month of the 

year, and the total number exceeded 
esi ency. ^ preceding years. 

November and December were the worst months. Tn 24-Perguunaha 
the disease was sporadic throughout the year. Most cases occurred 
in the first four and last two months. Severe outbreaks occurred at 
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Diamond Harbour, Barriporc, and Barrackpore, towards the close of 
the year. In Nuddea the disease was very prevalent, though not 
concentrated, during the first five months of the year. Jessore sufiered 
most in the first four months, and in December. 

In Moorshedabad and Dinagepore and Rajshahyc the disease 

prevailed rather extensively during the 
first four months of the year, and 
there was very little during the remaining months, except in Dinage¬ 
pore, where an increase was manifest in November and December. In 
Maldah and Bograh cases were few and sporadic. Pnbua suffered 
more severely in the first five and last mouths. In Rungpore there 
was a severe outbreak from September onwards in the western tbannahs 
of the district. 

A good deal of cholera prevailed epidemically in the Dai^eeling 
„ , „ , district in April, May, June, July, 

and August. It was thought to have 
been imported by the Nepaulese coolies returning from the Lushai 
expedition. The disease became epidemic in Julpigorec in December. 

Cases occurred in the Dacca district throughout the year; in 

December the disease was most pre- 
valent. A considerable number of 
cases occurred in Furreedpore iu January, but comparatively few 
during the rest of the year. Backergunge fared worse, the disease 
appearing iu the hot weather, subsiding during the rains, and again 
appearing as the cold weather advanced. The Civil Surgeon notes 
that the hot-weather cholera proceeds from the south northwards, and 
the cold-weathcr cholera from the north southwards. In Mymensing 
cholera was scattered and rare till Dccemljcr, when several sharp 
outbreaks occurred. In Sylhet and Cachar the disease was severe in 
March, April, and May. The troojjs and coolies returning from the 
Lushai expedition suffered much in passing through these districts. 

Cases occurred iu Chittagong throughout the year,—a larger 

number in the first five and last 
ittagong. months of the year than in the rains. 

In Noakhally no cases were observed in July, August, and September, 
and this was also noticed in 1871. December was the worst month.^ 
The features of the disease were very similar in Tipperah. 

The disease was severe in these districts during the months of 

May, June, and August; Patna and 
Gya suffered most. The dry mouths 
were comparatively exempt. In Siiahabad a similar history obtained, 
but to a less extent. In Sarnn, August and September were the 
worst mouths. Tirhoot and Churaparun were similarly visited, but the 
outbreaks in the former were more severe. In the dry months of the 
year the Behar districts did not suffer much. 

In Monghyr and Bhaugulpore the disease prevailed to a con¬ 
siderable extenf in the rainy months, 
augu pore. ^ more severely in the former than the 

latter. In Purneah, November was the worst mouth, but in none eould 
the disease be pronounced more than sporadic. The Sonthal Fergun- 
nahs hadsporadic cases in tlic hot weather. 


Patna. 
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The disease was very prevalent in the districts of Orissa in 
p . March, April, May, June, and July. 

The earlier and later months were 
comparatively exempt. 

The districts of this division suffered very little. The disease 
„ , „ prevailed to a greater extent in Maun- 

0 a agpoTO. bhoom than in the other little districte, 

and the bulk'of cases occurred in May, June, and July. It occurred 
mostly along the principal lines of traffic. A few sporadic cases occurred 
in Hazarecbaugh, Kanchee, and Singbhoom throughout the year. 

All the districts suffered more or less. July, August, November, 

and December, were the worst months 
in Goalparah, but small epidemics 
were reported throughout the year. A good deal of cholera occurred 
in Kamroop, most in January, February, May, June, and July. In 
Durrung cases occurred throughout the year ; June and December were 
the worst months. In Nowgong a good deal of cholera occurred in 
January and June. A severe outbreak took place in Seebsaugor in 
October, November, and December. This district appears to have 
suffered more than any other in the whole province. In Lukhimporc 
the disease was confined to the North Lukhimpore sub-division. It 
was imported from Jorehant, and prevailed in some villages in November 
and December; the hill districts were exempt from the disease. 
Cholera broke out in many of the steamers conveying coolies to Assam 
in the hot weather. 


The most remarkable features in the history of cholera in 1872 
were,—its wide distribution throughout the province; the ChotaNagpore 
districts, Soflthal Pergunnahs, and hill districts suffering least; the severe 
prevalence of the disease in Orissa and Assam; its association with the 
Pooree pilgrimages and Lushai expedition; the comparative immunity 
of the districts of Eastern and Southern Bengal during the mouths of 
rain and flood, and its prevalence in the dry months (the features of 
the disease in Behar being exactly and remarkably reversed); the 
number of outbreaks in steamers conveying coolies to Assam; and the 
unusually severe prevalence of the disease in the Darjeeling and Julpi- 
gorec district. 


Fever of a very severe and fatal type prevailed, as it has for some 
„ „ years past, extensively in all districts of 

piBBMio svKR. theBurdwan division except Bancoorah. 

In the district of Burdwau the disease was more universally distributed, 
and caused greater mortality and sickness than in any of the remaining 
districts. In Beerbhoom the low alluvial part of the district in the 
neighbourhood of the Adjye river lying to the south and south-west, and ■ 
bordering on Burdwan, suffered much. In Midnapore the affected tract 
consisted of the flat alluvial country lying between the Selye and Cossye 
rivers to the north-west of the district, and marching with the south¬ 
eastern thannahs of Hooghly. - In Hooghly, however, the disease was moie 
severe and fatal to the north and west of the district than to the east and 


south. In previous reports the rise and progress of this alarming and 
disastrous epidemic have been chronicled. It began to rage about ton 
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years ago iu Jessore and Nuddea^ and caused much consternation 
and havoc in several parts of these districts. It gradually spread to 
the northern parts of 24-Pergunnahs, and in 1864>65 cros-^ed the 
Hooghly and appeared in the northern portion of the Hooghly distriet. 
In 1866 it appeared in the eastern and southern parts of the Burdwan 
district. During 1867-68 it continued to prevail and spread in these 
districts along the course of the Damoodah river, and in 1869 the 
town of Burdwan was attacked, and many places in both districts 
suffered severely. In 1870 the type and mortality were not so severe j 
but in 1871 fever broke out with renewed virulence, and was more wide¬ 
spread and fatal than ever. It also extended tu those parts of 
Beerbhoom and Midnapore bordering on the Burdwan and Hooghly 
districts. The disease commenced in July and continued to cause most 
serious sickness and mortality throughout the whole of the cold season 
of 1871-72. The year 1871 closed with the epidemic in full sway 
throughout almost the whole of the portions of Beerbhoom and Midna¬ 
pore already indicated. A short sketch is here given of the distribu¬ 
tion and features of the disease in each of these districts during the 
year 1872, and of the measures adopted to relieve thafsnfferers. 

At the close of the year 1871 twenty-five special dispensaries were 

iu operation, distributed in three circles, 
" to each of which an inspecting medical 

officer had been appointed for the purpose of directing and supervising 
relief measures and reporting on the circumstances of the prevailing 
epidemic. 

The northern, middle, and southern parts of Burdwan, were most 
affected, especially the southern part on each side of the river Damoodah, 
and between that and the Didkessur; while the eastern and north¬ 
western sections of the district wore comparatively healthy. One 
Assistant Surgeon, five Sub-Assistant Surgeons, and twenty-four 
Native Doctors, had been sent to afford medical relief to the fovor- 
strioken, and a depot of medical stores had boon opened at Burdwan. 
Food and blankets had also been distributed to some e.vtent, for tlie 
people who had been prostrated by the disease had become im 2 )ovor- 
ished, and it was thought that the cold of the winter nights either 
aggravated the attack or induced rclajises. 

As the weather became warmer, the fever subsided somewhat; new 
cases were not so numerous. But the sequelse of the past season kept 
the dispensaries open, and the medical olllcers at work. There was a 
marked aggravation of the disease in April, attributed to showery 
weather and sudden changes in the temperature. Towards the end of 
June agCTavations and fresh outbreaks were reported from the northern 
and southern parts of the district. The Jehonabad thanuah had been 
included in the Burdwan district, and the reports from this quarter 
indicated severe and widespread sickness. The disease abated some¬ 
what in July, but in August and September it began to increase 
around Burdwan and in many parts of the district which had been 
affected in the previous season. During the mojith of October the reports 
indicated an abatement, and the health''of the distriet was said to 
contrast favorably with tlio corresponding season of 1871. Heavy 
rain fell from the 23rd to the 26th of October, and this was followed 

3 e 
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early in November by a general aggravation of tlie severity and 
virulence of the disease. Bad forms of remittent fever were now 
observed, and severe affections of the spleen and chest became more 
common. Head complications were also frequent. The parts of the 
district mainly involved were those already indicated; the eastern and 
north-western portions still remaining comparatively free. During the 
fortnight ending 7th November there was an increase of 2,i55 in the 
average daily attendance, which in the week ending 14th November 
amoimted to 8,011 cases. Daring December acute sickness abated; but 
dysentery, chronio fever, spleen, dropsy, and cancrum oris—sequel® of 
acute fever—were very prevalent. 

Four Assistant Surgeons, sixteen Sub-Assistant Surgeons, and 
„ , . n , seventy-throe Native Doctors, were 

deputed to Burdwan dunug the year 
in addition to those at work at its commencement. Eighty new 
dispensaries were opened, making a total of 105, which were in 
operation in different localities thi'oughout the year. Dispensaries 
were, however, closed and opened according to the circumstances 
and requirements of different localities. The largest number opened 
at one time was 56 in December. The number of cases treated 
amounted to 1,275,035. Depots for tho distribution of food and clothing 
were opened throughout the district; 33 of those were organised, and 
105,748 persons received relief from them, tho total amount of money 
expended in this way being Ks. 5,63l>. Advances were made from tho 
treasury on account of food and clothing to tho amount of Its. 22,049. 

No imusual outbreak of disease occurred in tliis district, and no 

relief measures were required. The 
Civil Surgeon reported that fever was 
severe in pergunnah Bishenporo in November. lie visited the locality 
and found only the usual autumnal fever and its sequel®. According 
to tho Civil Surgeon of Burdwan tho inhabitants of that part of tho 
Banooorah district which was during tho year attached to the Burdwan 
district suffered severely from the prevailiug fever. 

This district has a reputation for comparative salubrity. The un- 
^ . usual prevalence of fever first attracted 

*** notice in 1870, when it was reported 

to be more than ordinarily severe in the soutli-oast of tho district bor¬ 
dering on Burdwan. This is a densely populated alluvial tract situated 
between the rivers More and A^’ye, Sickness subsided as the hot 
weatlier approached, and from April to September 1871 the district was 
healthy. In October fever again broke out in the same tract of countrjr, 
and appeared also in villages fimthor to the north-west. It subsided m 
March 1872. In July 1872 the disease again bi'oke out in the old 
ground, and invaded new localities to the north and west. The 
mortality on the whole was very great. It is observed by the Magis¬ 
trate that tho low flesh-eating castes, who in previous years had escaped 
the epidemic, were this year carried off in numbers. Seventeen 
disponsariqs were opened before tho close of thq year, and 16,301 cases 
treated in them. Appropriate medicines were distributed through 
the agency of the police and intelligent natives, Two food depdts were 
opened in the district. 
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In 1869 fever resembling the Jjurdwan lever prevailed in 
^ Oliunderkonah and Ghattal, which 

' ' tlien belonged to the Hooghly district. 

In 1870 an unusually severe outbreak of the usual autumnal fever 
prevail^ in and around Tumlooh and Qui'betta. In 1871 fever 
of a fatal type broke out nt Nowadah and Dasporo, having apparently 
8})read from Johanabad rid Ghattal. It was recognised to bo the same 
severe tj^io of disease which was devastating Hooghly and Burdwan. 
The disease again broke out in December 1872, prevailing severely in 
tliannalis Oliunderkonah, Ghattal, Debra, and Dasporo, a low alluvial 
tract Ijjring between the Selye and Oossye rivers, and causing great 
mortality. Six Native Doctors were deputed to treat the sick, and 
24,007 cases were treated by them. 

Fever of the exceptionally severe typo above described has pro- 
„ ,, vailed in this district annually since 

the year 18(54. During the cold 
season, 1871-72, the disease prevailed severely in several parts pf 
the district, more particularly to the west. It subsided as the warm 
weather advanced, and again broke out in July. The localities mainly 
aflected were Banslreria, Khanacool, Dhuniakhally. Seven special dispen¬ 
saries wore opened, in which were treated (52,289 cases. An epidemic 
of remittent fever causing much mortality prevailed in many parts of 
the Sorampore sub-division from July 1872 to January 1873. 

Since the close of the year 1872 fever has gradually abated in 

the districts of tlio Burdwan division, 
Abatemont of frvor liuriiip (iir spring ^iid tlio Special dispensaries which had 
au?u“ ' been established for the relief of the sick 

were closed in Hooghly, as the weather 
became warmer, and greatly reduced in number in Burdwan and 
Beerbhoom. Much sickness of a chronic nature, consequent on the 
acute fever of the preceding season, remained, and the dispensaries 
which were not closed had abundant applicants ipr relief. There was a 
slight aggravation of fever in Burdwan as the rains set in, but no real 
or general increase of sickness occurred until towards the end of 
September, when from all the districts reports came that the disease was 
again beginning to manifest itself. The rainfall of 1873 has been very 
scanty, the total fall having amounted to more than 20 inches less tlian 
the average in Burdwan, and the rainy season c.ame to an unusually 
early close. The increase of fever has been progressive during October 
aud up to the present month (November 1873), and relief measures 
have been again set on foot in all the affected tracts. But it is still 
far below what it has been in past years. 

In Beerbhoom aud Midnapore those portions of the district 
wliich were attacked in 1872 have again commenced to suffer. In 
Burdwan the disease has been observed to bo more severe to the south 


resembling the Burdwan fever prevailed in 


Midnnpore. 


Abatemont of 6>vi?r liuriiig (Iir spring 
and suramcr of 1S73.—Innri'afc in Iho 
RUtnion. 


and west, and to have spread beyond the limits of 1872 to the westward. 
In Hooghly the worst outbreak has been in the neighbourhood of 
Serampore. Beerbhoom and Midnapore seem to be suffering as 
severely as in 1872,- and more so than in years previous to that. An 
attempt has been made to utilize the services of “ village compounders,’' 
a class of practitioners who have gained what knowledge they possess 
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of disease and its ti-eatnieut in our dispensaries, fur tlie purpose of 
treating the sick under strict and systematio supervision. It was hoped 
thus to provide permanently for groups of villages a Native Doctor 
oompotont to treat ordinary diseases, such as ague, dysentery, and 
diarrhoea, ns well as a more skilled subordinate supervising circle of 
compounders, whose services might be commanded in more difficult 
or serious cases. The sisheme has, however, so far not succeeded well. 


Hitherto the severe fever which has been prevailing in these 
, districts of the Presidency and 

suh td ju" Burdwan divisions during the lost ten 

years has boon unanimously con¬ 
sidered to bo an aggravated form of malarious fever. Several theories 
have been held as to thn cause of the Bi)ecial virulence of its type. 
Dr. Elliot and the special Commission apjiointed some years ago were 
inclined to attribute this to insanitary conditions, filth, overgrown 
jungle, &o. This idea has boon exploded, because the fever has been 
found to maintain no constant relation to the degree of filth, &o. 

The Hon’blo Baboo Dogumber Mitter has strenuously maintained 

„ .. . . , .... that the special virulence is due to 

obstructed drainage. His data have 
been called in question by others, and though obstructed drainage 
cannot be otherwise than jicrnicious, it is by no means certain that 
every instance of outbreak of this fever coincides with, or follows 
the construction of, a road, railway, or orabaukment. The opposite has 
indeed been pointed out both bj' Engineers and Civilians. 

Another view attributes Ihe special severity of type of the fever to 

B, other, to natural ddluic ebango., ’’.f .dmuges unequal sub- 

sulonce or elevation of the Oangetio 
delta or spontaneous siltings of water-courses. The gradual progress 
of the disease westward is claimed as a strong evidence in favour of 
this view. Colonel Haig, in an able note on the causation of the 
Burdwan and Hooghly fever, endeavoured to prove that the oxoep- 

Theovcr.pop«lati„n theory. Of type WUS due to 

over-population and destitution, to a 
weakened vital stamina or power of resisting disease—causes which are 
ever rife in these districts. This subject is now under very careful 
inquiry by a special agency. 

More recently still the medical offio.ers serving in Buidwan have 

Thotyphu. theory. describing eases of typhus and 

typhoid fever, and some have gone 
so far as to say that one or other of these feveiu constitutes the real 
epidemic, and that its existence accounts for the exceptional severity of 
type and mortality. The attention of medical officers has been 
strongly directed to the importance of very carefully determining the 
tyjie of the fever. They have been furnished with clinical thermo¬ 
meters, and regular observations are being token under the supervision 
of the Surgeon-General. Meteorological observations are also being 
regularly recorded, but nothing has come out of them yet; except that 
there appears to be a direct relation between the humidity of the 
season and amoimt of rainfall and the amount of fever; though in the 
height of the rains, and while the land remains partially or wholly 
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covered with water, fever is comparatively in abeyance. Observations 
„ , have been made in America, France, 

e ungiia cory. Italy, and the Mauritius which go to 

shew' that periodic fevera ore duo to a microscopic plant of the algm 
class. It has not been found possible as yet to verify this hypothesis 
in India. In order to moke satisfactory observations, a highly skilled 
observer, famished with suitable appliances, would have to mako pro¬ 
longed exporimeuts under var 3 'ing circumstances. Attention has hitherto 
been so strongly concentrated on devising and applying relief measures, 
that all the medical officers whose services could bo obtained have 


been employed in sujmrvising the work of the subordinate executive. 
Govommeut has not, however, lost sight of the imimrtance of system¬ 
atic Boientifio observations regai’ding the exact nature and causation 
of this terrible malady; and if the agents and appliances can be made 
available, an inquiry will be initiated for the purpose of obtaining more 
precise knowledge than wo have hitherto possessed. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has expressed the o[>lnion that whatever 
the origin or character of the fever, it marches from place to place 
by some kind of communication and progression. Places which it has 
invaded and hold for years have been gradually abandoned by it and 
become healthy again, while it advances over other tracts hitherto 
healthy, marching onwards by a gradual progress. So much at least 
seems certain. 


Fever did not attract special attention in any of the central districts 

Fever in other districts. yf ^ 

ot Moorsfiodattad distinctly states that 
the Burdwan fever has not cxtendtHl to that district. In Maldoh and 


Kungpore the habitual autumnal fever is reported to have jiresented a 
severer type than usual. Malainous fever w'as unusually prevalent and 
severe in all the districts of Orissa; this was associated with a heavier 
rainfall than usual. The only district of Eastern Bengal in which a 
specially bad form of fever prevailed was Bockergunge. The Civil 
Surgeon describes an outbreak of remittent fever, whicli raged in the 
district from Juno to January and aftected the prisoners in the Burrisal 
jail in the former montli. The disease was very fatal in consequence of 
frequently occurring lung complications. In Assam no unusual pre¬ 
valence or fatality is reported, except from Kamroop, where the seasonal 
malarious fever is said to have been worse than ordinary. Many cases 
assumed a remittent form, and proved rapidly fatal. 

In Behar, Gooch Bohar, and Chota Nagporo, the autumnal fever 
prevailed as usual, but nowhere except at Purue.oli did it attract very 
special notice. The district of Pumoah is a notoriously malarious tract, 
and suffered much from a virulent form of malarious fever in 


September. Special measures were adopted to relieve the sick. 


The very peculiar fever or disease known as dengue commenced to 
DBBaTis Fbvkb. attract notice in Calcutta towards the 

it» wide prevalence, ond of 1871 • The disease continued to 

prevail during the cold weather, and increased rapidly as the hot 
weather advanced. It continued to rage epidemically during the hot | 
weather and rains, and few escaped its attack. Very few deaths| 
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were cau-sed by it, tliongh Ibo symptoms, violent fever and racking 
pains, were exceedingly severe during the few days of acute suffering; 
and the attack was apt to be followed by prolonged debility and 
rheumatic or neuralgic affections. Cases of relapse were also not 
unfrequent. The epidemic subsided towards the close of the rains. 
Cases began to occur in Howrah and Hooghly in December 1871, 
but the disease did not spread to the suburbs or surrounding district till 
March and April. All the suburbs of Calcutta were visited, and the 
epidemic extended all over tho district of 24-rorgunnah8. It arrived 
at different localities at different times, and eould always bo traced to 
importation. The outbreak generally lasted for about three months from 
the date of tho first to that of the last case. The cjudemic was carried 
to different parts of the province, and followed the great routes of human 
intercourse. 

It appeared along the East Indian line of railway, and was carried 
to Eastern Be'^gal by the Eastern Bengal Kailway and the steamers 
plying to Dacca, Cachar, and Assam. It also spread to Midna- 
pore and Orissa along the Grand Trunk Road. Following the disease 
along these great routes, we find that it appeared early in tho year at 
Seramporo, llooghly, and Chinsurah, and gradually spread throughout 
the surrounding district; it broke out in Burdwan in Afuil and invaded 
the whole district, prevailing most generally and severely in July, 
August, and September. The reports of the inspecting medical officers 
of epidemic dispensaries show that few localities escaped, and that 
the sufferings of dengue wore superaddod to tho more serious sickness 
caused by the local fever. It appeared in Raneogunge in May and 
continued to prevail during the two following mouths. The disease 
reached Moorshedabad in April, and spread into the district, 
prevailing from Apiil to Soptomber. It was carried across the Ganges 
to Rajshahyo in July, and a limited number of cases occurred, but 
the disease did not spread into the district. Bhaugulpore was leniently 
visited in June. In the same month Maldah was attacked, and oases 
continued to occur till November. The disease was imported into 
Monghyr from Calcutta about the middle of April, and spread far and 
wide. It disappeared in August. Jamalporo suffered much during tho 
same period. It broke out in Patna in Juno and spread to Bankipore, 
Dinapore, and many parts of the district, lasting till August. In 
August dengue broke out in Gya, and continued to rage till .November. 
Moat of the inhabitants were seized, and the disease visited many 
parts of the district. It ceased in November. It prevailed in Ohuprah 
from August till December. This district was not much affected. It 
broke out in Arrah in August, and in Huxar in July. 

To the east of Calcutta dengue spread to many parts of Jessore and 
Nuddeain June and July. It broke out in Dacca in Juno and conti¬ 
nued to prevail till November. Its importation from Calcutta was 
clearly proved, and many parts of the district suffered. It appeared in 
Sylhet in August, lasting till October. The only station on the Assam 
route affected was Goalparali, where a few coses occurred among the 
European residents in May. Along the south-western route the disease 
spread to Miduapore, Balasore, Pooree, and Cuttack. It broke out in 
Midnaporo in July, in Balasore in the same month, in Pooree in 
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September, and in Cuttack in October. The disease was also conveyed 
to Chittagong in June, and prevailed there till September. 

All the districts not specified in the preceding naiTative escaped 
the disease. 


Although small-pox was not epidemic during the year, the disease 

was not altogether absent from any dis- 
trict. With a system of inoculation, 
very general and by no means simidlaneous or exhaustive, existing 
over the greater part of the province, the manifestations of the disease 
consisted rather of sporadic outbreaks afleeting the unprotected and 
badly protected of a locality, limited at the same lime in extent and 
duration by the general state of protection which the people enjoy. 
The notes recorded by Civil Surgeons go to show that the people of 
Bengal have ever among them the seeds of this pestilence. At the 
same time it is fair to add that in ordinary years the practice of 
inoculation ensures the immunity of a largo majority of the people 
from attack. The reports of Civil Surgeons also indicate that the 
results of mortuary registration are very untrustworthy, all kinds of 
eruptive diseases being entered under the head of small-pox. 

Calcutta has remained very free of the disease, and the districts 

embraced in the Metropolitan circles 
l‘ave also had very little small-pox. 
Tliero was no ejudemio in Bancoorah, 
but in Midnapore a severe outbreak occuiTed which seems to have 
been “ stamped out” through the energetic efforts of the authorities. 
JesBore, where inoculation prevails unchecked. Buffered little; but 
it was shown that outbreaks in Nuddea w6re due to inoculation in the 


border district. In the liajshabyo division no remarkable prevalence 
of Bmall-i)ox was observed, and the Orissa division appears also to have 
enjoyed an immunity from outbreak. In the Dacca division the usual 
amount of small-pox caused by inoculation seems to have ocomred. The 
city of Dacca remained almost free of the disease during the year. 
There was a severe outbreak at Dukhinshabaspore in Baekergunge, and 
the diseose seems to have been comparatively severe in Mymensing. The 
reports from the Chittagong division contain nothing remaikablo, and 
in Assam, whore inoculation is more unequally and fitfully conducted, 
there appears to have been in each district an occasional severe outbreak. 
In the Patna, Coooh Bohar, and Bhaugulporo divisions no epidemic 
prevailed. The disease became rather common in and around Bhaugul- 
pore towards the close of the season. In the Chota Nagpore division 
there was less small-pox than in previous years, and it is satisfactory 
that in the two districts, Singbhoom and Maunbhoom, whore the greatest 
suooess in converting inoculators to vaccination has b<>eii attained, 
there was less of the disease than iii ilazarcebaugh and Lohavd'iggah 
where success has been less marked. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
MEDICAL RELIEF. 


Calcutta is, on the whole, by no means badly provided with medical 
„ „ ^ charities. It has three hospitals of 

O^CCTTA MsmcAi IKBTXTUIIOS.. ^ Mcdical Collegc 

Hospital, the General Hospital, and tlic Native Hospital with its 
branches. The first of these treats both Europeans and Natives j the 
second hitherto received only Europeans, but has now opened a native 


surgical ward j while the last is, as its name implies, principally 
confined to natives, but receives accident cases and the like without 


regard to class. Besides the above there is a large Municipal Pauper 
Hospital or Lazar House; a good hospital at Howrah, just across the 
river Hooghly, receiving both Europeans and Natives; and five other 
institutions, all of them most useful on a smaller scale. The total 


amount paid by Government for medical charities in Calcutta comes 


annually to nearly Rs. 3,00,000. 

The total number of persons treated at these hospitals and dispen* 
saries during the year was 251,039, or 15,366 more than in the pre¬ 
vious year. Of tliese 20,805 were in-patients, and 231,134 received 
out-door relief. 


Of the patients, 64‘9 per cent, were men, 16'3 per cent, women, 
and 18'8 per cent, children. As regards race and caste of patients, 
it is found that Hindoos avail themselves of such institutions less 


readily in proportion to their numbers than the other classes of the 
community. 

The death-rate on persons treated in the hospitals was 132 per 
millc, or the same as last year. Excluding cholera, it was 125 as 
against 127 in 1871. There has been a great improvement in the 
mortality in hospital during the last five years. In 1867 the hospital 
rate was 191, or, excluding cholera, 175. In 1868 it rose to 199, or, 
excluding cholera, 179, but since then it has steadily fallen to 132, as 
stated above. Much of this improvement is attributed to the same 
causes which have rendered Calcutta itself more salubrious than it used 


to be. 


Setting aside the extraordinary epidemic of dengue, which, how¬ 
ever, among 2,292 persons treated, caused only seven deaths, the 
prevalent types of maladies treated in the hospitals were the same as 
in former years. Of 2,761 deaths, 217 were from cholera, 682 from 
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dysentery and diarrhwa, making 890 from bowel diseases, while 806 
only were from fever. Phthisis caused 301 deaths, dropsy 217, and 
ulcers 270. Cholera was more prevalent than in 1871, and the rate of 
mortality among cases treated was high, 4'84-3 per 1,000. Typhoid 
fever was also very fatal, 9.8 deaths among 182 per.sons treated. Small- 
)iox has for some years past been almost unknown—thanks probably 
to the operations of the Vaccine Dci)artnicnt. 

The Medical College Hospital is an institution the state of 

. „ .... which has never been very satisfac- 

Med.csIC 0 ii 0 B.li,«p,t«i. attached to the great 

medical school of the Presidency, and has a large and able staff of 
picked medical men, both ]<]uroj)ean and Native, hut owing either to 
unhcalthincsB of site or defects in the buildings, its death-rate has 
always been unsatisfactorily high, especially in surgical cases. A great 
improvement has taken place in the last ten years, the average mortality 
among Christian patients having fallen from 9.') per mille to 56, and 
among natives from rates ranging between 255 and 809 to IGS. Still 
the returns are had enough, and Government has for some time past 
been anxiously considering how best to improve the building. The 
idea of abandoning the site was at one time put forward, hut the 
expenditure involved in such a move was more than Government could 
undertake, and, moreover, the situation of the hospital and college 
is so convenient for a large portion of the native town, that a change 
was objectionable on that ground also. Active measures for improving 
the building have been delayed by the desire of the medical authorities 
to have an entire reconstruction of the building. As the funds at 
the disposal of Government would not admit of so large an outlay, an 
ineffectual appeal was made to the native public and to the corpora¬ 
tion of Calcutta to contribute a portion of the napiired expenditure, 
'fhe requirements of the college and hospital are, however, steadily 
increasing, and the Lieutenant-Governor has felt that he has now 
no option hut to do what he can with the money he cau make 
available, lie has already contributed to the municipal funds a large 
sum of money for the express purpose of eflcctiiig a thorough drainage 
of a defined area surrounding this hospital, and this has been curried 
out, making the site the most thoroughly drained part of Calcutta, and a 
model of what the eminent Engineer lately in ehargeof the drainage works 
would have. An offer already made by Goverumeut of a sum of six 
lakhs of rupees, or .^;G0,000, previously made and refused, has been 
renewed. The Lieutenant-Governor has determined to take mmn himself 
the responsibility of expending this sum on the existing site, and the 
College Council has now been asked to aid His Honor with suggestions 
for improving the present college and hospital buildings. As soon as 
these arc received and considered, a beginning will he made. 

The General Hospital is a fine group of buildings to the south 
„ ., „ , „ . of the Calcutta maidan, partly oecu- 

pied ni former years as a hospital lor 
European civil patients, and partly used as a military hospital. It 
has now been made over eutiicly to the civil hospital, the military 
being removed to a neighbouring building, once the scat of the Sudder, 
and afterwards of the High Court. 


3/ 
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The results of treatment in this institution have generally been 
better than those of the Medical College Hospital; but when it is 
remembered that a large proportion of those who enter the wards are 
sailors from the shipping, broken down by exposnre to the sun and 
by dissipation in the bazars, it will not be surprising to find here too a 
considerable mortality. The Government has done, and is doing, all it 
can to make the hospital arrangements complete; and under the pre.«ent 
able management, the results arc probably as good as it is possible to 
obtain. Some improvement may, however, be effected by the construc¬ 
tion of a river-side dispensary near the shipping, to which sailors can 
be taken for immediate treatment during the heat of the day, being 
removed to the hospital in the cool of the evening. 

Arrangements have also been made for opening a native surgical 
ward in the hospital compound, and the committee of an endowment 
formed in memory of the late Mr. Justice Sumbhoonath Pundit have 
transferred to this ward a portion of the funds at their disposal, hitherto 
spent on a separate institution. 

The average daily number of sick during the year was 182'25, 
and the death-rate 4u'30 per mille, a rate below the average of the six 
years (l!jti6-71) by 18‘16, but exceeding that of 1871 by 8'78. The 
cause of this falling off is shown to have been mainly due to the greater 
prevalence of cholera. There were 17 major surgical operations with 
no deaths. 


The Calcutta Nurses’ Institution has again done much useful 


Nurses* Institution. 


work, and though its balances have 
fallen somewhat, it has been able to 


increase its staff to supply the wants of the Presidency General Hos¬ 
pital. After the year closed, however. Government had to make a 
special grant of Us. 2,000 to the Committee of Management to enable 
them to meet their working expenses, and it is hoped that the ladies 
of the Committee and the friends of the institution have since been 


able to place its finances on a satisfactory footing. 


The Pauper Hospital, or Lazar House of Calcutta, maintains its 
, high death-rate of 277 per mille, or 

nmciptt Huper ospi . excluding absolute moribunds. Of 

the 1,518 deaths among the 5,467 persons under treatment, 803 
died within twenty-four hours, and 494 more within a week of 


admission. Most of the cases when they come in are chronic and 
beyond all medical skill. Half the admissions are eases rejected 
by the other hospitals and then brought to the Pauper Hospital, 
and a large proportion of the remainder are picked up by the 
j)olice in the streets Everything has been done that can be reasonably 
expected to reduce the death-rate and increase the chances of these 
poor creatures, but without much perceptible efl'ect. The opportunities 
for clinical instsuction at the Medical College Hospital having now, 
owing to the yearly increasing number of pupils, become quite inade¬ 
quate, measures are being taken for transferring to the Pauper Hospital 
the vernacular medical classes. This will bo noticed more fully in the 
educational chapter, but is referred to here as having a possible bearing 
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on the general working of the hospital itself. With an increased 
staff better results may perhaps be obtained. 

The Native Hospital with its various branches is managed by a body 

of Governors, comprising the leading 
“embers of the European and Native 
community, and is supported by a 
Government grant, by subscriptions, and by income from invested 
funds. It has long been situated in a somewhat confined site and 
inadequate building in a street that may be said to divide the 
European from the native town. Owing to the indefatigable 
exertions of Dr. C. Macnamara, the Secretary and Physician, funds 
have been raised for a fine new building, for which f Jovernroent has 
granted an admirable site on the river bank, close to the very thickest 
quarter of the native town. To this site the patients will be removed 
whenever the building is completed. Besides the main institution 
there are three branch dispensaries working under Ur. Macnamara’s 
superintendence, all of which do useful work. 

The aggregate number of patients treated daily at the Native 

__ _ —; .. Hospital during the last two years 

1 1871 . I 1872 . noted on the margin. The rate 

....!_ ' of mortality among in-patients was 

Number of in-door patirntH | 1.411 1,540 68'11 pcr millc, against 69‘39in 187 1 

„ of out-door . 1 157.738 lOH.ouB and 1 IS'O iu 1870. The rcsults in sur- 

Totai ... ji5#,i7» 161,148 j gical. cases gave 24 deaths out of 92 

-' operations, five being from pyoemia. 

The death-rate in surgical cases was therefore 2(j0 () per millc, much 
worse even than that of the College Hospital ; but it is hoped that the 
removal of the institution to the river-side, and the opening of separate 
wards for different classes of cases, will soon improve this. 

At the close of 1871, ICO charitable dispensaries were in existence 
CaAaiTABLB Hospitals ani> Dis- throughout the prov^lllCC, exclusive ol 
PBNSAKiEs IK TUM iHTKBioB. Calcuttu liospituls, aud temporary 

dispensaries established for the relief of unusual sickness. Of these 78 
came under the class of“ main" dispensaries—dispensaries at the head¬ 
quarters of districts and those under the charge of Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons; 62 under the head of branch dispensaries, namely, those situat¬ 
ed at out stations and under the charge of Hospital .Assistants and 
Native Doctors; while the remaining 2.o were sub-divisional dispensaries 
under the charge of the medical subordinate attached to the 
sub-division. 


During the year 19 new dispensaries were opened ; of these seven 

come under the term main, 11 are 
clolT’”’’ branch dispensaries, and one sub-divi- 

, sional. Only two dispensaries were 
closed during the year, namely, the branch dispensary at Kaitparah in 
the Jessore district, on account of irregularity iu the payment of local 
subscriptions, and the sub-divisional dispensary of Sligotty, in there 
Gya district, on account of the removal of the sub-divi-^ioual head¬ 
quarters to Jehauabad. There remaiued in operation at the close of the 
year 1872, 176 dispensaries (SO main, 71 branch, and 25 sub-divisional), 
or 16 more than at the close of 1871. This increase of 16 institutions 
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contrasts favorably with the statistics of the last few years, the number 
of additional dispensaries established during 18*18 having been 7; in 
1869, 13; in 1870,2; and in 1871, 3. 

The statistics which follow refer to 165 of these institutions: the 
returns of six having been included in the report of the medical 
institutions of Calcutta and its suburbs, and five having, in 
consequence of their abolition or recent establishment, submitted 
no returns. Of these 108, or 65 per cent., received in-door patients, 
the remaining 57 affording only out-door relief. In many, however, 
the number of in-door patients treated was small. 

It is considered of great importance that every dispensary should, 
if possible, possess some accommodation for in-door patients, because 
serious ca.se8 of injury and severe cases coming from a distance cannot 
be properly treated otherwise. 

The number of patients treated in dispensaries during the year is 

shovvti in the statement 
on the margin, in com¬ 
parison with the preced¬ 
ing years. As regards 
both in-door and out¬ 
door patients, the figures 
show an increase on 1871, 
and represent an amount 
of relief afibrded un¬ 
equalled in the history 
of Bengal dispensaries. 
Were the total number of cases treated in the hospitals of Calcutta and 
its suburbs, and in the temporary dispenaaries of the fever districts, 
added, the sum total would amount to ,086,866,* which approximately 
represents the amount of medical aid rendered during the year under 
the auspices of Government to the sick poor of the province. This 
figure gives a percentage of 3'12 to the population of Bengal. 

The daily average number of in-door patients under treatment 
during the year was 865, and the average number of patients attending 


daily as out-door patients 4,260. 




No. 

Patienta. 

** Calcutta Medical Institutions 

. 11 

251,930 

Provincial Dispensaries . 

. ,... 1(W 

467,206 

Endemic Oiapensaries, Burdnun ... 

. 105 

1,276,036 

Ditto ditto, Deerblioom 

. 17 

16,301 

Ditto dittu, Miduapore 

. ti 

24,007 

Ditto ditto, Jlooglily ... 

. 7 

62,289 


Total ... 311 

2,086,866 


treatcf] in (Imitensnrit h. 



lu-patienU 

trcHlod. 

Out'patioilU 

treated. 

Tutal. 

1867 . 

17,064 

.318,806 

336,040 

1868 . 

10/>98 

:U6,8tr> 

:303,113 

1860 . 

18,(«6 

367,767 

3x6,812 

1870 . 

17,181 

.384,060 

402,441 

1871 . 

17,802 

406,628 

42.3,420 

1872 . 

18,118 

430,177 

457,206 


The 6ffui-Q8 represent: nut Kepnrate indiviihiiilR, nor vet, on the other imud, every vieit of eRch 
patient, but all fresh adinissitina and ro^admi^ahm me sbuwn, a.g., a mau is adiiiittM for fever aud 
vured j he U re-admittid u few weeks later: his cose npiienra twice* 
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Of the total number treated, 66’45 per cent, were males, IH'.*)! 
per cent, females, and 154)4 per cent, children. 

As regards race and caste, ‘15 per cent, of the total number treated 
were Europeans; -67 Eurasians; 32 91 Mahomedans; 64'46 Hindus, 
and r91 belonged to other castes. 

The results of treatment of out-door patients cannot be accurately 
^ stated, for a large majority of them 

do not return to report recovery, and 
deaths are seldom ascertained. Among in-door patients, however, 
the issue of cases can be more precisely registered. Of those treated 
in 1872. 70'05 per cent, were cured, 13‘88 otherwise accounted for, and 
16‘07 died. The death-rates of the previous live years were,—1867, 
1809; 1868, 18-34; 1869,16-94; 1870, 16-17; and 1871, 15-U. 
The high mortality is accounted for by the hopeless state of disease 
and privation in which a large proportion of the patients treated 
in-door are admitted, many of them moribund cases picked up by 
the police and brought to the dispensary to die decently. The dispen¬ 
saries of Orissa, Assam, and Cachar, always show high death-rates, on 
account of the deplorable state in which the pilgrims and discharged 
coolies, which form the hulk of their patients, are admitted. 


The diseases causing the largest number of admissions among 
ont-door patients were fevers (19-15 per cent, of total treated); spleen 
diseases (8-33); rheumatic alfcctiuu (6-27) ; colic (5-42); diarrhoea 
(2-63); dysentery (2-42); ulcer (4 69); dyspepsia (4-11); parasitic skin 
diseases, mostly itch, (3 85) ; goitre (3-3U) ; other skin diseases (3-24); 
injuries (2-92) ; syphilitic affections (2 73); iniiammatiou of the ear 
(2-63); bronchitis (2-42); and ophthalmia (2*22). Among in-door 
patients there is a predominance of the severer descriptions of 
diseases, the most common being injuries (16-54); fevers (13-58); 
dysentery (11-66); diarrhoea (5-83); ulcer (5-88); spleen diseases 
(5-25); syphilitic affections (4-76); rheumatic affections (4-051 ; 
cholera (2-91), and dropsy (2-84). These figures preserve a wonderful 
similarity from year to year. Cholera appears to have been more pre¬ 
valent in 1872 than in 1871, the percentage of cases treated in-door 
having been 2-91 against 1-46, and out-door -61, against -36. The 
principal causes of mortality among in-door patients were,—dysentery 
(29*98 per cunt, of total deaths); diarrhoea (13*32); cholera (10*13); 
fevers (7*35); general dropsy (6*25); injuries (4*94); spleen diseases 
(3*54); and debility (312). The death-rate of cholera (per cent, of 
cases treated) was 55 98, against 47*12; of dysentery 41*33, against 
42*32; of diarrhoea 36*74, against 38*35 ; of fevers 8*70, against 8 21 ; 
and of injuries 7*59, against 6-90. 


These statistics indicate the most prevalent and fatal diseases 
among the rural population of ilengal, and the remarkable similarity 
which obtains in the totals derived yearly from a compilation of the 
statistics rendered by so many different institutions attests their general 
truth and accuracy. 


The following statement shows the income of 1872 (exclusive of 
.. ... ,balance in hand and pritte of European 

niedioiBcs and books supplied by 
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Goverumont.) as compared with that of the five previous years, 
and the percentage of the various items which compose it:— 


VKaas. 

Tottil in* 
couie. 

Pbbcbktaob of incour to tsb total iucomb rbceivbd psox— 

Oovern* 

mont. 

Local funds. 

Intereaton 

iuroBied 

capital. 

European 

«ubi.crip- 

tionn. 

Kative iub* 
scriptions- 


Ra. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Ra. 

Rb. 

1867 . 

28'<,918 

48*23 

18-60 

6-88 

9-74 

16*22 

1868 . 

867,467 

4i>*24 

22 06 

7*61 

9-44 

17-7-2 

1889 . 

88*2,689 

46'84 

18-66 

6-6-2 

8*81 

19*16 

1870 . 

894,788 

41-46 

21-17 

6-23 

9-99 

21*16 

1871. 

808,77.3 

43*71 

16-16* 

6-44 

13-70 

20-94 

1878 ... 

201,6011 

38*01 

17*10t 

7-C9 

7*47 

29-43 


• 4'07 from Muuicipalities and Town Commiltccs, and 12*08 from all other local Bouroos. 
t S ' f >7 ditto ditto ditto, and IS'tS ditto ditto. 

Excluaive of Us 40,01*2, the cost of mediciiioa, boolia, furnis. &c., Bapplicd by flnvernment. 

The gross income is less than that of tho two preceding years, hut 
larger tlian that of the three other years. This diminution is greatly 
owing to the removal from tho account of the hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries situated in Calcutta and its suburbs. Tlio proportion of income 
derived from Government is loss than in any year of the six, and lower 
than in 18G7 by 10 percent. Tho amount derived from local funds, 
niuuici])alities, and committees, is larger than in 1871, but less than in 
tho remaining four years. Interest of invested funds has contributed 
a larger shore of income than in any year, except 1868. Subscriptions 
and donations obtained from Eui'opeans sliow a less percentage than in 

f uevious years, owing to tho exclusion from the table of some large 
losjiitals, such as the Howrah Hospital, now reported on under the 
heading of Calcutta Medical Institutions On tho other hand the 
contributions of natives havo undergone a marked advance, even 
allowing for the withdrawal of these institutions. This has been due 
to efforts made under the orders of Government to realize promised 
subscriptions in some dispensaries, and to raise by increased contribu¬ 
tions the status of others. New dispensaries have also helped to swell 
the sum total. 

In the appendix will he found statements showing a return 
of the charitable dispensaries in Bengal, and also of the diseases 
treated and the deaths which resulted from them in the principal 
Hospitals. 

The further reports of Commissioners on the working of the scheme 

for training native midwives showed 

WdrkinB of the aeheme for training .1 . oli^htlw mnrp fftwnrnWp rosnlta 
native women in practical midwifery. Hiat Sllgntiy more laVOraOJe results 

were being here and there obtained 

than had been anticipated in last year’s report. 
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Tlie Lieutenant-Governor has directed that in the places named 
Cutws. Mooreiiedabad. on the margin a further trial be 

Serampore ArrSi made before abandoning altogether a 

Hoogliiy. Moanfferpore. measure which promises so much 

Diiiageporo. Chittagong. jtractical benefit if prejudice can only 

be overcome. 

The obstacles which stand in the. way of success appear to be 
various. First there is the difficulty of inducing the regular mid wives 
to attend for instruction and to practice on the European system 
This can only be met by the exercise of the influence of popular ntitive 
practitioners, or of enlightened native gentry. The Lieutenant-Governor 
believes that in this, as in most other matters, a great deal that seems 
impossible and hopeless at first would be found practicable in time by 
officers taking a keen interest in the subject, and living on good terms 
with the native community. The continued attention of M agistrates 
and medical officers was asked to this matter. 


ihc Calcutta CliiL 


Luring the year a hospital for children was established in a 

central situation in Calcutta by the 
drcuTHos^tll. American Zenana Mission. The insti¬ 

tution was placed under the charge 
of Miss Mary F. Seclye, m.d., a member of the mission, and a 
graduate of medicine. Its usefulness was certified to by medical 
officers of Government, and the Lieutenant-Governor being satisfied 
that its establishment was a boon to the children of the poorer 
classes in this city, made a grant in-aid to the institution, on Miss 
Seclye’s application, of lls. 150 per mensem for one year. 

The lunatic asvlnms in Bengal are at present six in number; five 
Lcsat.c a»t,.ums. Natives and one for Europeans. 

v\ c have no very trustworthy infor¬ 
mation as to the precise amount of lunacy throughout the country, 
nor any accurate means of estimating a priori the sufficiency of the 
provisions made for dealing with it, and therefore only judge of this 
from the growth of the actual insane population of these institutions. 

The census showed 19,69S as the total number of insanes and 

idiots in all Bengal; but unless the 
native population is most singularly 
free from the taint of madness, these 
figures cannot be accepted, giving as they do a percentage on population 
of only, ’0306, as against *25 per cent, actually under surveillance in 
England. The general temperance of the people here would account 
for much of the difference, but we cannot feel confidence in the census 
returns as regards a detail of this kind. 

Lunatics are brought into the asylums in the following ways,—(1) 

by order of a Magistrate when found 
lunutiM into wandering at large, reported to be 
dangerous, or neglected by their friends; 
(2) by order of Government when under trial for, or when found to 


Modo of adiuitting 
Bsylama. 


lunatin into 
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have committed, crime j (3) by Government order of transfer from a 
jail in the case of prisoners becoming insane after conviction ; (4) at 
the request of friends; (5) by order of a civil court. The last two 
form a very small class indeed in Bengal, and consist chiefly of 
European and Eurasian patients. 

It is found that the population of the asylums is increasing 
„ , at the rate of about 7‘5 per cent, per 

annum, and that the accommodation 
afforded by the existing asylums is in immediate need of extension. 
The Government is taking steps to meet this demand. A new asylum 
is being built at Berhainpore. Another lias been sanctioned at Cuttack. 
The district jail of Miduaporc, when depleted by the central jail, 
may possibly also be taken over for this purpose ; and additional 
accommodation has been provided at Dullnnda, near Calcutta, and 
Dacca. A small asylum for Assam is also in contemplation. 

In the five native asylums of Dulluuda, Dacca, Patna, Cuttack, 

Number of patient, treated. Moidaporc, the total number of 

patients treated during the year was 
l,852j the daily average strength 903'2j the discharges '264, of 
whom 67 were transferred to the care of their friends; and the deaths 
116, being 8'6 per cent, of treated, or ]2'8 per cent, of daily average 
strength. There were only four deaths from cholera during the year, 
as against an average of 10’4 in each of the preceding five years. 

Out of the daily average of 903'2 patients, 195, or 21 -6 per cent., 
were criminal lunatics. The criminal lunatics are increasing at a 
more rapid rate than the general lunatic population, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor has, upon the reports of the Surgeon-General, resolved to 
provide a separate asylum, not for criminal lunatics as such, but for 
dangerous lunatics of any class; and the only question for decision 
now is, whether it would be best to utilise the old jail at Midnapore 
or the new building at Berhampore, or to build a special asylum near 
the line of rail. In the meantime work is being done to relieve the 
crowding of the ordinary asylums. 

The rate of admission during 1872 seems to have been in excess 

R».« of «dua«ion. f t*'** attempted 

to be accounted for in various ways— 
dengue fever, the heat of the season, increased activity among the police, 
a wave of periodicity in the disease itself, being all assigned as possible 
causes. No clear conclusion is attainable. 

Of those admitted, 70 5 per cent, were Hindoos, 26 3 per cent. 
Mahomedans, I'l Christians, and 2T belonged to other classes. Most 
admissions and must cures take place at the ages between 20 and SO. 

The death-rate of the asylums was, as already noticed, less than 

Dosth-rst. of ..Jiums. f pteyim. years; but the number of 

deaths during 1872 was considerably 
in excess of 1871—116 against 101 (106'2 being the average 
of five years). As compared with those of other provinces, Bengal 
asylums show very favorably, 12'8 being a lower percentage on 
daily average strength than was found in any other asylums of 
Upper and Central India, save Nagpore (10'5), and Bareilly fl2*4), 
while the average of all the asylums in the North-Western Provinces, 
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Punjab, Oudh, and Central Provinces, was 20'6. It is curious that 
while Bengal jails contrast so badly with those of other provinces, its 
asylums should show so favorably. 

The total expenditure of the five asylums was Rs. 88,057-7-1, and 
„ ^ , the average cost of each patient was 

Expenditure of .Byluau. J 

by sale of articles, while the value of lunatic labour rendered to the 
asylums was Rs. 14,703. 

Almost the whole cost of the asylums falls upon Government, 
and although the law gives power to Magistrates to compel payment of 
exfienses by the relatives of those confined when their circumstances 
warrant it, this power is seldom exercised, and save in the European 
Asylum at Calcutta, and in the case of a few patients at Dullunda, the 
whole cost of maintenance is defrayed by the State. Magistrates have 
lately had their attention called to the provisions of the Act on this 
point. 

On the whole the Lieutenant-Governor believes the management 
... of our native asylums would compare 

auagemen wy uiM. favorably with that of similar institu¬ 

tions at home, allowance being made for the different circumstances 
and character of the patients and their attendants. We never hear 
of brutal treatment of the insane in Bengal asylums. The lunatics 
do a considerable amount of work with good effect, and the mortality 
is not higher than might be expected from the enfeebled condition in 
which most of them reach our hands: 20-7 per cent, of the deaths 
take place within three mouths of admission, 34'5 within six months, 
S9'6 within nine, and 44 per cent, within the year—figures which show 
that many cases are almost hopeless from the first. 

At Dacca an experiment is being tried of boarding out harmless 
^ chronic lunatics on the Gheel system. 

“ “■ This is interesting and novel in India, 

and will be closely watched. Meantime it helps to relieve overcrowding. 

Much interesting discussion has taken place about the effect 
, ... of drugs on insanity, but no clear 

Effect of drug, on u«.n>t,. obtained that they 

have a direct influence, though they no doubt act injuriously where 
there is a predisposition that way. 

Bhowanipore is the £uro])ean Asylum, and its statistics are treated 
, apart. It had thirty-five inmates at 

Bhownmpore European Asylum. beginning of thc year. Sixty six 

admissions took place, of which twenty-two were soldiers. Forty- 
seven patients were despatched to Europe. There was but one death. 

This asylum is exceedingly well managed; aud though its buildings 
admit of improvement, this is of less importance, as in the majority 
of instances the patients only remain while arrangements are being 
made for sending them to Europe. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
VACCINATION. 


Vacctnation is oarriod on in Bengal on two distinct systems. There 
„ , , . is first the circle system, under which a 

y» em o vaccina ion. group of districts is placed under a 

Superintendent with a subordinate establishment which is supposed 
to work steadily spreading protection over tlio whole area, meeting 
at the same time outbreaks of small-pox where these occur. Then 
there is dispensary vaccination, as it is called, where a municipality 
or a charitable dispensary entertains one or more vaccinators 
working locally under the supervision of the Civil Surgeon. We 
have now circles embracing—(1) Calcutta and its suburbs; (2) the 
Metropolitan districts lying round Calcutta; (!)) the Darjeeling group, 
including most of the liajshahye and Cooch Behor divisions; (4) 
the Chota Nagpore division; (5) the Sonthal Pergunnahs; (6) part 
of the Dacca division (lately opened). On the whole the vaccine 
season of the year under review presents features of activity, success, 
and promise, which have not characterised any previous year in the 
whole history of vaccination in Bengal. 

The number of persons vaccinated has undergone a very marked aug- 
Genorai resuita. mentation, and 


”.— ------ the outturn of the 

Ratio pxb cbbt. op bdccebs- seosou is larger 
ToUlnnmlHjr wI'CASXb. that of any 

Vacoinatios vaccinated.-- previous year ; 

vaSJSi. the increase over 

---1871-/2, amounts 

1872-18. 1871-72. 1872-78. 1871-72. 1872-73. 1871-72. 321,784, Or 

-——--88 per cent. A 

Calcutta and Suburbs 81.483 2n,M5 I» B 1 09 68 231B 23110 higher percentage 

MetruMlItsn Cycles... 207,074 01,318 09'78 OO'BS 83 26 11-28 ^ 

DadaelmK Circle ... 108,390 111,700 03'07 8300 SUCCOSSIUl re- 

BumiiM „ 30,818 35,830 08-20 01-4.1 ivoo sults ill tirimarv 

SontlulTorKuimatas... 11,071 8,382 OS'OO 00-88 HO'oo buiih lu primary 

Easlerii Bengal Circle 47,840 9!C73 . 20-72 !!!!" Operations haS 

Dispensary vaccination 187,812 07.800 89-33 80-73 SVIS 70-80 IinnTi /rninorl 

Toiai^ ... 308.022 00-20 om 28-64 40'63 “han in"pSIiou8 

T. , i « , years, but the 

Lieutenant-Q-overnor does not himself altogether credit the very high 
percentages shown in the returns of some oirclos. In secondary vaccin¬ 
ation, t,c, when vaccination is attempted on a subject who has been 
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already protected by previous vaooination, or inoculation, or small-pox, the 
percentage of success is of course much smaller; but even here there are 
remarkable variations in the returns, ranging ns the percentages do 
from 23 per cent, to 80. The operations, ns compared with the 
population, are still far below the requirements of the province. 
Taking the population at 68 millions, and the birth-rate at only 30 
per thousand, the annual production of persons requiring protection 
amounts to 2,040,000. The total number of vaccinations docs not 
quite reach one-third of this number. The total cost of vaccination 
amounted to Es. 78,286-12-5 for the official year 1872-73, being at 
tile rate of 2 annas 6 pie per case, as against 4 annas 2 pic in the year 
preceding. 

Much of the rapidly growing success of the department during the 
last few years has been due not only to largely increased establishments, 
but to the efforts made to engage the indigenous inoculators. As 
vaccinators, 472 men of this class were employed last year, as against 
163 in 1871-72. 

In Calcutta vaccination is costly, and the amount of work done 
less than outside, because it is said the circumstances of the place 
necessltato constant house to house visitation, and reiterated personal 
persuasion. It is hoped that there will be improvement in future. 

In the Metropolitan circle the people are fast now accepting 
vaccination, and with increased establishments the whole area is being 
protected at a fairly rapid rate. The D^jeeliug circle covers such a vast 
area, that it is impossible for the Superintendent to give to every part 
of it that close supervision which is essential. But much has been done 
lately to systematise the mode of working, and sanction has been given 
to increase the establishment. In Chota Nagporo also more method has 
been introduced, and in Maunbhoom and Singbhoom ex-inooulators are 
doing nearly all that is required, leaving the Government vaccinators 
to work elsewhere. 

The Eastern Bengal Circle is a now one, and the establishment, 
which is not yet up to sanctioned strength, has been working in the 
Dacca district only as yet. A fair beginning has been made. As 
regards dispensary vaccination, this varies with the interest which Civil 
Sm-goons take iu this branch of their work. In Midnapore much is 
done locally, so that the Government circle establishments are able to 
pass over the district. But few other districts come up to this standard. 

All our experience (and there has been much correspondence on 
this) proves that the only effective way of spreading vaccination 
primarily is by concentrating operations and working 83 ’stematioally 
over specified areas. Then the best way of maintaining the standard 
of protection is by inducing vaccinators or ex-inoculators to settle 
down for local practice, supervising their work as far as possible, but 
leaving them to make their own arrangements about fees. This is the 
system upon which the department is at present trying to work. 

Inquiry has been made during the year as to the sufficiency of 
vaccine provision in places where inoculation has been legally prohibited. 
On the whole the result was more satisfactory than might have been 
anticipated, and with one or two exceptions the staff’ of vaccinators 
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and ratio of operations was found to be sufficient. No further ezten* 
tions of the Aot prohibiting inoculation are, however, in contemplation 
in present till the area already in hand is thoroughly protected. 

A return of vaccine operations in Bengal during 1872-73 is given 
as the apppendiz. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
EDUCATION. 


PaiuiBt Ihstbcction. 


The extension of primary instruction throughout the country 

has been pressed fonvard with much 
eaniestness, and the chief educational 
feature of the year has been the successful introduction of the new 
scheme for the establishment or aiding of village schools called patshalas, 
which was hiielly announced in the last report. 

Under the various systems heretofore in force, there were in existence 
, . , . , , on the diet March 1872 no more than 

stBiauc of pr.m«y 2 primary 

aided or supported in any way by (loveniment, and those schools only 
mustered 64,779 pupils. 

On the dlst March 1873 the primary schools maintained under the 
old systems are returned at 2,719, and tlieir pujuls at 73,998, showing 
an increase of 268 schools and 9,219 pupils over the ntmibors of the 
previous year; while under the new system we had established or aided 

and brought imder systematic 
supervision no fewer than 6,917 
additional village schools with 
muster rolls containing 141,413 
pujuls. The whole number of 
pnraa^ schools connected with 
the Education Department 
had thus risen within the 
year 1872-73 from 2,451 to 


• PUIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Sebook. Pupik. 

8»8 


Govarnment lower schoole ... 

Oraiit-in-uid liiwor Hchools ... 

Cirele louer ecboula ... 
PatsUttlae under tbo old scheme 

Total under old systems ... 
Patshalas under the new scheme 


U« 

183 

2,101 

2,710 

6,017 


0,67.3 

7,527 

65,903 

7.3,998 

141,413 


Grand total of piimary schools ... 8,036 216,411 


8,636, and their pupils from 64,779 to 215,411.* 

The State expenditure on all classes of primary schools in 1871-72 

was shown to be Us. 1,28,356. 
The corresponding expendi¬ 
ture last year for primary 
schools under the old systems 
was Es. 1,45,413, and Es. 
48,877 was spent on the 5,917 
additional patshalas returned 
under the new soheme.f This 
gives an expenditure of little 
more than Es. 8 on an average 
for each of the new patshalas, 
indicating, what is the fact, 
that the great majority of these schools were only taken injiand in the 


t PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Cost to the State. 
Ks. 

Ooveniment lower achooU. 

Grant-in-aid lower schools. 

Circle lower schools . 

Patshalas under the old scheme 


6,408 

22,966 

11,0U5 

1,06,986 


Total expenditnro on primary schools 
under old systems. 

Fatebalas under the now scheme. 


1,46,418 

48,877 


Grand totd of expenditure on primary 1,94,290 
oohooli. - . . 
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last few months of the year. For the ouirent year an additional grant 
of four lakhs of rupees has been made for village schools, Tnakin g the total 
villa^ school grant Rs. 5,30,000. 

Later returns, which bring down the statistics of primary schools 
to about the end of August 1873, show the total number of schools then 
in operation at 10,787, with an estimated attendance of 266,728 pupils. 
Thus the uiunber of schools had then further increased bjr 2,151 sinoe 
the 31st March last, and the number of boys under xnstmetion by 
40,317. At the average rate of Bs. 36 per annum for each school, the 
additional Rs. 4,00,000 sanctioned for the current year will provide for 
over 11,000 schools with some 250,000 pupils, making with those 
previously at work upwards of 13,000 schools with upwards of 300,000 
scholars. It is hoped that this end will be attained in the present year. 

These statistics sufficiently indicate that the anticipations which 
Nuooessful introdticfcion of prinuiry the liicuteiiant-Glovemor felt himsclf 

justified in forming have been fulfilled. 
A successful beginning has been mode. Difficulties have been met, and 
in a great measure overcome by the tact and energy of the officers 
employed. A system of primary education, simple and even rude at 
present, but capable of steady improvement, has been started in every 
district; and if the state of the public finances should allow of the 
appropriation of funds in future years for the (sontinued extension and 
development of what has now been begun, there seems no reason to 
doubt that elementary instruction may by degrees be spread very 
wide^ amongst the vast rural population of Bengal. 

The reports detail at length the various obstacles that the scheme 
has encountered at the outset. 

In some districts difficulties have been caused by the suspicious 
prejudices of the people and the spread of sinister rumours regarding 
the designs of the Govonimont. Nowhere has any active hostility 
been displayed, but real alarm has in some cases hold the people 
aloof, and in other cases indiileronce and apathy. Many of the people 
see no reason why their childron should loam what they never learnt 
themselves; they require their help in the fields or at their handicrafts; 
and they do not wish to change old customs. In many places the 
people took to the schools Avith avidity from the first, and in all districts 
they now freely resort to them. 

Occosioiudly it has proved difficult to find fairly competent teachers; 
^ and when teachers have been found 

and new patshalos had been established 
or old ones assisted, a more troublesome cause of failure has arisen 
in the general disinclination of the parents to pay anything in the shape 
of fees to the village schoolmasters or gurus. This is especially me 
cose in Behar; but the same evil is more or less prevalent in all districts. 
The people ai-gue that as the Government now pays the guru, there is 
no reason why they should contribute an^hmg for his support; and so 
it was feaaed that ne might be left to maintain himself as he can on the 
small patshala grant allowed to him. This is perhaps the most serious 
and wadely-spread difficulty that has yet show^ itself, but it is believed 
that it has been somewhat exaggerated, and hoped that it will be 
gradually overcome. 
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Ab soon as the work of getting out the grants was fairly taken in 

hand, it was everywhere found that the 
nipeo ion. existing staff of subordinate inspecting 

officers was inadequate for the new requirements, and applications 
were received from all quarters for additional assistance. This has been 
supplied as fax as possible. A considerable number of sub-inspectors 
have been appointed on low salaries for the supervision of the new 
schools, and more must no doubt be added from time to time as the 
scheme extends and village schools multiply; for it is urged on all hands, 
and it is no doubt the cose, that constant inspection at miort intervals is 
on absolutely essential condition to secure the maintenance and efficiency 
of elementary schools in country districts. 

These officers have also to be employed as far as possible to pay the 
gurus. It has been found somewhat difficult to arrange for the regular 
distribution of the monthly allowances, and various expedients ore 
resorted to in different districts. In some cases the police are employed 
to distribute the money—a plan which is not in itscli desirable, and it is 
often unfortunately necessary for the teacher to travel considerable 
distances to receive his grant. Experience will no doubt load to 
improvements in this respect. 

The subsidies allowed to the patslialos brought under the scheme 
. . arc for the most part given in the 

ran s iii-fti . shape of fixed allowances to the school¬ 

masters ranging from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 5 a month; but in the Midnapore 
district, as will bo furthor oxiilained below, a system of payment bjr 
residts has been attempted depending on periodical examinations. This 
plan will perhaps be found to work successfully in districts where indi¬ 
genous schools are numerous. 

Like other largo groups of scliools wliich are placed together under 
,. ■ . one class, the new patshalas ore report- 

system o insiruotion. gre.'itly in their pretensions 

and efficiency; but the general standard aimed at is that laid down 
by Government, being confined for the most pjiit to reading and writing 
in the vernaoidars, with native arithmetic and accounts. In some 
patshalas, however, Euf'lish aritlimetic appears to have crept in, and it is 
said to be generally prelerred where it has gained a footing. 

That the general results of what has been attempted are favorable, 
will bo gathered from the following expressions of opinion gleaned from 
the educational reports. 

IntheBurdwan division the Commissionerroports that the new scheme 
„ , ,. .. has been fairly started, but ho considers 

u wan ivimon. premature to venture an opinion as to 

the success of measures so recently mtroduced and of such great intrinsic 
importance. He regrets that lit tle was actually effected before the end of 
the year for the development of primary schools except in the Midnapore 
distriot, where “ the money was spent in encouraging the bojrs and teachers 
on a scale which will no doubt have produced on extraordmaxy stimidus 
this year, but which the Magistrate could hardly afford to repeat every 
year.” Much has been done in all the districts in the present year. 

The Inspector writes:—“ That education in primary schools is 
likely to bo stimulated and fostered in village schools under the new 
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Bjrstem, there can be no doubt, ” and he reports that on all sides appli¬ 
cations for assistance ore coming in from patshalas never before heai^ of. 

In the Midnapore district, out of 1,729 indigenous village schools 
which were discovered to be in existence, containing 19,174 pupils, 
about 700 schools with 13,000 pupils had accepted the offer of connec¬ 
tion with Q-ovemment before the end of the year. The district was 
divided into ten circles, and the minis were invit^ to biing their boys 
to the centres, at which a general examination was held, on the result of 
which the gurus received their rewards. The general subjects were 
reading, writing, and mental and written arithmetic; and four annas 
per boy was given for each subject, or one rupee for each boy who passed 
m all four subjects, besides which eight annas was allowed for every 
boy who could pass in mahajani and zemindari accounts, and one rupee 
for those who could measure land. The Magistrate, Mr. Harrison, to 
whom this soliemo is duo, considers tliat “ the examinations proved a 
groat success, and were ably and impartially conducted by the inspecting 
officers, the si.hoolmasters, and the principal non-offioim gentlemen at 
the centres, who exhibited a lively interest in the proceemngs.” The 
Inspector writes:—“The advantages of this system, if it can be 
elEciently carried out, are palpable.” 

The Director considers the principle of the plan good, but awaits 
further experience before expressing an opinion as to the practicability 
of working it permanently. 

The returns show that out of 20,501 pupils in the patshalas of the 
Burdwan division, 19,055 wore Hindus and only 1,116 Muhomedans. 

In the Presidency division the Commissioner considers that a mark- 
„ . ed impulse has been given to primary 

real ency iTuion. education by the introduction of the 

new scheme, though it has not yet commended itself to the upper and 
middle classes owing to a fear that their own position will be affected by 
it and their influence diminished. It is also said that they regard everjr 
rupee spent on primary education as so much diverted from the only legiti¬ 
mate object of expenditure on schools, viz. English education. 

The Inspector reports that the work of taking up schools was done 
expeditiously, as “the Magistrate hod money at hand and was unfettered 
by restrictions.” He explains that rapid progress was less easy for the 
Inspectors of Schools, who, previously to the oiders of the 30th September, 
were required to establish village schools in concert with the local 
authorities. “It is evident,” he writes, “ that the Magistrate as ruler of 
the district, unfettered by restrictions, can plant schools faster than is 
possible for Inspectors armed with no power; but whether the schools so 
planted will stime root in a friendly manner remains to be seen. Schools 
should be so planted that they will grow. Inspectors, acting only with 
local sympathy, had formerly tried so to cliooso the soil that the plant 
would thrive. Still the work has been well begun, and is thus far a 
great success.” 

Up to tl\p 31st March last 1,871 patshalas had been established or 
assisted. The average monthly allowance for a school was about S>s. 3. 

In the primary schools of all kinds in the Presidency division 
the returns show that there were 33,990 Hindus, 13,663 MahoinOdans, 
and 443 Christians. The new patshalas alone contain 7,431 Mahomed- 
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ans agftimt 13,837 Hiudue. Mr. Woodrow remtirkB that the Musal- 
mans of Bengal belong for the most part to the cultivating classes, and 
that even \raere they form a majonty of the population, they do not 
form a majority of the well-to-do classes, and that hence they are found 
' most numerous in the lowest class of schools. The«Director supiiorts this 
view, and is of opinion that the Mahomedans of the upper and middle 
ranks are generally better represented in proportion to their numbers 
in tlie higher and middle schools than has been commonly supposi'd. 
Statistics do not, however, sup])ort tliis latter view. 

The Kajshaliye Commissioner reports that the new system of aiding 
_ ., . .... patsholas with small grants has been 

introduced in his division with much 
intelligence and interest by the Magistrates and the subordinates of the 
Education Department noting under them. It is said to be popular, 
and promises to be capable of expansion to the full extent that money 
can be made available. 

The Inspector shows that out of 835 patshalas allotted to his district, 
no fewer than 800 wore actually establimed and in operation before 
the 31st March; and lie asserts that the rapidity with which the schools 
were taken up in this division is niaiuly due to the old patshala scheme, 
which had been worked there for yoais, with Irainitig schools for teachers. 
The growth and extension of patshalas imder that scheme had been 
checked by financial restrictions for some years past; but the inspecting 
officers wore well acquainted with the sites of the indigenous patshalas 
and the capabiKties of the different villages, and ns soon as the money 
restriction was removed, they were able at once to go their rounds, fill 
in thoir returns, and name the gurus they could recommend for patshala 
grants. This statement must be received with much qualification. 

Out of 36,997 pupils of primary schools who are classified in 
the returns of tliis division, it appears that the Mahomedans number 
18,380, and the Hindus 18,013; but only 2 Mahomedans appom- 
amongst the upper classes of socioW against 12 Hindus, and in the 
middle classes there are only 1,749 Mahomedans lo 3,777 Hindus. The 
strength of the Mahomedan community is in the lower classes, which 
contribute 16,62,9 Mahomedans to primary schools against 14,824 Hindus. 

In the Cooch Behar division 90 patshalas were established during 

the year, and on the 30th March con- 
Oooch B«har dh«on. j 745 rpjjg Commissioner 

reports that the groat difficulty in the way of extension of schools 
is the want of competent instructors. “ Indigenous schools ore few; the 
moss of the people are totally illiterate ; educated men, save foreigners, 
are few, if any.” 

The ret^s show 139 primary schools of all kinds, containing 
1,707 Hindus and 685 Mahomedans. 

In the Dacca division the measure is reported to have been worked 
, with the utmost cordiality and zeal by 

acoa vision. eveiw officer, and to have been well 

received by the people generally. The funds allotted for primary schools 
have been laid out with much care and trouble; but the Gomimssioner 
remarks that the maiority of the people never expected, and do not wish, 
that the sons and daughters of the fishermen and cultivators of the 

3 h 
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field should he educated mi masse. It is believed that a large proportion 
of the pupils got together in the new schools would have receivcKl some 
education mdependently of them, and would not have pown up wholly 
uninstructed. The very lowest stratum of society is hardly at present 
very largely educated even by these village patshalas. 

^0 Inspector confirms these statements:—“Nothing is more 
remarkable,” writes Mr. Clarke, “ than the cordiality with which the 
people have received these Government patshalas, as reported by eveiy 
Deputy Inspector, not merely in the centoal districts but even in Oachar, 
whore the want of a taste for education has hitherto been deplored in 
so many reports.” Comparatively little money had been 8|)ent on the 
new schools out of the 30th September grant up to the end of the 
year, but a very large number were at work. The delay in drawing 
the money arose chiefly from the condition that the local authorities 
were to be consulted in the distribution of it, but it is explained that 
this was of little consequence, because the schools know that they would 
ultimately receive their grants from the date on wliich they began 
regular work. Mr. Clarke reports that a large number of the boys 
brought into the new patshalas had previously learnt to write and do 
a little Bengali arithmetic up to the standard of their years. He has 
rarely visited one of the new patshalas even in the most unfavorable 
districts where he has found all the boys beginners. They had generally 
learnt something at home from a father or uncle; less frequently they 
had been taught in a shop or office. 

It has been ur^ed, he says, that these boys would have acquired all 
that they needed without the intervention of Government or the exjien- 
diture of public money, but he justly argues that this homo education 
is of a very limited and non-progressive typo; that though manj' of the 
boys who come to the patshalas can do a little writing and bazar arith¬ 
metic, very few indeed can read, and many are anxious to come to school 
to learn the art of reading; that the opening of a patshala in a village 
causes a number of little boys to commence education who would never 
have commenced at all at home; that the laying out a largo sum of 
public money has given am impulse to primary education which is sure 
to teU somewhere; and lastly, that when we have once got boys to 
attend a school ro^arly, it is possible to commence improving the 
education given them, which at home is practhsully impossible. 

The Director also adopts tliis view, and holds that the improvement 
of indigenotts education will be a certain result of the establishment 
of the new schools. 

Mr. Clarke notices, like Mr. Woodrow, that the Mahomedans 
appear most nrunerously in tho lower class of primary schools. He says 
on this point:—“ The opinions advanced by the Magistrate of Mymen- 
sing last year, viz. that the patshala education was that fitted for the 
Mahomedans, hos been amply verified in the new primary schools.” 
I need not report further,” he adds, “ on the measures which should 
be adopted to attract the Mahomedans of tho upper and middle classes 
to our schools. But I may remark that if the measures now ordered to 
be adopted should not to attract many, we ought not to be greatly 

surprii^, as in Eastern Bengal there does not exist any great body of 
Mahomedans of the upper and middle classes.” 
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From the Chittagong division the Oonuuisaioner reports to the same 
.... eifoct. The establishment of primary 


Cliittogong. diviuioQ. 


schools has 


carried 


primary 
lut with 


complete co-operation on the part of the jteople and the district officers. 
The new scheme has given a marked impetus to education, and has been 
received with at least temporary enthusiasm. Here, as elsewhere, 
education is regarded as the rood to an iueomo, and the desire for it is 
said to be very groat. There has been no difficulty in placing out the 
allotted funds, and the growth of schools has been rapid. 

“ We are now in a position,” writes the Inspector, Mr. Clarke, “ to 
estimate what has been effected by the new primary patshala grant of 
30th September 1872. Between 1st January 1873 and 1st April 1873 it 
has added 8,081 boys at school (almost all in the primary stage) to the 
5,150 who were at school before, in schools aided or under inspection. 
These boys were in 270 schools, nearly all of which wore new schools. 
In the district of Noakhally the number of boys at school was raised at 
a blow from 887 to 3,435, exclusive of the ‘ unaided schools,’ of which 
many would hf pnUhalm calkd into beini/ by the hojw of getting a 
primary grant. Nearly half of the new mhoolltoyn tcere Malnmudnm. 


And this effect was produced in what we have always hitherto 
cionsidered a backward zillah with a population prejudiced against 
education. Tho people have in fact everywhere welcomed cordially the 
new schools. They are everywhere ready to learn writing and native 
accounts at the Government expense. 1 have always thought they 
wore; but the success of the new primary schools in such districts as 
Noakhally and Cachor has been beyond my most sanguine expectations.” 

In the Putna and Bhaugulpore divisions the difficulties have no 
, doubt been greater than in any other 

. part of Bengal. 

This was naturally to have been anticipated, as Behar has never 
responded to any of tho efforts that have been made for its educational 
improvement. Nevertheless tho now scheme has met with very fair 
success, considering the unfavorable conditions it had to encounter. 

In the Patna division the Commissioner shows that tho scheme has 


been very successfully worked out. In tho beginning, ho rejKirts, much 
foolish fear and apprehension was shown by the people regarding tho 
object of Government in establishing these village sdiools. “ Ono 
Magistrate s^ they fear tlie Government et Dorn ferentee ; another says, 
thw ask of Government, Can any good thing come out of Nazareth P” 

“ The rumour that Government were going to educate tho people with 
a view to shipping them off to tho Colonies was very general; another, 
that the gurus were to be paid in order to become Government spies, 
and give information for now taxes, foimd scarcely less favour; a third 
was that the zemindars were to have the Government grant added to 
their revenue.” Nevertlioless tho people, as usual, showed themselves 
exceedingly amenable to authority. “ The distnxst of these schools,” 
writes Mr. Bayley, “ has now alm^ disappeared, and they axe progress¬ 
ing most favorably.” 

In the Bhaugulpore division the Commissioner reports that the 
orders of Government have been strictly carried out and patshalas 
established in every district except the Bouthal Pergunnahs, where virtually 
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nothing was done within the year. But he writes :—“ In my opinion 
the red work, however, only now bemns, in a struggle to see whether the 
new schools can be fostered into real life until they become progressive 
institutions in the country, or whether after a nominal existence they 
will dwin(U,e and die out. I do not desire to conceal for a moment 
my opinion that the present existence of all these schools is artificial 
and attributable to the zeal and energy Avith which Government officers 
have laboured in the cause, and the same attention must be bestowed 
for time to come in order to preserve them ; but if only they can be 
kept going long enough to admit of the Government officers stirring up 
the interest both of the zemindar and the people in the case of each 
individual school, I feel very san^ne of success, for after all village 
schools or patshdas are no novel institutions with the people of this 
coimtry.” Much opposition and prejudice had to be overcome in this 
division, and the zemindars, as a ride, held aloof and did not render as 
much assistance as could have been wished. Active measures have since 
been token to introduce primary schools in the Sonthal Pergmmahs. 

In Orissa a commencement has been mode in subsidizing village 

schools and bringing them under 
control. 


The Commissioner reports that the system has been initiated with 
very tolerable results. lie hod not pressed the too hasty expenditure 
of the grant, bemg of opinion that changes require to be slow to be 
permanent. Indigenous patshalos are numerous, but the attempt to 
bring them under the new system appears in some parts to have given rise 
to nmooncoptiou on the part of the people, and prejudicial rumours have 
been in circulation. These diffioidties will no doubt be overcome by 
tact and perseverance. 

Little hod been done in the Cuttack district before the cud of the 


year, but progress has since been made. In Balasore and Pooree 213 
new patshalas hod been taken in hand witli an attendance of 4,471 
pupils, of whom 4,194 were Uindus and 201 Mahomedans. 

The Chota Nagjwre primary schools are reported to have been 
„ taken up to the full extent of the 

Chota NanH>rc. aUotled grant, and tlio Commissioner 

. believes that, with few exceptions, they are doing well. 

Ho reiAoris that out of the 470 patshalas assigned to the district 
by the orders of the 30th September, 416 had been established by the 
1st March with a muster-roll of 15,871 pupils. The main difficulty 
was to procure a sufficient supply of teachers. Education has generally 
been regarded by the agricuHiiral and labouring classes os something 
altogetlier unsuited to their condition and capacity. They appear to 
be indifferent to it, but not actively hostdo. 


In Assam, if there is no very active desire for education on 

the part of the people, there is a 
general willingness to accept it if it is 
brought within their reaoli. It is said that toaohors are found with 
difficulty, but new patshalas have been started in every district, and 
a decid^ imptdso has been given to the spread of primary education. 

The primary schools of Assam have mcreased within the year from 
95 to 293. This seems satisfactory, but the Commissioner is of opinion 
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that the ostablishment of some of the schools has been a little too pressed. 
He pronounces it too soon to form a fair opinion of the working of the new 
patshalaB. The Inspector, Mr. Martin, makes the same remark, but ho 
adds: “ There is no doubt, however, as to their popularity, and they must 
prove in time a great boon to the people.” 

At the end of the year the patshalas contained 7,463 pupils, of 
whom 6,656 were Hindus and 508 Mahomedans. 

Secondary instruction is provided in schools which ore interme- 


„ ^ diate m standard between the pnmary 

or lower schools and the colleges afli- 
liated to the University, which admit onljr matriculated students who 
have passed the University Entrance exanunation. They are divided into 
middle schools and higher schools. The higher schools educate up to 
the Entrance standard, and in all of them English is not only taught as a 
language, but is also the medium of instruction, except in some of the lowest 
classes. In some middle schools English is taught, and in others the 
whole of the instruction is in the vernacular. Middle schools are con¬ 


sequently classed as English schools or vernacular schools, accordingly as 
English is or is not taught in them. The standard aimed at in the 
middle English schools is that laid down in the course for minor stsholai’- 
ships, representing a stage of progress from two to three years short of 
that reaped in the Mghor schools. In the same way the vernacular 
scholarship course defines the standard aimed at by the middle vernacular 
schools. It is the same as the standard of the middle English schools in 
all subjects except English. All s(fhools, however, both middle and 
liigher, begin with nearly the earliest rudiments of education in their 
lowest classes, and in facst a very large proportion of their pupils are in the 
primary stage of instruction. On this account a large proportion of the 
pujuls m middle and higher schools should really be classed under primary 
instruction, and it results that out of a total of 303,110 pupils included in 
the returns, 153,088, or more than one half, are entered under the lowest 
section of the primary stage, which is supposed to occupy two years, 
comprising the beginners who cannot yot read, write, and underetand 
easy sentences in their mother tongue,*and 101,336 more are entfjred 
under tlie upper section of the primary stage, not having yet reached the 
standard of the third class of a “ middle” school reading the vernoouhir 
scholarship course. The two sections of the primary stage together 
are supposed to cover four years of schooling, and thus out of 303,110 
pupils at school no fewer than 254,424 are still in the primary stage, 
and have received loss than four years’ teaching, leaving 48,424 for the 
upper and middle stages, of whom 6,676 arc in the upper stage, corre¬ 
sponding to the two upi>er glasses of a “ higher” school reading the 
University Entrance course, and 42,013 are in the middle stage, which 
is Buppos^ to occupy four years and is intermediate between the primary 
sti^ and the upper stage. But besides the above there are about 99,000 
children attendmg the new patshalas, who have not yet been returned 

853 802 ^ classified lists, and as these 
■ ^ primary stage, 

" —the aggregate number of children 
... *01,988 gtage is now about 353,300, 

against 42,000 in the middle stage and 6,700 in the upper stage.* 


* Pupil« in the pritnery ateRo (4 yoarsl 
„ middle „ (4 „ ; 

„ upper „ (2 „ , 

Total 
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The retiiruB show 1,374 Government and aided schools of the 

middle class at the end of the year, 
Middle eohoois. attendance of 66,545 pupils. 

Of these schools 432 are classed as “ English” with 22,038 pupils, and 942 
as “ vernacular” with 44,507 pupils. Compared with the returns of 
the previous year, those figures shew a loss of 87 schools and 3,551 
pupils. 



1H71-7*. 

1872-78. 

Mtddlk Sciioou. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

8chot>lH. 

1 Pupils. 

1 

1 

noTSBHMERT ScBOOI.a— 

EiiKliah . 

Vtinuunilar . j 

i 

» 

1 

I m 

4 

487 

1 21» 

1 1I.74U 

m 


AIOBI) SCHOOIA— 

RiiKlisb . 


j 

I 93,41)2 1 

- 428 

21.561 

Venmculw . 

703 

i 33.9<t2 

74H 

33.4*7 

Tiitftl . 


1 70.fKHt 

1.374 

06.64S 


The Government English middle schools have been reduced from 
9 to 4, shewing a loss of 5 schools and 415 puirils; but these 5 schools 
have merely risen in standard and re-appoar as higher schools in the 
[irosent returns. There appears to be a loss of 49 aided English 
middle schools with 1,941 pupils; and there is a further loss of 19 
Government ^d 15 aided vernacular middle schools with an aggregate 
of 1,195 pupils. While the rules and exiKindituro were being revised, 
new grants were stopped for a time; and when they were again allowed, 
the accoimts of the educationid department were so incomplete that 
the money saved by lapse of Mid grants remained unspent, and the 
schools thot failed were not replaced by others, as woidd have lieen the 
case if the money had been sufficiently used. No explanation is given 
of the loss of Government vernacular schools. It apjiears tobe apparent 
only, and duo to a change of classification. New grant-in-aid rules have 
since been promulgated and sums ore^iecificaJly assigned for distribution 
by the School Committees of each District. No doubt the available 
money will now be fully utilised. 

Of the whole number of middle scho<^ classed above as “ Aided,” 
989 ore grant-in-aid schools with 47,423 pupils (English schools 428, 
pupils 21,551; Vernacular schools 561, pupils 25,872), 153 are circle 
vernacular schools with 6,569 pupils, and 34 are patshalas under the 
old system with 1,046 pupils. 

In addition to the above the returns of unaided schools show 96 
middle English schools with 5,599 pujiils, and 97 vernacular middle 
^hools with 3,932 pupils; but these returns are always defective, 
and there ore probably more such schools in existence than the figures 
indicate. 
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Tlie average cost of a boy in the Government middle schools was 
Kb. 8-13, and in the aided middle schools Ks. 11-8; the State expen¬ 
diture per head being Rs. 5-4 in the Government schools, and Rs. 4-6 in 
the aided schools. 

The five Government schools which have been transferred from the 

middle to the higher class have raised 
Higher 1 00 «. number of Government liigher 

schools from 52 to 57, and the number of pupils has at the same time 
risen from 10,282 to 11,073, but this increase is scarcely in proportion 
to the increase in the number of schools. The aided higher schools still 
number 78, as they did last year, but the attendance at them has fallen 
from 8,112 to 7,789. 

There are also included in the returns 44 unaided higher schools, 
with an attendance of 11,779 jrapils. The cturesponding returns for 
the previous year showed 47 schools and 11,629 pupils:— 


HiaiTKB Bcuaoi,g 

1871.72. 

1872-73. 

Schools. 

rupiii. 

Bohoois. 

I’upila. 

(fOvemniBnl Bohoois . ... 

62 

10.282 

87 

11,073 

Aid^ Sclioots .. . 

78 

H,n2 

78 

7,789 

Total 

130 

18.304 

135 

18,862 

ITnaided Schools . 

47 

'11,020 

44 

11,779 

Gnind Total 

177 

30.023 1 

179 

80,641 


The ordinary grants allotted to the Government higher schools 
were revised and reduced during the year, but special extra grants were 
made to many of them to provide for the teaching of now subjects; 
and as this money is not generally separated in the returns from the 
ordinary school income, it does not appear to what extent the reductions 
had tahen effect, up to the end of the year. On the whole the returns 
shew a small increase of Government expenditm-e to the extent of 
Rs. 8,037, which is partly due to the transfer of the five middle schools 
to the lirt of higher schools. The grants to aided schools remain 
nearly unaltered. 




1871-72. 


1 1872-73. 

HiqhbB Bcitooui. 

state 

ftiuda. 

Local 

funds. 

Total. 

state 

funda. 

liOCAl 

funds. 

Total. 


B«. 

Oa. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

(lovernmont School! 

Ald«d Bcboola 

1.73.967 

61.690 

2,20,696 

1.372660 

4,00,553 

1,89.240 

1.81,994 

61,848 

2,34.278 

1.37.960 

4.18.272 

1.89.802 

Total 

2,28,647 

3,04,246 

6.89.793 

2,83.837 

8,72,237 

0,06,074 


The cost per head to the State is Rs. 16-7 in Government higher 
schools, and the total cost Rs. 37-9. In aided hifAer schools the cost 
per head to the State is Rs. 6-10 and the total cost Rs. 24-6. 
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The examination for entrance to the University is the final goal 
. „ „ . to which the efforts of the higher schools 

trmvemty Entrance E«m.B.ho». directed, and the results attained in 

it afford a very fair test of their efficiency. In comparative purposes 
though, much doubt has been expressed by many competent men whether 
this uniform rigic^ prescribed course does not lead to cramming and 
do much harm. The examination of December 1872 was the largest 
on record, the number of candidates enrolled being 2,144, giving an 
increase of 242 over tho number in the previous year. Of these 938 
passed, 1,142 failed, and 64 were absent from the examination. 

Of the rejected candidates 8G5 failed in Englisli, 321 in the second 
language, 721 in history and geography, and 534 in mathematics. These 
figures shew that out of the 2,080 candidatesoctually present at the examin¬ 
ation, 42 per cent, failed in English, 25 per cent, in history and geogra¬ 
phy, 26 per cent, in mathematics, and 15 per cent, in the second language. 
Thus English was tho most fatal subject, as it has always been, and next 
comes history and geography, in which English composition has great 
weight. By far the fewest failures are in the second language. The 
returns do not distinguish between failures in a classicar language and 
in a vernacular, but 61 per cent, of the candidates took up a dassio. 

Tlie candidates from Bengal numbered 1,717 against 1,503 in 1871, 
comprising 1,558 Hindus (of whom 15 described themselves as Theists and 
75 as Brjmmists), 83 Christians, 74 Mahomedaiis, 1 Sikh, and 1 Buddhist. 
The first class contains 144 names, the second 372, and the third 221. 

More than two-thirds of the whole number of passed candidates. 
489 out of 737, were sent up by schools in the meteipolitan districts 
comprised in tho Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, including the town 
of Calcutta. The general distribution is as follows:— 


Distrlota. 


Schools. 

Passed 

Otuididates. 

Burdwan Division 


48 

186 

Calcutta ... 


24 

169 

Presidency Division... 


40 

134 

Dacca „ 


17 

90 

Bajshahye . 


16 

66 

Patna „ 


8 

36 

BhauRulpore „ 


6 

17 

Chitt^on); . 


6 

16 

Chota Nagpore „ 


3 

12 

Orissa „ 


4 

11 

Assam „ 


6 

4 

Cooch Behar „ 

Private students... 


2 

2 


178 

6 

707 


It must be remembered, however, that the best schools in Calcutta 
and elsewhere, especially the collegiate schools, are largely resorted to 
by students from distant places, so that the list cannot be taken to 
represent aoopately the proportion of students actually belonging to 
the several districts enumerated. 

In this examination papers were set in no fewer than ten languages 
besides English, viz. Latin, Sanskrit, Arabic, Bengali, Persian, 
Hindustonee, Hindi, Ooriya, Armenian, and Burmese. ’ 
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list show the number of Bengal candidates who 
languages in each of the last two years:— 

Doer. 1871. Deer. 1R78. 


. 47 45 

. 1,111 1,073 

... ... ... ... ... 40 32 

. 210 4H2 

. . ... 3 6 

. 42 05 

. 3 7 

. ... . 2 14 

... ... ... ... ... 0 1 

... ... ... . 0 1 

l,5ii3 1,717 


From this it appears that 80 per cent, of the candidates took up a 
classical language in 1871, aud that the number fell to 67 per cent, at 
the lost examination. Sanskrit largely predominates, but the numlmr of 
candidates taking it up wiis smaller by 38 last year than in the pre¬ 
ceding year, and proportionally to the total number of candidates the 
reduction was much greater, 62 per cent, only having taken it up in 
1872, against 74 per csent. in 1871. This is no doubt due to the orders 
of last year, by which the teaching of Sanskrit is no longer compulsory. 

Under tlie scholarship rules of 1867 two-thirds of the junior 
scholarships were reserved for candidates who passed in a classical 
language, and Sanskrit was in consequence taught in the four upper 
classes of nearly all the higher schools in Bengm. This condition of 
eligibility for scholarships nos now been set aside. The teaoliing of 
Sanskrit has in consequence stopped in many Government schools, where 
there is no longer sufficient demand for it. 

The University does not demand a classical language at the 
Entrance Examination, but does so two years later, at the E^t Arts 
Examination, and it has been urged that to qualify for this latter the boys 
shoidd begin early. The Lieutenant-Governor has, however, considered 
that there is ample opportunity for preparing for the examinations, 
Sanscrit being still taught in the three highest classes of schools where 
pupils ai’e available as wcU as in the University classes. 

In truth the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that too much is made of 
(he classical element in the University course, and he hopes that before 
long the classical languages will at least be left optional subjects for the 
First Arts, as they now are for the B.A. exonunation, so that by the 
restriction of language teaching at school, room may be made for the 
elements of practical science subjects without injury to the prospects of 
the students m their subsequent academical career. 

With the object of giving a more practical turn to the course for 
Entrance, the Director laid the following proposals before the University 
in January last for consideration and discussion. 

“ That in the schedule of subjects for the University Entrance ex¬ 
amination for 1874 and thereafter, the following alterations be made, vis. 

1. In place of Uintonj the following:— 

Histonj awl Orography. 

. Tlie outlinos of the history of England, of the historjr of India, 
and of general and physical geography, with a more detailed know¬ 
ledge of the geography of Inma. 

3 i 
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The historical text-books will be fixed from time to time by the 
Syndicate (see Appendix B). 

(Half the marks wiU be given for history and half for geography, 
and in the geographical paper half the marks will be given for iihysi- 
cal and half for general geography). 

2. In place of Gemneiry the following :— 

Gtometry and Mensuration. 

The first four books of Euclid with easy deductions, and the mensur¬ 
ation of plain surfaces, including the theory of surveying with the chain. 

S per cent, of the marto will be given for geometry and forty 
r mensuration).” 

These proposals, wliioh were approved by the Syndicate, were 
ordered to be circulate for the opinion of the heads of affiliated colleges, 
and the question at present stands over for decision. 

The lieutenant-Govemor meanwhile ordered a separate depart¬ 
mental examination in surveying and physical geography for candidates 
for junior scholarships to be held previously to the Sitoanco examination, 
and has restricted the award of scholarships by the condition that not 
less than one-half the scholarships assigned to each division ore to 
be given to students who have qu&fied in these subjects. The scholar- 
slup award of January 1874 will be made under these orders; but the 
Lieutenant-Govemor has intimated that he vrill gladly accept the tests 
proposed to be added to the University Eiltrance examination instead 
of a separate examination, and it is hoped they will shortly be adopted; 
They will mrtainly improve the Ihitrance course, and there is much 
advantage in being spared the difficulty and expense of an additional 
examination. 


The returns of the Entrance examination afford little proof tliat 
the Mahomodans are more alive tlian heretofore to tlie advantages 
of an English education. The number that passed in 1872 was 30 
only, against 28 in 1871, 39 in 1870, 23 in 1869, and 26 in 1868. 
During these five years the proportion of successful Mahomedans 
out of the total number passed has remained almost stationary at 
about 4 per cent.; but at the last examination only one Mahom^an 
appeared in the firat class, against four in 1871, five in 1870, four in 1869, 
and two in 1868. Nevertheless the Inspectors’ reports indicate that 
Mahomedan students are sensibly increasing in number in our 
English schools and making fair progress in them. 


School instruction ends with the Entrance examination, which opens 

ScrsBiaB lKST*BCI,aB. ^ 

University. In these colleges supenor 
instruction is given to matriculated students in the courses of subjects 
prescribed for the University degrees in arts. In 1872-73 there were 
10 Government arts colleges containing 858 pupils at the end of the 

year, against 9 colleges and 933 pupils 
^ 187r.72. The college added to the 
list is the Hi^h<Sohool at Midnapore, which has been partly endowed 
by contributions raised in the district. Only four of tlie Government 
colleges educate up to the B.A. standard, viz. the Presidency College 
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and the Colleges at Hooghly, Dacca, and Patna. The Sanskrit College 
and the Colleges at BSsluiaghnr and Berhampore, which formerly 
worked up to the B.A. standaixl, have now been restricted to the First 
Arts Course, which is also the standard fixed for the three liigh schools at 
Gowlmtty, Cuttack, and Miduaiwre. Since the end of the year the Govern¬ 
ment school at Eompore Beauleah has been raised to the some standard 
os the llajshohye Kigli School, having received a liberal endowment to 
the amount of Ra .5,000 a year from a wealthy landowner in the 
district, Babu Horn Nath Bay, zemindar of Dubalh^i. 

There are also 6 aided colleges containing 305 piipils in 1872-7.3, 
against 357 in 1871-72. They all educate up to the B.A. standard. 

On the whole there is a loss of 127 undergraduate students as 
oompared with the previous year; the Qoveniment colleges losing 75 
and the aided colleges 52. 

This loss is paartly counterbalanced by gains in the Medical and 
Engineering colleges, the attendance having increased at the end of the 
year by 48 m the former and 29 in the latter. The annual session 
commoncos in both these colleges in June, and in the cuixeTit session the 
entries have been unprecedentedly large in each of them. The new Civil 
Service classes have iilso attracted manyundergraduate students; so that on 
the whole it seems probable that the losses in the Arts colleges may have 
been fidly made good by inwroases in the departments of special instraction. 

The following table gives statistics of the general colleges, both 
Government and aided. 

Statement of Atten^miee in the Collegea for general edneatim. 


CuUoges—Geuersl. 


Monthly 

Number on the rolls at the end of tho year. 


fee. 

1809. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Ogvrbwmkkt-- 

Pre«idenw CoUi'ro ... 
Saiiakrit Colleffo 

Hooghly College 

Dncca Oollego. 

Kriahiiughur College 
Berhain))or<^ College... 

l^atna OoUt^. 

dowhatty High School 
Cuttack High School 
Hidnapore High School 


Rs. A. P. 

12 0 0 
& 0 0 
6 0 0 

6 0 <1 
6 0 0 

6 0 0 
6 0 0 
3 0 0 
8 0 0 

5 0 0 

842 

30 

184 

1.88 

106 

67 

60 

8 

10 

■1 

40R 

20 

153 

112 

116 

41 

84 

17 

22 

442 

23 

143 

103 

06 

21 

7ft* 

0 

10 


Total 


013 

97a 

976 

033 

868 

Aiubd— 

St. Xavier’s CoUeire. Calcutta ... 

fi 0 0 

.82 

82 

30 

.80 

31 

Free Churcb Cnilcire, Calcutta ... 

0 0 0 

00 

108 

120 

107 

108 

General Assembly's ColleKo, 

5 0 0 

100 

$0 

62 

bft 

7* 

Ofuemita. 








Cftthcdral MifiHion College. 

S 0 0 

172 

148 

131 


7-t 

Queuttn. 








Jx>ndon Mission Colloge, CsJ. 

6 0 0 

43 


4.8 

33 

18 

cutto. 








Total 

m 

4vl0 

413 

304 

.107 

305 

Grand Total 



1,385 

1,399 

1.290 

1,183 


Inclusive of 4 out*students. 


t Inclusive ut 7 out students. 
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Two years after entering the colleges the students undergo the 
^ „ ... first, puluio examination for the degrees 

F.m ArW Kxa«u>at.o„. ^ ^ 

mination. 

In the F. A. examination of December 1872 there were in all 
660 candidates on the University register, against 507 in 1871; and 
of these 220 passed, 8 were absent, and 332 failed. The candidates 
from Bengal numbered 4G3, against 434 in 1871, and 184 passed, 
viz. 16 in the first class, 61 in the second class, and 107 in the thira. 

These were distributed as shown below :— 


First Arts Examination, December 1872. 




Paksbd. 


clatos. 

iHt Class. 

2nd CIhss. 

knl Olaaa. 

Tutol. 

OOVKKKMKNT — 







PrcNidency Culloge ... ... 


1G0 

15 

31 

35 

81 

Sanskrit Collars. 


8 


2 

2 

2 

Uooghly CoUo^ ... . 


46 


2 

9 

n 

DaccA College . 


43 

1 

3 

1 

12 

Krishnegbur College . 


41 


4 

1.3 

17 

Borhampore College . 


0 


1 

2 

3 

Patns (lollege . 


Z.3 


3 

8 

n 

Gowlwtty Hiith School. 


5 





Cuttack Hhih School . 


6 


1 


1 

Total 

AlBKU— 


sio 

16 

46 

76 

237 







St. Xavisr'a College . 




1 

s 

4 

Free Church College . 

... 



5 

HI 

14 

General Amembly’a College ... 




2 


8 

Gttthedral Mission ColU^ 




1 


S 

London Miaaion College 

... 



1 

3 

4 

Total 

UKAIBBD— 




16 

25 

35 







La Martinlero College. 


* 


2 


a 

Soramporo College . 


11 




0 

Total 

... 

14 


3 


8 

Ez-atudenta and tcachora 


17 



SBjjHI 

4 

Grand Total 


403 

16 

61 

107 

184 


Tlie great majority of the candidates were as usual Hindoos, who 
numbered 427 (inclusive of 25 Brahraists, and 22 Theists and Deists); 
the Mahomedans numbered 22, and the Christians 13. 

The list of successful candidates contains 170 Hindoos (with H 
Brahmists and*8 Theists and Deists), 5 Mahomedans, 8 Christians, and 
1 Parsi. 

The languages taken up besides English, were Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Laitin; SamSrit by 437, Arabic by 18, and Latin by 8. From this it 
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appears that some Muhomedans and Christians must have taken up 
Sanskrit os their second language instead of Arabic or Latin. 

The failures were in English 230, or 50 per cent, of the candidates 
attending the examination; in philosophy 195, or 42 per cent.; in the 
second language 135 or 29 per cent.; in mathematics 127, or 27 per cent.; 
and in history 112, or 24 per cent. 

The philosojihy subjects, which nil candidates have hitherto been 
required to take up^, wore logic and psychology. In future examinations 
an alternative is offered for the latter subject under the revised University 
regulations. An option will be allowed between psychology and the 
chemistry of the metalloids, and a considerable numW of students now 
in their second year have given a preference to chemistry, and are prepar¬ 
ing themselves in that subject instead of psychology. The first year 
students are still more largeljr electing in favour of chemistry, but they 
will only commence the subject when they enter on their second year’s 
course in Januaiy 1874. The Principal of the Presidency College wjports 
that in the coming session he expects his second-year students will be 
almost unanimous in their choice of chemistry, and the tendency appears 
to bo the same in all colleges. 

It has been proposed to extend the system of options, so as to admit 
of a larger proportion of physical science subjects being t^en up for the 
P.A. examination; and m order to clear the way for this, the Director 
laid a proposal before the Syndicate for a further amendment of the 
regulations restri(!ting the compulsory study of a classical language to 
the Entrance examination (in which he suggested that a low tost should 
be fixed for all candidates), so that English should be the only compul¬ 
sory language subject for the P. A. examination, as it now is for the 
B.A.. degree; but the Lieutenant-Governor did not altogether approve 
of this scheme, being reluctant to enforce the study of a classical language 
for the Entrance tost, and the proposal was not pressed. 

The 50 senior scholarships which are awarded annually on the 
results of the F.A. examination, were this year distributed os shown 
below:— 


COLLEOliS. 


PresidonCT College 
Sanskrit College 
Pree Church College 
General Assembly’s College 
St. Xavier’s College 
London Mission Collcgo 
Hooghly College 
Dacca College 
Krishnaghur College 
Berhampore College 
Patna College 
Cuttack High School 


SCItOLABBItlPB. 


Ixt Onutu Zn<l Qrade 
Km. an a lU. SO a 

niunth. . month. 


10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


18 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1 


Total 10 40 
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Under the new rules half the soholarahip-holders of tlie second grade 
are required to take up the science course for the B.A. degree, or to join 
the Engineering classes or the Medical College. 

The Dutt University scholarships for proficiency in languages and 
mathematics at the First Arts examination were awarded to Sreesh 
Chunder Mookerjee and Neel Kant Sircar of the Presidency College. 
The Gwalior medal was also gained by Sreesh Chunder Mookerjee. 

The course for the final B.A. examination extends over the two 
„ . ... years succeedinsr the F. A. examination. 

.cxamms (in. examination of January 1873 

242 candidates presented themselves against 232 in 1872; 120 passed, 
109 failed, and 7 were absent. 

Bengal contributed 207 candidates. This is less by 14 than the 
number of the previous year; but the result of the examination was 
better, 110 having jiassed in 1873 against 95 in 1872. The successful 
candidates were juaced 12 in the first class, 51 in the second, and 47 in 
the third. 

The distribution list is given below:— 


CULLBailg. 

Candidates. 


Passed, 


1st Class. 

2n<l CluKs. 

Clam. 

Total. 

UOVBKKMKNT— 

PrcBideiio.r CoIIiigo . 

1)5 

11 

27 

20 

5S 

Sanskrit Collcso. 

1 





Uooghly CoIIom. 



a 

4 

10 

Uacca College . 

11 

1 

2 

3 

6 

Berhatnpore College . 

1 





rotna College . 

13 


5 

3 

8 

AIBBU— 






Free Chnreh College . 

18 


i 

5 

» 

General Assembly’s College ... 

20 


4 

5 

9 

Cathedral Mission Coliege 

13 


2 

6 

7 

Braided— 






Dovoton College . 

1 





Ex-Students and teachers 

12 


1 

2 

2 

Total . 

207 

12 

51 

47 

no 


Tlie subjects of examination were—(1) English, ^2) a classical lan- 
iiage (the languages this year taken up were Latin, Sanskrit, and 
rabic), (3) history (history of India down to 1835, Greece to tlie 
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death of Alexander, Borne to the death of Augustus, the Jews to tlie 
destruction of Jerusalem), (4) mathematics (mechani<!8 and astronomy), 
(5) mental and moral philosophy (Hamilton’s Metaphysics, Fleming’s 
Moral Philosophy), and (6) one of the following:— 

(«.) Mathematics (conic sections and optics). 

(b.) Elements of inorganic chemistry and of electricity. 

(c.) Elements of zoology and comparative physiology. 

(d.) Geology and physical geography. 

The failures wore in English 58, in the olassical language 36, in 
history 7, in mathematics 40, in jihilosophy 61, and in the optional 
subjects 33. 

In the o.xamination of Januaiy 1875 the new regulations will 
come into force, which lay down two separate courses for the B.A. 
degree—an A, or literature course, which is a slight modification of the 
course now in force, and a B, or science course, which excludes all lan¬ 
guages except English, and is otherwise confined to mathematics, 
physical geograiihy, and certain alternative groups of subjects in the 
physical and naturm sciences. 

The Director reports that there is every probability that the science 
course will generally be preferred to the literature course in the Calcutta 
colleges, where adequate provision has been made for instruction in the 
science subjects ; and he believes that the students in the other col¬ 
leges will show the same preference as soon as sufficient teaching power 
and suitable appliances are secured for them. 

Subsequently to the B.A. examination there is an exiunination 

for Honors in Arts, success in which 
M.A. oxmiiinatioii. entitles a candidate to the degree of 

. Miistor of Arts. 

Candidates arc eligible to the honor examination under the follow¬ 
ing regulation:— 

“ Any candidate who passes tlio B. A. examination within four academical 
years from the date of his passinf; (ho entrance examination may at tho Honor 
examination next ensuinf;, or at tliat of tlic following year, be examined for honors 
in one or more of the following branches:— 

1. Langnagc. 

2. History. 

3. Mental and moral philosophy. 

4. Mathematics (pure and mixed). 

5. iNatural and physical science.” 

Any B.A. of longer standing may be admitted to the Honor 
examination, and on passing is entitled to tho M.A. degree, but does 
not obtain honors. 

There were 19 candidates for honors at the examination of January 
1873, and 15 were successful, 2 being placed in the first class, 6 in 
the second, and 8 in the third. Of the successful candidates, 2 obtained 
honors in natural and physical science, 2 in mathematics, 1 in philosophy, 
and 5 in English. Ten were pupils of the Presidency College, 1 came 
from the Hooghly CoUego, 3 from the Free Church College, and 1 from 
the Delhi College. 
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For the ordinary M.A. debtee there were 11 candidates, of whom 
5 passed—1 in physical soienoe from the Presidency College, 1 
in philosophy from the General As8embl;^’B College, 2 in En glisli 
from the inesidenoy College, and 1 in English from Canning College, 
Lucknow. 

ITie examination for a Studentship on the foundation of Prem 
Chund Itoy Chund resulted in the election of GiriiaBhushauMookorjeo, 
M.A. of the Presidency College, who took up English, history, and 
philosophy. Tliis studentship is open to M.A.’s of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. It is of the value of lie. 2,000 per annum, and is tenable for 
five years. 

It was noticed in the last report that the Lieutenant-Governor 
. „ bemganxious to provide extended moans 

® for tho teaching of tho physical and 

natural sexionoos, in their relation especially to ognculture, had moved the 
Secretary of State to select and send out to Bengal two soienoe professors, 
who shoidd be able to tcaoh tho following subjects of the University 
science oounse—^iihysical geography, chemistry, general physiology, 
vcgotablo physiology, and botany. 

This requisition has been complied with, and two gentlemen, Mr. 
Pedler and Dr. Watt, have been sent out, one able to toaoh chemistry 
and to conduct analyses, the other trained in agricultural botany and 
vegetable and animal physiology. Both gentlemen have been placed 
in the tliird grade of the education service. Mr. Pedler has been 
appointed to the Presidency College, and Dr. Watt to the Hooghly 
Collego, where his services will be available in connection with the Civil 
Service classes as well as for the instruction of the general students. 
Arrangements have also been made for teaching the chemical course 
and some other branches of physical science in several of tho other 
Colleges. A considerable supply of chemical apparatus was procured bjy 
Mr. Pedler in England under the Secretary of State’s orders, and this 
has now arrived in Calcutta and been placed at his disposal in the Presi¬ 


dency CoUego laboratory. 

Grants for similar appliances and for apparatus to illustrate lectures 
in physios have been sanctioned for other colleges, and their require- 
monts are in course of bbing supplied. 

Tho now building sanctioned last year for tho Presidency Collego, 
at a cost of Bs. 3,00,000, is making rapid progress towards completion, 
and will be ready for occupation in the early pti^ of the session of 1874. 
Besides providing extended accommodation for lectures, which will afford 
great relief to both professors and students, who have long been most 
uncomfortably overcrowded in narrow and ill-contrivod class rooms, the 
building contains well arranged chemical laboratories with proper 
fittings and apartments for experimental lectiues in physics, as well as 
worlmg rooms for tho large department of civil engineering. It is 
believed that the improved mechanical arrangements thus provided 
will greatly promote the thorough and practical teaching of all the 
science subjects and of the technical arts ooniusctod witli thorn. 

During the present year additional buildings have also been 
sanctioned for tho Patna College to contain cliomical laboratories and 
class rooms for the experimental sciences. The cost will be defray'ed 
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out of the balance of the college building fund raised some years ago 
by subscriptions in the Patna (nvision. 

In order to assist the aided and other private colleges in Calcutta 
■which may not be able to supply the moons of instruction in the 
experimental sdenoes, an arrangement has been made to allow their 
students to attend courses of lectures in these branches at the Presi¬ 
dency College at a reduced fee. This concession has been cordially 
welcomed, and will probably be taken advantage of largely, when the 
new buil^^ is completed, by the colleges that are conveniently situ¬ 
ated in proxunity to it. 

Thus a good deal has been done in various ways to support the mea¬ 
sures of the university for the extension of the science element in the 
educational scheme. It is hoped that a fair advance has been made, and 
there is certainly much promise for the futine. More teaching power, 
however, is stiU required, and in some branches, such os physical 
geography and natural history generally, there is a want of suitable books 
adapted to Indian experiences. 

This latter point was pressed upon the University by the Senior 
Board of Exammers of last year. In presenting their report on the 
result of the B.A. examination, they sent up the following resolution 
to the Syndicate:— 

“ lliat in the opinion of this meeting it is very desirable that 
elementary text books treating of the natural sciences be prepared 
specially for teaching these subjects to Indian students. The text books 
now available, though excellent of their kind, having been prepared 
for English boys, deal more especially •with objects familiar or common 
in Europe, and have but few rcfei-ences to such as are most interesting 
and familiar to the Indian learner. This want is more particularly 
felt in teaching such subjects as zoology, geologj', and physical 
geography. 

“ This meeting believes that were the want of elementary works 
adapted for local teaching brought prominently to notice in a report of 
the Syndicate, or in such other manner as the Syndicate may deem 
advisable, the attention of qualified persons would be drawn to the 
subject, and that works of the kind required would before long be forth¬ 
coming. The mboting is of opinion that the extension of physical 
science teaching in Inma would be greatly facilitated by such aid.” 

The Syndicate published this resolution in its last annual report, and 
expressed at the same tirao its full conourronce -with the Board “ in 
thinking it of the highest importance to the extension of physical 
science teaching in India that text books in such subjects as zoology, 
geology, and j^ysioal geography, should bo prepared, drawing their 
illustrations from subjects familiar to Indian students,” and it further 
expr^ed a hope that this recognition of the wont of a suitable series 
of scientific manuals might induce competent men to undertake their 
preparation. 

The first fruits of this suggestion will shortly appear in a text book 
on physical geography by Mr. H. F. Blanford, of the Presidency 
College, which is nearly ready for publication. This is a most timely 
work, and it is said to be exceedingly well executed. The volume rs 
already printed, and its appearance may bo expected immediately. 

3 k 
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Tbe profeBsionol Faculties of Law, M^oine, and Civil Engineering, 
, are represented in the University, and 

Cl I, s«iBocTio«. degrees are granted in each of them. 

Law is taught in nine of the Government Colleges and High Schools; 
medicine and surgery in the Medical College, Calcutta; and civil 
engineering in a special department of the Presidency College. 

The law classes mustered 425 pupils at the ^d of the year, against 

566 at the same date in 1871-72. 
There was thus a loss of 141 law stu¬ 
dents. This is partly due to a change mode in the University regulations 
in 1871, which had the effect of temporarily reducing the regular 
B.L. classes from three to two. From the opening of next session 
there will again he three regular classes at work, and the number 
of students may be expected to increase. But the falling off may 
probably be due in a greater degree to the present state of the legdi 

I uofession, which has of late become somewhat overstocked and no 
onger offers the attraetions which idled the law classes a few years 
ago. 

The total cost of the Law Department was Bb. 28,648, and the 
receipts from fees amounted to Es. 41,282, leaving at the credit of 
Govoniment a substantial balance of Rs. 12,634. 

At the last examination there were 137 candidates for the degree 
„ T . of B.L., of whom three passed in the 

B.L. examination. ^2 in the Second, while 

33 others having only attained the standard of marks for a license, 
were passed as Licentiates. The following table shows the colleges 
from which the candidates came, and the results of the examination :— 





PAS8SD. 


COUBOI!*. 

Candidatfw. 





liit Clau. 

2)id C1 r3». 

L.L. 

Total. 



Presidency ColleKO . 

99 


49 

28 

74 

Hoogbly Collei^. 

9 


8 

4 

7 

KriehniiKhur College. 

14 

2 

* 

2 

12 

Berhompore College . 

1 


1 


1 

Patna College . 

7 

1 

s 

1 

7 

Dacca Gollegr. . 

4 


* 


4 

Cuttack Uigh Scliool. 

1 



1 

1 

Gowhatly liigb School . 

1 


1 


1 

Canning College, Lucknow . 

1 


1 


1 

■ Total . 

147 

8 

72 

S3 

104 
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L.L. examination. 


For the License in Law there were 93 
candidates, of whom 44 were successful 
as shown helow:— 


Colleges. 

Candidates. 

Passed. 

Presidency College 

.. 58 

23 

Hooghly College 
Krishnaghur College 

9 

5 

4 

2 

Berhampore College 

7 

4 

Patna College 

2 

2 

Dacca College 

9 

6 


Queen’s College, Benares.. 2 2 

Canning College, Lucknow 1 1 

Total .. 93 44 


At the L.L. examination of the preceding year the number of 
candidates was 58. The large increase this year was no doubt occa¬ 
sioned by the announcement of the University that this would be the 
last examination for the License in Law. It has since been uotiliod 


that one more examination will be held in January 1874. 

In the English Department of the Calcutta Medical College, which 
„ , , is at present open to any student who 

lome u> eurgery. passed the Univcisity Entrance 

Examination, the roll number of students on the 30th March 1873 was 


295, against 247 at the same date in 1872. The cost of this Department 
was Rs. 1,23,030, of which lls. 1,05,116 was defrayed by State grants 
and Rs. 17,914 from fee receipts. The correspondmg figures for the 
previous year wore,—State grants, Rs. 95,990; foe receipts, Rs. 16,150. 
The anntial cost of each student to Government was Rs. 381, as calculated 


on the average number on the rolls monthly. 

The course of study extends over five yeai-s. At the end of the first 
three years the students are eligible for admission to the University’s 
first examination in Medicine and Surgery, and having passed this they 
are admitted, two years later, to the final examination for the laconse in 
Medicine and Surgery. For the first examination there were this year 
78 candidates, of whom 31 passed, all in the second division. At the final 
examination 52 candidates presented themselves, and 25 of those passed 
in the second division. 


Besides the English Department of the Medical College, there are 
two vernacular departments—the Bengali classes, containing 451 students 
at the end of the year, and the Hindustani classes, containing 101 
students. The corresponding numbers in the previous year were, Bengali 
students 336, Hindustani students 118. 

There has thus been a gain of 115 students in the Bengali classes, 
and a loss of 17 in the Hindustani classes. 


The Bengali classes cost Rs. 29,241, of which Rs. 12,732 was 
defrayed from fee receipts and Rs. 16,509 from State funds. 
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Tile Hindustani classes cost Bs. 31,133, of wliioh Bs. 81,028 came 
from Government. 

The Hindustani students ore all stipendiaries, and are in training 
for army purposes as hospital assistants. The number of these who 
passed their final examination this year was 29 ; only 10 passed in the 
previous year. 

Of the Bengali students, 50 passed their final examination during 
the year in the grades of Vernacular Licentiate, and Native Apotheoaiy. 
In tho preceding year the corresiwnding number was 39. 

During tho last ton years the fee receipts in the English and Bengali 
Departments have increased to a remarkable extent—^the English Depart¬ 
ment produced in 1863-64 Bs. 4,521, and the Bengali Department, then 
in its infancy, Bs. 341. In 1872-73 the fee receipts in the English Depart¬ 
ment wereBs. 17,887, and in the Bengali Department Bs. 12,670; there 
has thus been an aggregate iucroase of fee income from Bs. 4,862 to 
Bs. 30,568. 

The groat and rapidly increasing influx of students, especially in 
the Bengali Deportment, has now madd fresli arrangements necessary. 
Tho class-rooms had got to be overcrowded to an intolerable degree, 
and many students could neither hear nor see tho lecturers, besides 
which no sufficient clinical instruction could possibly be given. The 
exi^ncies of the case w'ore urgently represented by the College 
authorities and by the Director. In this state of things the Lieutenant- 
Governor, having carefully inquii-ed into the matter, and consulted the 
head of the Medical Department, has lately decided on removing the 
Bengali classes from the Medical College and locating them at Sealdah, 
in connection with tho Pauper Hospital maintained there by the Calcutta 
Municipality. The Justices have consented to moke over the manage¬ 
ment ol the hospital entirely lo Q ovemment, and have engaged to give an 
anmml contribution of Bs. 30,000 for its support, on the understanding 
that 300 beds are maintained for patients. Dr. Woodford, the Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence in the Medical College, who has been in 
choTM of the Spaldah Hospital, is put at the head of tho school now 
attamed to it, and the native modioal teachers have been transferred 
there with their pupils. 

Tho Lieutenant-Governor has also agreed to the establishment of 
Medical Schools at Dacca and Patna, but arrangements for these are not 
quite completed. They are, however, in rapid process. 

Tho Hindustani class will be transferred to Patna as soon as the 
new school can be established there. 

Tho Engineering Department of the Presidency College has steadily 

increased in numbers for some years 
CivU EngiieefOB- pagt. It contained 84 regular students 

in 1870, 103 in 1871, 116 in 1872, and 133 in 1873. A specisd class 
was added in June 1872 for candidates desirous of qualifying to pass 
the tests in Engineering and Surveying prescribed for the Snfcrdinate 
Executive Service ; tho attendence in this class was necessarily somewhat 
irregulcr, but much was done to qualify candidates. 

There were 2 candidates for tho degree of B.C.E., of whom 1 passed 
and 1 failed. For the License in Engineering there were 14 candidates, 
of whom 7 passed. 
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Assifltant Engineer in the Public Works Department. Besides these, one 
student passed out of the College in the gr^e of Sub-Engineer and two 
others in tho grade of Sub-Ovei’seer. 

Sdiolarships of Es. 50 a month were awarded to five of the Licen¬ 
tiates, tenable for two years, during which time they will be attached to 
works in progress at the Presidency, in order to acquire some practical 
knowledge of their profession. Two others have been appomtod to 
surve^ng teaoherships in schools. 

The fees received dimng the year amounted to Es. 9,620, against 
Es. 6,568 in 1871-72, and tue expenditure was Es. 39,346, against 
Es. 30,416. 

In the present session there has boon a large influx of students, 
which has necessitated the appointment of two ex-students of the 
College to bo assistant lecturers. It has also been necessary to make 
temporary provision for additional class-room accommodation. This at 
present occasions much inconvenience; but there will bo ample space 
m tho new bmlding, and it is hoped that tho classes will be transferred to 
it before the hot weather vacation. 

The Government School of Art in Calcutta is steadily increasing in 

numbers, and within the limi ts of its 
“ “ ■ objects its work is thoroughly efficient. 

At the end of 1871-72 the attendance was 76. At the end of 1872-73 
it was 94, and during this year no fewer than 160 students had 
received instruction in it for longer or shorter periods. It is principally 
confined to decorative art at present, though the lieutenant-Govemor 
has much wished to introduce practical arts. 

In March last, under the special orders of His Excellency tho 
Viceroy, an exhibition was held in Calcutta of specimens of the work 
executed in tho several Art Schools establisliod in different ])arts of 
India, in which tho pmducts of the Calcutta School were declared to 

? 0 Bsess very considerable merit. Tho Hon’blo Sir E. Temple was 
'resident of the Exhibition Committee, and tho following passage from 
his address to the Viceroy on the closing of tho exhibition well describes 
the character of tho School and the merits of its performances :— 

“ Tho Calcutta School is for fine art and design alone. It is of 
more limited scope tlian tho other schools, but Avithin that scope it is 
excellent. Its display of drawing with light and shade, of lithography, 
and of wood engraving, is very good: a true sentiment for art pervades 
its designs. Its water-colours of snakes are excellent. Tho studies of 
heads by one of its pupils, Bagchi, show remarkable merit and original¬ 
ity, very creditable to Bengal and Bengalis. It has not much m the 
way of sculpture, or of modelling, or of decorative work in colours. It 
exliibits drawings of figures, some good, others defective. On the whole 
it is, within its scope, very efficient so far as wo can judge, and redounds 
to the credit of its talented Principal, Mr. Ix)oke, who works single- 
handed.” 

At the end of the year there were 26 Government Normfil Schools 

in operation for the training of school¬ 
masters with an attendance of 1,319 
pupils. The returns show that 127 pundits, or higher vemacidar 
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teachersj and 318 gurus, or primary village schoolmasters, had 
obtained certificates of qualification from these schools in the course of 
last year. 

The whole of these schools have been brought under review during 
the present year, and a new scheme has been sanctioned, which provides 
for the esti^lishment of a separate Normal Training School for almost 
every district. 

Under this scheme there will be— 

Nine first grade Normal Schools costing on an average about 
Es. 7,100 per annum, includiug an allowance of Es. 8,600 for 
stipends for pupils in training. 

Twenty-two second grade Normal Schools, each costing Es. 2,880 
per annum, of which Es. 1,440 is allowed for stipending pupils. 

Fifteen third grade Normal Schools, each costing Es. 1,980, of 
which Es. 960 is for stipends. 

At the first grade Normal Schools half the stipends are allotted 
to pupils in training as prim^ village schoolmasters, and half to pupils 
qualifying for masterships m middle class vernacular schools. At the 
second and third grade Normal Schools all the stipends are allotted 
to pupils in training for primary schools. Courses of instruction have 
also been laid down corresponding to the requirements of the different 
classes of schools. For primary school teachers the course is intended 
to occupy the pupils for a period of two to six months. The full course 
for the mgher class of vernacular school teachers extends over three years, 
but the course laid down for the first two years will be hold a siiifioient 
qualification for many teacherships. 

Besides the Government Normal Schools there axe 17 Aided Schools 
for training masters and mistresses, for the most port under the manage¬ 
ment of the varioiis Missionary bodies. These contained 1,986 pupils at 
the end of the year, and cost Government Es. 16,993. The Missionary 
Schools axe mostly employed in training primar/ village teachers amongst 
the different aboriginal races, such as Khosiyas, Kacharis, Eols, and 
Sonthals; for this purpose they are most valuable, and could hardly be 
replaced by any other agency. 

On an earlier page of this report allusion has been made to the 

establishment of annual examinations 
“‘‘y P’^ove their 
fitness for oxecutive and other appoint¬ 
ments in the Native Civil Service. There have already been held two 
such annual examinations, and the third examination will take place 
immediately in February. At the examinations held in January 1873 
tliere were two hundred and thirty-eight candidates, of whom one hundred 
and twenty-three competed for the hi^er, and one hundred and fifteen 
for the lower, class of appointments. Fifty-eight candidates were passed 
or recommended to be passed for the higher class, and eighty-six for 
the lower class of appoinfments. On tms occasion, in oro^ to have a 
sufficient number of men to choose from for present requirements, the 
Government w^ very liberal in admitting canmdates who gave evidence 
of practical ability, even though they fell a little short of full passing 
marks. '' 
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Endeavours have now been made to place these examinations and 
the preparatory classes for them on a permanent footing. It has been 
dedarea that w appointments in the Subordinate Executive service, and 
all posts of Es. oO ihonthly salary and upwards in the sub-divisional 
executive establishments, both in Begidation and Non-regulation 
Provinces, will ordinarily bo reserved for persons who pass the Native 
Civil Service Examination; and that gassottod appointments in tlie Police 
and Opium Departments would also generally be conferred on persons 
who pass this examination. A list of the persons who had passed 
the Native Civil Service Examinations of 1872 and 1873, showing the 
appointments they have held, was published, and it was shown that the 
suocessful candidates had almost without exception been absorbed into 
the subordinate executive services of Qovenimont. 

Detailed ndes for the Native Civil Service Examination of 1875, 
„ . . , which it is hoped will be of permanent 

ru e«. application and for the regulation of 

the Native Civil Service classes, have accordingly been drawn up and 
published in the Gazette. The most salient features of these rules are 
as follow:— 

There are certain preliminary requirements which every candidate 
_ , for the Native Civil Service Examin- 

re inary roquiremon . ations must Satisfy. He must fumish 

a oortificato of character as prescribed by the rules, and certificate of 
soimd health, and a certificate of ability te ride and walk. 

The subjects of examination, as a 
rule, have been advertised to be— 


SubjecU of examination. 


The Vernacular. 

Chemistry. 

Dotany. 

Law. 


Drawing. 

Engineering. 

Surveying. 

Gymnastics. 

If, however, candidates have served Government for three years as 
indicated below, the oiily obligatory subjects in the examination are: 

The Vernacular. I Drawing. 

Law. I Surveying, 

and eandidates who can produce certificates of having passed specified 
University Examinations in certain subjects, are exempted from those 
subjects. 

The following persons having first complied with the preliminary 
„i. -u-... . , . requirements and passed the required 

EhgibibtT of candidateg. -i-* 

standard at toe exammation, are 
declared eligible te all appointments in the Native Civil Service;— 

(11 Persons who have served Government for six years. 

(2) Persons who have passed the Entrance Examination, and have 
served Government for three years. 

Provided that they have in eases (1) or (2) attained and have held 
for not less than one year a responsible permanent appointment, above 
that of oop 3 dst, with a salary not less than Bs. 25 in one of the civil 
departments of the Government service, and can produce a sufficient 
certificate of ability, good conduct, and fitness for promotion from theii' 
official superiors. 
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(3) Persons who have taken a University degree in arts, law, 
medioine, or engineering. 

(4) Persons who, having passed the First Arts Examination or 
an examination of corresponding degree in one of the special Colleges, 
attend the Civil Service classes for one year and acquit themselves well 
at the Native Civil Service examination. 

(5) Persons who having passed the Entrance Examination attend 
the Civil Service classes for two years and acquit themselves well at the 
Native Civil Service Examination. 

(6) Persons who may ho specially declared eligible for ah appoint¬ 
ments by a certificate under the hand of a Secretary to Government. 

The following persons having pMsed the preliminary requirements 
and the examination, are eligible to'appoiutments of loss thw Bs. 100 
per mensem :v 

(1) Persons who have served Government with credit and effici¬ 
ency for not less than tliree years, whose thorough facility in the use of 
the vernacular is certified, and who pass a preliminary examination in 
English. 

(2) Natives of Hindustan, Orissa, and Assam, natives of Bengal 
of Mahomodau families, and natives of any other districts which may 
be hereafter specially notified, who have served Govern m ent with credit 
and efficiency for not less than three years, and who can show that they 
have received a thoroughly good education in the vernacular. Tins 
privilege has been limited to two years from the date of the publication 
of the rules, and such persons have been given to imderstand that they 
cannot expect advancement unless they qualify in English, that being 
the language of official correspondence in Bengal. 

(3) Persons who have passed the Entrance Examination. 

(4) Persons who may have been specially declared eligible fj 
^pointments of the lower grade by a certificate under the hand of 
Secretary to Government. 

Examinations will bo held in 1875 and in future at the immrtant 

mofuBsil stations of Hooghly, ^aooa, 
Patna, Cuttack and Govmatty, which 
experience has shown are the places most suited for the purpose. 

It will have been seen that some of the subjects required for the 
_, . , , ., , Native Civil Service examination are 

not taught m the ordinary course of 
all Bengal Colleges, and the Lieutenant-Governor has accordingly 
arranged for instructing persons who desire to qualify for that examin¬ 
ation. There are under the rules two classes of persons eligible for the 
higher class of Native Civil Service appointments, namely— 

(1) Men who have served Government for three or more years in 

responsible posts. 

(2) Young men who have not so served Government for three 

or more years. 

The latter class of candidates have to pass in more subjects than 
„ ■ w ij tto former. For those who have not 

served, the Lieutenant-Governor would 
establish a Civil Service course at the Hooghly and Patna Colleges; and 


I’laces of examination. 
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for those who have served, special classes will, if there be a sxifficient 
number of candidates, be established at the Presidency, Hooghly, and 
Patna Colleges. 

For candidates who have passed the F.A. or B.A. examination, or 
any corresponding examination m the special colleges, the one-year Civil 
Service course, will include— 

(1) The chemistry lectures being delivered to the II year students 

reading for the F.A. examination. 

(2) The botany lectures being dolivemd to the III or IV year 

students. 

(3) A special course of law lectiires from the Civil Servuco classes 

lecturer. 

(4) A special courae of teaching from the teacher of survey¬ 

ing, &c. 


The students of this oric-year Civil Service course will have to go 
up for the ordinary University F.A. and B.A. examination papers in 
chemistry and botany, and Avill be examined in law and surveying, 
&e., at the Native Civil Service examination. 

IVom candidates who have passed only the Entrance Examination, 
a two-year Civil Service course will bo required. These candidates will, 
during their first year, attend the ordinary college lectmos for first year 
students in English, in history, in mathematics, and in natural science; 
while they will attend special classes in drawing, surveying, &o., in 
place of either a second language f)r psychology. They will not be 
allowed to go on to the second year unless the Ihincipal of the College 
certifies that they have done creditably in the first yeai’. During fheir 
second year they wUl join and attend the same le«l;ures as the candidates 
referred to in the next preceding rule. The students of the two-year 
Civil Service course will pass the ordinary college examinations at 
the end of their first year; and at the end of their second year they 
will go up for the same examinations as the candidates of the ono- 
yoar course. 

All sciholorships granted by the Bengal Covemmont have been 
declared tenable at Civil Service cla.sses just jis at any affiliated 
college. 

For the candidates who have served Government, the Lieutenant- 
„ . , ,. Governor will establish a four-months 

or oervice- o er«. Course, from the 1 5th September to the 

15th January at the Presidency, Ilooghly, and Patna Collegcis, provided 
that at least 25 intending candidates for this class present themselves 
for admission before the 15th September 1874. The Principal will have 
discretion to admit to this special class any candidate who, holding a 
University certificate in science, law, or engineering, has only a tew 
subjects to prepare for the Native Civil Service examination. The 
Principal con also admit to this special class any persorts wlw may be 
declared to be specially eligible either by the Government or by the 
Commissioner. Service-holders and others intending to enter for this 
four-months Civil Service course have been warned that they will have 
to practise mensuration and drawing before they come, since they will 

3 I 
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find if difficult to get through the subjects in four months. Thejr will 
receive lectures in law from the Civil Service lecturer, and will be 
instructed in drawing and surveying by the special teacher. 

The object of these rules, which are now being gradually brought 
^ , into operation by the agency of the 

Object of the rnlM. Educational Department, has been to 

insist on a regular course of instruction for young men who wish to 
enter the service for the first time. They will be obliged to attend the 
Civil Service course and submit'to acquire the necessary qualifications for 
service under Government. “ The plan is,” as has been stated, “ that after 
a young man has carried his general education to the point at which he 
is allowed to commence a special education for a profession, e.g., in 
medicine or engineering, he should similarly be allowed at the same 
point to commence a special Civil Service course designed to qualify 
him for that profession.”’ Tried men of experience, on the other hand, 
are allowod certain privileges, at least for the present, and special short 
courses are provided for them by which they may acquire special know¬ 
ledge and subject themselves at the same time to a test of their general 
efficiency. 

The returns of the two Mahomedan Madrissas show a considerable 
„ aggregate increase in their attendance 

ABBisiuB. rolls, the number of students in the 

Madrissa proper or Arabic Department on the Slst March 1873 having 
stood at 177, against 114 at the same date in 1872; but the increase has 
been entirely in the Calcutta institution, where the students have risen 
from 72 to 163. In the Ilooghly Madnssa the number had fallen from 
32 to 24. 


The increase at Calcutta is due to the withdrawal of the regulation 
passed on the recommendation of the Madrissa Committee which made 
the study of English obligatory on all the students from the commence¬ 
ment of the previous session. Throughout the year 1872 it became 
evident that the study of English was very distasteful to the students 
who resort to the Madrissa for the study of the Mahomedan religion 
and law. A petition was presented to the lieutonant-Govemor praying 
that it might cease to be obligatory. On this it was decided that the 
study of English should be made optional, and a similar option was 
subsequently extended to the study of Bengali. As sf)on os this decision 
was mtule known, the classes again began to fill rapidly. 

At the date of last report there were only eight students of 
Arabic of the Calcutta Madnssa learning Engli^ and four learning 
Bengali, but the modem or Anglo-Persiau Department contained 376 
students. 


During the present year the whole question of State education in 
,, relation to the Mahomodans of Bengal 

AaoKBDAB BDDOiTiow. been carefully reviewed, and an 

attempt has been made to provide more fully for the special wants of 
this important section of the community. With this view it has been 
decided that the Mohsin Endowment Fund, amounting to Rs. 55,000 

{ ler annum^ hitherto devoted to the maintenance conjointly of the 
English College and the Madrissa proper, or Arabic Departanent, at 
Hooghly, shair in future be appropnated exclusive!}' to the promotion 
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of Mahomedaa education throiighout the country, and particularly to 
the establishment of several new Madrissas to be engrafted on to existing 
Colleges and High Schools at the oenti’os of Manomedan population. 
The (government of India has, in furtherance of tliis arrangement, made 
an addition of Es. 50,000 to the ^rant for education in Bengal in order 
to provide for the continued maintenance of the Engliah College at 
Hooghly on its present footing; and the income of the endowment 
fund thus set free, together with the present grant of Es. 38,000 for the 
Calcutta Madrissa, amounting in the aggregate to Es. 93,000, has been 
re-appropriated in the foUowmg manner :— 

Es. 


Calcutta Madrissa 
Hooghly Madrissa 
A new Madrissa at Dacca 
Do. do. at Chittagong 
Do. do. at EamTOre Beauleah 
For the 9 zillah schools of Jessoro, Eungpore, Patna, 
Furreodpore, Backorgunge, Mymensing, Tipperah, 
Nookhally, and Sylliot, at tlie rate of Es. 800 each, 
partly to pay the school foes of Mahomedan 
students, and partly to provide salaries for teachers 
of Arabic or Persian 

For the Presidency College and other Colleges to 
which a Madrissa is attaemod, to meet the fees of 
Madrissa students attending such colleges 
For Mohsin scholarships for the encouragement of 
Mahomedan students who succeed in English 
studies and physical science, tenable in the 
General or Special Colleges 


35,000 

7,000 

10,000 

7,000 

7,000 


7,200 


8,000 


11,800 


Total ... 93,000 


The arrangements thus sanctioned are not yet matured, but the 
new Madrissas at Dacca and Eamporo Beauleah ore on the point of 
being opened, and the Chittagong Madrissa is expected to be estabKshed 
without much delay. 

The establishment of the Calcutta Madrissa has been revised, 
but final arrangements cannot be made till a decision has been come 
to on the anointment of a Principal. The new 6th and 7th classes of 
the Arabic Department, which were opened in January 1873, did not 
work well, and have now been abolish^. This department will in future 
consist of five classes as before, but the Branch School is to be con¬ 
verted into a preparatory school to educate boys before admission to 
the Arabic classes. There is to be an examination for such admission, 
and applicants are not to be admitted till they can read and write some 
language in the Persian character. 

The changes to be made in the Hooghly Madrissa are still under 
consideration. 

There are 47 Mahomedans in the general colleges, 43 in special 
colleges, and 177 in Arabic Madrissas. The rest in schools of different 
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classes of which we have yet full 
several divisions as follow:— 

Rajshahye Division 
Presidency „ 

Dacca „ 

Chittagong „ 

Burdwan „ 

Cooch Behar „ 

Patna „ 

Assam „ 

Calcutta 

Chota Nagpore Division 
Orissa „ 

Bhaugulpore „ 


returns are distributed amongst the 


Mationiedana. HiiidoM. 


21,751 

14,679 

11,303 

3,810 

2,062 

1,332 

1,135 

843 

572 

544 

512 

499 


59,042 


28,422 

61,996 

34,919 

7,176 

48,303 

2,631 

4,613 

8,741 

9,889 

10,945 

8,453 

1,684 


227,772 


From those figiu’es it results that the Mahoniedans are 4 per cent, 
of the students in the general colleges, 5^ percent, in the special colleges, 
and over lO-i per c(mt. in schools of all classes. Probably when we 
have returns of all the new patshalas, the proportion of Mahomedans 
will be larger. 

The returns do not shew the distribution of the MoJiomodans 
amongst the different classes of schools, but everywhere, except to some 
extent in Behar, the uj)per castes of tlic Hindus form the mass of the 
pupils in the higher and middle schools. This ceases to be the case 
in the lower or primary schools, wliich attract in considerable numbers 
the Mahomedan cultivating classes. 

The grant-in-aid rules have been revised and settled during the 
„ „ present year. Those rules apidy to 

grants other than those to the village 
patshalas. The wliole sura assigned for grants under these rules, 
amounting to Rs. 5,20,100, has now been distributed amongst the 
several flistricts with referenco partly to their population and p^ly to 
the amounts of the grants-in-aid at present allotted in them to schools 
already in oiieration. This sum is largely in excess of previous grants 
for tills purpose; two years ago the amount granted was Rs. 4,44,606. 

The allotment of the district grant is placed in tlio hands of the Dis¬ 
trict Committee of Public Instruction, subject to the approval and con¬ 
firmation of Govenunent through the Director of Public Instruction. 
The grants will not exceed for colleges one-third, and for higher 
schools one-half of the income guaranteed from private sources. For 
middle schools, in which the expenditure is more than Rs. 30 a month, 
the grants will not in general exceed two-thirds of the guarontdbd 
private income, but on exception is allowed in the ease of certain back¬ 
ward districts in which the grants may be equal to the income so guaran¬ 
teed. 


For lower schools, os well as Girls’ schools, and Normal and 
other special schools, the grants ore not to exceed the full araoimt 
of the guaranteed local income. 
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These rates are maximum rates, and the maximum grant oUow- 
ahle is not to be sanctioned an 3 nvhoro as a matter of course, and will 
only be given in very , exceptional cases in some of the most advanced 
dismctfl. Grants are to be ordinarily made for periods of five years, 
and it is expected that in cose of renewal at the expiration of five years 
the amount of the grant will generally bo reduced so as to sot free 
funds for aiding new schools, even if tlie district allotment should 
remain stationary. 

It is also provided that in certain backward districts grants may be 
allotted imder special i-egulations depending on the attornments of the 
schoolmasters, or of their pupils, or in the shaiw of a capitation allow¬ 
ance for regular attendance. 

These rules, as now revised, have not been long in operation, but 
they seem to be working satisfactorily, though some changes of detail 
may perhaps bo required in regard to the arrangements for checking the 
school bills and passing them for payment. In other respects they have 
in general been favorably received, but the Director reports that much 
ocmplaint is made by som«) of the more advanced districts regarding the 
smallness of their allotments, which makes it impossible for them to 
give assistanco to many new and deserving schools that apply to them 
for grants. 
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The follomiig tables give the general statistics of the Education 
„ Department for the year ending the 

Q«er.i.uu.t.«.. 31st March 187^ 

1. Return of attendance in Colleger and Schools for general instruction, 
as on Qlst March in the gears 1872 and 1873. 


CgUegu and Scliools tor genenl inatruotton. 

Number of CoUegea 
and Bchoola on Slat 
March. 

Number of 
I^plla on Slat 
March. 

1872. 

1878. 

H 

1078. 

Colleget and Schooh recaiving State Oranti, 





BDFIIBIOS IHSTBCOTIOH— 





CoUegea alOliated to the Unireraity in Arta— 





Oavemmont CoUegoa . 

» 

10 

030 

858 

Privato CoUegea, aided . 

5 

5 

367 

806 


14 

16 

1,287 

1,163 

BSCOKSABT lUWEtrOTlOS— 





Higher Claaa, Engliah Scboola— 

Government Bchoola . 

62 

57 

10,282 

11,075 

Private Bchoola, aided . 

78 

78 

8,112 

7,780 


13U 

1S6 

18,304 

18.862 

Middle Claaa, EngUah Sehoola— ' 


■1 



Government Bchoola . 

9 

■ 

902 

487 

Private Sehoola, aided . 

477 


23,492 

21,561 


486 

BS 

24,394 

22,088 

Middle Claaa, Vomaoular Sehoola— 





Government Sehoola . 

213 

104 

11,740 

11,020 

Private Sehoola, aided . 

788 

748 

33,062 

83,487 


m 

942 

45,702 

41,507 

PaiMART IggTSUCTIOS— 

Dower Claaa, Vernacular Sehoola— 





Government Bchoola . 

20 

20 

686 

806 

Private Sehoola, aided .. 

618 

629 

184177 

17,200 

Fatabaloat aided 

1A13 

8,078 

46.916 

107AU 


2,451 

8,636 

84,770 

215,411 

InaiavoTiox »o® pBKAxxa— 





Government Sehoola . . . 

2 

1 

118 

86 

Private Bchoola, aided (including eenana aoboola) ... 

207 

244 

8,040 

7.100 


209 

246 

0,158 

7,276 

Total ol CoUegea and Sehoola tor general inatmotlon, receiv- 

ASM 

jjjHQrffiH 

162,714 

500.250 

ing State grant!. 
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2. Return of attendunce in Colhges and Schools for special instmction, 
as on 31«< March in the years 1872 and 1873. 


Colleges and Schools for special instmction. 


BFSCUI. IKSTBUCIIOK— 

Law Departments, affiliated to the University. 

Hedioal College, English Department, Binilated to the 
University . 

Engineering Department, affiliated to the University... 

Civil Service Departments . 

Madrissas . 

Hodical College, Bengali Department . 

Modical College, Hindustani Department . 

School of Art . 

Normal Schools for Masters— 

Govommont Normal Schools. 

Guru training classes (temporary) . 

Aided Normal Schools . 

Normal Schools for mistresses . 

Aided Normal Schools . 





Total of Colleges and Schools for special instruction 


S,928 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
LITERATURE AND ART. 


The past year has witnessed the publication of Colonel Dalton’s 

great and elaborate work on the 
Ethnology of Bengal. The merits 
and value of this work are so universally admitted, that it would be 
Bufierlluoua to dilate on them in this place. 


Valuable acquisitions have also been made to our pertnancnt know¬ 
ledge of these provinces, and to Indian literature, by the publication of 
Mr. Toynbee’s compilation on the History of Orissa, and of a Statistical 
Account of Ilungpore by Mr. Glazier, the Collector of that district. 
Messrs. Glazier and Toynbee’s works were printed by Government, 
and had their origin in a Circular which the Lieutenant-Governor 
issued in 1871, commending to the attention of district officers such 
works as the Statistical Account of the Dacca division, and Mr. West- 
land’s book on Jessore; and intimating that similar works would 
always earn the special approval of Government. Mr. Toynbee carries 
his political and fiscal history up to 1828, in which year Orissa was 
divided into three districts—Cuttack, Balasore, and Pooree. He hopes 
to be able to continue it for Cuttack specially, if possible. The 
interest of Mr. Toynbee’s work is enhanced by the full appendices, 
which contain a re-publication among otlier papers of Mr. Sterling’s 
valuable note on Orissa tenures, which had already become a very 
scarce pamphlet, though once published as a Government selection. 
Separate Manuals for the districts of Pooree and Balasore are in 
progress. Mr. Glazier’s work is an historical and statistical account of 
the district of Rungpore up to the present time, and contains a very 
complete appendix by Mr. J. Crawfurd on the agricultural condition of 
the district. 


Other important books have been published by Government as 
selections or otherwise. A Memorandum on the Revenue Administra¬ 
tion of Bengal, which contains a mass of very useful information, was 
prepared by Mr. D. J. McNeile, the. Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
under the orders of the Member in charge. The reports of Commis¬ 
sioners on the indigenous agency of Bengal, elicited in the census 
operations, ve of much interest, and have l^n published as selections. 
The report of the special statistical Deputy Collector, Baboo Ram 
Sunker Sen, on the sub-divisions of Jbenidah and Magoorah, in Jessore, 
has been printed by Government and circulated. It is most useful and 
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instructive^ and will form the nucleus of much further similar inquiry. 
The reports of the local officers on tea cultivation, and a valuable note 
by Mr. J. W. Edgar, c.s.i., on the subject, have been similarly repub¬ 
lished. Some of the best of the local administration reports received 
his year are being also reprinted and circulated. 

The non-official publications of any consequence are very few 
indeed. Very much the largest number of books were intended, as 
usual, for the use of students in schools and colleges. Fourteen 
dramatic works were published in Bengali, which are said to contain 
' original matter, and three translations; but they are all of little merit. 
There were twenty-three Law books; seventeen works on Medicine; 
and fifty Poetry books, published. 

Altogether 880 books, periodicals, and pamphlets, were registered 
„ . ... ,. in the office of the Inspector-General 

of Assurances, and ZOZ in the Sub- 
Registry Offices of the interior. The total number registered was 
1,083, against 1,206 in 1870-71, a decrease of 124, or 10‘28 per cent, 
in the number. This was owing partly to the orders issued by the 
Government of India in 1871 exempting the registration of reprints 
of books, decisions of courts of law, &c., and partly owing to the 
undoubted decrease in the number of books published during the year. 
In Calcutta particularly there was a falling off in the number ft-om 
1,000 in 1870-71 to 880 in 1872-73. The decrease is not sufficiently 
explained. 

The nnmber of books received, exclusive of monthly and quarterly 
periodicals, amounted to 675 : of these, the number of purely Kengali 
books was 366, of English 116, of Sanscrit 63, of Ooriyah 27, of Ooi^oo 
12, of Persian 3, of Sonthali 2, of Arabic 1, of Mussulman Bengali 4, 
of Lepcha 1, and of Assamese 1. There were also 79 books bi-lingually 
and tri-lingually arranged. 

There are altogether 30 English newspapers published in Bengal, 
„ of which 15 are edited in Calcutta. 

TboEnglHhPn™ remainder, One is published 

at Dacca, one at Darjeeling, and three at Serampore in the Burdwan 
division. 

The number of vernacular papers supplied to the Bengal Library 
^ ^ „ in 1872-73 was 36—of which 3 were 

daily, 1 tn-weekJy, 1 bi-weckly, 19 
weekly, 8 bi-monthly, and 4 monthly. Six ceased to exist during the 
year; but 10 new papers were started, of which 3 arc bi-monthly and 
7 weekly journals. The total number of journals supplied at the end 
of 1872-73 was 40. Of these no less than 13 arc published in the 
Dacca division, 5 are published in the Kajshahye division, 4 in the 
Presidency (excluding Calcutta), 3 in Burdwan, and 3 in Assam; 3 in 
Patna, and 2 in Orissa. Eight native newspapers are printed in the town 
of Calcutta. In the divisions of Bhaugulpore, Chittagong, and 
Chota Nagpore, no newspapers are published. 

The native press in Bengal is still comparatively in its infancy, 

and has but little influence in a 


Its general oharactor and iufiuouce. country 
irortion of the people can read or write. 


where only a very small 
3 m 
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The circulation in the Mofnssil is small, the principal readers 
being the Government servants and people who make their daily bread 
in Government schools, or offices and public courts, who read the papers 
more for the scraps of news on social and local matters than for the 
purpose of imbibing opinions on political or other subjects. The 
vernacular papers, as a rule, aiw not important. They show a great 
tendency towards class feeling, and sometimes are too ready to attack 
individuals, and especially Government servants of all ranks. 

At the same time, although the influence of the press is undoubtedly 
small, it does produce an efl'ect indirectly, and after the lapse of a consi- 
derable interval. It has been said by some that the result of the influ¬ 
ence, such as it is, is probably as much for evil as for good. Much of the 
feeling of distrust towards Government, which has been lately so much 
the subject of comment, has been attributed to its action. The classes 
who have received a high education gradually disseminate among the 
people the views they have imbibed from their favorite newspaper, and 
the opinions of the native press are in this way strenuously supported 
by many who never saw a newspaper, and would be quite unable to 
read one if they did. 

• The ordinary village population of Bengal are a respectable, 
decent, and quiet class. It is generally indeed assumed from the 
tone of the native press that the educated natives are not very loyalljr 
disposed. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, does not doubt that this 
class also is in reality loyal: all their aspirations are in directions in which 
we have taught them to look, and they know very well that their posi¬ 
tion would have been very different under any other rule. They are 
only a little too hasty in imagining that they can surpass us in our 
own qualities. We ought, as one Collector has truly said, to make 
great allowances for the feelings of persons governed by foreigners, 
whose manners and customs are perfectly unknown to most of the 
people, and are imitated rather than adopted by even the most advanced, 
tinder such circumstances it is not strange if sometimes motives are 


misunderstood and facts distorted. His Honor is perfectly certain that 
the people really appreciate the good will of Government and of its 
officers to them, and desire no violent radical changes. 

The regulation of the native press is quite beyond Govern¬ 
ment control. It is allowed perfect liberty of expression, and it 
,. „ , „ „nas been strongly represented that 

whioh lometimosrMait&omthu Uoeuw. Riuong other cvils this present un¬ 
bridled license is found to affect officers 


of Government to an extent which is detrimental to the upright and 
fearless discharge of their official functions. “I fear," writes one very 
experienced Commissioner, " that there is not a native Deputy Magis¬ 
trate in the country who could deny that he was afraid of becoming 
the subject of any personal attack in a native newspaper. There are 
doubtless very few European officers, even of high position, who 
would not also object to it; for with very rare exceptions we wish at 
least not to be noticed in the public press, as their praise is as likely 
to do us harm as their blame is. But the case of a native Deputy 
Magistrate and his subordinates, especially at an isolated eub-division, 
is very different. He knows very well that the moment that any 
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■ooundrel denounces him in a native paper, not only must he endure 
the local wit and ridicule and annoyance, but he has to await the pub¬ 
lication of the Government Translator’s abstract of the native papers, 
and the almost inevitable call for an explanation from some one of 
his superiors,—from the Magistrate to the Governor-General. I know 
of scarcely any more exquisite but certain process of torture than that 
which begins with the publication of a scandalous attack on a public 
officer, and leads up to a call upon him for explanation. Even if his 
explanation is accepted, he has gone through the ordeal: he has been 
mentally tortured, whilst his assailant baa lurked in the darkness, 
and is beyond the reach of punishment. This villainous misuse of the 
puiilic press affects the whole of the administration of justice by native 
officers.” 

There is much in this that is true, and the expediency of con¬ 
tinuing to circulate the Government Translator’s abstract of the opinions 
of the native press has been under consideration. The same Oornmis- 
sioner also remarks on the growing practice of native newspapers 
commenting on, and prejudicing pending cases. 

The native press of Calcutta exhibits considerable talent and 
excessive freedom of opinion. It is no doubt within its sphere an 
engine of some power. 


Of the five papers published in the Bajshahye division, one is 

published in Moorshedabad, two in 
Riijshahye, one in Rungpore, and one 
at Serajgunge in Pubna. 

Several native newspapers are published in the district of Dacca. 

Backergunge issues sundry papers, of 
“*■ which none are of much consequence. 


There is one newspaper published in Mymensing, and that is printed 
at Dacca. The subscription is only Re. 1-4 per annum. It contains, 
says the District Officer, articles on religious questions (tenets, orthodox 
old Hindoo), explanation of the Vedas and Bhagavat Gita, a column of 
middle aged news, and generally a moral poem, of which the sentiments 
are excellent and the literary merit very small, entirely free from 
scurrilous personalities. It is reported of these and nearly all the 
local papers that they convey but little instruction to their subscribers, 
and as little profit to their proprietors. 


In the Chittagong division, where there are no newspapers printed, 

and hardly any newspaper readers, 
Chittagong. Hindoo Deputy Magistrate of 

Brahmunbariah makes the observation that the people generally 
suppose that everything in a newspaper is invariably false,-ra remarkable 
contrast to the popular idea in England among the lower orders, 
where “ 1 know it is true because I saw it in print,” is a common 


expression. 

In Behar there are only two native newspapers, the Ckmhm-i-Ilm 

and Akhbar-ul Akhyar, both Maiio- 
medan, and printed in the Hindustani 
character. They are fortnightly, and contain little news and little 
discussion, but are the vehicles for more or less instructive essays. 
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which few persons will read and pay for. The latter was a publi¬ 
cation of the Behar Society, and has fallen off very much, now that it 
receives no assistance. 

In the Orissa division there are two newspapers in Cnttack, the 
. Uthul JJwipica and Utkul Pair a. In 

”*“■ Balasore a new magazine, the Vtkul 

Durpun, or Mirror of Orissa, was first published last year. It seems 
that the newspapers in Orissa are actuated by a healthy feeling, and their 
publication may be taken as an evidence of the awakening intelligence 
of the Ooriahs, when it is recollected that in many other and richer 
districts there are no newspapers at all. 

The press is fairly developed in Assam for so remote a province. 

^ There are three local newspapers—two 

at Seebsagur, and one at Gowhatty, 
of which the Assam Mihir is the best. The influence of the Assam 


press, so far as it exists, is said to be beneficial rather than otherwise. 

It cannot be said that much has been done in the year under 
, „ . review by Government to foster the 

Arte and cienoos. growth of Arts and Sciences in these 

provinces. The subject, however, has not been overlooked, and some 
action has been taken. The progress of the Imperial Museum has been 
considerable. It is e^^lained, on another page of the present report, 
tW the Lieutenant-Governor has taken steps for establishing an 
Economic Museum for the oollectioivof economic, vegetable, and other 
products of Bengal, and that this museum will be opened immediately. 

Some correspondence has also taken place with reference to a site 
for the proposed Bengal Meterologioal Observatory. For years the 
want of a proper observatory has been very great, and now that so 
much increased attention is paid in Bengal to meteorological phe¬ 
nomena, and in view of the extreme importance of recording full and 
correct observations, it has been felt that the establishment of an 


adequate observatory oould not be delayed. After some trouble the 
Lieutenant-Governor has fixed upon a suitable situation. 

The chapter of this report on Education will show the measures 
that have been adopted for importing instruction in surveying, botany, 
and chemistry at our schools. It is hoped that a very decided step 
in advance has been token towards the establishment of a scientific 


educational course, and towards the teaching of practical arts which 
hove, hitherto been too much neglected in our system. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ECCLESIASMCAI.. 

The Ecclesiastical establishment entertained, or partly paid, by 
t.. u . Government in Calcutta and the dis- 

jKcolOSliWtiftl 6)itEbll8uZ&6Dt« j. * ±. i* 1 aI. 01 a l* Hit 

tnets ot Bengal on the olst ot March 

1873 was as follows :— 


lA>rd Bishop of Calcutta ... ... 

Archdeacon and Conmiisaary to tho Lord Bishop 
Bomostic Cliaplain to the Lord Bishop ... 
Registrar of tho Diocese ... 

Chaplains of the Church of England... 

Ditto ditto Scotland ... 

Ministers, Additional Clergy Society ... 

Priests of tho Roman Catholic Church ... 


1 

1 

1 

1 

19 

2 

13 

7 


The Lord Bishop of Calcutta in May last was good enough to place 

at the disposal of Government a most 
e or IS ops ur. valuable and interesting account of his 

visitations and proceedings in these provinces during tho past year. 
His Lordship visited the whole of Bengal, from Assam to Orissa, 
from Behar to Backergunge, and his notes not only put in a very 
convenient shape the ecclesiastical matters to be brought to the notice 
of Government, but also incidentally throw very much light on 
educational and other matters. With llis Lordship's permission His 
Honor circulated tho Bishop's letter to the many whom it would 
interest. 

The stations of Gowhatty, Shillong, and Sylhet, were placed under 
„ . one chaplain, who would pay migra- 

tory visits to each. At Comillah 
considerable local subscriptions were raised towards the erection of a 
church, and the full pecuniary assistance allowable under the rules 
was granted by the Lieuteuant-Guvernor. His Honor quite concurred 
with the Lord Bishop in the advantage of having churches at small 
stations. Although the provincial finances were not so prosperous as 
they had been. His Honor would say that wherever there was a 
considerable Christian population and no Christian church or building 
in which most of the Christians might meet, he would be ready to do 
what he could in aid of a church. 
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A complete let of rules has been framed and circulated for carry- 
. ^ „ ing out the provisions of the " Indian 

XVomr8?"*‘““ ■ Chri8tianMarriageAct,1872”(No.XV 

of 1872), aud measures have been taken 
for providing in English as well as in the Bengali and Hindi languages 
the books and forms to be used under the Act. 

A Bill also has recently been proposed in the Bengal Connoil to facili- 
. _ tate and authenticate the registration of 

Msbomedu Usmve BUI. Mabomedan marriages. The nature of 

this Bill is briefly described at page Sf 8 in an earlier chapter of this report. 

Arrangements were made during the year, under the ecclesiastical 
. . . . TTT jurisdiction vested in Government by 

A,r«gem.nuuud.rAct III 0(1879. '-[he Marriage Act No. Ill of 1872, 

for persons other than Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Christians. . The 
Kegistrar of Assurances in Calcutta, and the Sub-Begistrars in most 
of the important sudder stations in Bengal, where their services are 
likely to be required, have been appointed to be ese-offleio registrars 
of marriages under the Act. 

Certain non-ofiicial Brahmo gentlemen have also been appointed 
registrars of marriages in Calcutta and in the districts of Uooghly 
aud Dacca. 

Under Section 12 of the Act it has been ruled that for the pre¬ 
sent marriages shall be registered by ex-officio Registrars only at 
the oflice of marriage registrars. If required, a Registrar other than 
an ese-offido Registrar may register at a place other than a Registrar’s 
Office, rat an additional fee will have to be paid in such case. The fees 
to be charged by a marriage Registrar have been prescribed and 
publishedj and are very moderate in their incidence. Between March 
1872, when the Act came into operation, and the 30th March 1873, six 
original marriages were solemnized, and twenty>three marriages con¬ 
tracted before the passing of the Act were registered under its 
twentieth section. It would appear that the arrangements made hare 
given satisfaction, and that the privileges of the Act are appreciated by 
^e Brahmo community. 

8TATIONBBY. 


The following table exhibits a comparison of the general results 

BtsMsUcsl result.. f 

partment during the years 1871-72 

and 1872-73:— 



1871-79.. 

Bs. 

1879-78. 

Bs. 

Value of stock at the commencement 

of the year 

13,21,359 

12,70.488 

Approximate value of stores received 

from England 

5,43,841 

8,68.571 

Value of stores received hack from 

different offices 

8,125 

4,817 

Cost price of local purchases 

61,091 

50,482 

Total value of stock 

19,84,416 

16,84,308 
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Value of stores issued during the 

B«. 

Bs. 

year .. , .. 

Amount of bills passed for purchases 

6,71,260 

7,50,947 

in India.. .. .. 

Amount of all other charges, includ¬ 
ing establishment, contingencies, 

543 


&o. 

32,230 

84,640 

Total charges 

Total value of stock at the close of 

7,04,533 

7,86,487 

the year 

12,70,438 

9,33,361 


The result shows a decrease in the total outlaj for stationery, 
which is attributed to the careful scrutiny that is now given to the 
annual estimate of requirements with a view of keeping down the stock 
to the lowest safe limit. On the other hand, there has been a very 
general increase in the issues of the various articles of stationery. 

The Lieutenant-Oovemor has desired the Board of Bevenue to 

furnish a report on the quality of the 
tapper ***• itationery now gtationery now Bup]:|lied to Govern¬ 

ment, and the suitability to the pur¬ 
poses for which it is used, as well as upon the quantity now supplied. 
Complaints of the deficiency in quantity as well as quantity of 
stationery supplied have been made; there is good reason to believe 
that the paper on which Government correspondence is now written 
is inferior in quality to the old paper of former days. We should 
certainly test the materials supplied by modem contracts. Beoords 
of ten or twelve years old may be seen going into tatters, while 
those of sixty or ninety years ago remain perfect. Much also of the 
ease and efficiency of the work of our offices depends, for instance, on 
the quality of the ink, pencils &o., and the inferiority of the supply of 
ink mom the Stationery Department has now become a source of serious 
inconvenience. It has been desired that careful attention may be 
bestowed on these details, and that any causes for compliant may be 
as far as possible removed. 
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212,057 

170.458 

20,074 

Bonitali. 

Ditto. 

DiMu. 

ihito. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

3,M7,(!S(I 
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... 
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01 
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1 ? 

m 
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Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Dttrraew' k. 
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1 l,0i!!,14ii 
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10.823 

coaoto 

341,018 


j 18,100,4.16 

17>W0,WB 
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84,041 

252,06 

7,312,771 

4^400,320 



• Emijrration or immigration dur* 
iiig the year. 
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Population .—(ContinuedJ 
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266,776 
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563.492 

1,116.087 

912,561 
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5-t 

565,081 
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2,4.80.51.-. 
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Idtto, and aborigiuul 
longucti. 
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Ditto mid al)originnl 

toilKUCH. 

TTvi.vaaiul dittoditio. 
Dniigiiii uiidutKiriginal 
Ahoriginal (uMgui'ti. 


BongiUt and Itido> 
OhiiioHo toiigiio. 
ANwimcse and ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto tliito. 

Ditto ditto. 
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E.—F isuAL .—(Contin ued.) 

Z.—Statement of Work done hy Non-Professmml Surrey Parties from 
li^ April 1872 to 31«< March 1873. 
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Estate. 
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Bs. A. P. 
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1,791. 
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5 

10,814 3 9 

Mlduuporu 

708 

350 

1.704 

122 

G92 
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... 

32,081 14 8 


Total ... 42,809 2 6 


Uutv per square mile. 89 6 Ilf 


H. J. S. Cotton, 













E.— Fiscal. — (Continued.) 

■Statement of Land Revenue Demands, Collections, and net Balances for 1872-73. 
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H. J. S. Cotton. 
















Fiscal. —[ Continued.) 
i .—Land Revenue. 
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Statement of Bilk proposed or pending in the Legislature of the Procinee of Bengal in 1872-73. 
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B.—Judicial Statements. 

2. (Criminaf).—Sfntrmciif of offcncfH ropoHi'd, and of yerxoM trird, roni'ided, 
and avqaiiled for rack nffcner in the year 1872. 


llfesCBiPTIOlf 07 Ofpbitcbb. 


u 


OfToncoa aiminat tho state 
OfTeiicea rolatiiif? to the army aud 
iiavy. 

"Unlawful assem* 
, hly* 

OfTencfla against 
public trail* 
qnillity 


Eioting. &c. 
LAtfray 


—attempts ... . 

fBy public servants 

[Offenco. public 

) V servants. 

—attempts . 

Ooiibcinpt of lawful authority 
False evidence or subornation, &o., 
of the aamo. 

—attempts . 

Ofronrea against public Justice 

—attempts . 

OfToncos relating to coin 

„ „ to stamps ... 

„ „ to weights and mca* 

Burcs. 

„ „ afl'ceiing public 

health. 

„ „ safety 

„ „ nmvemcnco 

„ „ decency or morals 

M t, to ndigion... 

Mui^er . 

—attempts . 

Culpahlo homicide . 

—attempts . 

Abetment of suioidc. 

—attempts . 

Thuggee, &o. 

^Attended with ag- 
(.Causing mis*) gravaiiiigcircum* 
i carriage ...) stances. 

J mother case. 

—attempts . 

Injury to unborn children. 

ISxfKMiure of infants .. 

Oonc(«iment of births by secret dis¬ 
posal of the dead liody. 

rWith aggravating 
I circumstances. 
Hurt .J 

—attempts 
LOther cases 


—attempts . 

Wrongful restraint 

confinement 

—attempts . 

Criminal forc^i or assault 
—attempts . 
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121 to m 
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1 

1 





1.11 to 140 

2 

.1 


8 


... 


14.1 to 145. 

2,135 

4.840 

1.7»2 

2,399 

16 

133 

1 

140 to 1C1. 








1,17. 158. 








147.14H. 152. 

1.2C6 

6.570 

1.4111 

3.78.1 

43 

328 

22 

and 155 to 








150. 
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815 

856 

165 

698 


3 



144 

168 

47 

121 




IGl to 16U 

305 
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271 

20.1 


16 

2 


8 

8 

2 
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15t. 170. and 
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76 

67 


8 

2 

171. 



• 






2 

2 
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172tolB0 

4,182 

7.818 

2.311 

5,.196 

7 

1(V4 


195 to 2ti0 
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904 

569 

279 

6 

50 

25 



1 
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201 to 229 
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8.327 

1.142 

^059 

15 

in 

20 


4 

7 
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2.11 to 251 

118 

(a) 17» 

811 

7.1 

2 

14 

3 

255 to 20.1 

17 

27 

7 

2(1 




2<M to 2C7 

216 

316 

80 

22.1 


4 


209 to 278 

199 

258 

71 

18:* 


4 


279 to 289 

1.100 

1,465 

245 

1,203 

9 
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SHiniiU S!U1 

1.471 

1,0.'>9 

m 

1,51(1 

1 

5 


292 to ;'lll 

90 

147 

20 

127 



.:: 

29.*i to 29M 

.m 

51 

22 

2(1 


8 


sosiuidmt 

48(i 


504 

806 

84 

1.18 

lU 


65 

Itl 

28 

2.1 

1 

11 

7 

H(i4 

802 

614 

3.12 

1911 

4 

N2 

48 


37 

.1.1 

8 

27 




.maud wo 

90 

K.-, 

28 

50 

3 

4 



20.1 

181 

60 

no 

5 

6 


811 








8121 • .115 

82 

124 

87 

24 

4 

9 

. 

312 

156 

I 

120 

78 

80 

1 

11 

... 

4 

810 

20 

It 

6 

4 

1 



817 

104 

97 

4i> 

45 

1 

ILI 

10 

818 

41 

46 

LI 

81 


2 

2 

826 to 331 

l,0-45 

1,033 

568 

939 

16 

110 

28 

and 383 









2 

2 

2 





823. .124.882. 

5.4CH 

5,500 

2.327 

8,068 

2 

103 

7 

and 834 to 








338. 









6 

7 

2 

5 




341 

1,188 

1.478 

694 

7« 

6 

ss 


842 to 

A602 

4,091 

2,7»« 

1,198 

23 

m 



1 

1 


1 




362 to 356 

41174 

32,207 

18,761 

12.941) 

24 

m 



8 

4 


] 

... 

... 

. 


(a.) Of those, in one the conuuilmcnt was cancelldd. 

ih,) or these, one person was tried at the High Court Sessions, as the woman who was mortally wounded 
by him died in Ohandnoy Hospital, and the Coroner took cognlstutoe of the case. 
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B.— Judicial Statements. — (Continued,) 

2. (Criminal.)—Statment of offences reported, and of persons tried, convicted, 
and acquitted for each offence in the year 1872. 
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38 

') Kidnapping or i 

rWith nfurravatlng 

334,800,367 
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226 
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07 


13 
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> forcible Bbduc-« 

1 eircuuiBtauceti. 





Ml 
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) tlou ... ' 

(.Other caeca 

868. 806,308. 
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240 
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K3 

aa. 

0 
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869. 
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S7UandS71 

6 

6 
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aaa 
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Duyin; or eollinff a minor for the 

373 and 378 
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43 

27 

10 

... 

... 



puriibiie of prostitation. 
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16 
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hurt . 
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serious offences 

46S,48k456, 
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—attempt! 
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49 

10 

29 


.4 1 
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. 

.Other caaea 

447. 448,483. 

0,506 

8,202 

4,879 

8.681 
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228 ! 
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560, 461, 
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(s.) Trial o( twraona anapended under Seetton 37DA, Code o< Criminal Procedure. 
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B.—J uDicuL Statements. — {Conlmued.) 

2. (Crimiml.)—Statement of offences reported, and of persons tried, conrieted, 
and acquitted for each offence in the pear 1872. 



I>£8C]umotr os OttuscKa. 
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Sections of Penal Code 
applicable. 
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Sections. 








G9 

Forgei^ or uttering or poasossing 
forged documeuta or papcni. 
'-‘attomplii 

Countetfoiting or making or poaseaii* 
ing a oouQtorfeit aeal, for 

M5tom 
and 47A 

ISO 

1 

21)5 

10(} 

41 


51 

12 

eo; 

' 472 to 476 

6 

7 

7 

... 




61 

puruoae of forgery. 

Fraudulently destroying or dofac- 
ing a will or other document. 

477 

15 

10 

IK 

1 


... 


62 

ITaing a falae tnido or property mark 
ana knowingly aelliiig property so 
marked. 

482,486.487 
and 488. 

1 2 

3 

3 

... 

... 

... 



Gountorfeitiug or making or pos> 
aeasing u dies plate, or instrument 
for eountorfeiting a trade or pro* 
portr mark. 

m to 485 

1 

5 

6 
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u 

Removing, destroying, &c.. a trade 
or property mark with intent to 

4S0 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 
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rause injury. 

Criminal orcacb of contract of 
Rorvice. 

m to 492 
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i 100 

52 

... 
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Oifences relating to marriage 
•"-Attompls 

406to4B8 

8,61H 

1 

' 2,025 

1 

1,65't 
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1 

5 

83 

6 

67 

Defamation . 

6(10 to 602 
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510 

'36.1 
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... 

’is 

1 

68 

\ Criminal ir.ti- r Resulting in death 
f midation, in-j or other griev- 
i suit, or au-y oua hurt. 

606 

73 

82 

61 

27 

... 

4 


69 

J noyanoc. (.Other cases 

-~aUomplB 

Other olronces not iiiduuotl in the 
above speidfleatiuns. 

504 to 510 

70.1 

7 

683 

10 

310 

3 


1 

6 


7» 


28.798 

35.864 

8,4M 

26,003 

62 

m 

1 


Total 

• 

177,7(12 

167,4U> j 

72,940 

80.866 

1 

4,555 

460 


H. J. S, (JorroN, 
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B.—JCDiciAL Statements. —( Continued.) 

3. {Criminal).—Statement skouing the general remit of Criminal Trials in the Tribunals of various classes in the year 1872. 
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Viilige Officers . 

Unpaid Xfl^trates. 

<Local aud) Sabordinste paid Magistrates . 

Fall power Mafristrates (exercising lurisdiction 
throughout the district). 

Chief Magistrates of Districts (District Magistrates) 

Totel Magistracy 

Sessions Courts 

rOrdinary Original Jurisdiction 

High Court \ 

V-Heferred Jurisdiction . 

Grand total 
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B.—Ji'DiciAL Statements.— {Conlimed.) 

4. (Cnminnl.)—Slalment alimmig the PuniehmenU inficted by various 
Criminal Tribunals in the year 1872. 
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B.— JUDICIAI 

4. (Criminal).—Statement shomng the Pmmhmnts inflicted by 
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Fin«, 
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Cuts or TniBOPii. 





H^orous. 
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'VTithoat imprisonment. 
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For a t«rm. 
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Snretj of the peace. 
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1 

6C 
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Bs. 100 and under. 

1 

1 

1 
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’Village Officers 
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Rs. 

Us. 

Es. 

It. 

Unpaid Magistrates 


... 




(12 

14 

... 

13 


... 

3 

... 

... 
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1,724 

64 




snd) 

piQd MaglHirutoi 





11 

111,9(11 

807 

2 

fl,S01 

20,713 

122 

1,297 

861 

711 

702 

13,901 

3,733 

208 

no 

10 

Poll-power jUftfristralM 
(eiorciiiog jnrindit*- 
tloD tliroughoat tho 
district) ... 
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11 

11,390 

847 

14 

2,8S1 

26,700 

131 

1,314 

1,310 

1,429 

072 

23,604 

4831 

447 

178 

13 

Chief Magistrates of 
Ilistrteta (District 

Magistrates) 


... 




1.258 

m 

1 

Sid 

2.806 

33 

120 

204 

102 

244 

2,400 

627 

77 

48 

4 

Total Hagiatrac)' ... 
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2S 

83,(111 

i,3fla 

17 

4,940 

62,053 

286 

A043 

2,420 

2,292 

1,018 

4e,«78 

9,177 

782 

331 

27 

Sctsloni Court 

77 

875 




fl,113 

18 

1 

144 

19 

2 

ID 

... 

1 

... 

18 

05 

31 

88 

7 

High Court, Ordinary 
Original Jnrisdietiou 

1 


6 



120 

2 

... 

1 

1 


1 

1 

... 

... 

... 


... 

1 

... 

Grand Total 

78 

fl7S 



flfl 

_ 

25.844 

1,340 

18 

5,000 

S2.073 

288 

3.0M 

2,420 

2,293 

1,018 

46,393 

9.242 

813 

370 

SI 


* The unroaliied flee of Be. SOO wm inflicted on a ntiioner who nndemnt the 
NJI.-Thii itotement does not inolnde the following oonrletloni, 
4(1 pereone ordered to proride malntenanee to their 
4fl persons relsased on pronlse to canp out ihili 
1 moolitetr suspendtd. 
fl persons under Act TI (B.C.) Of IfltS. 
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Statements.— (Contmed.) 

various Criminal Tribunals in the year 1872. 

.ifi 


3S 30 37 


USTUL Of PimieltHIlKT. 



pnlod of Inprinnment whicli wu iwndad in dehnilt of pijment of (he Sne, 
ihm botag so sinoopriste hewUsgi to ladloate them 
trine ud oUIdna under Section 81A Ccimiul Procedure Code, 
omitnct, 


H. J. S. Cotton. 
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B.—J uDiciAL StateSients. — {Contiiiiifd.) 

5. {Criminal).—Statement shming the result of Appeal and Remion in 
Criminal Cases during the year 1878. 
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Ncxbeb of Peesoss. 





Number of appellants 
persons applyinsr foi 
Tisioii under Section 
Cri minml Procedure C< 









TsmtlNAl.. 

Appeals or applica¬ 
tions rejected. 

Sentences confirmed. 
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1 

S 

U 

a 

S 

e 

a> 

K 

1 

> 

t 

S 

s 

** 

1 

1 

s 

9 

cr 

& 

a 

Further inquiiy or 
evidence ordered. 

Cases referred for 
revisiou to High 
Court. 

li 

a 

’•B 

§ 

Pd 

Chief MoKistmtci . 

8,727 

668 

1,090 

343 

812 

25 

78 

14 

1 

91 

Semionii Court).. 

. 

9,901 

1,408 

5.64t 

768 

1,498 

33 

61 

135 

448 


Total ... 

13,028 

1.974 

j 

7,540 

1.100 

1 

2,110 

78 

129 

149 

639 

1 

'Number of 
appellants 

1,891 


1,423 

97 

137 




234 

nigh Court ...j 

Number of 
persons ap- 
pljlng for 
L rovisioni. 

469 


247 

26 

190 

. 



6 


H. J. 8, CorroN 























B.—J uinciAi. Si ATUMENm — {Contimted.) 

6. {Citil).—Statement shoicwg the Number and Description of Ciril Suits 
insUMed in the Civil Courts in the year 1872. 
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B.— Judicial 


6. (Ckil.)—Stalmetti showing the Number and Description of Civil Suits 


SVITB TOB MoBBT, BIBTIVOBISnilra SCITB vr to Rs. eoo C001(tZAllI,X BY SUALI. Caubb Codbib 
BBOH "OniBB CABES.” 



On writton 
obligation. 

On un¬ 
written 
obligation. 

On 

adcount 

stated. 

Money 
had and 
Tccoived. 

Goode 

Bold. 

Breach of 
nmtract 
not men¬ 
tioned 
above. 

Rent not 
falling 
under 
the rent 
law. 

Movable 
property 
or i^uo 
thereof. 

Damages. 

CIhmi of 
Tribunals. 

B& SOO and under. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S 

s 

$ 

1 

&9. SOO and under. 

s 

1 

s 

Be. 500 and under. 

n 

1 

< 

1 

§ 

TS 

9 

I 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

< 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

4 

§ 

1 

Bs. SOO and under. 

i 

1 

Bs. 500 and under. 

i 

& 

1 

< 

TilUige Court!.. 


... 




... 



... 

... 






'* 



Small Cause 
Courts 

26.017 

... 

5.058 

... 

3.S7B 

... 

600 

... 

6,567 

... 

951 


877 


1,329 

... 

1.364 

... 

IJtnMiid local 
iribuuais ... 


... 



... 



... 







... 




T'aid sub*divi« 
sional Tribu¬ 
nals (Moon- 
sifts* Courta). 

77,186 

Is451 

7,180 

05 

7,160 

547 

4,430 

124 

1.916 

79 

2,452 

206 

m 

47 

7,209 

639 

5,686 

416 

Dirtrirt Court 
other then 
Chief Courts 
of distriets 
(Sub-Judges’ 
Courts) 

x,m 


846 

84 

S61 

96 

115 

176 

226 

16 

102 

m 

14 

W 

214 

64 

164 

60 

Chief Courte of 
districts (IHs- 
trict j logos' 
Courts) 

. 

8 


... 

... 

2 



... 

... 

... 

1 

... 



... 

1 


EeTcnuc Courts 


... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

Tolel ... 


2,618 

12,«9 

179 

10,788 

444 

6.261 

299 

7,708 

86 

3,696 

864 

1A63 

80 

3,732 

694 

6.216 

466 
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Statements.— ( Cmitmued.) 

imtituted in the Civil CourU in the year 1872. 


Situs usdsb iiru bbki iaw. OllniB Sititb. 


















XXxiv BENGAL ADMINISTRATION BEPOBT. [1872-78. 

B.— Judicial Statements. — {Continued.) 

7. (Civil),—Statement ahmcing Value of Suits disposed of in the Civil and 
Revenue Courts in the year 1872. 
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VBKEBT COVBTB. 
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Small Caose 

Conrte, 

-•4 sS 

tM 

Diatrict Courts. 

ill (^vil Cowii, 













B>. 

Kot exceeding Bs« 5. 


2,206 

29,330 

112 


1,03.737 

Ditto M 20. 


14,030 

6S.703 

60S 

1 

11,13,090 

Ditto „ 100. 


23.134 

100,464 

1,150 

1 

68,16,007 

Ditto u 600 . 


4,042 

S0,176 

488 

4 

(»,.30.17fl 

Ditto „ 1,000 . 



8,800 , 

118 

8 

27,07,247 

Ditto „ 0,000 . 



10 I 

2,640 

26 

60.11,357 

Ditto „ io>ooo. 







Ditto „ 1,00,000. 




9M 

10 


Dxceeding „ 1,00,000 . 




28 

4 

96,16,406 

Total to Civil Oourta ... 

j 

43.002 

237,003 

5,780 

52 

; 8,93,08,967 

In Snenui Courit. 







Not exceeding Ra. 0. 



2.049 

£60 


8.389 

Ditto „ 20. 



2,949 

406 



Ditto „ 100. 



1,974 

672 


01,941 

Ditto „ SOO. 



eu 

467 


94.884 

Ditto „ 1,000 . 



49 

126 


43,124 

Ditto „ 0,000 ... 



9 

27 


73,806 

Ditto „ 10,000 . 



1 

14 


90,621 

Ditto' ,, 1,00,000. 






10,912 

Exceeding „ 1,00,000. 






Total in Revenue CnVrtii ... 



7,645 ; 

2,012 


4,00,077 

GBUKI) Totil ... 


40.002 

240,248 

7,792 

62 

8,0749,OM 


H. J. S. Cotton. 
































B.—J umciAL Statements. — (Contimed.) 

8. {Civil).—Statement showing tim general result of the trial of Civil Suits 
in the Courts of Original Jurisdiction in the year 1872. 
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B.—JuDlCIAI, 

8. {Civil).—Statement shotting the. General Restilt of-the Trial of 
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4 
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6 
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10 
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Suita rcmaiulng from last 
year. 
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J 

Beceired by transfer. 

1 
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Transferred to other Cotirts. 
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i 

1 

s 

1 

¥ 

1 
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Disnussed for default. 

1 

ja 

•1 

1 

0 

Compromised. 

Decreed on confession. 

Brnull Cauao Courta . 

a 2.797 

■u.Pio 

61 

47.708 

174 
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6.720 

1.(9>6 

w 
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Paid «nh-diviai<«Bl trlbtmols 
amV Courts).. 

h ;u.l99 

1 

i 

20.09] 

206,509 

21.900 

R14 

13,524 

4,100 

21,603 

34,761 

Dirtriet Courta other than Chief 
Courts of dtrtrictr (Suh>JndK<^H‘ 
Courts). 

c 1.7(f7 

7.053 

739 

9,5r>{) 

4K2 

3ft 

550 

137 

670 

721 

Chief C/onrtfl of 
Judfrea’ Oourta 

dlHtricta (District 

B7 

24 

220 

301 

56 

3 

6 

4 

16 

9 

finpcrlor Courla of Illffh Court 
(Urifrinal Bidc)R’cnem1.)uriH(UcUun. 
lueludiug ttiatotuentor}* eaaett 
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68-I 

... 

1,148 

... 

... 

46 

61 

51 
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’Ailmirelt]'. 

1 
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Superior Courts 

Insolronto. 

109 

7« 
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.Diroree . 

4 

B 
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1(1 
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1,340 








Total ... 

Sa.328 

* 

»s 

JS 

27.001 

3Bfi.507 

22,618 

1,010 

19,845 

0,355 

28,332 

44^942 

JZeti9HN« Courtt. 











Paid aub’diviBiiHial tribunals 

m 

a3.fi96 

1,219 

C,263 

41 

144 

998 

38 


094 

Coiuti of Colloolon . 

m 

3.342 

23 

8.670 

1.104 

4 

320 


B|i 

206 


Total ... 

» 

GQf 

7,037 

14142 

8,933 

1,235 

148 

IW 

51 

639 

BOO 


Grand Total 

30.982 

soil,186 

284133 

364,500 

23.303 

I.IBS 

21,172 

5,406 


46,712 
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Statements.—(C oM/MMK’rf.) 

Civil Suits in the Courts of Original Jurisdiction in the year 1872. 
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1 

1 

Over 2 months. 

Over 4 months. 

Referred to arbitratu 

ERMaaics. 
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11,071 

1.303 

0,021 

3.224 

45,002 

2.022 
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76 
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(d).—In less than the number frivon 
in jireviouR year’s ret-uni oh pend* 
iiifT nt the liotrinninir of 1872, owing 
to Iho exiOasion or 88 ttOHi'M trim 
hy MoonHiirorihmwet with limited 
mnvers of a Small (InuMo <l<mrt 
Jud(?c, which hud been erroneously 
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08.193 
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25,111 

230,380 

35,274 

6.208 
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(6).—The difTcronee In the pending 
eaHOH before McKinstfl’s is owing to 
errors in the local returns. 

1,802 

144 

2.003 

848 

0,923 

2,160* 

635 

070 

66 

(e).->The diflhnmee of 60 cases 
l^f.ween this and last year’s state¬ 
ment is owing to error in the local 
relunw. 

* This ought to have been 2,154, 
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72 

203 
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23 
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but the 4 cases to be accounted for 
could not be disposed of, as the 
records were destroyed by tiro. 
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1 
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30 
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Application for protection 
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6 
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PciitionR dismissed or with¬ 
drawn os per statement ... 7 

81,280 
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57,819 
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40,787 
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7,493 
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1,071 
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4,608 
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81 

507 

290 

2,030 

446 

170 

200 



3.230 

30 

1.678 

813 

6,028 

1.070 

263 

211 



82.021 

23.748 

59,397 

30,104 

298.786 

41,057 

0,699 

7,704 

1,101 



H. J. S Cotton. 
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(Cieil).—Statement shotcing the business of the Civil and Revenue Appellate Courts in the year 1872, 
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B.— Judicial Statements. — {Coniimied.) 

10. (Ciml).—Statement showing the Execution of the Decrees of the Civil and Revenue Courts in the year 1872. 
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Village Courts... 

8m^ Cease Courts ... 

Unpeid loc^ Tribunals 

Paid 6ab4iTi8ional Tribunals (Moonsifb* 
Courts) 

District Courts other than Chief Courts 
of Districts (Sulrordinate Judges* Courts.) 

Chief Cou'-ts of Districts (IKstrict 
Judge’s Courts) 
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H. J. S. Cotton. 
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B.—JUDICIAI. Statemen'iu—(C ow/wtHW?.) 

11 .—Statement showing use of Juries ami Assessors in the Cieil and Criminal Courts 

in the year ] 872. 
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Ji’Br 

Tkiau. 

AainiSBoas’ 

XUAXIi. 



ClnMR ol Conrtn in 
whicli Jurors or 
AsmsMoniaro otn- 
pluyod, diHlhi* 
iruitihinff orimina) 
from civil cuurU. 

lilRtiibliNlial or 

aroroiK) num¬ 

ber of Jury or 
At^HBors in 
ouw. 
and proscrib¬ 
ed qualUica- 
tiun. 

Number of 
com‘s Iriod by 
Jury. 

Nuinbor 

of (‘OSOS 

with 

A.ssesBors. 

0'S 

.3 ® 

il 

.S j 

S(>- 

0 “ 

3 is 
-^“1 
•Sol' 
A fi 

i^SS 

■o.- 

d o 

“l? 

sag 

S’’» 
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1 

sic 

iil 

n g 

il-S 

Note showing 
in wimt claHHos 
of ensKS Juries 
and Asw'josors 
have tioon 
princi)Nilly 
employed. 

Rbhakks. 

Courts of Bossion ... 

7 Jurora and 2 
AssesHors. 
QimlillcationR 
UM leivon in 
Bcetion 8tl3 of 
theolil OcKleof 
(Irimuial Pro- 
eeduro(XXV 
of IMll). cx- 
(‘cplionsns por 
Boctioii IISJ. 

4*7 

1,463* 

S02 

4S 

1.2KU 

m 

Juries ore em¬ 
ployed in the 
trial of all 
ofTenceu (in¬ 
cluding ab('t- 
inmits Olid 
nltoujpts) un¬ 
der chapters 
VUl.XlJtVl, 
XVfUXVIlI. 
of tbe Indian 
IViial .Ccsle. 
All other of¬ 
fences aro 
tried with As¬ 
sessors. 

• Of tiiese 
thoro wero 

86 di^s 
under Sec¬ 
tion lA.Aet 
Xoh87(>in 
which As¬ 
sessors 
wore ap¬ 
pointed by 
Govern¬ 
ment. 

HIkIi Ooiirt,Ordhia* 
IT Original Juris- 
uiutioti. 

The cstablisb- 
0(1 liumlicr is 
12. Por 4110 - 
llllcaiion SCO 
JuiT kulosuf 

122 discs were 
iHodbyJurj't 
6 caM‘H were 
struck out 
under BiM'llon 
R, Act XlUof 
1NU5, and in 
22 cawN tbe 
prisoners 
plenddi gnil- 

tyji^imNining 
1 i total riiira- 
of cuses, 

168. 






Criminal trials 
only. 



U. J. S. CorroN 
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B.—Judicial Statements.— (Coufiuued.) 

12 .—Statement of business disposed of in the Iligh Court of Judicuiurc at Fbrt 
William in Bengal in th» gear 1872. 

(Appellate Jurisdiction.) 


I.—Reffiilor Appeals 

References io the Full Reiieli 

Appeals to the Conrl- nl large midor Sectioti 
16 of the Letters Faioiit 

Reviews 

ll.-Special Appeals 

ReferonccH to the Full Bench 

Af>|)oals to the t?uiirt at Inrf^t mitlor Section 
16 of tbo Lottors Patent 

Reviews 

in.->ApplioationN ior the admission of s)jccial 
appeals (rejected) ... 

IV.-'MiscellaueouN 

Bofcrcncos to 

Appeals to thoOonrt at lai^ under Section 
16 of the Letters Falent 

Eoviows 

V.‘**Eoforonce under Mefussil Snuill Cause Court 
Acts 




YI.—Applications purauant to Circular Order 
Ko. 1% dated 4tb Juno 1B7U ... 


YIl.-*>OriiBiiml cases renuiring eonflnuatioii^ inclu> 
ding those appealed or pjvised, Ac. 


Beferouoos to the Full Bench ... 
Vm-MUcellanoou. Order, {JS.{o"c.«rt 
Total 



II. .T. R. CoTTOX. 


Cinlian Judges. 
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B.—Judicial 

\^A.—Qerm‘al Statement of Deeds registered in the Registration 


BEGISTEATION8 APEBCTINO 


Districtb. 
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'A 

COMPCrXSOET. 
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h 

•> w 
o g 

60 

» . 
Si; 

l§ 

3® 

¥ 

5 c 
tf.8 

S| 

•se 

« 

I •'■I 

||3 

►<* 

Acknowledgments of consi- 
deration on account of 
ditto (Section 17, Clause 3). 

Perpetual leases (Section 
17, Clause 4). 

im 

JIM 

lf*§ 

fill 

W S S'® 

ag,8B 

Total of compulsory regis¬ 
trations. 

Ordinary 
focH paid for 
the same. 

Bengal. 








R., A. 

.. 

0 

40 

A748 

,, .. 

1,159 

1,70« 

6,8.36 

5.994 8 

h... . 

1 


622 


771 

66 

1.449 

1,126 8 

»m . 

1 

14 

980 

2 

114 

1,073 

2,1.33 

2,044 0 

•c. 

5 

10 

2,052 

8 

462 

3,993 

6,5.31 

4,856 8 

... ... 

4 

15 

1,839 

1 

i,m 

943 

3.873 

3,316 0 

.. 

1 

16 

1,087 

9 

603 

664 

2,3.39 

2,134 0 

mnha . 

9 

36 

3,760 

3 

2,261 

A703 

10,802 

8,663 a 

,,, ... .. 

1 

29 

1.843 


19 

761 

2,652 

14,246 0 

.. 

(t 

8 

1,036 

9 

1,.380 

2,097 

4,630 

3,613 12 

.. 

7 

8 

1,093 


10,932 

788 

12,816 

7,248 0 

dalMud . 

4 

12 

1,021 

2 

638 

2HD 

1,962 

3.006 A 

re . 

1 

8 

mi 


16 

121 

5<>9 

654 0 

... . 

1 

» 

607 

1 

422 

1.36 

1,126 

1,299 0 

0. 

2 

14 

319 

7 

183 

m 

1,.362 

],.39l 8 

e ... .. 

2 

23 

1,085 


40 

SIR 

2,028 

2,162 8 

.. 

i 

2 

147 


6.3 

493 

705 

569 8 

... .. 


12 

315 


747 

1,030 

3.013 

1,662 8 

IS. 

* 

2 

102 


‘‘'70 

27 

ISt 

866 0 

rco . 

2 

8 

409 


.396 

047 

800 8 

... ... ... ... 

r> 

.33 

2,281 


C76 

1.417 

A407 

7,228 0 

loro . 

4 

1 

001 

8 

6,257 

946 

6,808 

3,738 0 

inge ... . 

10 

17 

1.903 

2 

8,i‘i83 

5,869 

1A474 

10,063 0 

ng . 

4 

S7 

1,265 


254 

2,748 

4^294 

4.IH6 8 

••• ... ... ... 

3 

20 

2,330 


33 

107 

2,590 

2,845 8 

... 

2 

2 

878 



98 

478 

400 8 

w . 

3 

1 

1,522 

6 

11,852 

492 

1.3,872 

7.771 8 

y. 

4 

10 

1,401 

7 

4,628 

086 

6.H22 

4.437 0 

. 

3 

u 

939 

15 

984 

7,6t)B 


6»101 8 


4 

n 

2,608 

32 

122 

i,7in 

4.478 

8.712 0 

.. , . ... 

4 

24 

1.869 

20 

246 

1,991 

4,140 

5,554 0 

d.. 

4 

6 

2.391 

8 

81 

1,125 

8,561 

4,361 0 

... ... ... 

6 

27 

3;8U1 

S 

48 

3,201 

6,660 

9.100 0 

... .. 

3 

26 

1,453 

8 

83 

2.14H 

8,717 

6,442 0 

run . 

2 

S 

2.32 


4 

1.252 

1,491 

3,572 0 

... ... 

3 

7 

1.825 

. 

78 

2,023 

3,784 

4.234 8 

[)oro . 

4 

21 

969 


26 

2,.381 

3,397 

8,599 0 

.. ... ... 

4 

6 

704 


2(Vt 

A746 

8,660 

A4.32 8 

’enrommlis . 

6 

4 

283 


29 

780 

1.096 

774 8 

Oritta. 









.. ... 

4 

1 

730 


32 

211 

974 

1,160 8 

. ... ... 

2 

2 

696 


6 

162 


796 0 

... ... ... «.< 

3 

4 

860 

8 

20 

202 

699 

698 8 

lia Nt^poro, 









Jiitdi . 


s 

439 

1 

181 

681 

1,276 

1,3.36 8 

iga . 


8 

606 

77 

142 

47S 

■1^ 

1,468 0 

m. 


1 

23 


16 

89 

128 

98 8 

X)m . 


2 

384 

3 

887 

843 

1,619 

1,214 8 

Astam. 









rah . 


2 

84 


M. 

791 

877 

401 8 

... .. 


1 

121 


8 

18 

148 

207 0 

... ... ... ... 



5 


2 


7 

22 0 



2 

21 


1 

1 

26 

91 8 


s 


22 

6 

2 


30 

67 0 


2 


21 


3 


24 

110 8 










the Iiiepector-Genorai 









stration ... 

... 





...... 



Obakd totax 

187 

608 

64^126 

240 

64,920 

94.9M 

1,74,788 

1,60,189 12 
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xliii 


Statements.— (Continued.) 

Offices of the Province of Bengal in the year 1872-73. 

IMMOVABLE EBOPBftTY IN BOOK I. 


OPTIOlTAli, 


IIS 

0«g 

1^.1. 

0 oT a d 

.1 

•S s 
c j5 

go 

GoT 

!!§ 

I-S 

ll 

Leases for one year or less. 
(J^tion IS, Clause 3) and 
leases exempted under 
proviso in Section 17. 

Award, (Section lA Clause 
4). 

Miscellaneous lustrations 
under Section 18, Clause 
7, other than certified 
copies of decrees and 
orders of Court. 

CertiOed copies of decrees 
and orders of Court. 

li 

|.9 

si¥ 

4eg 

l-is 

c S iS 

H 

Total value of 
immuvablc 
pro|iorty 
traiiafimd. 

Ordinary fees 
paid ft>r the 
same. 








E,. 

A. 

fia. 

8.r44 


23 


60 

23 

A7»a 

4,691 

0 

SS.fl7.9flC 

1.122 


11 


85 


1,168 

601 

8 

3,40,962 

2.2H8 


1 


83 

2 

^324 

1,212 

0 

10,80,562 

4.DH9 


67 


48 

11 

6,056 

2,764 

0 

10.04,115 

2.408 

1 

8 


2^1 


2,441 

1,265 

0 

11,17,866 

3.(Ml 


7 


#7 

8 

1.193 

802 

8 

0.08,266 

0,183 


80 


188 

2 

6.307 

3.422 

R 

42.88,626 

80 


26 


381 

8 

440 

1,341 

0 

3.33,17.0113 

1.333 


273 

. 

32 

2 

1,680 

803 

0 

14,15,414 

8.105 




77 

14 

3.285 

1,337 

0 

10,69,298 

1.153 


7 


231 


1,891 

707 

H 

26,01.060 

m 




41 


416 

842 

0 

6,18,i»70 

78« 


6 


106 


H46 

612 

8 

8.89,141 

151 

1 

19 




171 

85 

8 

5.59.220 

1,204 


7 


26 


1,327 

7+7 

0 

10,45,684 

9H 




7 


103 

87 

0 

8,87,13.8 

S55 


4 


IS 

4 

276 

IKl 

8 

3,4>K6n 

14 


1 


7 


22 

42 

0 

5,06,081 

850 


8 


42 

3 

410 

261 

0 

8.11.717 

0H7 


141 

2 

130 


1.260 

929 

0 

1,1A3«,741 

1.135 


SO 

6 

12 


1,182 

667 

8 

4,08.809 

S,7BII 


30 

1 

2,730 

1 

6.562 

4,8IKI 

(I 

2s,03,7ci; 

0M4 


67 

3 

81 

1 

826 

m 

8 

21,41,791 

1,048 

3 

62 


18 

2 

UIH 

616 

8 

11,26,871 

725 


1 

1 

2 


729 

57B 

0 

1,60,007 

1,472 

... 

8 

3 

171 

82 

1,681 

1.077 

8 

10,48.705 

2,184 

1 

58 


«7 

8 

2.318 

1,260 

0 

8,38,980 

1,102 

.. 

46 


79 


1,227 

8(M 

0 

1A91,31* 

742 

3 

44 

. 

190 


980 

080 

0 

48,40.878 

495 

9 

10 


142 


656 

806 

8 

27,58,474 

706 




66 


822 

605 

H 

21.88.499 

927 




196 

17 

1,141 

1,078 

8 

68.76,042 

679 



1 

61 

34 

770 

789 

8 

81,93.108 

77 




8 


85 

83 

0 

26,24,982 

588 




59 


604 

587 

0 

24,66,801 

321 

^HIhH 



66 


400 

682 

8 

24,50,088 

1,026 




97 

3 

1,128 

m 

8 

10.81,444 

612 


5 


9 

1 

629 

208 

0 

3,39,731 

1,286 


7 


48 

6 

1,296 

695 

8 

6^40.408 

1.828 


8 


9 

22 


783 

8 

3.16^ 

686 




8 


705 

m 

8 

8.10,136 

269 




10 

1 

344 

193 

8 

AII,3.M3 

481 

12 



9 


602 

826 

0 

3,48,908 

18 




2 


20 

10 

3 

13,309 

770 




2 

1 

871 

480 

0 

A07.9fl4 

86 




6 


65 

80 

3 

1,15,260 

88 


2 


16 

2 

102 

76 

0 

IM.911 

8 





6 

10 

7 

8 

.%.877 

87 






87 

18 

H 

99,542 

18 




2 


2(» 

18 

8 

48,026 

7 






|H| 

3 

8 

1,86,261 

60,708 

44 

I,47« 

16 

6.678 

208 

67,130 

42,031 

8 

9.75.66,346 
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B.—JUDICIAI, 

12 ^.—Omaral Statement of Deeda registered in the Eegistration 


registrations affecting movable property in book IV. 




















































1872 - 7 a.J 


STATI8TJCAI. KETDllNS, 


xlv 


Statembnts. —( Concluded.) 


Offices in the Frovinee of Bengal in the year 1872-73. — {Concluded.) 
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mi 

a 

3^- 

f»'S 
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f 

n 

EscBiriB. 



1 

73 

E 

8 

t 

I 

O 

1 

1 

s 

V 

of written aathoritic 
ther than those conferr 
3ok m. 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

M 

1 


1 

B 

9 

1 

cn 

1 

IM 

o 

I 

09 

1 

V 

P> 

« 

& 

i 

% 

e 

1 

1 

1 

9a 

O 

1 

^ g 

itiaiT fees, including the 
a columns 9,17, ana 30, 
e total fees paid for 
tions under columns 32 


tl 

9 

1 

1 

1 

B 


E 

9 

1 

s 



1 




1 

h, 

ii 

It 

1.s-|s 





as 

a 

iS 

'A 

‘f 

I 

11 

a 

0 

s 

s 

7^ 

& u 

P J 

|I1I1 


Total 

fine: 


a 











Rk. a. 

»«. A. 

i>. 

Kb. a. 

P. 


142 


... 

LA. 


187 

353 

J06 

)2,6(K1 

c 

0.907 6 

0 

11,732 10 

3 


13 



1 

1 

16 

20 

(H 

1,H94 

c 



1,504 12 

:i 

se 




2 

25 

06 

70 

124 

3.(M)2 




3.915 16 

3 


33 



1 

2 

50 

121 

314 

9.000 

c 



7.058 6 11 

1 

50 



1 


57 

260 

203 

6.404 

c 



7.412 0 

1 


41 



6 

2 

0 

87 

128 

3,55H 

E 



2,721 9 

4 


65 



S 


200 

403 

578 

16.364 

E 

11,268 15 


16,379 9 

7 

6 

63 



5 

9 

25 

662 

612 

17.508 

8 

18.1(11 1 


14,588 IS 

9 

1 

47 

1 


4 

6 

M7 

2.'i3 

243 

7,646 


3,747 10 


7.221 7 

2 


28 



2 

4 

76 

2H<t 

462 

12.282 


7.711 12 


11.85:1 7 

1 


B6 

6 



7 

12 

d4m 

111 

5,118 


4.44C 11 


5.078 0 

4 

2 

19 

3 


8 

1 

3 

71 

HI 

1,366 


1.044 3 


1,165 6 

0 


84 


... 


2 

81 

65 

55 

2.159 


^KHqITI 


IM* 14 

3 

8 

85 

8 


6 


2 

164 

101 

2.060 


2,119 5 


2.383 0 

7 


16 

1 


5 

2 

95 

181 

120 

3.3:17 


2,916 10 



5 


22 

1 

... 

LA. 

2 

9 

64 

57 

901 


717 4 


823 1 4 

0 


21 

2 

... 


8 

10 

tS7 

166 

2.601 

H 

2,665 11 


8,718 H 

0 


4 



2 


16 

38 

20 

494 


192 10 


681 2 

El 

1 

7 

1 


6 


21 

69 

31 

l.:W7 


701 8 


1,581 15 
8.73.3 3 

6 


04 



0 

12 

81 

627 

887 

10.236 


10,105 1 


1 

1 

20 



5 


87 

167 

246 

5,025 


3,8.’>1 9 

0 

6,017 11 

4 


73 

1 


1 

1 

187 

317 

705 

17,130 


13,734 10 

E 

19.620 2 

5 


50 

11 


12 

27 

KM) 

272 

210 

6,7HI» 


6,819 1 

E 

5.092 12 

4 


28 



16 

SI 

OH 

211 

lOT 

3.820 


4.224 2 

E 

3,5<.H| 1 

9 


1 



6 

8 

23 

53 

38 

K53 

ft 

439 11 


1.339 3 

3 


16 

7 



65 
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9,352 

n 

2,304 4 

8 

10,726 7 

8 

. 

15 

1 , 


20 

17 

200 
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6.522 

E 

3.972 3 

E 

8.451 4 

9 

I 

24 

1 


U 

2 

73 

279 

357 

7,7»8 

0 

8.876 8 

6 

8,285 8 

1 

1 

n 



1 

1 

36 

388 

6.37 

8.817 

8 

11,886 3 

0 

7,538 4 

0 


4 

1 


5 


10 

224 

507 

7,3-44 

K 

5,828 14 

6 

6.764 7 

4 


8 

8 




IK 

179 

2H2 

5.546 

8 

3,187 12 

6 

4,601 4 

1 

1 




2 


4H 

418 

548 

12,625 

8 

7.(t92 13 

0 

9.728 9 

6 





1 


46 

2i>» 

5o:i 

7,164 

8 

r>,3is 10 

9 

6,004 5 

6 





H2 


Aj 

49 

112 

4.38(» 

0 

75(» 13 

0 

2.013 0 

11 


Hin 



8 


77 

92 

302 

5,533 

8 

3,358 16 

6 

6,829 14 

2 

8 


2 


1 


46 

16H 

27» 

6.440 

8 

3,113 1 

9 

5.489 1 

8 


2 

1 


0 



171 

261 

4,7 U 

8 

3..561 0 

0 

4,010 15 

4 




4 

8 

80 

50 

m 

1,831 

8 

504 6 

0 

3,455 2 

7 


0 




2 

K 

50 

110 

2,SI2 

0 

1,188 0 

4 

2,750 4 

8 


42 



6 


8 

42 

65 

1.944 

H 

546 10 

6 

1,913 7 

7 


6 




. 

6 

46 

66 

1,146 


574 14 

0 

11 



1 





30 

31 

85 

2.080 

8 

510 5 

0 

2,146 15 

0 


2 



2 

2 

30 

62 

U6 

2,344 

8 

878 10 

0 

2,310 15 

8 







1 

5 


115 

8 

40 12 

0 

416 7 

0 







1H 

31 

35 

1.963 

« 

439 14 

0 

1,602 1) 

0 


1 

1 





31 

6 

624 

H 

833 8 
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930 15 

9 


24 





H 

Sii 

4<1 

546 

0 

m 15 

ii 

923 4 

6 


4 

1 




1 

22 


234 

8 

111 2 
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752 1 

11 

1 

2 




1 

1 

24 

14 

218 

8 

96 1 

II 

^4 10 

4 


2 





5 

41 

IS 

40:1 

0 

102 12 

(1 

77H 8 

0 








44 


157 

0 

71 12 

I) 

663 6 

0 












2,887 0 

(1 

53 8 

0 








■1 



168 5 

0 

55,217 2 
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23 

1,200 

47 
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2,371 

8,083 
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2,52,037 12 

1,83,281 9 n 

S,II,l 782 It! 11 


H. J. S. COITON 
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1 ,—General Return sfiowing number and distribuliou o/prkonera 


Class or Jails. 
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m 

4 : 

1 

5 
a 

>r, 

MVMDSK 01 rUtSONKBS UOBIHa THB YSaB. 

i 

a 

£ 

SD 

a 

'a 

1 

u 

« 

07 

*» 

a 

Si 

a 

p. 

tie 

■§ 

1 

■4» 

'i 

5 

1 

»• 

o 

ja 

a 

p 

Js 

■s 

► 

s' 

07 

Pi 

§ 

bo 

1 

•§ 

•I i 

.a 

■« ® 
II 

|i 

s| 

Aia 

£31 
5'® «i 

9 Sta 

B«leased for pood conduct. 

to 

s 

a 

M 

w 

*S 

o 

4i> 

a 

1 

§ 

1 

Pi 1 

a 

9 

u 

'S 

1 

I. 

£ 

a 

e 

H 

1 

i 

n 

1 

9 , 

cj 

if 1 

08 

iS 

1 

"S 

5 

1 

o ' 

Average number in the jails du¬ 
ring the year. 

Central JailB . 

1 

S,197 


S,14» 

10,671 

3,488 

56 



94 

236 

2 

1,140 

6,530 

District Jails . 

an 

13,390 

31.608 

13,059 

67.617 

30,674 

44 I 

1 



199 

794 

68 

6,714 

13,736 

Lock-ups . 

9U 

i,im 

23.901 

IDfl 

36.482 

13,431 


1 


80 

34 

1 ^ 

1 

10,873 

1,923 

Total ,M 

l-IQ 

18,928 

6S.944 

18,898 

93,770 

63,693 

99 

66 

02 

913 

1,063 

63 

18,797 

20.480 




























tinder sentence of tnuisporta* i 
tion. ; 
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Prisons. 

in the Jails in Scitgalfor the year 1872 . 



U. J. S. Cotton. 


Other puDisbzneuts. 





































Percentage of deaths 
to arerage strength. 
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BKNfiAI, ADMINISTKATIOS KBPOKT. 


11872-73. 


c— 

2. — Sfri/rmeiit nhowinff the siehne-ts, mortality, Sfr., of primner» 



Diitriot JaiU.-- 
(OuntiL) 


Nuddoa . 

Surgoon . 

3-63 

Jessorc. 

Uncovenanted Medical 
OlthHir. 

9'Hi 

Moorshedabad 

Joint-Magistmtu and bur¬ 
geon. 

8*08 

Dinogoporo . 

\7 ncoveimnt.cfl M ed ical 

Olilccr and Assistant Mti- 
gislrato. 

10*05 

Maldah . 

Joint-Magistrate., Magis- 
tmlo, Ik'jinty Wngistmlc, i 
and 8iU)-AssisttuiL bur¬ 
geon. 1 


Kajshabyo . 

Kurgeon .! 

5*73 

Hongpore . 

tfncov<*no.nted Medical 

(dlU'cr and Joiut-ilagls- 
truto. 

10*33 

•liograh. 

Apothecary and Magis- 
1 nito. 

CTfl 

Pubna . 

Pncovmuintcd Medical 

Olflcep, Mairistnite, and 
1>t‘pn(y Mogislmlu. 

5‘H5 

Ihirjcoliiig . 

Burgeuit . 

6*85 

Jnlpigoree . 

Deputy Magistrate, ITmuo. 
TonaiiUMl Medical Ollicnr, 
lieputy ('/oinmissionur, 
Pslra Assistant Doinmis- 
sloncr, Olid Assistant Sur¬ 
goon. 

o 21*00 

Dacca. 

MiMristrale and Assistant 
MagiNl mb*. 

3*00 

Furroodiiorc. 

Uncoveuiuitod Medical 
t.tttlcor. 

1‘12 

Buckorguugc. 

Hui^con . 

1238 

Mymoiising. 

UncoveiKint<il Medical 
Offleer and Knrgoon. 

fi'ttt 

Rylhot. 

• 

Assistant Surgeon. 

'V23 

CiM’Uar. 

Ditto ditto 

' 025 

i 

1 


Puoca oblong; wnrdN in the centre in one block. 
8ummn<lc<l hy nil inner walU {Huriiiioii 

wiiIIm. giving ni'piiratti yurdH to the various com- 
part>nicitlN; scUlom ovorcroirded. 

Piicca; alwnjTi overcrowd«?d; exbnmive additions 
have Ixion stuicUoned, and ore in progrras. 

Pucca; o<’paKk»nnlly overcrowded; tlic Imilding 
hiU) Ih'oii ROTidciiiniHl ns n iatl. tind armiigcmcuts 
lire iK'iiig made to eiuivert the nlMnidomMl Kuro* 
piutn Military UoKpilal at iierhuinpore inU) a 
|ail. 

A rorlaiiguiar jail; bnildiniA nt each end of the 
roeUmKlo; pucca; nut overiTOwdod; in bad 
repair. 

Ward connist A of n tiled bmiRalow. in cumpartmentSi 
with vorunduh; wall pniTU-; imicli overcrowded; 
fii.itncnt tmnsferw (o Ibi^htdiyo jail wot\nniide. 
'I'lu* i*inction of iMi iidditionid ward for uinler* 
trial pri-sonerM has Ikhmi KiiiiotiontMl. 

Ptieca wivIIh, wiili 9 pucca and 0 culchu W'ards; not 
crowiUHl. 

The jail is pucca; walls form an oblong; tho wards 
ni'o in one block, with an up|)i*i‘ slory at eiwh 
end; worksheds, ctMikshedN. and olllcos, uro out¬ 
side the oiuOosnre; not overcrowded. 

CiUcha bmldiiigs: overcrowded occasionally. 

Ciitclm, with a pucca wall on three sides; often 
ovurcrowdod. 

Pucca; not crowded. 

Ciitcha Ihroiighoul; oblong: separate hajiit and 
Icmiile W’»m» have lately iMsen added at one end; 
occasionally overcrowdeil: k>ug-tenu primmors 
are I'omovod. 


Piiccn, with two-storied wards in one long range; 
not overcrowded in 1872. 

Walls form a rectangular ]iain.llolcHtium, except 
that the female ward projects from ono aido; 
wddouL overcrowded; tho accommodation fur 
females is very inferior. 

Pucca tliruughoiit.; Imildings in four blocks; they 
arc very damj), and it is iiroposcd to build up|joV 
stories in two, and sulmtitute arched for solid 
plinths; not often overcrowded. 

Puciii, but old and condemned; a now jail on tho 
recently sunctionod stamhu'd plan is to be built; 
occasional overcrowding, 

Piieca; Iho wards in ono long mngi^ wiUi division 
walls niiiiiiiig from tho outer walls to tho build¬ 
ing, and dividing the enclosure into yards; 
iHs'oKionally ovurcrowdod. 

Cuti'hii; temporary huts, llw former jail was des¬ 
troyed by an earthquake. Long-term prisoners' 
ttiv tronsforred to ISylbet 


(rt) Avenigefor-*years. 
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BENGAL ADMIN18TEATI0N REPORT. 
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c.— 


2 .—Sttttament nhomng the mehms, mortality, 8(c., of prisoners 


Nftine ol cwb Jail. 

Uank of medical or other 
odieers ill chtugo. 

If 

p5e 

hi 

< 

Character ot jail and jail bnildiuga. 

District Jails.-^ 
(Cunid.) 




Ghitiagong . 

AsoiMtant Ruiii;eoii and 
AHBiHtant Mogktrato. 

SIR 

Pucca; of irregtdar form. Thorn arc Ropamto 
yards fur hORpitnl, hajnt, civil, and female nri* 
Honors; in the main cncloHim^ there are two 
blocks ot buildIngH, cocii (!ontaiijitig (our wards; 
not overcrowded. 

Noakbnlly .. 

Uoeovenaiitod ModicaJ 
OUlccr. 

V87 

Pucca ^lls; enelosiiro oblong, roritaining nuicha 
buildingH; worksheds oulaido the onc)oHure, in 
tlie garden, surrounded by a rampart; not over- 

CTl*Wd(*<l. 

Tiiiperah . 

Ditto ditto 

1-80 

Puinah; eticloRim) oblong two-Rtori<H] buildings in 
one range, with division walla from them to outer 
wallK. 

Mootaporo . 

ARKiRfatii Miigistmte. 

Joint* Ma^Ntrutti, and 
SnrgiHni. 

6'8i) 

Pucca; wards arranged in two parallel rows; 
frequently overcrowded. 

Oya . 

Awwtiiut Surgimti. 

C-70 

Pucca; rectangular, with high division walls and 
small >’anls; often oven'rowdod. 

Slmhabad . 

Surgeon Olid Magixtrotc ... 

4*78 

AVall and buildingH pucca; a roctangular parallel* 
logra.ni ^ a long range of building at one end, 
roniairung oiglit rooms, the two eiul ones iKAtng 
sot n|iart rBS(>cc(ivcly for females, luid hajufrtvi, 
and luvving seinmte yards; the hoKpltal and 
jailor’s liouse ut the other; often overerowded. 

Tirboot. 

UncovenontiMl Mcdiral 
OlfiwT uud Surgeon* 
Major. 

10-07 

Pu(!Ctt; wards and officiM form a quadrangle 
olwoys overcrowded. 

Siirun. 

Uncovenuitod Medical 
Officer, Joint-Magutlnile, 
Magistrate, and Assistant 
Surgeon. 

8-3I> 

Pucca; oblong eneloRure, with wards in four eom- 
parUuonts; not crowded. 

Cbumparun. 

Uiicovonantod Medical 
Officer. 

7-79 

Cutcha-piicm w^l, surrounding one puom and ffvo 
euteha male and one mud fetmile ward; situation 
is very low: oncaskinalLv ovon’rowded. 

Uonghyr . 

Surgeon. Joint-Magisirato. 
oud Aasistwii Burgooii. 

8-84 

Pucca; of irregular form; formerly the palm^o 
of a Mabomodon Governor; occasionally over* 
crowdoci. 

iniftUiru1pore^i7f>- 
iriot Jail. 

Siugeon, Afisistanl Magia* 
trato, and Aaaiataiit Snr* 
geon. 

0-23 

One range of pucca buildings surrounded by r<»:t> 
angular pucca wall; not otton overcrowd^. 

Purncab . 

Uncovonanted Modicol 
Oincor. 

10-10 

Pucca 1 frequently ovorenwded. 

BnjniobiU . 

Extra Asfdatant Commis* 
sionor and Deputy Mo* 
giatraio. 

o-« 

Thatched buildings surrounded by a cactus hedge; 
Ivw been rodu(»td to the status of a look-up, and 
tt pucca wall to surround the building Ixas been 
sanctioned. 

NyaDoomka. 

Ditto ditto 

3-11 

Cutc’ha. A new jail Ih to bo built. This jail will 
be the sudder jail of the Bonilial Pergwmahs 
district. 

Cuttack . 

Burgeon-Major and Bur¬ 
geon. 

11*61 

Pucca wall and buildings; tho eight wards are 
placed in a line; sometimes overerowded. 

Pooree. 

AsRUtant Singcon, Asaiat* 
ant MngiHtralo. an<l 
IJncovonmited Medical 
Offfeer. 

18*18 

Of irregular form; pucca, except one ward, over¬ 
crowding nut roitortod. 

BalKSore . 

TJneovonnnted Medical 
• Officer. 

7-SB 

Roctangular; puooa eticlostiro w>dl with pucca 
buildings, four ot which have two u<x>rs; 
somotinuHi overcrowded; prisonora lumoved to 
Mldnnrtoro central jail. 

EAaaribfMch-~Di«/W4?< 

Jail. 

ARKiRtant Surgeon and 
Major. 

5*38 

Cntcha hut,; not overerowded. 


* Including 109 cuperllcia 
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2 .—Statement ehoicing the dchness, mortality, ^c., of prisoners 

Numouf cacli jail. 

Rank nf tnr-ilical or other 
oHicor in clmrKO. 

•s^ 

|1e 

ly. 

IP 

Pi 

i.®-® 

Clmnwter of jml nnd jail buildings. 

Vitilrici Jn 
(Could.) 




Xiobnnlnggn. 

Slirgi>oii . 

4‘38 

Cutciia and very inReeuro; wards dark and dinfry; 
iail and site Imvo Iouk iHasii cundtnnnod; 
occiisioiiaJ crowding; prisoucra tratistcriod lu 
Hnrjirihngh. 

Singblioom . 

Unrovj*nant<Hl Medical 
(JJIiccr. 

16-Ot 

A largo qnadrunirular arrangomont of shdda. closed 
externally and o|Mni iiiturniilly. oncloving llu' 
coin)K>in)d; ciitclm, with tikal rtKifa; aometimes 
crowded: iirisoiiorasent to HiixarUNigh. 

Cntcha building, cnclascd by a itunp nnd cactus 
bodgo; not crowded. 

Matinldicxiui. 

Honorary Assistant. Snr- 
Ko<»n. 

B-78 

(<'uH){iarah . 

Ditto ditto l)o> 

unty CoinnnsHionor and 
Rxtm. AKsislutil Coumtis* 
sioner. 

C’4(t 

(hilcba Imildingr. oneJoaod with a bamboo fence, 
not erowiled. 

1 

Knmixiap . 

AnnimIhiiI Sniireon and 
AKsistuiit CuiuuiisHioncr. 

13'2H 

Rfuldinga are partly laicca, partly cntcha. 

Dtirrung . 

ITiicovottaiilod Medical 

Olliccr. 


IhdldingN nnd walls ciitclin-jnicca; the liiltor form 
a recLiuignlnr enclosure; not ovcivi-owdod. 

Kowgong . 

Apolhmiry. 

«'17 

At'alls jiiKK'a; iMdldingNculclm; sumctinicscrowd¬ 
ed. 

SecbsnuBor . 

T)<*l>uty fonnnisHjoncr nnd 
AKsistaiit Coiniiiissioncr. 

6’S5 

()uti‘r walls fonn a pnrallolograin; buildings both 
ndclia and pucca; soincliincs ci'owdisl. 

Liickimporo. 

Awisljiut Oumuiissiuiicr ... 

r.'»i 

Piicca walls and laicca tvarUs^ with thatched roofs; 
not crtnvdisl. 

EhiiHi Hills . 

llcpul}’ Cuiuniiiaiuiiur ... 

Tulol ... 

lU'M 

«‘28 

Culelia hnlldiiig, with a wooden )>aliwidu; oftou 
overcrowded. 

X/jck-ups . 





Including 109 auperacial 
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I’Ri SONS. —( Continued.) 

in each prison in Bengal during the year 1872.— (Concluded.) 


I'C 

sAS 

Cubic feet in wards to j 
each prisoner. 

Did sciUcK in each jail 
iu'(*onlinK to the Jail 

(Por details of encli 
Hcale of diet M(*o end of 
tliiK Ktntoniutil.) 
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Died from all causes. . 
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Non- 

LabuuriiiK. 
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if g' I'f 

>.s.B X'7. 

< : es 

m 

B57 

1 

1 

1. 

1,S&3 

2ii:; 

4 

*J5S , 

i 

253 

6 

7'02 


4 

1 

4 

r67 

1-97 

«ii 

Mt- 

t 


IHt 


W 

m 

2 

2‘62 

... 

4 

4 

4-44 

4-44 

750 

OKO 

1 ii‘i 

1 

18(1 


uv 

ua 

2 

am 

... 

4 

4 

2*22 

2*22 

M(; 

1.II7 


1 

OH 

6 

317 

3-1.2 

6 

6-26 


4 

4 

4’6H 

4 - 6 K 

5,w;5 

1,0 

1 

1 

70 

1 

115 

111 

» 

415 


1 


ra2 

2 -oa 

1.K»4 

or>o 

t &3 

1 

ir>5 

I 4 

frtVi 

546 

16 

11-73 

... 

5 

5 

3*oa 

a-63 

l.-tM 

710 

1 

1 

w; 

a 

ftit 

86 

» 

3*12 


2 

2 

2*0H 

2 - 6 H 

• 

750 

,1 

1 

ii.‘i 

; f* 

. JOI 

151 

4 

413 

... 

8 

8 

8-66 

8 Til) 

l,S3l 

i.it: 

I 

1 

65 

; 1 

i 120 

127 

1 

a’77 


2 

2 

3-OH 

a*os 

■m 

tiori 

1.2 4 » 

1 

66 

! ' 

1 

1 46 

46 

a 

2'76 

1 

4 

5 

IVll 

la-Krt 

M\ 

707 
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■ 

■ 

, 26,sa; 

i 

611 

1 

710-17 

55 

1.626 

1.684 

fi-ai 

D-62 
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1 
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2*78 
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feet witiiia Jiill Hospital. 


TI. J. S. CorroN 
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Addendum to No. i.—Daily dietary of each fin- 
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Females. Males. 
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BTATIBTICAl. RETURK8. 


Ivu 


Prisons,-— (Continued.) 

tonir, distinguishing different kimla of grain, ^e. 



* Uncooked witU bone, t ('ook«»d without bono. t Popper. 


U. J. S. CorioN. 


h 


Pot'berbs. 





























Iviii BENOAL ADMINISTRATION RETORT. [187MS. 

0 .- 

i.—Statement ehawing the Emphyment and Earnings of 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PRISONERS LIABLE TO UBOITB DURINO 





































JW2-7S.) STATISTICAL aUTCENS. lix 

Prisons.— [Oontinued.) 

Working PtMert t» the Jails in Bengal during the year 1872. 


IHB TEAB* 

1 

§ 

1 

& 

Si 

il 

1^ 

u 

1 

I 

*5 

i 

1 

!l 

< 

1 

Net amount credited to Government, j 

i 

1 

Arerai^ annual cash earning of each 
prisoner liable to labour. 

P 

H 

If 

s ^ 

l|i 

PI 

If 

a 

■S 

1 

1 

I 

A 

"S 

|.g 


In solitary cells. 

Sick and infirm. 

i 

§ 

1 

9 

i 

Pottery, 

Coir mats. 

Misoellaneous. 









ai. A. p. 

Us, A. P. 

Its. A. 

P. 

Its. A. P. 

Bs. A P. 


... 


... 

... 

£0 

IS 

260 

6;t52 


3,73,607 16 61 

2,12300 011 

30 10 11 

80 8 1 

1,136 

SD 

91 

Sfl 

IG 

122 

21 

GGfl 

12,313 

3,10.2iU 7 0 

3,48,.303 11 41 

88,108 3 

71 

8 1 6 

6 7 3 

1,833 


... 


... 

23 

9S 

18 

466 

t.C46 7 3 

1,640 14 2 






39 

01 

26 

16 

m 

68 

838 

18,161 

4.73,086 13 Ci 

7,23,641 2 0 

2,40,464 11 

3! 

1611 0 

26 13 7 

2,093 











_V 






n. J. S. Coton 
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BENGAL ADMINISTRATION KETOET, 


[1872-73, 

0 .- 


4 .—Statement showing the establishments and 



Estabubhhbsi. 

Ezpsspi 

Class ov Jails. 


Number of officers other than 
regular guards. 



% 

"S . 

Il 

S w 

i 

1 

Native officers, 
writers. Ac. 

s 

U 

11 

-1 
gl. 

Ill 

|la 

s 

1% 

I 

Jail guards or 
regular police. 

Establiriiment 
other than 
guard.. 

Central JtuU . 

281 

12 

21 

1»7 

26 

17 

212 

B*. A. P. 

18.2M 0 0 

Es. A. P. 

83,983 16 1 

District Jails . 

].no5 

10 

116 

264 

27 

89 

608 

1,87,071 1 1 

1.61,880 18 11 

Look-up.. 

661 

... 

1 

6 


72 

79 

43,393 1 9 

23,810 0 S 

Gonontl •up.rri.ion . 

... 

... 



... 





Total 

2.347 

SI 

141 

397 

62 

178 

799' 

2.09,311 2 10 

2.6S.176 8 8 


* Add Poons or orderlies 

UArtmoii. 

Coolies . 

Twafihers. 

GiirdennrR. 

Carpeniero 

Kakor . 

Domes . 

Knitiiieeni . 

(Hmolains 

nxr.ks. 

DliiiftJcs. 

Mohtera . 

Draughtsman... 


Total 


Central District 
Jails. Jails. 


Total. 


.. 14 IS 

. 4 

. 2 

.. 1 H 

. 2 

. 4 

. 1 

.. 8 

..8 1 

. 2 

. 2 

. 2 

. 4 

. 1 


20 44 


80 

4 

5 
4 
2 

4 
1 
8 

5 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 


64 


Grand Total 


868 


The above statement docs not include the establishment of the Allpore Jail Press, detailed onnodte. or 
mebtors, laoksmiths, Ac., engaged only when convicts are not available^ the number being variable. 
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STATISTICAI, RETUUNB. 


Ixi 


Prisons. — {Continued.) 

cost of the Jails in Bengal, for the year 1872. 


TUBfi PVBTNO THB TEjLR. 

■■ 

AVEBIGB OBOSB cost OV BA.CB PRIBOITBR. 

FeedlDRy 
continireiits 
bttildinKp ftnd 
other expenses. 

Total. 

Deduct profit of 
maimfactnres 
credited. 

Net oost. 

For .Tftil 
Ruards. 

For ORtahlish- 
meui. 

For diot. 

Rs. A. 1*. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

ISA. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

lU. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

:.«3,583 S li 

3,06,611 4 21 

2,12.326 0 11 

93,418 3 31 

+718 3 

16 2 11 

27 a 3 

Jl,78,079 0 9 







A7R.816 1 Oi 

7.86.870 2 01 

S8,1&S 3 7i 

7.47,711 14 4t 

10 12 0 

11 11 11 

26 7 10 

168, m 0 0 







0 16 

l.lGy34i7 12 3 


1.16.347 12 3 

35 13 9 

18 13 7 

31 6 5 

19.663 0 0 








41s3tK) 16 6 


4J.S06 IS 6 










7,29,848 6 111 

12,48,420 1 111 

2.46.451 11 6\ 

9.9H.m 6 ei 

10 3 0 

IS 1 8 

20 6 11 

^2,IH),232 0 0 








t Caleulatod utter deduotinff numbers of nrisnners in Alipore, Russs, and Dohree; the enst of the mllltarjr 
cuard over the Alipore Jail is not known, and that of the guard at Veiiree is included with “ establishmoniv’ 
beina paid by the Jail liopartmeiit. 

t Expended by the Public Works Department. 


Establishment of the Alipore Jail Press, not included under the head of 
Estahlishments of Jails. 


Printer . 

.Rs. 400 per month. 

Engineer. 

. „ 276 

» 

2 Foremen. 

. „ 66 

M each. 

1 Reader. 

. „ 06 

w 

Accountant . 

. 66 

» 

Assistant. 

. » 28 

u 

2 Peons . 

. 7 

» saob. 


each. 















BENGAL ADMINISTBATION REFOBT. 


[X878.78. 


Ixii 


0 .— 

4 .—Slatement ahowing the etiablkhment and cmt of 


Atxbaob qboss cost op bach pbisobeb. 


AvenEO net 
cost of eaoh 
prisoner after 
deducting pro¬ 
fits orbited. 

Cubs op Jaiu. 

For 

clothinic 

and 

bedding. 

For 

medicine. 

Ao, 

For additions 
and repairs 
to Jail. 

For mte- 
collaneous 
cotitin* 
geuoios. 

total. 



Bs. A. P. 

m 

B«. A. V. 

! 

Rs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

! ra a. p. 

Control Jails—(Could.) ... 

4 16 

B 

0 8 10 

2 16 8 

65 4 0 

16 14 8 

District Jails 

.. 

4 0 4 

B 

0 14 10 

8 0 4 

67 S 6 

64 6 n 

Lock-ups 

. 

0 14 i 

0 5 0 

2 0 6 

j 

6 14 11 

06 0 3 

06 6 3 








4 


Total ... 

1 

S13 0 

16 9 

0 M 4 

S 1 7 

68 16 3 

48 12 0 
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Prisons.— {ConlinimT). 

the Jails in Bengal, for the year 1872.—(Continued). 
























C. — Prisoke. — {Continued). 

•Statement etuncing «ar, age, pretioue convictions, and education of convicted prisoners under sentence in the Jails and 

Lock-ups of Bengal on the last dag of the year 1872. 


RENOAL ABM1NI8TKATION REI’ORT. 


[ 1873 - 78 . 
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H 
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5 a 
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H. J. 8. Cotton. 



























C.— Peisoks. — {Continml.) 

6 and 7 .—Sfaiemeiit showing the religion, previous trades, professions, 8fc., 
and social relations of convicted prisoners under sentence in the Jails 
of Bengal on the last dap of the year 1872, 



Ixvi BENGAL ADMINISTRATION BEPOET, 11872-78. 

0 — 

6 and “t.—Statement showing the religion, premus trades, professions, ^e., 

Bengal on the last day 




►5 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

< 

i 

s 

ca 

1 

& 

i 

1 

1 

! 

J 

If 

I'B 

m 

1 

ja 

1 

i 

3 

W 

Total of Central Jails. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

m 

Beerbhoom. 

r 

Chmtians . 


3 



2 

75 


88 


1 


Bi'ligion 

MnhomcdnnB. 

1d!» 

074 

61 

208 

11 


09 

L4t9 

45 

■ 

63 

1 (Indus . 

&.HII 

1.444 

149 

429 


... 

77.t 

3.08B 

IQ 

246 

107 


Allutbora ... . 

u 

Ot 


4 

B 


74 

166 


4 

80 


Total 

7*0 

2.175 

233 

7(a 

825 

75 

017 

5,680 


260 

200 


• 

AfrriouHuHflts . 

4&(i 

(isr. 

M2 

ISO 

tv<i 


50S 

2.080 

183 

80 

124 


ArtizaiiB . 

. “ 

.112 

10 

4 

no 

4 

■to 

44t 


22 

18 


Domestic servants. 

ZH 

li)S 

lot 

ns 

121 


7:. 

GM4 

H 

17 

55 


Oovornment servants 

l.'t 



20 

11 

7* 

61) 

132 

6 

12 


IVovlon* occiipft* 

Labourers and codlics 

224 

441 

17 

80 

170 

12 

130 

1,080 

.32 

A12 


tionM, &(% 

Of Indopondoui properly... 


94 



1 


i 

06 

... 

1 



(b'ufessionaJs. 

7 

109 


... 

2 

5lt 

... 

108 

1 

8 



Shop-keeiJCTO. 

... 

IIM! 

11 

41 

44 

2 

37 

301 


5 



No occupation . 


150 



20 


10 



2 



Prostitutes . 

. 


. 

3 





3 

1 




Total 

730 

2.178 

233 

701 

825 

75 

047 

6.083 

191 

200 

£09 

• 

r 

Married ... ...g ... 

633 

1.70R 

21 

663 

080 

16 

615 

4.442 

1*7 

128 

190 

Bociitl rcltttioni ...s 

Vnmnrriod . 

•Kt 

170 


83 

112 

61 

K! 

544 

27 

81 

62 

1 

Widowers or widuu s 

49 

297 

181 

CO 

24 


50 

600 

IS 

31 

67 


Prostitutes . 



31 




... 

81 

1 


... 


Total 

WO 

2,175 

238 

701 

B20 

73 

M7 

5.686 

191 

1 

290 


• Rullwajr 
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Prisons. — {Contimu-d.) 

and social relalions of conrkted prisoners under sentence in the Jails of 
of ike year 1872. 



nemnta. 












tzviii 


BXNOAL ADHTNISTBATlOSf EBFOBT, 


[187«‘T8. 


0 .— 

6 and 7 .—Statement shewing the religion, premtis trades, prc^fessions, ^e., 

Bengal on the last day of 




1 

1 

H 

Meetapore. |! 

I 

1 

■s 

Xi 

X 

Tirhoot. 1 

j 

I 

5 

o 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Pomeah. 

1 

g 

I 

1 

1 

1 

B 


Chriatiiuw . 


1 

1 


1 



1 


1 



2 


Mnbomedans. 

HO 

30 

82 

44 

ttu 

36 

18 

48 

40 

in 

9 


17 

Religion .' 
















Hindus . 

63 

328 

339 

380 

346 

284 

281 

861 

816 

816 

42 

7 

204 


AU othoni . 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

8 


25 

2 



Total 

333 

379 

372 

424 

407 

820 

830 

806 

864 

328 

76 

9 

883 


Agrioultnrists. 

160 

112 

103 

837 

216 

204 

m 

100 

01 

94 

82 

2 

96 


Artixans . 

16 

10 

2 

18 

20 

10 

6 

22 

43 

15 

6 


6 


Domestic servants . 

IB 

60 

74 

24 

22 

21 

24 

06 

31 

34 

16 

2 

26 


Govornment aorvante 

3 

10 

e 

11 


7 

4 

9* 

7 

4 

2 


10 

Previoue occiipa- 

jLalTourora and coolies 

2 

127 

06 

120 

126 

17 

0 

m 

63 

181 

21 

6 

80 

tion^ trades. Ac. 

01 independent property ... 

2 

... 



10 

4 


2 

... 

30 





Professionals. 

2 

10 

6 





.. 


0 



8 


Shop-l«)eperi. 

6 

37 

31 

IV 

... 

10 

12 

26 


8 



2 


No occupation. 

1 

... 

0 


4 

47 

00 

0 

29 

8 





Proetitntm . 


4 

... 


4 








1 


Total 

2S3 

379 

372 

43>t 

407 

320 

2!19 

son 

204 

8 ^ 

70 

9 

223 


Harried. 

180 

203 

316 

348 

864 

280 

167 

863 

223 

871 

64 

8 

156 


Unmarried . 

80 

60 

83 

0 

184 

83 

40 

16 

0 

30 

7 

2 

25 

Boetal relations 
















Widowers or widows 

24 

62 

28 

87 

6 

7 

42 

84 

36 

87 

0 

6 

42 


Prostitutes .. 

... 

4 

... 


4 

... 

... 

... 

... 




1 


Total 

238 

379 

878 

424 

407 

320 

239 

806 

204 

838 

70 

9 

228 


Bailwii; 
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and relations of convicted prisoners under sentence in the. Jails of 
the year 1872.— {Concluded.) 



g 1 

f. - 

.1 1 1 u 

IsiUI 

1 

Grand Ti 





H3 

166 ChrifitianH. 




12' 6' 

4.963 

6,403| MabnmodanM. 





7,673 

11.661 Himlua, 

3 


«l 12 


484 

66( AIlollicrM. 

76 139| 100 


7s! m| 


13,093 

18.779 Total. 




42 lai 



7.110 

9.70O| Ancricultumliflts. 






6141 

],it6> ArtizanM. 

12| 16 




7 

6 1,121 

I,70.‘ Domestic aorvantii. 



12| 

8| 

6 

4631 

Sa* Oovcniniont myrmulM. 

16 



w| 

1: 

2,188 

3,272] Lal>oui'er8 »»<! roolioN. 






18»| 

Of iiidoiiorMloiit property. 






J61 

832 PrufHMHionftls. 







737 IShop'koupora. 


6| 


11... 


7(t8 

954! No ORonpiitioii. 






02 

Oi ProatiluUMt 

1891 186: 


7S 162 


64' 

13,093| 

18.779] Ti»tal. 




M| 

9,6741 

H016 

Married. 



sol 2 . 1 ! 

2,117! 

2.661 

Uiimarriod. 

is; 

12| 


8| 1,300| 

2,019| Widowera or widowa. 




52 


PrortitutoK. 

76| 139[ lOO; 185| 

Ml MOl 

Ml 7S| 1M| 71 

13,093, 

18.779 

Total. 


■ervanU. 


II. J. S. OoiTON. 



Ixx BENGAL ADMINISTKATION EE^OET. [1872-78. 

D.— 

1 .—Showinff strength and cost of Police during 1872, including the Force under 



* 



Sanctioned sTSHNoru 




'i 

< 

Btreneth of tlistrict. Canton 




s 

Police, iiaid for wholly or in 




a C 





COHMISSIOSRB’S 

Kniiie of District. 

AS 





UiriBiOK. 

■3^ 

1| 

r»!8 

,si P 
CftS 

?lt’ 

I'S 

111- 

ih 

« ES 




h 7 

= 1 

M 

^ n a 

Rs 

|lll 

Is ■§ 
h&t 

Ip 

1 

2 

3 

* 

4 

6 

0 

7 



Ins|)oct<)r-G(*nemi’s Office 

4 






Oaletiila am) Suburim ... 

2 

7 

m 

207 


f 

Durthyan . 


2 

8 

110 



UHiK'o(»m)i . 


1 

o 

36 

f 

T{ur()<nran IKvjHirm... 

J)(Mir)ffiocini. 

MidnniKjre. 

IIiK>iehly . 


1 

i 

9 

5 

60 

146 




3 

4 

74 



Howrah . 


1 

C 

80 


( 

24>PnrKiiiiTiAhs . 


3 

11 

i» 


IVftidency Divisltin.. < 

^*udtlua . 

... 


7 

21 


( 

Jcssoru . 


» 

8 

108 



MooralirKlabad . 


2 

8 

130 



lMnNff<‘t)oro . 


\ 

e 

64 



Maldali . 


1 

8 

40 


Kajithahyorivisiim...' 

Knj^bah^vo . 


1 

(i 

57 



liutifctHire . 

Boftrab ... . 


1 

a 

68 

llENDAl. 



1 

4 

88 


L 

Pubiia . 


2 

3 

M 


; Courh Bchar Divinion J 

narjocling . 

diilpi^rw) . 


1 

9 

4 

82 

40 


f 

Diiwm . 


1 

6 




Purrecdporo . 


1 

4 

62 


J>>um UiviMum ...•{ 

HmrkerffunKo . 

MymeiisiuK . 


9 

S 

8 

7 

88 

72 



Kyihei . 


2 

n 

80 


i 

CM-har . 


2 

3 

62 


Cliitl(i(!onKDIvi(iion....5 

Chittacmng. 

Noacotiy ... . 

'rippeiuli . 


1 

1 

2 

B 

3 

S 

66 

43 

47 


t 

Chittaiciiiig Hill Tracts ... 


3 

4 

45 


r 

Patna . 

. 

3 

8 

112 



Gja . 


2 

ft 

OU 

r 

Patim Piviftion 

Bmvhabud . 

Tlrho»)t . 

. 

8 

3 

0 

7 

K8 

tKl 

1 


Stirnii . 


1 

6 

60 

llEIIAH. 

i 

Cbumiumin . 


1 

4 

52 

1 

• r 

Monichyr . 

Hhauffidporo 

Purnotth . 


1 

5 

65 

1 

Bhnindporo Pivisiuti i 


1 

2 

6 

6 

71 

70 


( 

tioiitbal Perga<»«tl)A 


1 

1 

m 
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STATISTICAL RETURNS. 


bud 


Police. 

the Commimomr of Police, Calcutta, and the Railway Police. 


or Touch Fohck. 

Total cost of GoTcniineat Police. ! 

1 

II 

i 

Total cost of other Police. 1 

! 

inoitt. Town or Muiiicipni and Wuier 
fwri rvoui iienonil rovnuin'a. 

SlreiilcMi of Cantnii* 
nionIfTowiior lUuiiici- 
pi)l niid Wfttor 
))aid wlioliy IVotn 
other than goiiomi 
rovonin'M. 

Total Polico. 

It 

|1 

II 

1“ 

'“1 

..'f 

i| 

>r, 

-2 

H 

Is 

3^ 

Si- 

E 

t 

S 

© 

a 

V 

i 

§ 

B 

01 

ft 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

• 

14 

10 

Ift 




mi 


4 


1,18,710 


6 

8,as:i 

150 


. 

335 

8,0tj9 

3,13,465 

4.47,553 


Cll 


24 

S7* 

111 

Rft-I 

1.10.524 

32.213 

3 

m 


6 

7« 

41 


4:{,79-3 

5,244 


m 


1 

23 

55 

m 

53,020 

l.OH-l 


738 

6 

ft 

176 

161 

019 


36.813 


380 

U 

17 

879 

Oft 

743 

»:i,M7 

3.1.125 


318 




87 

51ft 

711,653 

82,970 


001 

53 

43 

613 

107 

1,357 

l,7t.8»0 

65.570 


401 


13 

265 

114 

75ft 

1,23,159 

23.18)1 


503 

49 

4 

60 

123 

021 

1,20,124 

5,148 


641 


17 

S33 

158 

K74 

1.28.997 

26,778 


3:!8 


2 

40 

62 

8(iK 

7i’,7S7 

H..143 


S30 


2 

.Kl 

« 

266 

51.113 

2.824 


331 


6 

71» 

ftO 

400 

77.795 

0.217 


360 


3 

66 

68 

406 

77.719 

A!!72 


ao3 


2 

84 

46 

2S7 

52.137 

2.91ft 


250 


0 

80 

67 

m 

7«,07« 

6.467 


177 




86 

177 

42.920 

7.020 

la 

212 




45 

212 

61,800 



360 

18 

12 

2r>3 

81 

031 

82.965 

20,678 


267 

2ft 

1 

20 

5ft 

283 

(Jft,.'>.30 

1,54ft 


47ft 


2 

61 

n>7 

529 

1.17.269 

A2« 


410 

9 

4 

55 

ftft 

474 

1,00,041 

A17* 


483 


a 

43 

9ft 

526 

1,06.731 

3.420 


421 



0 

67 

430 

87,360 

933 


363 


6 

66 

79 

419 

83.135 

7,676 


238 

2 

1 

14 

4ft 

251 

60,003 

1.320 


811 


8 

46 

55 

367 

67.758 

3.804 


S72 

32 



02 

004 

l.St.3.39 



086 


19 

m 

142 

I 5344 

1,3.1,013 

63,187 


409 


14 

as 9 

120 

798 

1,05.998 

2i,m 


414 



257 

104 

675 

97.697 

16,89* 


KiW 



284 

121 

812 

1,11.438 

*3.746 





162 

86 

495 

69,904 

13,224 

4 

272 


a 

37 

69 

309 

62,035 

*,034 


Aft 4 


5 

117 

06 

451 

73.008 

10312 


401 


6 

12ft 

84 

529 

60,088 

9.002 




ft 

120 

, 93 

540 

92.317 

o. 9 :w 


200 


1 

10 

40 

270 

43,382 

892 




































































bcxii BKNOAI- ADMINISTHATION EKPORT. [1872.78. 

D.— 

1 .—Showing xtrength and mi (f Polite during 1874, including the Force under 





Sakctiosid trsBiraTa 




i 







< 







'S 

Strenirth of District Canton 




s 

Police, paid tor wholly or In 








PEoriifc*. 

.OOMMISBIOUBB'S 

Nanio of Uiatrict. 

§.1 

SS 




DiTiBioir. 

'6 ^ a 

III 

ill 

Sao 
u * 

J, 

Number of subordi¬ 
nate officers on 
Rs. 100 and up¬ 
wards. (1.) 

if 

\h 

Jla 




II 

M 

Numb 

trict 

dent 

III 

1 

2 

8 

i 

5 

* 

7 


Orinw Ulvuiou ... \ 

Cuttack . 


2 

■ 

1)3 

Oiuau . 

PtTftroo . 

Kalaaore . 


1 

1 

n 

78 

101 


( 

Qurjhat . 


1 


28 


f 

Hnaarocbaugh . 


2 


88 

Cbota Kaofobb 

Ohotft NttKlwre Divi-j 

lx)hurduKRa. . 


2 


00 


Bioil. ) 

Singbhoum . 


2 


30 


(. 

Maunbboom . 


a 

3 

00 



ffonlpnml) . 


1 

2 

33 



Kamroop . 




38 



OiimiiiK . 


1 

2 

38 



Luckimpore . 


1 

2 

32 

Aasxji . 

Aa«ini imil Adjnrant. 
UilUi. 

ScclwauKor. 

Khasi lltila. 


1 

2 

2 

as 

IS 


Nowrwiw . 

Naaa Hills. 


1 

i 

2 

2 

13 

11 



Usro Hills. 


1 

1 

10 



Commiaaloner’a Ollioe ... 







Governinont K»ilwa.v 

1 


7 

78 



Police. 





■ 


Grand Total ... 

7 

9S 

312 

3,303 
































1S78-W.] 


STATISnCAl RETXJRNS. 


bodii 


Police. — (Continued.) 

the Committioner of PoHee, Cakutta, and the Raihcay Police. — {Concluded.) 


o> Pouca Poaca. 

t 

i 

i 

% 

1 

i 

Tot^ coat of other Police. 

ni«nt,T(iwn or Hunlclpsl Mid Water 
pu^ from Imiierial revenues. 

Strength of Canton* 
mout, Town or Munici¬ 
pal and Wainr Police, 
paid wholly from 
other than Imperial 
revenues. 

Total Police. 

Number tfl Moonted 
Police Constables. 

Number of Foot 
Police Constables. 

Number of Water 
Police Constables. 

Officers. 

i 

Officers. 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


16 

16 

* 

473 

3 

7 

110 

100 

586 

1,06,201 

9,093 


845 


S 

80 

86 

420 

68,627 

6,661 


484 

26 

2 

30 

108 

400 

88,704 

2,246 






SI 

180 

31,091 


18 

447 


■M 

B1 

98 

604 

08,460 

8.088 


4ia 



60 

08 

471 

95.028 

8,260 


m 



.. 

34 

152 

41,644 


10 

262 


■n 

46 

67 

808 

70,182 

mi 


285 




66 

265 

65.540 

1,236 


254 


3 

36 

44 

290 

«),8B9 

5,340 


810 




80 

210 

44.I0.1 



801 




45 

301 

63.741 



240 




38 

245 

47.829 



118 




18 

113 

25,080 



140 




21 

140 

31.330 



150 




14 

250 

38.030 



160 




13 

150 

30.854 









2,300 



400 




80 

400 

M.87fl 

75,352 

65 

22.013 

888 

202 

5,371 

4,600 

28,787 

48,26,327 

10,30,095 


n. J. S. Cotton. 


























































Izxiv 


BENGAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT. 


[I 8 » 2 .r 8 . 


2 .—Shotcing distribution and emplogment of the 


Regular and the Rail 
Police, 


OlSIBIBCTIOS Of 


In DiBtriiit. 


CoMMlHSiniriis'ti 

DlVlMON. 


Onnrdaiit Dl>- Guarda over Lock- 
trict, Uentral, npa and Troaauriei, 
or Sulwidiary or aa cacort to pri- 
Jaiia. annera and treaaure. 




Burdvan 


I’roaidency ... 


Bajahahyo ... 


Cooch Debar... 


Dacca. 


Chittagong ... 


Patna. 


Bhaugidpore.. 


( Bunlwan ... 

I Banooomh ... 
Ilocrhhoom ... 
Midiiaporo ... 
HooKhly 
Howrub 

C 24i-rci^puinabs 
< Nuddea 
C Jeaaoi'o 

' Moorahedabad 
Diiiagcpore ... 
M^diA 
Rajabahyo ... 
Kungponi ... 
llOglMl 

. Ibibna. 


f Darjeeling 
' ( Julpigoreo 


' Dacca.. 

Fiimjcdpore.., 
, Backergunge 
'1 Myinenamg 

^Ibet. 

. Cachar 


I Chittagong. 

1 Noacoily . 

' I Ilppenih . 

I Chittagong Hill Tracta 


Patna. 

Gya . 

Bhahabad . 

Tirhoot . 

Barun. 

Chumparun. 

Monghyr . 

Bhaugulpore 

Fumeah . 

Bonthal Pergiuinaba 





















1872-?8.] STATISTICAL RETURNS. IxXV 

Police. — (Coniinmd.) 

tcatf Police dunng \&12,eaxlmm of the Force under the Commissioner of 
Calcutta. 


PnoFOsnoKB o» Police (Oteicebe abd Meb) 


To population. (7). 












































Ixxvi 


BENOAt. ADMINISTRATION KEPORT. 


[ 1812 . 73 . 

D.— 

2.~5Aoim^ distribution and employment of the Begular and the Railmy 

Calcutta — 





DmaiBirrios oy 




In District. 




Guards at His- 

Guards over Ixiek. 




trlct. Central, 

ups and Treasuries, 




or Subsidiary 

or as escort to pri- 

PsoTntcs. 

COMwtmtovBS’g 

Dmaioir. 

DUlriet. 

Jaila 

■ouers and treasure. 



1 

i 

1 

s 





o 


o 


1 

2 

s 

4 

B 

e 

1 


r 

Cuttack . 

8 

40 

6 

68 

Omni . 

Orina.'( 

Vooroo. 

Bftinsoro . 

8 

8 

80 

16 

7 

6 

43 

38 


1 

Gurjbat . 

1 

18 

8 

8 


r 

Hazarecbangh . 

D 

m 

8 

86 

CaoiA 'SkOTosx... 

Uhota Nagpore ...j 

liOhordugKft. 

SinKbKoom. 


40 

£0 


45 

8 


c 

Mftunbhooni.., . 


88 


88 


f 

Roalparah . 


OG 

• 7 

87 



Eamroop . 


84 

4 

16 



Uuming . 


80 

5 

88 



Lnckimpore. 

3 

80 

8 

14 

hmM . 

1 

Amm. 

8eel)i»iiflor. 

Khasi Hills. 

8 

1 

84 

18 

4 

8 

20 

88 



Nowgonff . 

Nai?a Hms. 

2 

18 

8 

£ 

17 

18 



Garo Hills. 

CotDinisswer's OlDco 


.. 

1 

4 



OoTCmment Railway Police 


...... 





Total 

128 

1,080 

886 

8,848 






























1878-78.] 


STATISTICAL RETURNS. 


IxEvii 


Police.—(G witoftcrf.) 

Polke during 1872, exelmke of the Force under the Cummimoner of Police, 
{^Concluded.) 



H. J. S. Cotton, 

























































Bshas. Bbwoal. Peotiscb. 


Ixxviii BENGAT. ADMlNtSTRATIOK REPORT. [1878-78. 

D.—Police. — {Continued.) 

S.—'Statement of Village and Town Police not euhjeet to Rules of Regular 
Police during 1872, exclusive of the Districts of Assam. 


ViuAes AMD Town Fouob not sodasct to Bolsi o> 
Knovlab Polici. 


'''“Bi’S""'" WunosolDiitricta. 



By whom paid. Lnu^TOst. 


Presidency, 


Hidnaporo 

Hoogbly 


24<PAr^nnabs 

Niiddea 

JesNore 


10,510 40*8 16*4 


8,622 67'0 24*9 
1,833 64-0 27'2 


4.080 83’0 48 

4,744 50 80 

4,782 60 2'6 


Byrha3cran lands and 
ryots. 

By ja^eer lands and 
rj’ois. 

B.t Kcmlndars and 
rhakran lands. 

Partly by ryots and 
partly ny Govern¬ 
ment. 

By ryots and lands ... 

By semindars, lyota, 
and lands. 

By ryots . 

By ditto ... ... 

By tbo vllla^femen ... 


f Moorahedabad 

PiniMFopore 

Maldah 

Uajshnhye Eajshohye 

RunKPore 

Ik^rali 


5.207 37 15*3 

1.802 eO’6 27 9 

3,888 OO'Q 87*7 

5.208 48'2 10*S 

2.038 58*5 25*0 

2.803 60 27*1 


By semindars and vil- 
intforM. 

By villrn^eni . 

By rj*ot8 ... ... 

ByvtUnffors and mif- 
Tiiciual fund. 

By vtHagers . 

By ditt-o . 

By ditto . 


Coooh-Beharl 


B B7 « 

$(» ea . ,6 


Dneca 

Purrofldiwro 


Bnckorftungo 

Mymnnaiiigh 

Hylhct 

CBclmr 


rl Chittagong ... I 
Ctiillogoiig Hill 

Chittagong... j jjoSily 
I ^pporah 


8.074 59 23*8 

2.163 58*5 84*5 


5,161 64-4 36 

5.619 49 36 

4,166 6U 24 


2,648 66 I 10*3 


1,477 36*2 


By villftffirs . 

ViUnKurs, by oolloo- 
lions under Act XX 
of 1856. Ac. 

By zcnnindars and vil- 
InjrcrN. 

By villagers . 

By ditto ... .r. 


By roiidonts 


By landbolden and 
inbahitonts. 

By somindam and vil- 
lagtirs. 


,Oya 

Shahabad 


6,926 83*7 13*3 
0,185 70 15*4 


By semindars and 
ryots. 

By ryots and zemindars 
By zemindars, vill{^;er8 
eitlier in cash, grain, 
or in land. 




















( 


187M8.] 


STATISTICAL HETOBNS. 




Ixm 


D.— Police. — (Contimed.) 

3 .—Statement of Village and Town Police not mhjvct to Mules of Regular 
Polke during 1872, exelmive of tlm Districts of Assam. — {Continued.) 





VllLAG* AKI) Town Pomcb ICOT arMBCT XO UOIBS 01 






UEaUliAK PoAICK. 






8'.d 

§® 




ConimiAHlonar’i 

Uivwioii. 

Naniet of Dlatrlcts. 

o 

a 


H . 


Total 

animal coat. 

n 

u 

1 


o 

.£) 

I 

"si 

Sr I 

£■ 5 ! 

<1 

> » © 

]); nbom paid. 


Patim.— f 

Tirlioot 

10.011 

41 

219 

By JSNTiindare. 

2.10,547 



6.0it7 

4)‘6 

9*1 

By ditto . 

65.316 

1 

f Continued. 

Chumparun 

3,m 

m 

101 

By viliHgors and zom- 
imlorH. 

60,065 

nSl 






By Kcmimlurii and 
ryots. 



r 

MotiKhyr 

8,761) 

m 

21-2 

73,051 


Bhaiigul* J 
pore. ] 

Bhaugulporo 

3.0C0 

93-8 

15'6 amll 
laiul > 

By ditto . 

< 67,008 

Hud land 


Purnoah 

7,650 

32*0 

86 

By reaideniB . 

2,71.800 


L 

Sonthftl Porgiinnalis 

1,320 

48 

S’5 and) 
lauU) 

Byzomuidars. 

< 4.776 

land land 



Cuttack 

4.741 

64 

17*9 

Partly in land and 

85,226 





imrtl.v by villaKcra. 




Pooree 

2,687 

40 

14*4 

Partly by Oovtiriimeiit, 

36.403 





and villoam who 


S( 

Orism 





hold jnR«<?ri!i. 


S( 

Balasore 


87 

11*8 

1 iTVTTmTHTTVTmTjfTEI 

27.450 

o; 



landn. aral by suit- 
anriptioii from vil- 











lagerK. 




Gurjfaat ... 

m 

75*3 

10 

Jty ilovernmont giving 
Iholiuid. 

cannot be 
givoit. 


r 

Ha^reobungli 

3,834 

47 

14-4 

Paid by ryots and 
xcminaara, partly in 
<niHh and partly in 

65,188 


1 






gi 

Ohota Nag><{ 
])ore. 

LohftrduKWi 

2,3.32 

62 

12-9 

lands. 

Zemindars, Ulakadars 
and ryots. 

30,217 

nj 



1,071 

405 

52 

VillaKers . 

I*aiily by sorvico land 

9.070 



Maunbhuum 

7,207 

31 

11*2 

81,UO 

and iHirlly by village 
contribution. 





Total 

IK.3,051 

61-6 

22*07 


40,85,807 


n. J. S. Cotton. 




















Ittt BEN6AI. ADMINISTRATION BETOBT. [UK-M. 

D.—'PoucE.— {Continued.) 

4 .—Return shmeing Equipment, Ekcipline, and General Internal Management of 
the Force during 1872, exclusive of that under the Commissumer of Police, Calcutta. 


Total sanotioned atrength- 

Inspevton .. . 

Sub-lnitpeotora . 

ITend Constables .. . 

Men ... 

Armament of the force*-* 

Number provided with firearms .. . 

Number provided with swords only, or swords and Iwtons 
Number provided with batons only . 

PunishmmU, 

Dismissed'— 

Inspectors .. 

Sub-Inspectors ... .. .. 

Head Ooustablos . 

Men . 

Fined, degraded, or suspended )3y their own deiwrtmental officers- 

Inspectors ... ... 

Sulhlnspectors ... .. .. 

Hoad Constables ... . 

Men .. ... .. 

Punished iitdieUiliif by a Magietrate. 

Dnder Polieo Act— 

Inspeetors ... ... ... . 

Bub-lnsiiectors . 

Head Constables ... . 

Mon . *. 

Dndor Sections 830,881,848. Penal Code- 

Hood Constables . .. 

. 

Under Chaptor IX of Penal Code-* 

Sub-lnspevlurs . 

Hoad Constables ... ... ... . 

Mon .. ... ... . 

Other nflenoos— 

Inspmttort ... ... ... ... 

Sub-Inspectors ... ... . 

Hoad Constables .. 

Men ... . 

Petoards. 

Number of Police rewarded during the year— 

By promotion.. ... . 

Hy money rewords .. 

Education. 

Number of police who can reed and write— 

Inspectors ... ... 

Biib-lnspeotora . 

Head Constables . 

Men .. ... ... 

Number of police under instruction during the yeaa^ 

Sub-Inqwctors ... 

Head Constables . .. 

Men ... 

Number enlisted during the year . 

Number of men of one year's service and under years 

Ditto of t^years’service and upwards ... ... 

Number who have li^ the force during the year— 

On pension . 

On gratnity . 

By resignation without pension or gratuity. 

By dismissal . 

By discharge otoerwiso than stat^ above . 

1^ desertion ... ... .. 

By death . ... 

Percentage in hospital during the year to total strangth of force 
Percental of deaths during the year to total strength of force 


Bogular. Municipal. Total 





H. J. 8. Cotton, 




























































Ixxxii ^ BBNGAI, ADMINISTRATION RRPOKT. [1878-78. 

D.— Police. — (Conlintied.) 

6.—Return showing the number of persons convicted in cognizable and noncog- 
nizable cases during the gear 1872 in the several Districts of Bengal. 






1 

S| 

il 






'L 

If 


'®«i 

Provisos. 

COMMIBBIOITBB'B 

Diriflion. 

Name at District. 

§ 


•S-9 


il’si 

119 8 




1 

Is 






1 

ii 

|8a. 

|8l 

Illl 

oSSS 


f 

■ Bupilwan. 

a,o.H7« 

S,7M 

2,004 

1,223 

8.227 


JianetKirab. 

626,772 

900 

452 

318 

775 


Burdwan ...4 

Beerbhoom 

60.‘i.22I 

1,684 

601 

Oil 

1,112 


Midnatioru . 

2,640,903 

1,480 

1,575 

1,462 

8..132 


1 

lIuoKbly. 

j l,48B,St!S 

( 2.442 

1.064 

1,610 

2.574 


i 

. Howrah . 1 

1 2,283 

1,793 

3.021 

4,314 


( 

Sl.PtwmniiJu . 

2,210,0t7 

. 4,713 

8.120 

8,535 

7,060 


Presidency ... -J 

Nuddoa . 

1,H12,796 ' 

9.916 

1.347 

1.1« 

2.490 


. Jeasoro . 

2,07ll,0!il 

4^642 

1,918 

1,301 

8.219 



Moorsbcdalmd . 

1,363,626 

2.939 

1.161 

950 

2.111 



Dinaffiepore . 

1,{I01,9»« 

2,892 . 

2,537 

46.3 

2,490 



Maidoh . 

676.426 

1,068 

608 

389 

W*7 


BajAtaataye ...- 

Kajalmbyo . 

1,310.729 

2,140,972 

2,908 

1,079 

662 

1,741 


RtingiMiro. 

Botrrab . 

1,956 

660 

773 

1.4>t2 



639.467 i 

1.380 i 

8.31 

251 

682 

BSSOiL 

1 

. Puhim . 

1,211,694 , 

2.843 

687 

913 

1,600 


Cooch Behar... | 

DarjocHiiff. 

94.712 

400 

2.32 

95 

827 


JnI]iiin>ruo . 

418,666 

668 

292 

192 

484 


( 

J>acca . 

1.863.993 

3.175 

1,449 

1.784 

3.183 


1 

Fiimjcdporo . 

1,012,689 

1,871 

670 

1.393 

2,«»63 


Dacca. i 

Backorgiinire . 

B377.433 i 

6.069 

1.240 

1,709 

2.V»49 


Myniftiiaingh . 

2,349,917 

2,617 

697 

966 

1.663 



Sylhet . 

1,710,6.39 

2,644 ; 

1,363 

1,4:10 

8,793 



. C^har . 

206,027 1 

930 1 

348 

617 

1 9C6 


r 

Chittoffong . 

1.127.402 

1,S«1 

755 

663 

1.459 


ChittagonR ....j 

Noakhaliy. 

713.934 

906 1 

406 

719 

! 1,216 


Tipperah. 

1.638,931 

1,812 

1,116 

1,072 

2,188 


1 

Chitia^iig Hill Tmets... 

09.607 

42 

27 

128 

‘ 165 



Patna ... .. 

1,669,638 

4.267 ; 
4120 1 

2.232 

941 

‘ 3.173 



Gva. 

i.m7iio 

861 

606 

1,457 


Patna.> 

Bluthabad. 

1,723.974 

3.018 

1,199 

943 

2,142 


Tirhoot . 

4.SB4.700 

4.602 

1,939 

828 

2,767 



Sarun . 

Ohomparun . 

2,063,860 

3,976 

1,017 

1.283 

! 2,300 

Bshsb... . 


1,446,816 

1 1,606 

687 

418 

1,006 


r 

Motmhyr. 

1,812,086 

2,725 

1,108 

j 810 

2,008 

. 

Bbaugulpore... < 

Blianguiporo . 

Pumcah ... 

1.826,290 

1.714,796 

2.273 

2.936 

716 

676 

086 

749 

1,401 

1.424 


t 

Bonthal Pei|ninnaha ... 

1,269.287 

3,521 

1,132 

1,537 

8,019 


f 

Cnttack . 

1,404.784 

1,463 

648 

618 

1,166 

OBIUA ... 

Oriasa. < 

J*ooroo . 

Balaaore. 

760,674 

77l).282 

1,012 

986 

599 

617 

476 

274 

1,074 

891 


i 

Gurjhat . 

1,283,309 

391 

147 

92 

239 


r 

HaaareebauKh . 

771A76 

1,65S 

940 

804 

244 

Cbota ) 
NAOPOBSi 

Chots Naypore < 

LohaniuirKa . 

8 iiigbhoum . 

1,237.128 

416.023 

' 1,012 
380 

676 

317 

662 

187 

228 

604 


(. 

Mnuiibhoosi . 

ms,m 

2,280 

713 

848 

1,660 


r 

Ooaliiamh. 

4M,7A1 

682 

288 

261 

579 



Kami(X)p. 

601.681 

1,606 

781 

786 

803 

1 .0K8 



Durruniii. 

2S6,(M)9 

424 

273 

697 

AnAM ... 

Aaaara B.. ■ 

Mowgong.. 

Soelwiugor . 

256.890 

8tH),&89 

076 

980 

268 

469 

402 

872 

670 

841 



Luckimiioro . 

Kaga Uilla . 

121,267 

367 

200 

171 

371 



68.918 

29 

28 

i 

80 


L 

Ehiiai .. 

U1.8SS 

71 

46 

91 

187 



Total ... 

65,366.401 

110.824 

48,198 

48.669 

91,752 


H. J. S. Cotton. 



















D.— Police Statements. 

7 .—Return of criminal cmes cognizable hg the Police, during 1872, ejrchmrc 

of caws in Calcutta. 



^eiria) nmahn. 


IxxxIt 


llENGAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT. 





7 .—Jietmi of erimiml caseg cognizabl 


InTestlKated bf Police. 

• \mi II ■ 


;^5 © J 5 -35 Q 

It IfllA 


HU il 


"S'go ■“ I 
£:-ll flS i 
ZB jt •, 

g.gaSs kSS; 



(116 . Ab(?tm(*ntof ofTcnTOTiotwm* . 

uiitUHl. & 0 . 

< 117 . AlHiUitiR roTnniiiwioii of . 

fence h.v |mbJic» Ac. 

Lll6,110 ... OinrcalitiK design to commit *5 

dieucc, Au. .. - 

Total ... '6 

Claw I .—aiininsf the State, public 
tranquiUit$, and justice. 

181 to 186,188 Offonres relating to Army ’6 

and Navy. 

I 2S1 to 263,407 OI!en<‘(» roltitinir to coin. 1807 

j and 471. atamiis, and UoverimieiiL 

I notea. 

; 2!2,216 ... llarlKinringan ofTendor ... St 

224 to 226 ... OtlKfroEfuni'ctiiigaiuRtimblic 642 

Jnatipo. 

143 to IM, 167, liiuting or unlawful luwombly 3,3S0'8 
168. 

140,170,171... Personniing public servant 67 

or soldier. - 

Total ... 4064 

CtASfl tiffene&i againtt the 

persitn. 


10 VSOS, 303,800 


14 804,308 
16 376 .. 

16 877 .. 

17 817,818 


18 806,806,806. 
18 829, 831,338. 


10 826,886,886. 
SI 82B ... . 

SS 327,830,882. 


£3 324 ... 

24 36.3 to 369 
86 846to818 


[' ('by tlmgs ... j 

;::l 

Lby poison ... | 

L Other mnrdora . 

. AtteinptH at murder.| 

. Culp^le homicido .; 

. Ra pe . 

. Vnnatnml offoneea. 

. Exposure of infants or con* 
ecRimont of birth. 

. Attenint ut, and abetment of, 
Ruirido. 

. Grtm'oushtul for the purpose 
of extorting i>roperty or 
ronfoasion or deterrii^s pub* 
lie servant. 

. Grievous hurt. 

. Administering stnpcfl'ing 
drugs to cause hurt. 

. Hurtforpurpoaeofextorting 
pro)a‘rty or coiift^iou or 
deterring public servant. 

, Hurt by dangerous weapon... 

. Kidnapping or abduction ... 

. Wronfpul confin<mKint and 
rostmint in secret or fur 
purpose (d extortion. 


50 

283 

83 

166 


Received by transfer. 
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roucE.—(Cofl/iftwerfO 

A// Ihe Police, during 1872, exclmim of cam in Cakuita. 

















































Ixxxvi 


BENGAI, ADMINISTEATIOK RETORT. 




D.- 

7 .—Return of criminal cam cognizable 






Cabm. 






r 

1 

1 

H 

1 

IM 

il 

InveitigaM by Foli(». 






Law niTDss 

WEICR 

P0ir]8tfABLS. 

DKBCfilFTIOIl OF CBIUB. 

§ 

h 


1 

Vk 

1 

1 

3 

1 

S 

i| ■ il 

il 

111 

sal 

Ee-S 

sss 

p 

ii 

y 

1 

1 

*8 


Serial nmnber. 




h 

if 

ll 

< 

f*§ 

|J 

Number of ca. 
into under So 
Criminal Proc* 

Beported to bav 
in previous yc 
under inquiry 

y 

. 

I.S.S 

ih 

I'Sl 

s> 

13 

s 

i 

£ 

if 

1 

1 

1 

2 


S 

3a 

4 

4a 

5 

B 

7 

8 

9 

9a 

10 

KW 


CtABS offenoAt against the 













jMr»o».-(Ooiiliuu«l.) 












26 

872.873 

Selling. tottinK. or unlawful’ 
ly obtaining a minor fur 

34'7 

30 

... 

2 


3 

... 

8 

1« 

2 


27 

871 . 

jiroslitiiliuii. 

Habitually doaling in slareii 

7'6 

1 







1 



28 

35». 854, 960, 

Criminal foroo to public scr- 

7W1 

987 

2 

26 



■6 

‘m 

mm 

m 



367. 

vaiit 01 * 

woman, or an at* 













tempt to voiimiit theft or 
wrongfully conllno. 













to 

SftU, 838 ... 

RnMli 4ir m^ligont fu*! causing 

18-5 


... 

2 

4t) 

2 


22 

0 

4 



(loath or grieroua hurt. 















^otal . 

6^84*7 

6,201 

60 

1.37 

4.772 

496 

8 

1,706 

2,09i 

673 

6 


Olaimi offmpfis agaimt person 













and profertg, or againtt proimdg only. 












80 

SO.*:. 307.308... 

Dacoity .. 

. 

m 

48f 

1 

35 

4t7 

28 


07 

1 

179 

244 

74 

81 

,909,402 

l^paration and ossombly 

16 

13 

... 

... 

8 

i 

... 

3 

6 



fur dacoity. 

S-5 

19 




1 

28 







82 

3M, 807,398... 

Itnb1)dry 
with hurt 

by poisonous or 
stutiufying drugs, 
by other means... 

2 

86 

... 

... 

1 

... 

11 

6 

6 

4 





rin dwolling-houNo 


StI 


2 

U 

.1 


U 

27 





on the highway 

64? 

lOii 

... 


8!: 

7 


26 

31 

4 


33 

892,883 

Robbery 

botwoon sunset 
and sunrise. 















.other robhorios... 

620’S 

601 

e 

f! 

S2{ 

67 

a 

47 

821 

11 


84 

370, 881. 282, 

Serious mischiuf aiui uugiiatu 

824M 

1,161 

8 

17 

8U£ 

lit 

a 

IBS 

m 

41 



490 to 483. 486 

oRonces. 













86 

404.465, 457 to 

Lurhinic 

house* irospttss or 
Baking with intent 

12,914 

20,666 

2,624 

310 

13,919 

04 

339 

1,231 

1,753 

100 



400. 

hmisO’Or 










to commit an ofTenee, or 














having 
for hurt 

1 

1 

1 

1 












80 

4WtOl53 ... 

Uouse-trespoNs with a view 

373'( 

511 

I 

15 

414 

31 

... 

167 

191 

21 


to commit on uffcnco, or 
having mado proixiration 











■ 





for hurt. 












■1 

37 

418,413 

Receiving stolon proiiorty by 
dacoity or babituHlly. 

22-5 

29 


5 

32 

2 

... 

22 

2 


■ 



16.208 

i3,«8 

2,686 

392 

16.118 


SH& 

1,781 

2,937 

467 

7t 


Class lV.—Jfi»or njfenees against the 



























88 

834 . 

Hurt on pave or suddoii 

82-5 

80 

1 

8 

48 

4 


89 

7 

2 


SO 

341 to 344 ... 

provocirtiim. 

Wrongful rostnunt and con* 

■1,873’a 

7,006 

% 

118 

3,537 

l,0(t» 

16 

727 

3,108 

292 

1 . 



hnemont 











40 

333,337 

Riuh iiet*CB»alnA hurt or 

33 

6t 

1 


41 

i 


30 

< 



endangerinsr life. 












41 

874 . 

Compulsury labour. 

22 

15 



6 

4 


2 

6 






Total 

.5.610 

7,139 

82 

116 

2,636 

1 

1,017 

16 

798 

A128 

204 













































1878-73.] 


STATISTICAL KETURN8. 


Ixxxvii 


Police.— (CowWntwrf.) 

hj) the Police, during 1872, exckdre of earn in Calcutta. — (Continued.) 
















































i SeHal iinmber. 


Izxxriii 


BENOAl ADMINIOTATION REPORT, 


[1878.78. 



* Thla is exolimivo of the nmnhor not inquired into in thn Fatno end 
If. R.-The prescribed memcmidn at foot and in the column of remarka cannot be given, w the requisite 











































STATISTU’AI. KETOKNS. 


IexaIx 


'1872 73 .) 

Police. — {Conliutied.) 
bj! the Police, during 1872, cjcckwe of erne in Cukutta. — (Conelttded.) 



Dan* Dividoni. m the H«tnn» for those divishme do not tlra the Bguro*. , „ „ . , 

InforBiotionlsnotcontoinodtotliodlstrirtwiddlviiiiuiailretoriw sent in by some of Iho CommiMionon. 


H. Jo S. C(mm. 


m 


i Amount of property recovered. 








































BerUl nnmber. 


Xa BKNOAI. ADMINISTKATION REPOBT. llSW-yj. 

D.— 

8.—Bet«m of criminal cases not cognissabk 



.. Abetment of onbnce not oommttted, Ao. ... 

.A bettine oommiaalon of oSbnco ^ publtOi Ac. 

lit.ConooalliiK deeign to commit alienee 

Total ... 

CliAss 1,—Offmets agalntt the State, pttblio tranqvUlitg, 4’C. 


2 131 to 130, SOS ... .OfTencoe against the State . 

3 137.Harbouring deserters by master of aliip 

4 173 to 100, 301 to 304, 313 to Offences against public justice. 

315,337, 333. 

B 101 to 160,317 to 333 . Offences by public servants 


3 161 to 160,317 to 333 . Offences by public servants . OOl'S 

6 103 to 300, 30S to 311,339,431 Falsa evluenoe, false complaints and claims, 1,636'3 

to 434. and ftauduleut deeds and disposition of 

property. 

7 46Sto477 .Forgery or fraudulently using forged doou- 106 

moiits. 

B 304 to 367 .Offences relating to ureighing and measuring 

0 483 to 4A0.Making or using false trade-marks . 

10 140,104 to 166,160 . Rioting, milawml assembly, atfray . 


Cuss ll.—Snieue ofences againet the person. 



11 

81S to 310 ... 

. 1 Causing miscarriage . 

u 

870 . 

.1 Buying or disposing of slaves . 



Total ... 



Cues lll.—Serioui offewet againet property. 

18 

384to:M& ... 

.iRxtorUou .. 



ChASS IV.—Minor affbncei againet the pereon. 

14 

828 . 

. 1 Hurt . 

15 

3tn. 

.Wrongful oonUuoment . 

16 

858s 355s 853 

.1 Criminal force . 


7^37-6 

7.035 

1007 

809 

11 

5 

210*7 

814 

1.485-7 

3,164 


17 417 to 420 ... 
16 403,404 ... 
19 409 . 

30 436 10 430,434 


CbASS V.—Jfinor ojfetuee againtt properly. 
.I Cheating . 



Cheating . 

Criminal misappropriation of property ... 638'3 1,145 

Criminal breach of trust by public servants, 398'7 100 

bankors, Ac. 

Uis^ief (simple).I),MM‘7 7A27 

Total ... 7,738-5 10,167 



































1878-78.] 


STATISTICAL BET0RNS. 


'2oum.—{Contimicd.) 

by the Police during 1872, exclusive of cam in Calcutta. 



11^ 

1 


■f 


■S 

of caaet 
which 
employed 

h 

5 

o.a 

Kumber 
7 in 
were < 
inquiry 

It 

8 

9 




8,404 

707 

74192 

13,607 

S19 

179 

109 

262 

5 

1 

3 

8 

394 

i 180 

102 

2U5 

2,137 

1 

127 

1,484 

3A14 

6,302 

404 

3,000 

6.363 

57 1 

81 

42 

80 

52,647 1 

892 

38.812 

64,970 

67.900 1 

137^ 


1,695 

126 

! 

1,003 

1.426 

1,173 

238 

738 

1.119 

m 

23 

86 

127 

7.340 

396 

4,010 

7,462 

10,336 

788 

69797 

10,134 


281 

4 

50 

2 

285 

62 

1,727 

423 

4.035 

73 

33,331 

805 

8 

6.000 


37,I«U 8,813 13.413 



3,183 1,101 


7,4IK) 1.401 



















































































































XSSSSSSSnS | serial uumher. 


xoii BENOAI, ADMINISTRATION REPORT. (1878-73. 

D.— 

S.—Betum of crimiml cases not cognizahle 



Glass VI.—OlSer «o< tpeeiflad above. 


4)1,1 to RI8.Oirenceii relatinf! to marrloite . 

2))S.(KToni'fls AKainst rellKlon. 

UK) ti> 408.Griiniiial breach of contract of service 

SiuitoSilO.Ucramatinn. 

5i).|., enil to 1)10 ... . Intimidation and insult. 

871 lo S7il> 878, 884 , 887.888,8IH) Public and local nuisances . 

281.4.Keeping a lottery olTlcp. 

.. OilonoBs under Chapters XVllf, XX.: 

and XXll. 0. P. C. 

Olfeiices under Chapter XV . 


2.980*9 

i233 

2 

9 

17 

... 

93*8 

169 

1 

ma 

1,140 

2 

7288 

1,057 

6 

&1|7 

7G3 

65 

16 

...... 

... 

my 

, 4^914 

233 



6 

8,490-7 

)8,£78 

303 


Speeial laws not cognisable by Police, in detail. 


Act XVIII of 1.854 . 

„ VoflSiW . 

„ V of 1881 . 

,, XXIoflRSn. 

„ VJI oflSM. 

„ XVI of IH70. 

„ XI of 1871 . 

„ VIII of 1871. 

„ m of 1857 and of 1871 ... 
IX of 1878, andXUIof 
185B. 

„ ni of 1884, and VI of 181)3 

., XIV of 1868. 

^KnlHliou VI of 1818 

Act II of 1884 . 

„ IV of 1805 . 

., XIV of 1980. 

„ XX of 1858 . 

„ X of 1882 and XVIII 
of 180(1. 

,, XX of 1805 . 

XXV of 1801, Sections 819 
and 289. 

„ XXXI of 1880 . 

,, XXV of 1801, Section 876... 


Railway Act . 

Uaeknoy Carriage Act ... 

Polloo Act . 

Abkorry Act . 

Salt Act . 

Income Tax Act . 

Census Act . 

Registry Act . 

Pound Act 

Breach of Contract. 

Municipal Act. 

Cantoninent Act . 

hock-llospitai Bnies 
Brcaidi of Perry Buies 

Jail Act . 

Vaccination Act . 

Art Icle ivf War . 

Post Offlee Act . 

Cliowkeydaree Act 
Stamp Act . 

Pleaders and Mooktears Act 
I Contempt of Court 

Vagrancy Act . 

Arms and Ammunition ... 


Emigration Ant or Coolie Act 
Other special Laws ... 


Orand Total 


110*5 

208 


78 

107 

, 

426*0 

62S 

62 

50*5 

51 

17 

67 

m 

17 

7,487'6 

102 

2 

13*6 

36 

6 

20 

20 

1 

4,888-5 

7,115 

33 

427 

407 

»♦. 

4,581 

5.302 

3 

87 

30 

15 

28 

29 

4 

89 

41 

6 

23*5 

46 

8 

4*5 

18 

1 


2 

1 

21*5 

46 

1 

48 

8 

1 

12 

83 

3 

19 

7 

2 

42 

15 

100 

1 

1 

•s* 

42 

69 

9 

10*5 

33 

72 

193*6 

236 

2 

422 

667 

169 

10AI9'6 

15,636 

528 

89,853*1 

1.05,294 

2,882 



















1872 - 73 .] 


STATISTTI’AL RETXJllNa, 


XOUl 


Pouch. — [Concluded.) 

hy the Police during 1872, cxclmke of cam iu Calcutta.—[Coneluded.) 


PKIMOItS. 


1 

IS 

s 

1 

1 

•z 

1 

Number of cases in column 

7 in which the police 
were emplojed to make 
inquiry. 

Number of esses In which 
process issued. 

1 

i-i 

H 

■gg 

i.a 

.Sa 

§.§ 

•1* 

li 

2s. 

■III 

g-j-J 

..3 a 

J 2 * 
©5 ■ 

< 

Discharged after appearance. 

Acquitted. 

Convicted. 

1 

o 

§ 

"S 

1 

•I 

I 

1 

(R 

1 

>» 

ce 

a 

1 

IU 

O 

Xl 

li 

1 

(& 

«9 

a 

It 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


239 

1.973 

2.820 

1,969 

497 


44 

229 

60 

81 

J7 


u 

19 

19 




7 


1 

151 

2 

106 

225 

178 

39 

81 


67 

... 


1.145 


738 

1.053 

718 

124 

.308 


210 

UJ 

16 

1.062 

40 

755 

1.089 

921 


287 


m 

1 

10 

620 

121 

038 

674 

1.023 

mm 

122 

mm 

839 

2 

10 

6,1« 

705 

3,025 

9.^) 

aVtimt 

770 

1.241 


4.841 


80 

5 



. 

5 



... 

5 

... 

... 

12.582 

1.122 

7.R41 

1S.62lt 

11,799 

1.058 

3.170 

84 

6,697 

S3 

290 

808 

S9 

208 

213 

210 

3 

16 

3 

188 



197 

2 

193 

197 



24 

tM 

174 

... 


OBO 

283 

690 

7(H) 

779 


104 

0 

047 


0 

OH 

18 

50 

79 

88 

■|9 

22 


58 


3 

su 

1 

210 

212 

210 


19 


209 



m 


83 

88 


19 

11 


40 


... 

41 


85 

38 

41 

0 

IS 

■ ■ 

22 



87 


26 

67 

69 

3 

23 

3 

20 

S 

ii 

7.1W 

193 

5.289 

8.8fK) 

5,012 

1.205 

1.817 

4 

1.904 


52 

407 


874 

607 

307 

73 

62 


162 

... 

1 

5,SOS 



5.703 


1.173 

066 


kmI 

Tt, 


51 



98 

77 

1 

3 


73 

• •4 

... 

24 

• M 

24 

38 

88 

3 

8 


32 

• 44 

... 

47 

4 

39 

48 

49 

3 

15 


28 

•*4 

3 

40 

2 

82 

49 

58 


6 

2 

51 


... 

14 

2 

14 

27 

27 


2 

... 

25 


... 

8 

1 


7 

7 




7 



47 

4 


70 

67 

3 

20 

3 

37 

2 

2 

0 

1 


20 

20 


4 


10 


... 

38 



49 

66 

2 

0 

2 

42 

... 

1 

8 


0 

0 

11 


1 


ID 

... 

... 

113 


89 



m 



m 

... 

2 

1 








1 



78 

5 

75 






92 

... 

3 

105 


74 






143 



888 

9 

2141 



9 

B9 


210 

... 

4 

886 

14 

79S 





HQH 

■iil 

... 

4 

16.058 

S7S 

13,003 

18,734 

1A979 

2,582 

3.064 

24 

0.154 

5 

299 

J.07,«70 

' 4,934 

79.973 


88.800 

10.047 

20,269 

709 

48.916 

540 

L.053 


II. J. S. Cotton. 


Waitiiig tml at close of 's^r. 






































































































Xoiv BENGAL ADMINlffTKATlON BEPORT. [iS7S-tS. 

F.—^Marine 1. 

Statement thowing the various Government Ships and Vessels employed in 
Bengal in the gear 1872-73. 


Detail of VeaacU. 

Number 

of 

oiSoors. 

Number 

of 

men. 

Coat. 

Bemabeb. 

Bca-aoi-ng Veatelt— 










Blcamor "XcmosiH**. 

6 

61 


Tbia veaaol waa attached to 





BritiMh BurmaJi. 

Steiimor **lJnckk.iinted** . 

6 

00 


Tbia voMsel has boon atationod 





at Port Blair duriuff tho 





wbolo year. 

Kteiunor “ Oolority". 

s 

4D 

44,268 

This veaaci la unfit to go to aca. 

Ship *' Caarevitch ”. 

5 

72 

08,373 


Utter-going Veeiele— 





Steamer "Sir Waiiam Peel” 


6 

iO 

80.885 

fOf theao river atoamera, one ia 

„ “Princo Albort*’ 


B 

55 

0».»52 

conataTitly omnloyod in 

,, . 


fi 

68 

47,800 

Aafiain, one in tb'a Dacca 

„ "Kolailyno” . 



48 

08.623 

diviaion, one at Chittagong, 

„ " Keel ■■ . 




80,480 

one at Point iuUriacia, 

M “Toostft”. 



SO 

2t,Cil7 

and a ainal) one (tho 

„ "Gemini” . 





ytame) at Bunimmuttco. in 

*♦ '‘Plftmo**.. 





. the Cbittugong llUl Tracta. 

Flat “Tsla" . 



23 

6,886 


„ "Goara" . 


1 

22 

0.676 


,* “(JfUigeB** 


1 

8t 

8,286 


„ “Kimai" . 


1 

22 

6,433 


,, “Ghazeopore”. 


1 

24 

3.9(IS 

Tranaferrotl to False Point on 





jibth Deoomber 187:!. 

"Bhotaa,” Lleutonant-Govcrnor'a Taoht. 





Ad other Craft, Soate, A-e.— 





** ColoTOon,** Pilot Vussol 

S 

S5 

28.011 


** CasHfiindra ” ditto ‘ . 

s 

86 

28,469 


"Kedgeree” ditto . 

8 

85 

2N.105 


‘‘Foam” ditto . 

3 

86 

82.076 


** Planet,'* Ploatinff lilfcht-Vcssel ... 

8 

20 

2<4,700 


"Mormaidi" ditto ditto 

8 

20 

25.781 


"Comet," ditto ditto 

8 

20 

81,437 


** Motoor.*’ ditto ditto 

8 

20 

20,181 


"Bl-tur," ditto ditto 

8 

27 

22,700 


” Ohinsumh." Bcdorve Vcsiiel .. 



2,865 


*' Grappier." Buoy Vesael . 

8 

86 

87,164 


" Hegna," River Birn'eyrag Vraaol... 

6 

81 

38,046 


" Marie,*’ Amittiaiit Burvoyinfc Veraol 

a 

21 

16.408 


•* Vul«m,” Anchor Tos^l. 

1 

24 

10,608 


•* Dolphin," Buoy Voswd . 

1 

28 

16,.872 


"Guido," EooerveVoMtil.. ... 

s 

84 

83,826 


Boat,, Ac.. 


882 

23,041 


Total 

08 


0,01,460 



H. J. 8. Cotton, 
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F.—Marine 2. 

Statement showing number of Officers and Men employed otheneise than in 
Government Vessels during 1872-73. 


DBSCBIPIIOlr OS Estauluiuibiit. 

!^fulnbor 

of 

ofOoera. 

Number 

of 

meu. 

Cost. 

Earnings. 

Superintending Eetabliehmenl— 

Hastor-Attendant and Establishment ... 

■ 

40 

Es. A. P. 

71.400 0 0 

Rs. A. P. 

Dock-gard Eetabtiehment . 

10 

109 

60,700 0 0 


Pilot Eetabliehment— 





Govurnniont salaried Pilots . 

12 


B.7.704 0 0 


Oovommrait freo ditto . 

58 


S^,K4U 0 0 

J 7,70.000 10 0 

Licuiiiied rUotM ... . 

s82 


0 0 

„ Leadsmen . 

9 


H«710 0 0 

. 8,437 8 0 

Any other eetabtiehmente— 





Saiigor LiRht-Huuse., 

2 

6 

2,371 0 0 


Ckiwmlly ditto .. . 


4 

075 0 0 

Including Rs. 57-8 

Tidal Somaphures . 


11 

1>2V5 0 0 

7th Crow . 

Ml 

29 

0,070 8 0 

lur repidrs uf a 
Imt. 

Including Ks. 30 fur 

Row'T\'n VuNsol. 

H 

n 

008 0 0 

repairs uf u but. 

Medical Ollicer at the Bandheads 

H 

. 

4,82U 0 0 


Total 

ISO 

207 

6.89.S52 8 0 



II. J. 8. Cotton, 
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BKMQAL AOMINIffrRATION RBPOIIT. 


[ 1878 - 73 . 


PART III. 

STATISTICS OF PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

A.— ^Finance. 

1 .—Account of the gross and net Bevmmes of Bengal for the gear 1872-73. 







ChJLBOXS aSAIHUT iHCunE. 


SODUCKS OP IKCOUE. 

Gross 

r&(K)iplB. 

BfUfmids 

iind 

drawbacks. 

Charges of 
coUuctiun, 
including 
cost of suit 
uiid 

&c., cost of 
manufiurtur- 
infjr ropnaltte- 
tivn works. 

Allowances 
and assign- 

XDUUiH p^- 

able nndor 
treaty and 
ongngo- 
monts. 

Tofatl. 

Nott 

receipts. 



Ks. 


Its. 

Bs. 

Bo. 

Ka. 

Bs. 

I«nd revenuo . 

80,208 


48,332 

34,14,820 

. 


...... 

Forosls 


1,40>852 


607 

09,617 




Exr'uo on PliiriUi and dniits ... 

60.fl6,832 


1,616 

8,05.208 




AMHesHed iaxoft . 

IP,87.1)48 


20,668 

53,485 

. 

. 

.. 

Tributes and fontTibution from 
luUvo statos . 









Total territorial 

4,»0.24.S40 

74.011 

38.73.224 

26,08,647 

03,81,871 

4,25,87,753 

Customa 

. 

l,0»,n5y4M 

l.|],836 

0,52,081 


0,52,081 

1,01.41,527 


Duty on iuiiwrled salt 

m7O,0Sfl 


■ 


23,08,647 




ExciMo duty . 

1.1.38.302 


■1 





Sail. ...- 

Transit duty. 

23.377 



41,305 





Govoramcni solus ... 

15.409 


nn 






.Miscellaneous.. 

1,55,825 


■ 






Total 

2,00,03,089 

4,69,519 

41,305 


41.305 

£.81,02.^ 


Nsport duty . 



■1 





Oliium ‘ 

Cost ot excise opium... 

.Oovommont sales, Ac. 

15,52.344 

6,91.45.680 


■ 

1,80,01,371 


D 



Total ... 

0.0fl»07,lWt 

18 

1,80,01.371 


1M01,371 

4,2R.064it3 

Stamps 


6i,62m 


1,01,340 

3/13,873 


3,03,873 

80,47/141 


StSurn 


1,16,814 

. 



8.3S.4S3 

Marino. 

f Pilotairo. dockynrds, 

' ( and otliiir roecipts 

] 12,01,833 


35,790 



. 

12,60,026 

Intcroat 

. 

1,50,558 


...... 

...... 



1,50,558 

Idisconaiioous * ... 

0,40,038 


2,24,612 


. 


7.22,424 

Provincial aenlccs and local 
funds ... „% . 

2,09,15,605 






2,M,1I^ 

Ninunut stipend fund . 

17.110,273 






17,60,270 


Gross roocipts ... 

i8.l7,13,S67 

11,23,766 

2,20,61,864 

£5,08,847 

2,64,70,601 

1 

1 


H. J. S. Cotton. 
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* 

2 .—Account of the emenditure from the net income of Bengal for the year 

1872-73. 


Amount. 


Bnbjtwt of Exiienditure. 


liifcCTont uu Borvico famls oiid 
uUier accounts. 


Civil and polilical salaries and 
(tflablisbrnoiit. 


li»st year 
1871-7*. 


En. 

I,63,l2r» 


22,0.608 


Cause of Itiercoso or deeroase. 


Pretienl yoitr 
I872-78. 


Un. 

1,38,027 


22,lW,n70 


A pajment in 1871-72 of Us. 42,968 for 

interest on refund of pun*hHsn ntonoy of an 
instate; Raalust Iniyor iM^vniunis of iiiterost 
on Prosidnney and District Havings Dank 
deposits and on charges in 1872«7S. 

ilighor rate of jM».y drawn in 1872-78 bv tho 
it)cnii>orof tlio licvislativu Council, nn«l Orst 
chnrgt7sfor|rd fiHught on siationcry stores 
and fer (collection of statistics ngsinst wliicli 
chniycs of tho )<M‘nl funds estahlishnicnt of 
Uie Ac(*nunt4Lnt^(«oiiemlK oflice, have been 
tmn^emxt to rroviiicial mrvmis. 


Civil and ftuliticMl contingencies 


Jiidichal 

charges 


j Courts 


Marino charges 


Superannuations retif^ and 
oomparaiouato allowancos. 

Mlsc^ilanoons . 

Alloimenis for l^vincuU scr* 
vices. 


rroviriclal services and local 
funds. 

Kisamut stipend Fund... 


Total 

Surplus 


S.20,618 


70,19,002 

16,07,039 

0,86,074 

88,9H8 

1,33,99,090 

I. 72,0:t.748 
16,69,949 

4,84,.85,141 

II, 99,20,898 


4,06.866 


68,27,<916 

17,50,949 

6 , 94.882 

82,971 

1,32.03,836 

2,94,81,768 

14,34,648 

4.62.97.283 

10.88,21,327 


DeHciciit balance (its. 37.221) of Inland Labor 
Tmtisiiorl Fund, written off in 1872-78. A 
NiH^citU ]»iyincnt (d Ea. 9,.H]6 made to tins 
Asinlic S(K'i(dy ns comisctiNation for loss of 
lioriKc ii<*coinnitHliiiion coiiHeniiont on the 
noii-coiiiplction of tins lndi:in Musoum build¬ 
ing; inorotiNti under Imvclling nllowanco to 
('liaplaitiis, Ac., for a isiling out stations, and 
clniiyes for c<HiJy corps tm occeunt of 14aro 
Hill ox|)cditionM. sut also for dcmurcniion 
of bouudaricH butwoen llritish and Nativo 
HtiiUss; against thoso thens wem smaller 
piiymcnts fur the LluutenaiiMiovenior*s 
tours and forpiircbast'sef states, Ac. 

Vacancies In the High Court owing to the 
demiseand nbstniceuf IhiiKiiu Judges; tmiis* 
fcrtol^nd Itfn'cnunofthchaifpAyandeNiab- 
lishiiienls of McMUittilT's In non-rt^ilaUNl dis- 
Iricts appointed us rjxtra Assistant Conimis- 
sionors, alsdition of the Trusts of sfimc Civil 
Court ann»>ns. tnljiiNtincnl of official pustage 
IMirlly in 1871 -72 luid smaller charges for pur- 
chnsing law piibik'tilioiis. Against these 
there was tho sa lary of Mr. S. AVanchopo, ap¬ 
pointed as Cutnniissionor of Calcutta Police 
III Foliruary 1872. 

Chiefly duo to all tho marino expenditure in¬ 
curred on account of thoLooshai oxpcditMm 
in 1K71-72 having boon adjusiod in the 
military ammiila. 

Latgcr payments fur supomnnuutions. 


Sriecial nllotmeiits granted for hwer relief in 
Iturdwan, for coiiijicnwition for tho late 
Snddor Court, and for ciipitalirAtion of a 
portion of the gniiii fur oIIUh.* rent. 

(miofly to larger oxpeiiditiiro in 1873-73 for 
juiis, cpuloiuic iiosiiitals, publio works, and 
diatrlct road fund. 

Liit^ly due to a payiuont in 1871-72 to tlio 
Nuwab Natdin in England for minority 
claims. 


H. J. S. CtfJTON. 





XOviii BKNQAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT. [1872.7S. 

B.— Public Works. 

1 .—Statement of Eximuliture of Money in the Public Works Peparbnent in 
Bengal in the year 1872-73. 


TOTA.L EXPEHUIIITBE, UrCEVDIEO EaTAnUSHHEKT. 


catinsol Work!. 

1 

|.l 

a 

•a| 

•■§.a 

Maintenance of works 
yielding income. 

|1 

E®5 

°e| 

III 

ill 

|5S 

11 

b,s 

m 

ill 

gel 

a 

TotaL 

1 

1 

B 

• 

H 

lUPEEIAL— 

Ba. 

Bi. 

Rh. 

Be. 

Ki. 

Its. 

MiliUrr Bnildinffs . 

. 


62,071 


1.24.746 

24,949 

Civil Biiildiiuo) . 



6.8;(.010 


8.38,036 

1.94.620 

MiiicolltinHouit Vublic Iiu- 
pruVOOlODiB . 


. 

054 


2.930 

572 

Total 



7,40.041 

2,18,770 

9.05.711 

2,20.141 

Irrigations^ 

Afcriciilluml. Ordinary 

r..st7 

3,3-1.210 

2.(Hl,720 

8,03.677 

10.10.297 

2.HS.241 

Ditto, Extiwmlinai'y 

u,u.m 


41.74,193 

4t,74,l9:l 

8,11,443 

Total ... 


3,51,310 

40,30.913 

8.03.577 

51.81,400 

10,94,084 

Total ImporfeJ 

A(.7».tl0 

3,3-1.310 

54,37.354 

10,22.347 

04,50,201 

13,14,825 

Provincial Proprk— 

Civil Building . 



12,31.110 

6,01,776 

17,32.802 

17,41,804 

6,18.003 

^miuuuiuaUoiu . 



0.85,020 

10,50.235 

5,21,157 

MiBCoUaTinouB Public lui* 
provemeuts . 

. 


40,180 

1.100 

60.280 

16,199 

Total ... 



10.00,025 

15,69.111 

35,25,030 

10,54,969 

Provincial Ebsbeve— 

Civil Building . 

Oomnnniictaliuns . 

TD.llO 

2i46;0Sl 

90,000 

3,28,720 


|B| 

MiKOollaiiflous Public Im* 
pruvemeuU . 



Totid ... 

70.110 

2yi6,981 

09,000 

3,28,720 

4.27,726 

1,39.061 

Total ProviiHsial 

70.110 

2,40,081 

20.04.025 

18,87.837 

39,52,702 

11,94,020 

Locai, PtrirDB— 

Civil Bnililinga . 



1.20.322 

23,861 

1,53,183 

30,036 

AicHcuIiuml . 




81 

81 

16 

OummuiiloiitionB . 




12.930 

12,930 

2,752 

Miac<dlanKmii Fuldio Im* 
nrovomeiitfl . 



6,213 

1,580 

7,799 

1,566 

tibitrict Hoad Funds. 



2,54,074 

7..S7,932 

9,92,006 

1,32,985 

Total of Local Expenditnro ... 



3,80,000 

7.76,300 

11.65,990 

1,67,849 

Total Public Wofka ... 

45.68.620 

Ml.lOl 

78,82,388 

Sfl4<0,574 

1,15.68,902 

26,70.794 

EAitWAva— 

State ... ^.. 

1.07.7S7 


1.<I7,7»7 


1,07,737 

89.084 

Uuftrantood ... . 



1.48.086 


1,48.080 

1415,988 

Total KHilways 

1,07,7.77 



■MMH 

2.50.723 

2,26.020 

Obahd Total 

46,60.257 

5.61,101 

8139.111 

36,86,574 

1.18,20,685 

29.01,814 


H. J. S. Cotton. 
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STATIST1CA1. KKTUttNS. 


XCIX 


B.— Public Works. — {Coufinm/.) 

2 .—Statement showing the Income and Expenditure of Beprodnetive Works in 
the Public Works Department in Bengal in the year 1872-73. 


li. 

ip 

* ^ c 

NamoR of laiw Worka or "S fe ^ 
CiimH of Minor Works. 


Receipxs ahi> ' 


IsniaAnoir - 

Ori$$a Canat and /rri 0 a^ 
tian Prttiaet^ 
Mabanuddy Hones. 


1,08,43.697 I 89.023 { 6.ftO,Bl4 { 2.38.002 1 6.42.780 


Drabminoc ntid Ityturnee 
Herios. 


1.10,49.60.3 I 30.022} 11,00.210 2.B8.002 6,04.128 


Midnapore Canal and Irri- 
gatiou Projeet— 

MUnapore Series 


Tidal Catud Scries. 

Total 


61,204 

6,3l.;SA 

80.998 

2,46.307 

—2,81,101 

16.044 

2,81,414 


70.441 

—64,007 


0i.44.97S 00.8< 


Damoadrth Canal and IrH- 
gaiion Project^ 


8.278 -8,278 


Soan^ Canal and frrigtUian j 
Project^ 

Enatem Main Carini 
SurioB .i 

Western Main Canal 
Scries . 


Toi4a ... 

Total Irrii^ation 

PROVrUCIAL— 

Calcutta and Eastern 
CaiuUa ... . 


Muddea ^vcni 


1.21,661 -1,21,661 
1,54.211 ~lM2n 


2.76.772 -2.76.772 


1.U2.931 44.79.410 3.34,210 111.03.980 1-18.95.266 


81.4(».t04 4,01.770 79,110 1.75,723 1,41.717 84.380 


2.07,370 2.10d}76 


n.EjW 0,831 1.38,787 


Total Frorindfd 
OlLUTD TOTAt 


38.60.084 6.21.148 79.110 2.40.681 1.61.048 2.28,117 


8,61,60.787 I 7,24.077 | 46.58.520 | 6,81.161 13.15.084 













































■Eailwats 1872. 


0 


BENGAI. ADMimSTRATIOH HEPOBT. 


[ 1872 - 78 . 
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The figures fbr nine mouths hare only been shovrn here, the tlue having passed into the possession of GoTemment on the let of April 18VS. 

H. J. 8. Cotton. 
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01 


H.— Trade. 

\.—Comparntm Statement of Imports from Foreign and British Indian Ports, 
and free Imports front Foreign Ports into Bengal Ports, during 1871-72 
and 1872-73. 


AllTfCI.ES. 


IXfOBTS, BDHABLE. 

ASPSKKI.,IHCLirDI!f<l HABBR- 
PASKBSy. Milliiibbt, Ac. trIuo 

Cotton Ooods— 

Tliresd ..I 

Twist .it) 

Piece-goods, 


Grey 

Whits 


Culoitred (Hill priiitea 


Turkey Red 
Amcricun ... 


fyds. 

Jlirs. 

('ydM. 

3i)w. 

"(IK: 

ryiis. 
3 i»w. 

"(IK: 


p-lis. 

(.doz. 
... yds. 


ilansfaelure of 


Flax— 


Piece-goods . 

(.Vflfl. 

’ (do*. 

Thread 

. Ih 

Other sorts . 

. Vttluo 

GUOCKRIICS KOTOinERWISB 

PKSCBIUBO. 

. vuue 

hlQCORB- 


Ale. Koer, and Porter .. 

. gals. 

Spirits . 

. IS 

Wines end laqnours .. 

. >s 

All other sorts . 

. value 


HetaU, 

Coppbe— 

Cast.owt. 

Wrought but not mann- 

hictured. 

Manufartiirod . „ 

Hanuliictures of. with 

other metals. 

All other sorts . value 

Iron— 

Cast.cwl. 

Wrauiiht but not mann- 

(actnrod. „ 

Manufactured . „ 

Other sorts (except 
nnchors. cables, and 
kentledges, which are 
free) . 


1S71-72. 


1872-7S. 


Increase and decrease. 


Q\iantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Increase in 
value. 

Derrensoin 

value. 


Rs. 

18,44,434 


He. 

23,ti3.049 

Rs. 

6,18,666 

Rs. 

SfiR.4i(5 

1,07,000 

210,804 

1.62,r)(MJ 


44,684 

8».95U 

09.893 

87.922 

8S(5Ml 

18,7811 

11,810,53<t 

07,32,52.5 

12,721,717 

1,02,02,483 

4.69.9S8 


402.070.485 

6.01-,27,800 

308.001.008 

4,82.24,170 


1,22,0.8,711 

0,302.720 

81,07.048 

10,38H,o6(1 


39,35.459 

m 

1,374 




1,874 


1,2.3,41,885 


1,41,09.861 

17.08,000 


y&Ktuv 

15,42.327 

1,12.3,874 

10,t)9.224 

3,60,897 


7«« 

1.570 

5 

11(1 


i.460 

1.51,ra:i 

2.15.;{47 

223.947 

2,70,06.1 

55.207 


11,»3S.872 

68,71,413 

51,734,282 

76,79,76- 

18,05.;i54 


101.04t 

l,4ti,70a 

1.34,255 

1,8-4.035 

43.332 


2 

4 

19.877 

22.821 

22.817 


M0.055 

1,.58.287 

iw,r.7l 

1.94.041 

36,357 


26,7(W.02<] 

51.63.050 

33,232,621 

44,45,051 


7.t»7.909 

230.741 


95,458 

3,14.193 


3.01.465 

1.154 

2.251! 

3.551 

048 

2,397 


419,427 

80,86.5 

358,899 

80,107 


10,608 

250,808 

84.201 

349,040 

1,39,866 

46,676 

- 

24 

102 

8 

70 


26 

600 

0,318 


10.455 

1.W7 



1.207 


1,499 

202 



10,485 


4,283 


6,202 

650,029 

14,77,720 

678.67S 

16.27,828 

50.108 


248.670 

21,02.20S 

286.505 

26,14.163 

24.78.009 

8,52.20C 



22,01.19f 

276,177 

2,16.81» 



2,219 


7,744 

5,501 


68,894 

28,01.600 

26,403 

10.77,407 


17,24.19,8 

2(I.«S0 

11.38.356 

1.1,477 

6,15,638 

. 

6,22,717 

4,801 


lOf 

7,891 


1,02,848 

4S.IS«7 


31,12!! 

11,M.981 


4,70,689 

1 31,161 



7,90G 


2s,m 



10,131 

. 

81,200 

879.861 

19.68.05S 

208.0U 

14,87.81’ 

r 

4,81,636 

ll,88e 


11,36 

1,43,82 

1 10,141 

. 


lA32,iat 


19,00,201 

4,68,04 

* 
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H.— Trade. — [Contmied.) 

1 .—Comparatm Statement of Imports from Foreign and British Indian Ports, 
and free Imports from Foreign Ports into Bengal Ports, during 1871-72 
and {Continued.) 




1871-7*. 

t872-78. 

Increnne and decrease, 

ABTlCUig. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

i 

1 

Incrmac in 
value. 

Decrease in 
value. 

Lbab— 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Cfut. 

WrouHht but not ruhiu- 

cwt. 

lAfl7» 

1,40,791 

9284 

92,856 


47,935 

faotumd . 


003 

10.836 

1.014 

12,62ft 

1,684 

3,765 

.as 

Mnnufttctured . 


1,075 

26,828 

2,174 

30,504 


Oro. 

Otliorsortn (except tbin 

» 

eol 

7.814 

811 

10,540 

2,720 

. 

Htieete (or teacaiuBtoTH, 
which arc (reo) 

value 


*,m 


1,960 

i 

282 

Ql'lCKallVKH. 

tb 

mnoo 

2,65.950 

78,726 

70,725 


1,80,234 

SPKI.TKR— 








Clwrt. 

Wrotiirht hut not maim- 

ewl. 


8,82,20* 

70.952 

8,68,010 


H181 

fitolumd. 



50.88'j 

4.3.16 

68.318 

17,427 


Uannlitotured . 

H 

81 

2K2 

397 

6.040 

5.767 


SlSKl— 




i 




CmI .. 

cwt. 

S88 

8.681) 

2,048 

30.916 

22.3.% 


Other sortti . 

value 


2,70,024 

2.07,.‘ira 

26.400 


Tin- 




o.iJ 




Oiwl. 

Wmiurhtbiit not nianu-i 

cwt. 

15,001 

7,18,280 


4,16.052 


3,07,328 


1 

1(1 

4:ti: 

6.K.n:j 

! 5,8.37 

facturotl.( 

Ibur. 

14,220 

1,77.614 

3,860 

40,854 

1,27,060 

MftWrftw.tmwi . 

Al) other ttorls uiicnu- 

value 

6.UH5 

11.78t 

5,009 




iiiemtod. 

«• 


4,29,310 


4,40.625 

20,015 


Alit OT IIKIl MKTALB. 

cwt. 






Ol L AN1> riX)OK CMITII 
PlI'CR-noODA NOT OTHIB- 

value 


10,195 


27,868 

8,673 


WIHE DE8CBIUBI). 

PliOVISlOlfS AKl) OIUEAK'a 



.3,842 


2,658 


1,184 

aroKSH . 



11.32.378 


llStliUiO 

1,52.472 


Railway maykriala 

„ 


2M67H 


25.38,18.1 

4,28.8(15 


Salt . 

Rii.k, anbManofactuebs 

owl. 

6,870,7*8 

73,IU,107 

5,403,390 

74,77,115 

1,66,058 


OF— 








Raw.. 

A 

13.508 

22,036 

41,855 

71,750 

48,115 


Tbreul . 

tb 

53 

81(1 

113 

908 

182 


Pieee'firoods .• 

■ yds. 

20.251 

9,2s,4;6 

1,036,445 

i2,9r>,Hog 

8,70..'I25 


[hei!. 

OOi 

83(1 

127 

1,671 

841 



(doa. 

801' 

9,0U7 

817 

10,671 

1,606 


Mi»«l „ . 

yds. 

93,872 

8«..S7(1 

136.628 

1,04,041 

14,678 


Tba . 

lb. 

526.594 

6,25,504 

662,075 

0,02,875 

1,37,381 


Tobacco— 








Manufactured . 

f ^ 

633.483 

2,H.%764 

511,0118 

A58,498 


24.265 

76.976 

inoH. 


2,47.362 

4,361,003 

1,70,386 


Viimanufaotnntd 
Artii-Ies, such ns pipon. 

A 

1A066 

4,072 

8,514 

1,560 


3,112 

Ae.n imod in tho con* 
iiumptionof ... 

value 


46,722 


86.478 


9.254 

VOOUiXN 00001— 





1 



• 1 

fyd«- 

twis 

22,22,208 

4.058,517 

2?.90.n«9 

1508.800 


Piooe-Rood. .-< 

1 prs. 

I non. 

21,611 

30() 

60,227 

1.765 

23.756 

166 

1,03,165 

2,681 

52,958 

918 


1 

h.pCB. 

676 

5.213 

165 

1.809 


3,344 

Brnidn . 

trrofls 

406,186 

1,0.3,030 

027,155 

A90,2g9 

07,350 

Other sorts . 

value 


2.46,274 

1,74,392 

85.972 

Au otubb auticus 



01,47,712 


1,03,98,108 

12,50,390 

1 
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H.^Trade. — {Contiimd.) 

l.—Cmparatm Statement of Imports from Foreign and British Indian Ports, 
and free Imports from Foreign Ports into Bengal Ports, daring 1871-72 
and 1872-73.— (Concluded.) 




187l-7i. 

isw-Ta. 

IncrouAu ftod DocreoHO. 

hxncun. 


Quantity. 

Vftluo. 

Qiittntity. 

Value. 

InoroiMO 
in value. 

Decniiisu 
in value. 

IXFOBT8, FREE. 

AGKICUITDBAI, laPI/EHEXIS, valtic 
COTTOK, KAW . lb 


Um. 

l,14,4Ar* 

281) 

1,860 

R«. 

405 

Uh. 

49,381 

166 


PUBL— 








Coal . cwt. 

Coke . 

MacAidis a»d ifAC'aiNEST, rainc 

Paper . ., 

PuECioini gioNEa aho peaeib „ 

1.7M.1I1 

17,217 

U.170 

97.1,482 

10,346 

7,60.099 
10.780 
1«.25,H2U 
i3,or»,a7o 
1,16, UVI 

1.77,719 

2,07,.1f>9 

.1,387 

4.100 

Sl’AClI AES BCLUOX— 








Cold . 

Silver . 

Au. OTUEB ARTICLES ... 

value 


1.1C.00,?(18 

2,StS,16.280 

36,93,407 


81.48.426 

25,I4,<6M 

34,79,4.11 

1 . 

2 ,r> 8 ,. 12 .l 86 

4,14,066 


II. J. S. Cori'oN. 

















civ BENGAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT. [ISlTg-W, 

H. —Trade.— [Continued .) 

2 .—Comparative Statetnent sJuming Articles exported from Bengal Ports 
to Foreign Ports during 1871-72 and 1872-73. 




1871-72. 

3872-7.3. 

lucrease and Decrease. 

ABT1CJ.E8. 








1 



Quantity. 

1 

1 Value. 

Increase 
in value. 

Bocrciuo 

I in value. 


XXPOBT8. DBTUBLE. 


1 





OBAiir AKp Ppia*— 



Its. 


Be. 

Ra. 

Eh. 

Qrain ... 

cwt. 

120,768 

3,45.507 

188,961 

6,07.141 

1,61,574 


PwWy . 

„ 

Hi 

411 

530 

1.068 

1,08,51.709 

657 


Bice .. 


4,»7.<Si5 

1.27,76.725 

6.770,nS8 

40,;4,l)8t 


Whoat . 

„ 

346,009 

10,22.20.5 

127,950 

4,21.805 

6.00.400 

Other sorts.. 

value 


8,81.600 

8,94,3.37 

12.068 

Other graiiis* . 

cwt. 




iNPiao. 

*» 

m.9i0 

2,40,61,884 

119,385 

2,69.94,200 

23.42,336 


L*0- 








Dj'e. 

8holl. 

cwt. 

17.S't2 

7.80.394 

10,380 

4.67.106 


8.13.28S 

, t, 

67,B59 

10,1U(60 

50,421 

14,14,0.36 


l,07.e)04 

8tU*. 

•* 

85 

5.50 


550 

Other hinds .. 

, value 


3,77,063 


1,44,510 


2.33,553 

OlL*BBBDa— 








LinHoed . 

cwt. 

2,806.716 

1.40,33.584 

1 2,164,476 

1.07,73.483 


82,60.102 

Mustard . 


703 

.3,565 

303 

1,350 


2,210 

Ba))e. 


1,1.11.316 

51.(m.»28 

97.1156 

1.31,761 


49,79,177 

Poppy .. 


X0,08.> 

1,37,902 

18,580 

1.02.235 


36,727 

Jiiifcelly or Teel. 

Other Norte. 

mluo 

08.178 

5.80.065 

2,28.930 

10,140 

01.4:'>7 

48.944 


5,27.628 

1,79,986 

Oil'seeds of sorief 

cwt. 




Eshkmtial oil . 

value 

18,883 

1,37,.350 

10,986 

01.451 


45,905 

All utubb abticpeh 


19.59,123 

10,41.000 


S.lRWiS 

EXPORTS, FREE. 



1 





COITOH, BAW. 

. ft 

164,876,901 

; 4,03.60,556 

79,862,618 

1,77,91,297 


2,25,78,258 

UlDBS AHD SSIHE— 








llirloa . 

nos. 

7,571,120 

1,67,14,259 

7.003.395 

1.6K6ei.590 


2.53,669 

Bkina . 

cwt. 

a,118.48-t 

10.11,320 
4.11 A9,435 

2.785.109 

7,061,931 

16.94.083 


2.16.337 

JniE, BAW . 

(kl:28,546 

4^12,79,439 

• 1,40,004 


JUIB, MANtlVACIDBEB OV— 







Gnnny bags . 

nos. 

5.108,211 

11.46,122 

6,042.610 

16,14,191 

4,68,069 


,, cloths 

p«'s< 

151,101 

0,73.181 

64,2e‘,0 

2,5eU60 

4,23.021 

Twino and rope ... 

cwt. 

8.007 

67.454 

1.098 

7,142 


50,313 

Opium. 

chests 

49.455 

6,66,96,tii» 

40,18.3 

6,61.32.0.37 


1,28.91,745 

BALtrxTRB . 

cwt. 

424,638 

.39.ei0.702 

500.199 

61.80.121 

12,73.359 

Mile, baw . 

ft 

1,843.329 

1,00.64.<I49 

2,187,535 

1,33.08,871 

1 17.04,422 


Sfibits . 

gala. 

1,122 

2,050 

2,052 

4.380 

2,330 


SUQAB AND OTHBB SAOCKA- 

cwt. 







SliriS MATTBA .. 

146,5.33 

14.61.893 

I7n.«i6 

18,34,562 

3.63.660 


Tra . 

ft 

17,124,608 

1.44.84,673 

17,6«,670 

1,50,70,612 

11,90,939 

. 1 

Mailufoetured . 

fewt 
‘ tnos. 

1,530 

2fH>,S20 

14,710 

8.2M 

1,521 

873.685 

21,777 

3.091 

7,067 

6,163 

IJpiuaiuifnoturod . 

Articloft Riich as pipoa. 

. cwt. 

7,681 

76,366 

119.105 

7,10,959 

6,40.59;i 


&c., uned in the con¬ 
sumption of . 

. value 


2.938 


8.216 

28H 


W(»OU RAW . 

Wool. Manufactures of*-* 

ft 

1.195 

702 


10 

1 

692 

Shawls . 

. pew. 

7,741 

10,79,867 

15,274 

19,58 J78 

8,78.421 


Other sorts . 

. value 


1,55,212 

IMIO 

87A03 


SrXClK AMD BdlmoiN- 






1 


Gold . 

Silver . 

. value 


840 

i 

1.03,686 

1,68,340 


f* 


22.15,6.30 


5,96,120 

16,19^19 

CoppOF . . 

> *1 


1.95.0eH) 


1,05,000 


90.500 

AaL OTHEB ABnCLXg 

** 


88.30,686 


98,18,515 

16.78,830 


• This includot (he fframs cxcsnnt rice, which weio exported from Chittaffoiur uid CutlAok. 
t Exported from Chittagong and wtUck. 









































































WrS-M.] STATISTICAI. RETURNS. OT 

, H.—Trade. — {Coniinued-) 

3 .—Jnterpodal Trade of Calcutta,—Statement showing Imports and Exports 
from and to British Indian Pork, exclmive of duty paid goods, daring 1872-73. 


187m 


Abticum. 





Quantity. | 

Value, 


IHP0BT8. 



Bs. 

OOTIOTf, SAW . 

COTTOS, HAJfVFACTVSltg 01 

11’ .* 

... lb 

8.248,511 

5,66,837 

Counti^ Pieoo-Goodi 


fyda. 

"ISra'. 

5,190 

1,079 

1,230 

1.500 

3,407 

2,000 

Twi»t 

All uth«r kinds 

::: ::: z z z z 

... ft , 
... voluej 

998,540 

6,66,670 

Brilisb Tbreiul 

. 

■■•{grossl 

19.000 

2,045 

18,438 

4,785 

Twist 



00,000 

47,230 


Grey . 

(yds. 

•"Iprs. 

1,610.817 

85,082 

1,86.284 

37.980 



. fyds. 

748,061 

1,57,691 


White 

3 pcs. 
•"Jprs. 
kdos. 

5.610 

933 

li 

Pioce-Ctoods 

Coloured and Printed. 

{■.yds. 

'"Idoa. 

174.0S6 

10,903 

82,196 

7,500 


Turkey Bod . 

... yda 

151,384 

29,302 


Araerictut. 

.Olhev sorts 

... yds. 

1.230 

216 

Fosi— 





Coal. 

Coke 

Firewood 

. ••• 

... cwt. 

540 

440 

Bidbb ahd SKINI- 





Hides. 

Bkuia. 

.. .. ... 

... nos. 

>st » 

351,301 

1,056,527 

5.81.612 

11,82,846 

laQUOBS— 





Ale, Beer, and Porter 
Mrlta 

wines and Uijneun 

Ail other sorts 


... gals. 

... vsiue| 

110 

2,537 

2,202 

350 

871 

13.090 

34,74« 

2.416 

M»AU— 





Copper . 

'Cast . 

WroUKht but not manutsotured 
Manulaotured . 

Hanulocturea of, willi other metals 
.Othor sorts . 

... cwt. 

s.a M 

... value 

3,757 

loo 

1,023 

1,045 

1,13,888 

4,750 

81,044 

32,808 

9,024 

Iron . 

^Cait . 

Wrouzht but not manufactured ... 

Uanufactured . 

i.Othor sorts ... . . 

... cwt. 

• ss Si 

... value 

839 

108 

8,960 

liSes 

18,360 








on 


BENGAL ADMimOTRATION BBPOBT. 


[urs-rs. 


H.— Trade. — (Condttued.) 

Z,—‘Jnt6rportal Trade of Cakutia.—Statement shoteing Imports and Eaports 
from and to British Indian Ports, exclusive of duty-paid goods, during 
1872-73.—{Continued,) 





isrm 


ABIlCLia. 


Qinntlty. 

Value. 

IiaOZn.-{ContinMi.) 



B«. 

Lead.■ 

'Oaat . 

Vroupht but not manufactured 

Manufactured . 

Ore. 

.Other aorta . 

. cwt. 

•at ••• IP 

•at .at II 

vaSiie 

8 

86 

Qnick-silvw. 

a a. a. 

. ft 

6,151 

5,551 

Spelter .j 

aea ••• aaa 

Wroiurlit but not manufuturod 
.Mani^tured . 

. curt. 

••• ••• II 

aea ••. I» 

8S 

Si 

498 

519 

Steel . 

Oast.a. .. 

Other sort* . 

.. value 

39 

SSI 

6,694 


Caat . 

... ... cwt. 

8,0M 

87.005 

Tin .•< 

WrouRht but not manuSacturad 

... ... box 

< 28 

1 3se 

. 

} 8,975 


^Hanuhotufbd . 

eta ... II 


All other aorta unemimcrated. 

.value 


88,526 

Navai aiOBia .• 

'Oanraa . 

Hemp, mannfacturea of ... 

Coir, yam, and rope . 

Pitch, tar, and dammar 
.Other aorta . 

. bolt 

. cwt. 

tt. at. a| 

903 

20,860 

14,896 

1,88.200 


.value 


8A15 

Pteeioiu atonea and pearla . 

Salt. 

Bpioea. 

... ... PI 

. cwt. 

•aa ••• 11 

Mff|729 
74, MO 


Tobacco .• 

Manufactured .{ 

Unmanufactured . Ih 

Articlea auch aa pipea, Ac., used in the 
, consnmption of . value 

«,68» 

6,979,970 

98,784 

6.4S0 

61,886 

10.029 

All other arliolea 

SZPOBTB. 

. 


58,50,971 

OoTTOir, HAHCBACtCBie Of— 




Countrsr Pieoe-Gooda 
„ Twiat 

AU oUier Unde 

. 


X1A57 

868,«M 

88,708 

5,30,804 


'0»y . 

fyda. 

.Ipn. 

19,546,798 

11,430 

10,84,855 

t4«45l 

Briliah Piece>Good 4 ... 

White . 

(yda. 

Jpra. 

. iSS; 

11,682,677 

8,000 

80 

80,182 

S6,H435 

8,000 

880 

86,167 


1 

Ooloured fuid Printed. 

(■yda. 

.iSw. 

1,084,093 

9,700 

5,507 

8,43.547 

5,400 

14,810 


.Turkey Bed . 

. yda. 

135,156 

57,788 
































1872 - 78 .] 


STATI8XICAJL BSTDBNI. 


OVU 


"S-.t-Tush.—{C ontinued.) 

Z.—Int&rportal Trade of Cahutia.—Btaienmt showing Imports and Exports 
from and to British Indian Ports, eaelusive of duty-paid goods, during 
, m%n.-{Cowkdsd.) 





wm 


Abticus. 


Quantity. 

Value. 





Ba. 

EXPORTS.—(CoatiniMit.) 




Britidi Fieoe-Goodt ...; 

rAmerioan. 

t Other aorta . 

. yda. 

.value 



„ Thread ... 

.. 

( ^ 

.lgro» 

18.428 

17Aie 

17,218 

66.958 

u Twlit „. 

. 

. lb 

i,33e,(l80 

28,26JlUi 

, 

fPaddy . 

. cwt. 

8.410 i 

4,808 


Gram . 


es,.sii8 1 

2,41,844 

72,77,114 

Onus iKD rcxai ...\ 

Bice. 


8,266,025 


1 Wheat . 


31,816 

99,114 

3,07,092 

1 

[Other aorta . 

. value 

Ismoo . 


. cwt. 

867 

46.604 

Jen, siw. 

- ». . 

. 

193,738 

10.76,081 

JVTI, HlSVMOTeBItj 

fOunny beeia . 

.fnos. 

26,646,011 

68,24,664 

1 

Jyda. 



0». . 

1 .. oiothi . 

s,Twine and ropo. 

.Cpcs. 

16,048 

1,18.614 

1 

. cwt. 

8,953 

M,845 

Su.mns. 

. 

aea M 

1.178 

13,168 



(•pTA 

280,833 

17X904 


fCounIry pioce-gooda ... 

.tyde. 


68,194 



Idox. 

6,409 

SIM, Mismcnnuie, 

Britiah . 

(yda. 

.< POg. 

11,142 

11,650 



Caoz. 

976 

6,400 


„ Rined gooda. 

. yds. 




t. „ otb^ sorts . 

.value 

. 


Seoul and other laccharine matter. 

. cwt. 

812,976 

60,48,166 

1 

^Country ahawla. 

. peg. 

387 

20,207 

Wool, HiSeiiCTOKSS' 

1 „ other BorU . 

. value 


4.588 

".( 

^ Briliah piae-gooda . 

>« 

< yds. 
.1 pcs. 

417,406 

890 

7,67.798 

1,748 

AU other articlea ... 

. 

.value 

. 

1,16X998 


H. J, S. Cotton, 























cviii BENOAli ABMINlSTftATION REFOKT. tl8»-78. 

H.—^Tbadb. — {Continued.) 

^.'^Cotnparatke Statement of the Quantity and Value of Merchandiee 
imported by Suez Canal Steamers to Calcutta from let JTanuary 1871 
up to 31st March 1873. 


Number of vessels . 

1871. 

(IS months) 

1872. 

(12 muuihs.) 

1873. 

January to March 
(8 moutlia.) 


Vnluo. 

■ 



Value. 

81 

89 

26 

iHrOKTXS Abtivur. 


Be. 


• 

Re. 


Be. 

Piece-gooda ... 

... 

parkagos. 

245.497 

8.00,01,608 

243,019 

7,81,06,307 

79,630 


Metala ... 

..a 

cwt. 

47.368 

13,49,984 

176,809 

22,84,420 


4.69AiA 

Wine . 


g^lons. 

STiaROD 

3,46,260 

10,116 

2.44,507 

2,624 

24,766 

Beer 

. 

a. 

18,052 

39.370 

50,480 

2,06,381 

19,304 

58.346 

Spirit 

... ..a 

.a 

0.455 

60,900 

18,604 

1,67,140 

1,104 

8,452 

Beberdaahery ... 


pncknges. 

1.683 

5,66,360 

8,804 

11,74,081 

1,122 

3,64,095 

Oiimiui’B atorea 


i» 

8.346 

1,00.833 

8,270 

8,71.600 

4,853 

1,90.560 

Cotton twist 

. 

St 

11.646 

56,61.644 

10,485 

42,87,287 

6,716 

21,78,827 

Jewelry 


St 

20 

10,401 

270 

86,477 

86 

10,784 

SlBtioneiy 

••• 

»l 

1.217 


6,506 

16,53,544 

2,624 

12,60,801 

Uachinery 


a. 

4,075 

4,08.805 

8.763 

6,69,137 

2,825 

6,62,808 

Hardware 


St 

7.068 

3,13,650 

20,878 

8,07,796 

11,389 

6,04,688 

VmbreUaa 

. 

St 

1.853 

4,14,493 

6,529 

6,38,620 

784 

1.72,075 

Perfumery 


St 

908 

30,462 

1,341 

1,59,936 

1,000 

40,584 

Bruga 

.. 

H 

1,646 

2,93,749 

S,4fi0 

4,16,966 

1,036 

00,067 

Clooka 

. 

•» 

207 

83,462 

246 

34,919 

58 

9,168 

Glaaawara 

. 

St 

828 

90,004 





Fire ammunitiona 


St 

1.072 

2,67.932 

981 

1,00.873 

ISO 

40,710 

Hiacollaneoua ... 


«l 

58.800 

9.3.84,022 

200,145 

01,14,048 

46,622 

14,80,126 

Bullion 

. 

1* 

344 

17,90,194 

886 

20,70,420 


*. 


Yearly 

Total ... 


S,<>5,06,M6 


0,66,68,606 


2.08.82,260 


H. J. S. Cotton, 

































i87*-?8.] errATifiTicAi. RETURNS. cix 

H.— Trade. — {Concluded.) 

h.—Comparative Statement of the Value of Merchandise exported from Calcutta 
by Sues Canal Steamers from 1st January 1871 up to 31*/ March 
1873. 




mi. 

(12 mouths.) 

1872. 

(12 months.) 

1878. 

From Janmry to 
March (3 months.) 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vaiiio. 

Numben ol vesKilM . 

... 

7C 

70 

20 

EXFOBTED AKTICBEa. 

Gnin . 

nids. 

425,211 

Rs. 

11,40,868 

678.467 

lu. 

14,06.667 

260,416 

Rs. 

0,77.032 

Indigo . 

.. 

48,368 

1,19.34,300 

44.010 

1,60,68,111 

20,130 

60,04.471 

ItBC . 

rwt. 

23,496 

7.17.307 

J7,1!I5 

4,90.123 

4,811 

1,28,348 

Seeds . 

» 

29t,.*l?6 

14,«,87« 

216,643 

10.36,478 

28,443 

1,46,419 

Oil . 


481 

7.660 

4.676 

61,000 

100 

2,608 

Spices. 

M 

8.193 

72,043 

1,908 

31,037 

101 

872 

IMece-goods . 

pCOi». 

92.065 

7,00,044 

99,672 

6,96,063 

61,018 

4,43,700 

Hides and skins. 

.. 

; 3,161,685 

07.83,047 

4,778,.377 

67,86,122 

1,683,680 

36,94,174 

Cotton . 

curt. 

127.186 

37,14,270 

1 119,208 

34,01,976 

1 36,646 

8,47,3.30 

Jute. 

M 

702.307 

49,91,363 

708,323 

63.03,625 

127,160 

8,13,132 

Gunnies . 

pi’CS. 

376,080 

1.44,689 

95,284 

67.634 

74,200 

23.303 

Tea . 

Ih 

12,126,101 

07,80,097 

10,034,7011 

1,46,63.903 

^8,600,241 

20,75,427 

Dyeing and colouring tnittorinl 

cwt. 

11,928 

4,07,013 

21,111 

6.41,647 

2,r»66 

1.06.896 

Ssltpotre . 


84.669 

8,26,890 

106..376 

10,60,066 

87,236 

3,66,806 

Homtips, boms, Ac., bom cuttings 

.. 

1,605 

80.670 

6,2.37 

03,208 

U16 

8,361 

Sugar . 

rads. 

14.703 

1,78,480 

63,118 

6,10,0.32 

4,004 

17,500 

Raw silk, ohussum and cocoons 


14,108 

83,89,040 

9,639 

47,28.606 

2.616 

17,80,793 

Feathers . 

pkgos. 


6,061 

194 

77.221 

89 

17,470 

Dutch . 

cwt. 

721 

0,372 

1.011 

10,116 

... 


Bees' wax . 


811 

19,480 

IflO 

11.182 

170 

19,006 

India-rubber . 

tt 

8.105 

4b84.6»Q 

22,8.36 

i 10,7.‘t.009 

6,874 

2,90,882 

Borax and Uncal. 

n 

],i99 

80,105 

7,66fl 

1 1.70,443 

2,616 

«2,109 

Twist . 

Ib 

... 

41,100 

9,16(1 

1 8,071 

34.80(1 

1 14,214 

Micellaneous . . 

... 


0,14.707 

... 

26,63,211 


8,41,241 

Yearly Total 

... 

... 

4,36,26,096 

... 

6,29,84,008 

m 

1,02,71,010 


H. J. S. Cotton. 
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BENGAL ADMINISTKATION BEPOET. 


tI8».?8. 


I.—'Coinage and 

1.— Coinage, 


NuUiION ok coin nXCBlTEB IKTO TBK UlHT 
VOB COINISX PCBIKO 187!!-7A 

In lb Troy. 


ConiD onusa 


















1878-78.] STATISTICAL RETURNS. CXi 

CuRREcmr. 

1872-73. 



H. J. S. Cotton, 



















Small notes under 


exii BENGAI, ADMINISTRATION REPORT. [ISW-IS. 

I.— Coinage and 
2 .—Paper Currency 


NoTBB is OlBCCUTlOS AT BBOINHISa 
01 TBI TEAB. NVHBBU ABD 
TALOB 01 




CIBCtrLATtOlr AT EKD 01 TUB TBAB. 
N UUBBS ABB VALtIB Of 


lU 



1'. 

8i 



















1872-78.] 


ST.TOSTICAI. KETVllNS, 


i-xm 


CuKllENCV. 


for tlte year 1872-73. 


K8HRUVB AT END OP THB YBAB STATKI) IK Rl'PKKS. 


Coin. 

Bullion. 



Notca. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Oopfier. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Cojipor. 

SiTurities, 
claiiH of 

Ncouritiea boiiig 
aiat'iMl. 

Allnl)- 

ubuU. 

Lahore. 

Noffporo 

((’•aloiitta 

McrioH). 

Other 

eircloii. 

0 

10 

n 

12 

IR 

■u' 


1(1 

17 

18 

10 

" 



1 




CiOVt. (stuok. 






R«. A. P. 


Kk. 

Ks. A. 1*. 


Its. A. V. 

Rk. 

Km. 

1 Rm. 

1 

i 

1 Ra. 
i 


Nil 


(K). 2 -», 1 S 5 t 10 i 


I 


Nil 




3MI.W7 11* » 1 


i 


Nil | 2 ,& 3 , 21 .Re 0 n|w,Sl, 075 ;IMO,H«; 


I 

! 






11. J. 8. Cotton, 
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STATISTICS OF INSTBTJCTION. 
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STATISTICAI. RETUBNS. 
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laclnMve of teachen and pnvate students. t luclosiTe of teachers. 







































































IIESGAI, ADMINISTIIATION RErORT. 


[1872-73. 


cxvi 


B.- 

2 .—General statement of £(lueatmal hMations 


QoTliBSMENT iKaltTOTIOIlB. 


i 

(/WfiB 0? iNBTITtr* 
TIOK. 

j 

1 

1 

H 

4i 

£ 

§ 

ja 

1 

£ 

-to 

§6 

S-s 

Is 

Arerage attendance. 

1 TRACnKES. 1 

Trcokh. 

NVMOSaOF FBR- 
flONB INSRUCTEl) 
TIlUOUOll 

1 

1 

1 

t 

4< 

to 

s 

1 

i 

1 

n 1 
R 1 

A 

S ' 
'C 

S ! 

Others. 

! 

public Puiidti. 

j 

Fees, Ac. 

Total. 

*qsn^na 

i 

■3 

% 

g 

> 

1 

A 

& 

Calle^fs. 













Ooncrn) 

(inclorliiiir 

*1(1 

m 

725 

18.71 

21 

SO 

WAW. 7 to 

1,24.000 1 10 

3,00,631 0 8 

848 

1(1 

... 

OUoKO PrpartmailH 













of SuhoolH) ... 














Kiifriuccrinfr 

1 

135 

no 

2on 

4 

... 

80,726 0 .3 

0.020 7 0 

39.340 0 9 

135 

... 


I’mfoK- 

l,«w ... 

n 

425 


2io:t 

2 

8 

1.269 11 8 

41.282 11 0 

42,648 3 8 

425 

... 



LMcdlciiio... 

t; 

Rt7 

7n.'i 

1070 

14 

8 

1,62,1138 16 3 

!I0,772 16 0 

1,83,42.6 15 0 

206 

652 


Oivil Service Dc^urt* 

! 

117 

102 

22’00 

8 

0 

A287 1 0 2 

Vim 4 0 

9.007 14 2 

U7 

... 


mentfl. 














M&draftalm ... 

8 177 

10U 

n7o| ... 

14 

12,361 8 6 

M17 15 0 

17.778 8 a 

... 

09 

, 8 

Nomal Sekooh. 


1 











ForMastenj. 

2f 

■ 1,SW 


... 


... 

1,16,(171 0 6 

5,182 10 5 

1,20,864 0 10 

... 

1,262 

(ff 














Bctiool of Art-. 


j 

66 

18'12 

2 

... 

3 

f 18,800 0 0 

733 0 0 

10,533 0 1) 

... 

94 

... 

Moot* for Boys. 

1 

1 





i 

i 






HiKHcr— EHRliHh ... 

i 57 : 11 . 07 ; 

... 




{ 1,31,003 16 3 

2,34,277 12 1 

4,13,87111 4 


70 

10,994 

JIMOIp- 

Eitirlwh ... 

i\ *17 


12‘12 

... 


i 3,788 10 0 

8,776 0 6 

12,503 10 6 


... 

487 

Hiddio- 

Vcmftcnlur.. 

I m|ii,02fl 



... 

... 

i 50.022 4 11 

S?,-t81 H 6 

H8.94t 3 4 


10,788 

297 

Iiowejr-Vemaonlfu’... 

21 

/ 800 

1 

tO‘66 

... 


6,408 1 1 

2,360 14 8 

7.H34 15 7 

... 

800 

... 

aettooU for (Hrh. 

■ 












For Kuroii^R, Ac. ... 

i ••• 

1 ... 

... 



.. 

. 



... 

... 

... 

For Nttllvca . 


: 85 

1 

! at 


( 

j 

7.053 0 0 

1 

1,770 8 0 

i 0,488 8 8 

I " 

8? 

68 


Total ... 

sati; 27 , 53 ; 

1 

... 

... 

i 

i 

1 ••• 

i 

1 

! 7.3(1,788 6 0 

5,01.308 3 0 

18,68,160 8 3 

1 

1 1,8» 

i 

18,708 

11.011 


• Noi*.—Anothm w«p 
I Tlic EnelUh nnii two Vcrntctilor Dopartmcnte 
t Wlicra liiank# am loft, fiK“™ B*™ 
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STATl.S'nC'AL KCTimXfl. 


CXVll 


Education. — {Coutinml) 
m Bengal in the year 1872-73. 





PmV.TB iBSTITUTUms, AIDBJ). 




Private 

iNSTITUTlOSa, 

Unaided. 


i 



ts 

s 

z 



TircoMS. 


NeMOEK op PEK' 
OOEHINHTRrCTEP 
TJIKQUUU. 


t 

S> 

s 



1 

s' 

1 















f 

§ 

1 

« 

©«1 

si 

A z 

l« 

1 

•0 

1 

a 

1 

1 

■< 

Prom 

EiidottniCDiH 

and 

Subscriiilions. 

From Fccr. 

Pram (luvern- 
mont (fnitil. 

4 

la 

b$ 

a 

w 

■3 

1 

i 

1 

a 

a 

JS 

1 

1 

I 

g 

1 

41 

.a 

sri 

tjs 

Aroraorp attendance. 

Grand total of Schools. 

1 

§ 

s 

'1 

0. 

0 

-a 

■o 

i 

0 

1 

g 

c 

s 

w 

0 

3 

1 

w 

) 

i ' 

8Ar» 

m 

diI,SK)6 8 1U 

10,008 4 3 

22,sfl4 n 2 

305 



... 



15 

1,163 

969 

i 













135 

110 

i_ 







. 

' 





1 









... 



3 

847 

117 

177 

1.910 

796 

102 

too 




. 






... 







. 



... 






: 13 

(HHl 


U.S2I 1 11 


0.807 4 6 


BSI 

55 

1 

1.1 


40 


(tl 


7.1)12 lU U 

1,74:1 0 1) 

6.180 0 1 

... 

in 

40 




4 

01 

04 

30.041 

55 

78 

7.7W) 


08.288 i 0 

74.070 2 3 

51,842 16 11 


.llUi 

7,420 

41 

11.770 


179 

4M 

81.801 


lAim 10 7 

87.770 2 S 

1.35.429 3 3 


6,.140 

10.202 

90 

5,590 


528 

ar.fW7 


fiffl 

88.878 


82,713 6 0 

68,080 4 0 

88.903 0 0 


2jiANl 

201 

97 

.1,932 


862 

40,824 


8,801 

222,878 


54,803 10 8 

1,07,461 10 11 

8.00,406 0 5 


2.2I.7K7 

4SS 

.1,030 

09,500 


12,-10o 

292.077 



8.18 

... 

H,»20 4 5 

7.0ns 4 0 

17,21m 0 0 

H22 

10 



407 


18 

1,245 


E32 

IUS2 


71,03-111 4 

0.0-10 7 3 

38,072 7 2 


5.701 

741 


520 

... 

257 

0,003 




1 





■ 



1 

1 

M! 

■ 

1 


opened on Ut April iVJS. 
or the Calonlta MwHeal College, 
in coDseuttoucc of dcfectiTo rctnmR. 


II. J. S. Cotton 































CXVIU BENGAL ADMINISTRATION UEPORT. [1872.7a 

PART V. 

STATISTICS OF LIFE. 

A. —1. Return showing Births and Deaths among tlw population of Calcutta 
and the Suburbs of Calcutta, atid among any class in respect of which 
particulars may have been ascertained during the year 1872-73. 


PULOJt OB ClABS. 

Papulation 
of place 
or number 
of class. 

Number of 
marriages 
during the 
year. 

Number of 
births 
during the 
year. 

Number of 
deaths 
during the 
year. 

Rato of 
births 
per 1,000. 

Rate of 
moitality 
per 1,000 
per annum. 

Calcutta . 

447,001 

...... 

4,603 

11,826 

10*1 

26'4 

Suburban Municipality 

247,140 


1,074 

4,043 

6'6 

X0-2 

Belectod arean for Jirtt 
quartvr of 1873. 







Towns . 

830,301 



4,800 


232 

llurol areas. 

1,080,707 

... 


4,747 


17'2 

Cotnbinotl areas . 

1,032,608 



9,043 


20-4 

For the eoeond quarter 
of 1873. 







Towns . 

018,047 


. 

0,747 


29'2 

Aural areas. 

1,201,881 



6,857 


19'9 

Combined areas . 

2,120,288 



12,004 


23'6 

For the total of the fret 
half-f^ear of 1873. 







Towns . 




11,043 


20-3 

Itural areas.. 




10,004 

. 

19-0 

Combined areas . 


. 


22,247 

. 

220 

Police force under Comis- 
sioner of Police, Calcutta... 

3,208 



05 


20-2 

llongal Police ... 

22,010 



483 


21-3 

Railway Police . 

480 



10 


20-6 

Prisoners in Jail . 

2'),480 



1,063 


61-9 


H. J. S. Cotton, 


















































STATISTICS OF LIFE. 

A. —2. Belurn shotcouj (he mortalUy in (he “ ulecled amts” in Bengal 
during (he finl-hay'-year of 187i3. 



STATISTICS OF lAE^.—(Continued.) 
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Tipper^... ... Twentf-five villages in a compact blo(^ adjoining 

the town of Bramanbariah ... ... Ditto 12,884 

r Baton ... ... Phnlwan, (mduding village around it) Slider 
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STATISTICS OF UFE,.—(Concluded.) 

Return sh<ywing the mortality in the selected areas” in Bengal during the first-half-year of —(Concluded.) 

UBBAN AREAS. 
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mTISTICAl. RETUBN8. 
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BRNdAt AOMIN18TIUTION RIPOXT. 

STATIST 

S.—Seium thawing ihe Bitemet treated, and the Deatht frvm each eh 



Elephantians scroti. 














































1872.?3.1 statistical BETUEHB. 

OF LIFE.— {ConHnwd.) 

Disease, in the Printipal Hospitals of Bengal, during the gear 1872. 
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CXZT 


Nusbxe niBD. 
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8TATI8I 

B.—Betwn shotting the Diseases treated, and the Deaths from each class of Die 


Numbib tsxatxd. 
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STATIBTICAI. EETUKN8. 


oxxvii 


OF LIFE.— (Continued.) 

in the Principal Eospitak of Bengal during the year 1872 —(Concluded.) 
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Other di3 










































STATISTICS OP UFE.—(Ooticforferf.) 

Return of Vaccine Operations inJBengal during the gear 1872 - 73 . 


ADXIKtnRATIOK ESPOKT. 


[187S-W. 



J. S. CoTTOir. 


















